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BOOK  I.— Continued. 

OF  CONSCIENCE,  THE  KINDS  OF  IT,  AND  THE  GENERAL  RUtES 

OF  CONDUCTING  THEM. 

CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  CONFIDENT,  OR  ERRONEOUS  CONSClENCB. 


RULE  I. 

An  erroneous  Conscience  commands  us  to  do  what  we  ought  to 
omit ;  or  to  omit  what  we  ought  to  do,  or  to  do  it  otherwise 
than  we  should. 


In  this,  there  is  no  other  difficulty  but  in  the  last  clause. 
For  when  our  blessed  Lord  had  propounded  an  instance  of 
perfection,  he  that  not  only  obeys  the  counsel,  but  thinks  it 
Xo  be  a  commandment,  and  necessary  to  be  done  in  all  times 
and  perscms,  enters  into  an  error  at  the  gate  of  zeal,  and  at 
the  same  place  lets  out  the  excellency  of  his  love.  Christ 
hath. recommended  renunciation  of  the  world,  spiritual  cas- 
tration, for  the  kingdom  of  God,  dying  for  our  enemies,  &c. 
He  that  in  zeal,  with  charity  and  prudence,  follows  these 
advices,  will  find  his  reward  swell  high;  but  he  whose 
zealous  desire  to  grow  towards  perfection,  shall  so  deter- 
mine his  practice,  as  that,  by  degrees,  he  shall  think  these 
counsels  individually  necessary,  hath  abused  his  conscience, 
laid  a  snare  for  others,  put  fetters  upon  Christian  liberty,  and 
is  passed  into  that  state  of  doing  it,  that  though  he  entered 
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first  by  love,  he  is  gone  beyond  it,  and  changed  it  into  fear, 
and  scruple,  and  superstition :  he  is  at  last  got  so  far  that  he 
would  not  do  it  at  all,  if  he  durst  do  otherwise ;  and  he  dares 
not,  because  his  love  was  zealous,  and  his  zeal  was  impru- 
dent, and  his  imprudence  wa3  a  furious  snare, .  and  the 
passion  of  a  mighty  folly. 

But  an  erroneous  conscience  is  generally  abused  by  two 
manners  of  proceeding.  1.  By  a  true  application  of  a  false 
proposition,  thus: 

Whatsoever  is  done  against  my  con^ence  is  a  sin : 

But  to  allow  of  magistrates  is  against  my  conscience : 

Therefore,  it  is  certainly  a  siin  that  th^y  be  allowed. 
The  first  proposition  is  not  true,  mdess  it  be  understood  of 
him  only,  against  whose  conscience  it  is  done,  and  then  it  is 
always  true,  either  absolutely,  or  relatively,  originally,  or 
accidentally.  But  if  it  be  intended  to  conclude,  that  because 
it  is  against  my  conscience  to  allow  them,  therefore  ^t  is 
simply  unlawful,  or  unlawful  to  every  one  else,  this  is  a 
paralogism,  and  makes  an  erring  conscience.  Or,  secondly, 
the  conscience  is  abused,  and  made  erroneous  by  a  false 
application  of  a  true  proposition. 

Whatsoever  is  forbidden  by  God  is  a  sin : 

But  every  oath  is  forbidden  by  God : 

Therefore,  every  oath  is  a  «in, 
Every  thing  here  is  true  but  the  conclusion^  The  second 
proposition  is  true,  but  not  universally.  For  St.  James 
saying*,  "Swear  not  at  all,"  forbids  all  kinds  of  oaths  mate- 
riaUy :  that  is,  in  that  sei^se  in  which  any  is  forbidden,  in 
the  same  all  are  forbidden.  Without  just  autbority  and 
occasion,  it  is  not  lawful  to  swear  by  God ;  thcnpeforey  without 
finch  authority,  neither  is  it  lawfol  to  swear  by  a  creature, 
^o  that  his  words  meaii  thus ;  except  in  such  a  case,  '^  swear 
not  at  all,") — that  is,  not  with  any  kind  of  oath ;  for  unless 
that  case  occurs  to  warrant  it,  this  or  that  oath  is  criminal  as 
weH  as  any :  that  i«,  it  is  no  excuse  in  common  talk  to  say, 
^  it  was  but  a  slight  oath ;'  for  yon  must  not  swear  at  all. 

The  Causers  of  Error  are, 
1 .  Ignorance,  either  of  right  or  fact.     For  no  other  divi- 

*  James,  V. 
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sfoni  of  igaorance  can  concern  the  relation  of  an  erring  con* 
science.  Por,  althottgh  a.  man  is  otherwise  concerned  in 
ignorance^  if  it  be  yincible,  otherwise  if  it  be  invincible,  yet 
his  will  is  concerned  in  that  directly,  and  his  conscience  but 
collaterally  and  indirectly. 

2.  Fear,  whether  it  be  pusillanimous  or  superstitious,  that 
is,  whether  it  be^  upon  religion,  or  upon  natural  imbecilityi 
they  aUke  abuse  the  conscience.  Ignorance  makes  it  erro^ 
neoas,  but  takes  not  away  its  confidence,  but  oftentimes 
increases  it:  fear  makes  it  erroneous  too;  and  though  it 
begins  in  doubting,  it  ends  in  a  silly  choice,  which  grows  to 
as  much  confidence  as  it  can,  so  much  as  to  establish  the 
error. 

3.  To  this  usually  is  reduced  a  morose  humility  and 
abjection  of  mind,  which,  because  it  looks  pitifully  and 
simply,  some  men  in  charity  think  it  laudable:  so  Anto* 
nius  particularly;  and  it  is  the  same  that  St.  Gregory^ 
recommends,  ^'  Bonarum  quippe  mentium  est,  ibi  etiam 
aliquo  modo  culpas  suas  agnoscere,  ubi  culpa  non  est:** 
*'  It  is  the  sign  of  a  good  mind  to  accuse  themselves  of 
a  fault  when  there  is  none.'' — Which  if  it  relates  to  the 
present  affairs,  is  dangerous  and  illusive.  For  if  the  question 
be  in  a  case  of  conscience,  and  the  conscience  be  determined 
upon  its  proper  grounds  innocently  and  right,  there  to  ac- 
knowledge a  fault  in  the  conscience  or  determination,  is  to 
make  the  rule  itself  crooked,  to  introduce  eternal  scruples  « 
and  irresolution,  to  disturb  our  own  peace,  and  a  device  to 
snatch  at  a  reward  by  thrusting  it  from  us,  and  to  think  to 
please  God  by  telling  of  a  lie.  But  if  the  saying  relates  to 
all  the  whole  action  in  all  its  conjugation  of  circumstances 
and  appendages,  then  it  may  consist  with  humility  and  pru- 
dence both,  to  suspect  a  fault  where  there  is  none ;  to  fear 
lest  we  have  erred  by  excess  of  d^rees  in  passion,  or  by 
remissness  and  slackness  of  action,  or  by  obliquity  of  inten- 
tion, or  intertexture  of  some  undecency,  or  weariness,  or 
sensuality,  or  complacency,  and  fantastic  deUciousness,  or 
fiomething  secret,  and  we  know  not  what :  but  even  in  this 
case,  we  may  best  follow  St.  Paul's  expedient  and  manner  of 
expression,  *'  Nihil  mihi  conscius  sum,"  '*  I  am  guilty  of 

^  Part*  1.  decret.  dist.  6.  c»  4. 
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nothing/'  my  heart  smites  me  not,  "  Yet  I  am  not  hereby 
justified ;  for  God  is  greater  than  my  conscience:"  I  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  have  done  something  amiss,  or  my  duty  not 
well ;  but  as  I  cannot  accuse  myself,  so  neither  can  I  acquit 
myself,  but  refer  myself  to  God's  equal  and  merciful  sen- 
tence* What  goes  beyond  this,  may  abuse  the  conscience, 
not  only  by  a  secret  scruple,  but  by  an  evil  principle  and 
false  conclusions :  and  this,  although  it  looks  like  modesty, 
and  seems  contrary  to  confidence,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
so  well  reduced  to  this  kind  of  conscience,  but  to  the  doubt- 
ing, or  the  scrupulous ;  yet  I  have  chosen  to  place  it  here  for 
the  reason  above  mentioned.  It  looks  in  at  the  door  with,  a 
trembling  eye,  but  being  thrust  in,  it  becomes  bold.  .It  is 
like  a  fire-stick,  which,  in  the  hand  of  a  child  being  gently 
moved,  gives  a  volatile  and  unfixed  light,  but  being  more 
strongly  turned  about  by  a  swift  circular  motion,  it  becomes 
a  constant  wheel  of  fire :  or  like  a  bashful  sinner  sneaking 
to  his  lust,  till  he  be  discovered,  and  then  he  is  impudent  and 
hardened.  And  there  are  very  many  wise  men,  who  tremble 
in  their  determinations,^-and  not  being  able  clearly  to  resolve, 
fall  upon  one  part  by  chance,  or  interest,  or  passion,  and  then 
they  are  forced  for  their  peace'  sake  to  put  on  an  accidental 
hardness,  and  a  voluntary,  not  a  natural  confidence.  But 
this  confidence  is  commonly  peevish,  impatient,  and  proud, 
hating  all  contradictioii  and  contradictors;  because  it  was 
^  only  an  art  to  sleep,  and  to  avoid  the  first  trouble,  and  there- 
fore hates  every  thing  that  brings  them  forth  from  their  fan- 
tastic securities. 

Other  causes  of  an  erroneous  conscience  here  usually  are  as- 
signed, but  inartificially  I  suppose,  and  not  of  present  concern- 
ment or  relation.  Such  as  are  the  subtraction  of  the  Divine 
aids,  God's  leaving  a  man,  and  giving  him  over  &V  vouv  aiofUfMv, 
and  to  believe  a  lie;  perplexity,  or  irresolution,  self-love, 
pride,  prejudice,  and  passion ;  "  perit  enim  omne  judicium, 
cum  res  transient  in  affectum ;  quia  affectus  obscurat  intellec- 
tum,  ne  recte  judicet,"  said  Seneca.  When  affection  sits 
judge,  there  reason  and  truth  are  seldom  admitted  to  plead ; 
or  if  they  are,  yet  they  cannot  prevail. 

Inipedit  ira  animum,  ne  possit  cernere  verum. 

But  these  are  no  otherwise  causes  of  an  erroneous  conscience, 
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but  as  they  are  causes  of  ignorance,  or  deception ;  for  in  this^ 
case  I  reckon  them  to  be  but  one;  an  error  being  nothing 
else  but  an  ignorance  of  truth,  which  whether  it  be  culpable 
or  inculpable^  and  at  what  gate  it  enter^^  is  of  another  disqui- 
sition, and  shall  be  reserved  to  its  proper  place. 


RULE  II. 

An  erroneous  Conscience  hinds  us  to  Obedience,  but  not  so  as  a 

right  Conscience  does. 

The  object  can  move  the  will  no  otherwise,  than  as  it  is  pro- 
pounded by  the  understanding.  If  it  be  propounded  as  evil, 
the  will  that  chooses  it  under  that  formality,  is  criminal  and 
malicious.  If  it  be  propounded  as  good,  the  will  that  rejects 
it  so  propounded,  despises  good ;  for  it  is  so  to  the  will,  if  it 
be  so  to  the  understanding,  which  is  the  judge  and  the  im- 
mediate rule  of  all  human  actions.  And  he  that  does  a  good 
thing  while  he  believes  it  to  be  evil^does  choose  the  evil,  and 
refuse  the  good  4  for  he  does  therefore,  because  he  believes  it 
evil,  or  though  he  thinks  it  so,  and  therefore,  is  equally  dis- 
posed to  choose  a  real  evil ;  for  that  this  is  not  so,  is  but 
extrinsical  and  accidental  to  his  choice.  1 

If  this  were  not  thus,  but  that  it  were  possible  to  be 
otherwise,  then  we  might  suppose  that  a  man  might  do  a 
thing  reasonably,  for  which  he  hath  no  reason;  and  an 
humane  action  without  the  natural  process  of  humanity,  that 
is,  to  choose  by  chance,  and  unnaturally,  to  choose  for  .a 
reason  that  he  hath  not,  and  a  good  that  appears  npt,  which 
is  like  beholding  of  a  thing  that  he  sees  not.  The  Jew  thiaks 
it  is  his  duty  to  be  circumcised,  and  to  keep  the  Ss^bbath. 
While  in  this  error  he  is  confident,  by  what  argumexit  can  he 
be  moved  to  omit  it  ?  If  you  give  him  reasons,  you  seek  to 
cure  his  error,  and  to  alter  his  persuasion ;  but  while  this 
persuasion  is  not  aUered,  how  can  he  be  moved  to  omit  it? 
If  you  give  him  no  reasons,  you  desire  him  to  omit  it,  be-, 
cause  he  thinks  he  ought  not,  and  to  do  an  action  because  it 
seems  unreasonable,  and  follow  your  opinion  because  he 
believes  it  false  ;  that  is,  to  obey  you  because  he  ought  not ; 
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which  is  a  way  not  possible  to  prevail  with  a  wise  man,  or 
with  a  fool ;  how  it  may  work  with  any  sort  of  madness,  I 
know  not. 

But  against  this  rule,  some  contend  earnestly^  in  par- 
ticular Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  and  some  that  follow  him, 
saying  ^  it  is  impossible  that  an  erring  or  a  lying  conscience 
should  oblige  a  man  to  follow  it.'  The  thing  hath  great 
influence  upon  our  whole  life,  and  therefore  is  worth  a  strict 
survey. 

Quest.  Whether  a  false  and  abused  conscience  can  oblige 
us  to  pursue  the  error  ? 

That  it  cannot^  these  reasons  are  or  may  be  pretended. 

1 .  Because  it  seems  to  be  absurd  to  say,  that  when  the 
error  itself  is  not  a  sin  at  all,  or  but  a  little  one,  that  it  can 
be  a  great  sin  to  follow  a  man's  own  humour  against  that 
error ;  if  a  man  should  do  according  to  his  error,  it  could  at 
most  be  but  a  small  sin,  and  therefore,  to  go  against  it  can- 
not be  greater.  For  the  error  can  oblige  no  higher  than  its 
own  nature,  as  rivers  cannot  rise  above  their  fountains. 

2.  But  it  is  a  more  material  consideration ;  if  an  erring 
eonscience  obliges  us  to  follow  it,  then  some  men  are  bound 
fo  persecute  the  church,  and  the  high  priests  sinned  not  in 
crucifying  Christ;  and  the  zealots  of  the  Jews  did  well  in 
afficting  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  Jesus,  because  they 
did  it  ignorantly,  and  by  the  dictate  of  an  erring  conscience ; 
and  St.  Paul  says  of  himself  before  his  conversion,  "I  my- 
self thought  I  ought  to  do  many  things  against  the  name  of 
ifce  Lord  Jesus ;"  and  yet  he  sinned  in  following  his  erring 
eonscience ;  and,  therefore,  certainly  could  not  be  bound  to 
it.     In  pursuance  of  which, 

3.  St.  Bernard*  argues  thus;  to  follow  truth  is  always 
good ;  but  if  by  the  conscience  we  can  be  bound  to  follow 
error,  and  that  in  that  case  it  is  not  good  to  follow  truth ; 
&at  is,  if  a  good  may  become  evil  by  the  sentence  of  an 
erring  conscience,  and  so  great  an  evil  as  it  supposes  it  to 
be,*~then  by  the  same  reason  that  which  is  evil,  may,  by  the 
like  sentence,  become  good,  and  so  great  a  good  as  it  is 
supposed;  and  then  may  a  man  be  chaste  for  committing 
adultery,  and  charitable  for  committing  murder,  and  religious 

*  Li.  de  pra»cept  et  dispeDt. 
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foe  worshipping  idoM,  and  pkma  to  hk  paroats  ia  depymg  t^ 
relieve  them  from  the  '  CoiWi ;'  all  which  consequents  beiog 
iotoleraUe;  the  antecedeikt  trhich  infers  them,  must  needs.  b« 
false. 

4.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  conscience  is  our  guide  and  o^i 
lawgirer,  out  judge  and  our  rule ;  but  it  is  not  omr  Lord^  nor 
in  the  present  case  is  it  an  authentic  record,  Ihi4;  0  ^evh'jri* 
y^a^ov,  a  heap  of  liesi  and  errors;  and  therefore  cannot  be  a 
true  guide,  and  we  are  not  tied,  to  follow  any  leader  to.  bell. 
Better  it  is  in  this  case  to  follow  the  conscience  of  a  wiser 
and  a  better  man  than  myself,  it  being  more  reasonable 
thai  we  be  tied  to  follow  his  right,  than  our  own  wrong 
coDscience. 

5.  Fof  if  still  we  were  bound  to  foUow  our  abused  eoor 
science,  then  we  were  bound  to  impossibilities :  for  then 
either  we  were  not  at  all  bound  to  follow  God,  or  if  we  were> 
and  yet  bound  to  follow  our  conscience  again^  God,  we 
weire  boand  at  the  some  time  to  do,  and  not  to  do  the  same 
Aing ;  *'  To  senre  two  masters ;"  which,  our  blessed  Saviour 
saidi,  **  No  man  can  do." 

6.  But,  therefore,,  in  thift  case  God  most  be  ob^ed  ai¥i 
Boti  man ;  it  being  iuMpioius  to  say  that  tbe  law  of  our  eoa? 
science  should  derogaie  Scorn,  or  wholly  evacua;te,  tihe  law  of 
God,,  by  which  alone  we  ought  to  be  governed.  For  if  tibis 
Iw^  ifl  conscience  takes  away  the  obligation  of  the  Divine 
law,  or  if  the  Divine  law  takes  away  the  obligation!  of  co»? 
science  when  it  errs,,  then}  they  musit  cease  respectively;  aiMl 
the  event  will  be  this^  that  as  long  as  God's  liaw  l^nds  us 
(which  is  for  ever),  the  law  of  an  erring  conscience  cannot 
bind  us. 

7»  And  there  are  in  this,  great  proportions  of  reajson. 
For  if  the  will  be  bound  to<  lay  dowa  all  its  rods  and  axes,  all 
the  ensigns  of  empire  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  God,  doin^ 
Off  refusing  by  the  command  of  God  against  its  own  incli- 
nation^ it  wili  not  be  imagined  that  the  conscience,  that,i% 
the  practical  understanding,  hath  any  suish  privilege  indulged 
to  it,  that  it  can;  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  God,  ov 
that  it  can  obK^  in  defiance  of  his  laws^ 

8.  Foff  it  is  certaini,  conscience  is  God's  creature,  bound 
to  its  Lord  and  Maker  by  dl  the  rights  of  duty  and  perfect 
subordination,  and  therefore  cannot  prejudice  the  right  and 
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power  of  its  Lord ;  and  no  wise  man  obeys  the  orders  of  a 
magistrate  against  the  express  law  of  his  king ;  or  the  orders 
of  a  captain  against  the  command  of  his  general ;  and,  there- 
fore, neither  of  conscience  which  is  God's  messenger,  against 
the  purpose  of  the  message  with  which  God  intrusted  it. 
However,  it  is  better  to  obey  God  than  man ;  to  follow  the 
law  of  God  than  to  go  against  it;  to  do  that  which  we 
should,  rather  than  that  which  we  should  not. 

9.  And  there  can  be  no  more  necessity  upon  us  to  follow 
our  conscience  teaching  us,  than  our  conscience  binding  us ; 
and  yet  if  a  contract  that  is  vicious  be  made,  or  an  oath  that 
is  unlawful  be  uttered,  the  obligations  of  conscience  cease, 
because  they  are  against  the  law  of  God ;  and  how  then  can 
conscience  against  this  law  of  God  in  any  sense  pass  an 
obligation?  But  this  rather,  that  as  we  are  bound  not  to 
commit  a  crime,  so  not  to  follow  an  error  and  a  lie. 

10.  For  it  is  impossible  that  our  opinion,  or  falsely  per- 
suaded conscience,  should  make  any  alteration  in  the  thing ; 
if  it  was  evil  in  itself,  it  is  so  still ;  and  my  thinking  that 
mercury  is  not  poison,  nor  hellebore  purgative,  cannot  make 
an  antidote  and  deletory  against  them,  if  I  have  upon  that 
confidence  taken  them  into  my  stomach ;  and  the  sun  is 
bigger  than  the  earth,  though  I  foolishly  think  it  no  wider 
than  a  bushel.  And,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  the  conscience 
can  have  no  power,  and  can  bind  us  to  nothing  but  to  lay 
our  error  down.  Because  as  to  him  that  is  in  error,  it  were 
madness  to  bid  him  err  more  ;  so  to  him  that  hath  an  erring 
conscience,  it  were  equally  evil  to  bid  him  pursue,  and  actuate 
and  consummate  his  error ;  which  yet  he  were  bound  to  do, 
if  an  erring  conscience  could  bind  him. 

11.  Lastly,  if  an  erring  conscience  binds  us  to  obedience, 
it  either  binds  us' by  its  own  independent,  ingenite  power,  or 
by  a  power  derived  from  God.  If  by  a  power  derived  from 
God,  then  God  commands  us  to  believe  a  lie,  to  commit 
a  sin,  to  run  after  false  fires  and  illusions,-^^which  to  affirm, 
seems  to  be  blasphemy ;  but  if  it  binds  us  by  its  own  power, 
then  our  conscience  can  make  God's  law  to  become  unlawful 
to  us,  and  we  shall  be  stronger  than  God,  and  a  man's  self 
becomes  his  own  rule;  and  he  that  is  deceived  by  a  false 
opinion,  is  a  lawgiver  to  himself,  and  error  shall  be  the  mea^ 
sure  of  good  and  evil.       - 
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These  are  the  arguments  which  are  used  by  several  per- 
sons respectively  in  verification  of  the  opinion  of  Parisiensisy 
which  I  have  not  only  heaped  here  together^  but  added  some 
and  improved  the  rest,  that  by  the  collision  of  these  with 
their  answers,  the  truth  might  be  made  more  useful  and  evi- 
dent; and  divers  collateral  things  incident  to  the  main 
question  might  be  spoken  of;  and  those  arguments  remain 
valid  which  I  brought  for  the  affirmative  in  the  first  and 
second  paragraphs  of  this  rule.  To  the  first  therefore  I 
answer:  < 

1.  That  it  is  not  the  error  that  binds  us  to  follow  it^  but 
the  conscience  in  error ;  and,  therefore,  although .  the  error 
can  have  no  force  greater  than  its  own  nature  and  proper 
energy,  yet  our  conscience  can  bind  beyond  the  force  of 
error.  As  if  a  general  commands  a  soldier  to  turn  to  the 
right  hand  under  pain  of  death ;  if  he  mistaking  turn  to  the 
left^  the  event  is  greater  than  can  be  effected  by  the  inten- 
tional relations  of  right  or  left  hand,  but  depends  upon  the 
reason,  and  the  command,  the  power  aiid  empire  of  the 
general. 

2.  To  the  second,  I  answer,  that  it  follows  not,  because 
the  erring  conscience  binds,  therefore  the  obedience  is  not 
a  sin.  For  such  is  or  may  be  the  infelicity  of  an  abused 
conscience,  that  if  it  goes  forward,  it  enters  into  folly ;  if  it 
resists,  it  enters  into  madness;  if  it  flies,  it  dashes  its  head 
against  a  wall,  or  falls  from  a  rock;  if  it  flies  not,  it  is  torn 
in  pieces  by  a  bear ;  and  the  very  instances  make  it  clear ; 
the  rulers  of  the  Jews  and  St.  Paul  were  both  called  to  repent 
of:  that,  which  they  did  in  obedience  to  their  erring  con- 
8ciem;e, — which  cannot  legitimate  impiety,  but  only  make 
the  bne  or  the  other  instance  to  be  unavoidable. 

3.  To  that  which  St.  Bernard  objects,  the  answer  is  easy 
upon  another  account;  for  conscience  may  make  a  good 
thitig  evil  to  it;  because,  besides  the  goodness  of  the  object 
to  tnake  an  action  lawful,  there  is  required  the  faith  and  per- 
suasion of  the  agent ;  and  if  this  be  wanting,  as  it  is  in  an 
erring  conscience  that  believes  not  the  goodness  of  it,  the 
action  is  evil,  by  reason  of  the  destitution  of  an  integral  part. 
For,  ''  Bonum  ex  integra  causa,  malum  ex  qualibet  particu- 
lari ;"  and  by  the  same  reason,  conscience  cannot  make  an 
etil  thing  good,  because,  besides  the  persuasion  of  cojiscience, 
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there  ia  required  tbe  goodness  of  the  object,  whieh  if  i£  be 
wanting,  one  ingredient  cannot  make,  it  good :  all  must  enter 
mto  the  constitutioQ  of  good,  thoBgh  the  want  of  one  is 
enough  to  spoil  it. 

.4.  To  the  fourth  I  answer,  that  because  the  conscience  is 
in  error,  and  the  principle  within  it  is  a  ^fsuhirvxfa^,  '  b;  fidse 
record,'  therefore  it  is  true,  that  we  are  not  absolutely  tied  to 
follow  its  ccmduct,  but  we  are  tied  to  lay  the  error  aside,  thai 
we  may  follow  it  m  straight  ways;  but  in  the  present  con>- 
stitution  of  affairs  it  is  miserable^  and  because  we  must 
follow,  our  leader,  that  is,  all  that  can  go  before  us ;  we  do 
go  to  hell,  or  to  mischief^  not  that  we  are  by  Giod  bound  to 
do  this^  but  only  to  do  that ;  and  it »  by  our  own  {auU  that 
we  are  bound  to  fall  into  an  evil  portioa.  God  binds  us  to 
follow  our  conscience ;  we  sptA  it  by  some  folfy  or  other,  and 
then  we  follow  it :  the  evil  appendage  ia  our  own,  the  law  by 
which  God  bound  us,  was  holy.  Nature  requires  of  ua  to 
drink  at  our  meals :  but  if  we  have  corrupted  all  our  be  ve^ 
rage,  we  must  drink  unwholesome  draughts^  but  yet  nature 
did  not  bind  us  to  this  misfortune. 

5.  And,  therefore,  the  answer  to  the  next  objection  pro- 
vides us  of  a  remedy  against  the  fbroser.  We  aie  bound 
absolutely  to  follow  the  law  of  God;  bat  we  are  bound  to 
foDow  the  contrary  law  of  conscience  emng,  conditionally 
and  by  accident,  that  is,  because  we  have  made  our  rule 
crooked,  which  God  had  made  straight.  For  to  be  abscdutely 
and  irrespectiTely  boond  to  follow  God,  and  yet  respectively 
and  by  accident  to  be  bound  to  follow  the  contrary  con- 
science, are  not  incompossibilities^  or  the  parta  of  a  contra^ 
diction,  because  they  are  not  '  ad  idsm,'  not '  in  the  same 
regards.'  But  then,  since  it  is  impossible:  diat  both  these 
should  be  actually  followed,  therefore  God  doea  not  com- 
mand us  to  follow  our  conscience  and  not  to*  foUow  it  at  the 
same  time,  but  to  fbUow  our  conscience,  and  to  lay  aside  the 
error,  and  then  both  parts  are  reconciled ;  fear  God  and  the 
conscience  are  but  accidentally  Opposed;  and  God  com-^ 
manding  us  to  follow  our  conscience,  took  eare  that  at  the 
same  time  we  should  follow  God  too;  and  ther^ore  God 
taught  our  conscience,  but  when  we  get  other  teachers,  we 
make  it^  impossible  to  obey  God.  Let  us  submit  our'  coBr 
science  to  God^  Aat  is,  lay  aside  aur  error,,  and  then^  God 
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and  conscienee  are  not  two  mmtett^  but  one,  that  is,  God ; 
and  conscience  is  his  deputy  and  subordinate.  And  in  ordet 
to  this,  it  is  not  ill-advised  in  the  fourth  objection,  to  follow 
the  right  conscience  of  a  wiser  man;  to  do  so,  is  a  good 
expedient  for  the  laying  down  out  error ;  but  it  is  not  directl]^ 
obligatory,  so  long  as  the  error  is  confident ;  for  I  must  noi 
follow  a  wiser  man  in  his  right,  if  I  believe  him  to  be  in  the 
wrong;  and  if  I  believe  him  to  be  in  the  fight,  and  he  reatty 
be  so,  then  I  have  laid  aside  my  error,  and,  indeed,  to  do  this 
is  our  duty ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  till  the  error  be  disco- 
vered :  till  then  I  must  follow  my  own  conscience,  not  the 
conscience  of  another  man. 

6.  To  the  sixth,  I  answer,  that  the  law  of  conscience 
cannot  derogate  from  the  law  of  God,  when  they  are  placed 
in  the  eye  of  reason  over-against  each  other ;  that  is,  when 
the  conscience  sees  the  law  of  God,  no  law,  no  persuasion,  do 
humour,  no  opinion,  can  derogate  from  it.  But  an  erring 
confident  conscience  believes  that  it  follows  God  when  it  does 
not,  so  that  the  law  of  God  hath  here  a  double  effect. 
The  law  of  God,  apprehended  by  the  conscience,  binds  himf 
to  action ;  but  the  law  of  God,  real  and  proper,  binds  the 
man  to  lay  aside  his  error.  For  he  that  goes  against  the 
matter  and  the  instance  of  the  law  of  God,  does  yet  at  the 
same  time  obey  the  sanction  and  authority,  because  he  pro- 
ceeds  to  action  in  obedience  to,  a^d  in  reverence  of  the  law 
of  God.  The  wife  of  Amphitryon  was  kind  to  her  lord,  when 
die  entertained  Jupiter  in  his  semblance;  and,  for  Sosia^s 
sake.  Mercury  was  made  much  of :  and  because  the  error  is 
dressed  like  truth,  for  truth's  sake  we  hug  and  entertain  the 
error.  So  here.  The  law  of  God  is  not  despised,  much  less 
evacuated  by  following  the  dictate  of  conscience,  because  it 
is  for  the  sake  of  God^s  law  that  this  conscience  is  followed  ; 
and  therefore,  since  by  accident  they  are  made  opposite,  the 
event  of  it  cannot  be  that  one  must  cease, — for  boUi  may  and 
must  stand,  but  nothing  must  cease  but  the  error. 

7.  And  therefore,  although  the  will  must  cease  from  its 
own  pleasure,  when  God's  will  is  known  to  be  clear  against 
it,  yet  the  understanding  must  not  cease  from  that  which  it 
supposes  to  be  the  will  of  God  till  the  error  be  discovered ; 
but  when  it  is,  then  it  must  as  much  cease  from  its  own  ways 
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as  the  will  must ;  for  every  understanding,  as  well  as  every 
proud  will^  must  be  submitted  to  the  obedience  of  Jesus. 

8.  For  conscience  being  God's  creature,  and  his  subordi- 
nate, cannot  possibly  prejudice  the  rights  of  God;  for  as  sooa 
as  God's  right  appears,  and  his  laws  are  read,  conscience 
doth  and  must  obey  ;  but  this  hinders  not  but  that  con- 
science must  be  heard  when  she  pretends  the  l^w  of  God  for 
her  warrant,  so  long  as  it  is  not  known  but  that  she  says 
true. 

9.  For  it  is  in  this  as  it  is  in  all  contracts  and  oaths, — so 
long  as  they  seem  lawful  they  must  be  observed,  and  must 
not  be  rescinded  until  it  be  discovered  that  they  are  against 
the  law  of  God ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  dictates  of  an  erring 
conscience. 

10.  And  the  reason  is  plain,  because  conscience  does  not 
make  a  real  change  in  extreme  objects  (as  I  have  formerly 
discoursed^) ;  the  things  are  good  or  bad  by  their  proportions 
to  God's  law,  and  remain  so,  whatever  the  conscience  thinks : 
but  yet  they  put  on  vizors  and  shapes,  and  introduce  acci- 
dental obligations  by  error.  Indeed,  the  error  brings  in  no 
direct  obligation  but  that  it.be  discovered  and  laid  down  :  but 
80  neither  can  it  hinder  but  that  conscience  shall  still  retain 
the  power  that  God  hath  given  it,  directly  and  principally ; 
that  is,  that  it  be  the  man's  rule  and  guide ;  for  the  fallacy 
that  runs  through  all  the  objections,  is  this, — that  the  erring 
conscience  is  in  its  obligation  considered  as  erring.  Now  it 
does  not  bind,  as  erring,  but  as  conscience ;  that  is,  not  by 
its  error,  but  by  its  nature,  and  the  power  of  God,  as  being 
the  reporter  and  record  of  his  commands.  Against  which,  he 
that  bids  our  conscience  to  proceed,  indeed  gives  ill  counsel. 
He  that  counsels  a  man  to  follow  his  erring  conscience,  in- 
vites him  to  folly ;  he  tells  him  he  is  in  error,  and  bids  him 
not  lay  it  down.  But  he  that  advises  him  to  follow  his  conr. 
science,  though  it  happens  in  the  truth  of  things  that  his  con- 
science be  in  error,  meddles  not  at  all  in  the  countenancing 
the  error,  but  in  the  power  of  conscience. 

11.  For  all  the  obligation  which  our  conscience  passes  on 
us,  is  derivative  from  God,  and  God  commands  us  to  follow 

•»  Cha.  2.  Rule  9. 
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our  conscience^  but  yet  he  commands  us  not  to  sin ;  because 
his  commanding  us  to  follow  our  conscience  supposes  our 
conscience  instructed  by  the  Word  of  God  and  right  reason, 
and  God  had  appointed  sufficient  means  it  should  be :  but 
that  conscience  offers  a  sin  to  the  obedience,  is  wholly  the 
man's  fault,  and  besides  the  intention  of  God.  God  hath  not 
made  us  to  sio,  but  hath  committed  us  to  the  conduct  of  con- 
science, which,  by  prevaricating  its  instructions,  hath  be- 
trayed us. 

By  this  it  appears  what  manner  of  obligation  is  passed 
upon  us  by  an  erring  conscience ;  the  conscience  always 
hath  the  same  commission  as  being  the  same  faculty,  the 
same  guide :  but  because  itself  is  bound  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  right  reason,  so  far  as  it  follows  them,  so  far  it  binds. 
But  because  when  it  is  in  error,  it  also  pretends  them,  by  them 
it  still  binds,  till  the  illusion  be  discovered.  Durandus  ex- 
pressed this  by  a  distinction  of  words,  in  which  himself  only 
made  the  difference.  ^'  Lig^t,  sed  non  obligat :''  so  he.  That 
is,  it  hath  not  the  same  power  that  is  in  a  right  conscience. 
But  it  binds  us  so,  that  we  cannot  proceed  to  good.  A  right 
conscience  directly  and  finally  binds  us  to  the  action  itself: 
an  erring  conscience  cannot  do  that,  because  the  action  it 
offers  is  criminal,  but  it  makes  us  take  that  instead  of  what  it 
ought  to  bind  us  to ;  that  is,  it  hath  the  same  authority,  but  an 
evil  exercise  of  it ;  the  formal  obligation  is  the  same,  but  when 
it  comes  to  be  instanced,  it  binds  us  to  that  in  which  it  hath 
no  power.  For  though  it  h^.th  power  over  us,  yet  it  hath  no 
direct  power  in  that  particular  matter. 

Cordubensis  and  Vasquez  contradict  this  expression  of 
Durandus,  affirming  that  an  erring  conscience  does  ^^  ligare 
et  obligare ;"  I  cannot  well  translate  the  words  into  a  dis- 
tinction, but  their  meaning  is  this,  that  ^  we  are  not  bound 
positively  to  follow  the  error,  but  yet  so  that  we  must  not  do 
the  contrary.'  Which,  indeed,  is  the  same  thing ;  and  they 
going  to  reprove  Durandus'  distinction,  that  hath  no  dif- 
ference, they  do  it  by  a  contradiction  that  hath  in  it  no  oppo- 
sition. For  to  say  that  an  erring  conscience  does  so  bind 
us  that  we  must  not  contradict  it,  is  to  say  that  it  positively 
binds  us  to  follow  it.  For  if  it  commands  us  to  follow  it,  and 
we  m^ust  not  go  against  that  conimand,  is  it  not  notorious 
and  evident  that  we  must  positively,  follow  it  ?     But  for  the 
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^eetttbUshing  the  measureft^  of  obedieitoe  in  the  present  case^ 
tiiese  following  nales  are  the  best  proportions. 

The  Measures  of  Obedience  due  to  an  erring  Conscience. 

1.  If  an  erring  eonsci€fnce  commands  a  thing  that  is  of 
itself  indifferent,  we  are  bound  to  follow  it,  and  we  may  do  it 
-without  sin.  Because,  if  it  be  indifferent,  it  is  therefore  law- 
ful, and  it  cannot  cease  in  itself  to  be  lawful^  by  being  sup- 
jposed  to  be  necessary.  Indeed,  if  a  goTemor  commands  us 
to  do  a  thing  indifferent,  and  says  it  is  necessary,  we  may  not 
^  it  under  that  compliance ;  that  is,  we  may  not  betray 
^our  Christian  liberty^  and  accept  that  as  simply  necessary 
•which  Christ  bath  left  under  liberty.  We  must  do  the  thing, 
hut  not  own  the  necessity.  But  if  an  erring  conscience 'bid 
ns  do  an  indifferent,  and  represent  it  as  a  necessary  action, 
though  it  may  be  a  sin  to  beHcTe  it  necessary,  yet  it  is  no  sin 
to  do  the  action ;  for  nothing  that  supervenes,  can  alter  the 
tiature  of  the  thing,  and  a  new  personal  necessity  introduced 
%y  an  erring  conscience,  by  making  it  seem  necessary  to  him, 
tshanges  it  not  from  being  lawful  in  itself.  But  then  it  infers 
-tiiiis  also,  that  as  it  may  be  done  without  sin,  so  without  a  sin 
it  t^annot  be  left  undone :  because  the  error  hath  made  it  per- 
iBOnally  necessary,  and  the  truth  of  God  hath  made  it  lawful 
teally. 

2.  If  an  erring  conscience  dictate  a  thing  to  be  good  which 
iis  not  good,---not  to  follow  that  dictate,  and  not  to  do  that 
thing,  is  no  sin;  because  every  good  is  not  necessary,  and  it 
may  be  good,  or  seem  so ;  and  yet  to  omit  it  in  certain  circum- 
stances, may  be  equally  good  or  better. 

3.  If  an  erring  conscience  affirm  that  which  is  good^  or 
which  is  indifferent,  to  be  evil  and  vicious ;  as  if  it  says,  it  is 
"a  sin  to  spit  upon  the  pavem^it  of  a  church,  or  that  it  is 
superstition  to  serve  the  poor  in  an  hospital,  it  is  no  sin  to  omit 
that  indifferent  or  that  commendable  action ;  because  here  is 
no  command  of  God  to  countermand  the  resolution  of  con^- 
science,  and  therefore  the  error  may  become  a  snare  and  a 
hinderance,  but  no  direct  cause  of  sin;  because  such  actions 
in  themselves  not  being  necessary,  it  eannotbeerimiiml  upon 
a  less  reason  to  omit  them.  But  upon  l^e  same  account  it  is 
a  sin  to  do  them,  because. they  are  iH>t  of  faith,  and  the  eon- 
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science  being  persuaded  against  them,  they  are  sins.   For  any 
deficiency  of  a  necessary  ingredient  makes  a  sin. 

4.  If  an  erring  conscience  say  that  '  such  an  action  is 
lawful  only,  when  of  itself  it  is  good  and  laudable/  we  sin 
not  if  we  do  it,  or  if  we  do  it  not.  For  in  this  case,  neither  is 
there  any  direct  obligation  from  God,  nor  any  indirect  obliga- 
tion from  conscience,  and  therefore  the  man  is  wholly  per- 
mitted to  his  liberty:  mlthofughit  may  be  a  pious  action  to 
pray  kneeling  on  the  groimd  with  bare  knees,  or  prostrate  on 
aor  feces,  yet  if  conscience  says  it  is  in  no  sense  laudable, 
b«t  that  it  is  lawfiil  only,  we  may  safely  do  it ;  but  then<here 
is  ne  other  e£bct  oi  such  an  action,  than  there  is  of  scratching 
a  man's  head,  widi  one  finger :  and  it  cannot  be  commendable 
in  him  to  do  an  action^  in  which  he  believes  there  is  *  no 
worthiness. 

5.  If  an  erring  consoieace  commands  what  is  simply  evii^ 
or  fcMrbids  to  do  that  which  is  absolutely  commanded,  the  man 
sins,  whether  he  obeys  or  obeys  not.  In  one  case  he  sins 
against  his  rule,  and  in  the  other  against  his  guide,  and  any 
one  miscarriage  is  enough  to  introduce  a  sin.  But  this  wiU 
be  the  matter  «of  the  next  rule.  The  use  of  these  rules  is 
not  at  all  e£fectiye  upon  erring  consciences,  while  the  error 
Temains :  for  the  advices  supposing  the  error  are  not  appli- 
cable to  them,  who  will  not  suppose  themselves  in  error4  But 
they  are  s^plicable  to  consciences  recovered  from  their  error, 
a»darev»efol  in  the  conduct  of  their  repentance,  because 
-they  describe  the  respective  measure  of  sin  and  innocence, 
and  what  obligations  of  sorrow  and  amends  are  left  behind 
when  die  error  is  gone. 

To  these  maybe  added  those  rules  which  I  have  already 
given  %  concerning  the  changes  which  can  be  made  in  moral 
actions,  by  the  persuasion  and  force  of  conscience. 

«  Ch,  ».  Rule  9. 
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RULE  III.  .    » 

•         ■       .      ■      ■ .  ...    *  '• 

A   Conscience  erring  vincibly  or  culpably  is  an  unavoidable 
Cause  of  Sm,  whether  it  be  resisted  or  complied  with. 

When  the  error  proceeds  of  malice  or  negligence,:  the 
man  is  guilty  according  to  the  venom:  of  the  ingredient; 
there  is  a  sin  in  the  principle/  and  this  leads  to  an'  action 
materially  evil.  He  that  makes  assemblies  against  his  pr^late^ 
and  thinks  he  may  lawfully  do  it,  does  an  action  for  which,  by 
the  laws,  he  is  punishable ;  but  to  God  he  is  to  answer  besides 
the  action,  for  the  sin  that  led  him  to  that  error.  t   . 

<  Quest.  But  if  it  be  inquired,  whether  that  ako  be  a  mn  wj^ich 
is  an  obedience  to  his  conscience,  that  is,  whether  the  instance 
x>f  the  action  be  a  sin,  beside  the  malice  of  the  principle,  and 
so  every  such  action  become  a  double  sin, —  I  answer,  that  it 
is  according  as  the  instance  is.  .  ^ 

1.  If  it  be  against  a  prime  principle,  in  which  we  are  natu- 
rally, or  any  way  greatly  instructed,  then  the  error  is  ciilpable 
in  that  manner  that  it  remains  voluntary  all  the  way;  ^ and 
then  not  only  the  introduction  or  first  principle,  but'the  eflFect 
also  is  a  sin.  The  man  hath  only  put  a  blind  before:  his  eyes, 
and  in  every  reflex  action  it  is  discovered,  and  he  knows  it 
habitually  all  the  way.  And  therefore,  in  this  case,  the  con- 
science ought  not  to  be  obeyed*.  For  the  conscience  is. but 
imperfect  and  equivocal,  violent  and  artificial.  It-^isvper- 
tsuaded  in  the  act,  and  convinced  of  the  evil  in  the'  habit  .or 
reflex  act,  and  is  no  otherwise  deceived  than  a  man  is  Mind 
that  wears  a  hood  upon  his  eye.* 

2.  If  the  conscience  be  possessed  .with  a  damnable  error, 
and  in  a  great  matter,  and  this  possession  is  a.  dereliction  and 
a  punishment  from  God  for  other  crimes, — it  is  no  matter  whe- 
ther we  call  the  consequent  action  a  sin  or  no  ;  for  the  nmn 
is  in  a  state  of  reprobation,  and  the  whole  order  of  things 
and  actions  in  that  state  are  criminal,  formally  or  equivalently. 
His  prayers  are  abomination ;  and  if  so,  then  the  actions  that 
are  materially  evil,  are  much  worse,  and  in  estimation  are  pro- 
secutions of  the  state  of  sin.     Of  this  sort  ate  they  that  are 

*  CastropaU  torn.  l.  dis.  l.  punct.  6.  n.  3. 
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given  over  to  believe  a  lie ;  all  the  consequent  actions  are  sins^ 
just  as  the  envjes  and  blasphemies  of  damned  people  are 
sins,  or  as  the  acts  of  devils  are  imputed  :  they  .are  consigned 
to  death,  and  all  the  consequent  actions  are  symbolical ;  and 
it  will  be  always  so,  unless  they  can  return  to  a  state  of 
repentance.  ^ 

3.  If  the  conscience  be  abused  in  a  deduction^  conse*- 
quence,  or  less  certain  proposition,  by  evil  arts  and  prejudice^ 
by  interest  and  partiality,  there  is  so  much  evil  in  the  whole 
determination;  as  there  was  in  the  introducing  cause  of  the 
error,  and  no  more.  For  if  the  action  consequent  to  the  per^ 
suasion  were  also  a  sin,  then  it  ought  not  to  be  done ;  but  be^ 
cause  in  this  case  the  conscience  ought  to  be  obeyed,  though 
in  the  whole  affair  there  is  a  sin,  and  it  is  unavoidable, — yet 
the  sin  is  antecedent  to  the  action  and  determination,  but  no 
proper  appendage  or  qualification  of  it.  And  since  the  object 
in  the  present  case  transmits  honesty  and  equity  into  the 
action,  not  according  to  what  it  is  in  the  thing,  but  accord-^ 
ing  to  what  it  is  in  reason,  it  must  needs  be  that  we  are  obliged 
according  to  what  we  find  it  to  be  in  conscience.  For  in 
this  case  we  know  not  what  it  is  in  itself,  and  therefore  by  it 
we  cannot  be  guided  to  choose  or  to  refuse ;  but,  because  we 
must  be  guided  by  something,  it  must  be  wholly  by  opinion 
and  conscience. 

4.  If  the  conscience  be  weakly  and  innocently  mis^ 
^ided,  there  is  no  sin  either  in  the  error,  or  in  the  con* 
-sequent  action.  Because  no  man  is  bound  to  do  better 
than  his  best ;  and  if  he  hath  no  sin  in  the  principle  of  his 
•error,  it  is  certain  he  did  his  best,  that  is,  he  did  all  his  duty ; 
and  then  to  proceed  by  the  best  light  he  hath,  is  agreeable  to 
right  reason  and  to  religion. 

Upon  the  ground  of  these  conclusions  we  may  easily 
infer,  that  though  an  erring  conscience  is  to  be  followed 
(as  it  is  above  explained),  and  yet  that  God  also  is  entirely 
to  be  followed,  and  that  therefore  a  man,  by  accident  and 
by  his  own  fault,  may  be  entangled  ^'  in  nervis  testiculorum 
levJaUiML^  (as  St.  Gregory's  expression  is,  out  of  Job),  in  the 
infoldings.of  sinand  Satan,  and  cannot  escape  innocently  so 
long  as  he  remains  in  that  condition ;  yet,  because  he  need 
not  remain  in  that  condition,  but  either  by  suspecting  himself, 
or  bMig  admonished  by  another,  by  inquiry  and  by  prayer  he 
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xnsLy  lay  iiis  error  down,  —  it  follows,  that  to  obey  God  n&fm 
hath  an  unavoidable  dilemma,  and  never  is  impossible,  »olon|^ 
as  the  man  is  in  a  state  and  possibility  of  repentance.  B^ 
cause  every  error  that  infers  an  action,  that  is  formally  at 
well  as  materially  sinful,  not  only  ought,;  but  may  ajso  b^ 
deposed  or  laid  down ;  because,  in  such  cases,,  no.  man  19 
invincibly  abused.  No  iMn  can  ever  be  in  that  cotidition, 
tkiAi  to  love  God  shall  become  a  sin  to  him ;  because  no  maJt 
can  really  be  ignorant,  or  properly  entertain  this  opinion,  that 
it  is  a  sin  to  love  God ;  that  rebellion  is  lawful ;  that  adiill^iy 
is  no  sin ;  that  it  can  be  lawful  to  strike  a  prince  for  justice^  or 
to  break  a  conmiandment  to  preserve  the  interest  of  a  sec^t^ 
tiiat  a  man  may  rob  God  in  zeal  against  idolatry  and  images^ 
These  things  are  so  plainly  tai^ght^  that,  an  error  in  tbeee 
cannot  choose  but  be  malicious.  ■..-..■.:. 

But  whea  the  tnot  is  in  such  cases  where  either  it  ^iii 
invincible  and  irremediable,  or  where  weakness  jdeads  ext 
cuse,  the  action  is  in  that  degree  innocent  in  whiph  the» 
error  is  unavoidable;  and  if  it  could  be  otherwise,  then  a 
case  might  happen^  in  which,  by  the  laws  ^  God,  a  man 
could  be  bound,  to  that  which  is  intrinsically  evil,  —  andUicai 
God,^  and  not  man,  were  the  author  of  the  sin.         . 

The  sum  is  this.  God  is  supreme,  and>  conscience  is 
his  vicegerent  and  subordinate.  Now  it  is  certain,,  that 
the  law  of  aninferior  cannot  bind  against  the  command  of  a 
4auperior  when  it  is  known<  But  when  the  superior  commur 
nicatesthe  notices  of  his  will  by  that  inferior,  and  no^othev*- 
<wise^  the  subject  is  to  obey  that  inferior,  and  in  so  dc»ng.  he 
obeys  both.  But  the  vicegerent  is  to  answer  for  the  mia^ 
information,  and  the  conscience  for  its  error,  according  tathe 
degree  of  its  being  culpable.        .  r     : 


RULE  IV;  > 


Jt  is  a  greater,  Sin  to  do  a  good  Action  against  our  Consoien'i^, 
^  than  to  do  an  evil  Action  in  obedience  rto  nV. :        -     * 

This  rule  concerns  degrees  only,  >ut  is^^isefijj  'm  iim  con* 
dueling,  some  actions  of  jr^pentance^  a^i.it^isrtp  bofimd^r 
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stood  to  be' true  only  in  equal  cases,  and  when  tliere  is  nOi 
circumstance  aggravating  one  part.  Friar  Clement,  the  Jacor 
bin,  thinks  erroneously,  that  it  is  lawfol  to  kill  his  king ;  the 
poor  demoiselle  Faucette  thinks  it  unlawful  to  spit  in  tbe> 
ohuich:  but  it  happened  that,  one  day,  she  did  it  against  her 
eonscieoce;  and  the  friar,  with  his  conscience  and  a  long! 
bufe,  killed  ihe  king.  If  the  question  be  here,  who  sinned 
■umU?  the  disparity  iis  next  to  infinite ;  and  the  poor  woman  wa» 
lo  be  chidden  for  doing  i^ainst  her  conscience,  and  the  otb^?^ 
to  be  hanged  fat  doing  according  to  his.  B^cansc^  the  firiar'9^ 
MToroould  not  be  invincible  and  inculpable,  her's  might.; 
and  jn  such  questions,  the  e£Eect  of  which  is  of  so  high  con- 
cermnent,  because  the  errors  in  them  are  siqpremQ  imd  daOn 
gerotts^.the  inquisition  ought  to  be  very  great  lyhere  thera 
can  be  difficulty,  and  therefore  the  n^Ugence  is  idways 
intolerable,  and  it  is  jnalicious  where  the  discovery  is  easy,  as 
it  is  in  these  cases.  And  therefore,,  in  so  different  materials, 
the  case  can  no  way  be'equaT;  because  in  one  there  is  a 
greater  light,  a  more  ready  grace,  a  perfect  instruction,  a4 
evident  provision,  an  open  restraint,  and  a  ready  command- 
ment. 

But  when  the  effect  of  th^  questions  is  equal,  and  not 
differenced  by  accidents,  the  rule  is  certain  upon  this  reason ; 
because  a  sin  done  against  knowledge  is  greater  than  a  sin 
done  ignorantly.  He  that  sins  against  his  conscience,  sins 
a^^nst  all  his  knowledge  in  that  particular ;  but  if  he  sins 
against  a  commandment  which  he  knows  not  to  be  such,  he 
sins  Ignorantly,  and  therefore  the  more  excusably.  '^  But  I 
found  mercy,"  saith  St.  Paul,  **  for  I  did  it  ignorantly,  in  un- 
belief." 

Upon  this  accoHnt,  it  comes'to  be  the  same  kind,  and  the 
same  degree  of  crime,  to  sin  against  an  erring,  and  to  sin 
against  a  right  conscience  in  the  same  instances.  He  that 
omits  to  hear  divine  service  on  a  festival,  when  he  hath  no 
reasonable  impediment,  and  be  .who  omits  it  i^pon  a  common 
day,  which  he  erroneously  supposes  to  be  a  festival,  bath 
equaUy  .prevaricated  the  law  of  the  church,  and  the  apalogy 
of  the  commandment  of  God  on  which  this  of  the  church  is 
founded,  th^.  being  equally  against  his  rule  by  which  he 
is  to  walk :  and  this  error  hath  no  influence  upon  the  will 
or  dioice,  but  ip  wholly  exticmsical. to  H*     But  this  is  to  be 
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Utideiistood  in  errors  of  fact,  and  sucltas  are  incmlpable/and* 

have  no  efibct^  and'  make  nd  change  in  the  will.  > 

'     And,  therefore,  in  bur  penitential  sorrows  and  expiations, 

we  need  not  b^  curious. to  make  a  difference  of  them  which 

• 

have  the  same  formal,  malice ;  and  if  we  be  taught  to  make 
Wyyitmay  have  this  evil  consequence  in  it,  that  we  may  lovo 
Our  ignoranqe,  and  flatter  ourselves  in  our  irregularities^ 
which  we  think  will  not  be  so  severely  imputed,  by  reason 
of  the  error.  If  this  be  a  great  crime  to  disobey  our  c6n-» 
licience,  teaching  us  righteous  and  true  propositions,  it  is  on' 
the  other'side  also  very  great  to  suffer  our  conscience  •  to  bo 
BO  misled,  that  a  good  action  shall  become  criminal  by  such 
i^istaking;  so  that,  besides  the  departing  from  our  ride,i 
which  is  equal  in  both,,  they  have  their  own  superadded  evil 
to  weigh  against  each  other.  !        > 


?.; 


RULE  V. 

li  i$  not  lawful  to  delight  in  an  evil  Action  (after  the  Discovery 

-'of  our  Error),  m/tich  we  did  innocently  in  an  erroneous  Con-i 

science,  ■  i 

\  The  case  is  this  V —  Quintus  Hortensius  •  received  a  forged 
Will  of  Mihucius  from  some  heeredipetse  or  testamentarjf 
cheaters ;  and,  because  they  offered  to  verify  it,  and  to  giv^ 
him  d  share,  he  defended  the  forgery, and podsesped  his  part; 
but  wheii' he  afterwards  perceived  the  cheat,  and  yet  detained 
th^  purchase,  he  grew  infamoud  :  it  was  innocent  till  he  knevT 
it/  but  then  it  was  criminal.  He  should  not'  have  pleased 
himself  in  it,  because  he  should  have  restored  it.  ♦  Bift;  in  thi^ 
there  is  no  question.  .         . 

' .  But  when  the  possession  or  purchase  nlaylawfcdly  remain, 
there  is  some  difierence  in  the  decision  of  the  question.  Spu-^ 
rinna,  striking  a  stag,  involuntarily  and  unwittingly  kills  his 
brother,  and  becomes  rich  by  the  inheritance.  Here  the  man 
inust  separate  the  effect  from  its  relation,  and  so  proceed :  the 
ihh^ritatice  was  a  blei^sing,  the  accident  was  tt  misfortune^ 
kiid  if  he  may  not  rejoice  in  that,  he  may  not  give  thanks 
ifbr  it,  but  as  for  a  cross.  Bat  if  he  pleases;  himself  in  the 
jVay  of  his  entrance  to  it,  he  had  a  mmd  ready  to  have  kiile4 
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iiis  bvdtlierif  he  diirst,  or  at  feast  did  secretly  wish  biiii  deac^ 
that  he  might  opealy  have  his  liviiig.  Iti  this  there*  iil  n6 
great  difficulty  to  make  the  separation.  God  strikes'  amafi 
With  blindness,  and  gives  him  a  good  memory ;  ^he  sighs 'fblr 
thaty  and  rejoices  for  this.  A  little  metaphysics  makes  thib 
abstraction.  '  '  • 

^  '2.  But  concemifig<  the  act,  when  it  is  discovered  tohav6 
been  ievily  he  is  to  have  no  other  complacency)  biit-becaui^ 
^e  did  it  ignorantly;  He  that  suffers  nocturnal  pollution^  if 
lie  finds  a  remedy  by^it,  is>to  rejoice  that  himieielf  ^ufibr^  it 
Involuntarily,  that  is,  he  may  rejoice  thsithe  did  not  sii^^ 
tod  of  the  innocence  of  the  joy  he  can  haVe  no  other  testis 
inony  but  by  his  hating  the  act  in  all  case^  in  which  it  is  d 
sin,  ami  refusing  to  do  it.  But  the  French  woman,  whom 
my  Lord  Mototaigne  speaks  of^  who  having  suffered  a  rape  by 
divers  soldiers,  gave  God  thanks,  that,  without  sin,  she  had 
enjoyed  pleasure,  had  a  criminal  joy,  and  delighted^  in  th6 
action,  for  the  voluntary  entertainment  of  which  she  only 
waated  an  excuse.  -^ 

.^^  3.  If  we 'consider  the  whole  conjunction  of  things  toge-' 
ther,  the  evil  act  with  the  advantageous  effect,  we  are  to  jb^ 
iftdifii^rent  t6  joy  and^ sorrow,  that  is,  to  do  neither  dirtcH'f, 
but* to  look  on  it  as  an>  effect  of  the  Divine  providencfe  bringi 
krg  good  out  of  evil,  and  to  fear  lest  a  joy  in  the  whole  should 
entitle  us  too  nearly  to  the  sin  by  the  relation  of  an  after'-act 
and  approbation ;  or  lest  we  be  so  greedy  of  the  effect,  that  we 
be  too  ready  to  entertain  the  like  upon  terms  equally  evil,  but 
less  fortunate.  ?     •: 

,  4«  This  IS  also  to  be  understood  only  in  such  cas^s  iia 
which  we  are  not  obliged  to '  restitution ;  for  if  we  rejbide  Itl 
that  effect  which  we  Wght  to  destroy,  we  recall  the 'sin 
fcqm  the  transient  action,  and  make  it  dwell  with  the  pos^^ 
ne^sipn^  and  then  the  first  involuntary  error  becomes  .^ 
fhbsen  rapine*  .  , 

i  ^  6.  If  the  action  was  only  materially,  and  (herefore  inno-t 
eeady,  an  errof  against;  a  hipi^an  law^  and  turns  to  oui; 
secular  advantage,  we  are  more  at  liberty. to  rejoice  and 
please  ourselves  in  ihe  advantage;  because  human  laws 
mdke  up  action  intrinsically  and  essentially  evil,,  but  qnjy 
relatively  and  extrinsically.  And*  therefore  Ihe  danger  is 
not  so  great  of  poUoiting^e  ^on^cience  (by  the  contract  and 
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fugling  of  the  affectiOAs  with  ilie  forbiddeii  actibn, '  H« 
.that  eats  flesh  iii[  Lent  in  those  pEaces:  and  circumstances 
.where  it  is  forbidden^  and  did  not  remember  it  was  Lent,  or 
fdid  not  know  iti  and  by  so  doing  refreshes  himself  w^U^  ali4 
dcJes  advajQtage  to  his  health, -r-  may  not  be  accused  easily,  if 
he  delights  in  the  whole  action,  as  it  joins  the  error  and  t^ 
advantage.  For,  besides  the  fomier  reason,  this  also  is 
^considerable;  that  human  tews,  not  being,  scr  wise,  and 
^ceUent  as  Divine  laws^  do  belid  t^ore  easily  a<id  readilyv 
Altt  they  mtay  cdmply  with  th^  ends  of  charity  and  gentle^ 
fkf^^Bj  and  hslve  in  them  a  more  apt  dispensatiop,  tod  ahnost 
cf^ferthiemselves  to  go  away^  when  a  greater  good  comes  .i^ 
t^^ir  i^odm.    But  of  this  in  its  due  place. 

6.  In  actions  materially  evil  against  the  Divine  law^,  if 
tbe  event  bannot  be  clearly  separated  from  the  irregularity^ 
ike  first  innocent  error  is,  by  the  after-pleasure,  tilrned  into 
ft  direct  sin%  Gneius  Carbo  Uy  with  I^lia  unwittingly, 
apposing  heir  to  be  his  wife  Posthumi'a;  buf^  i^erwatdsj 
having  discovered  the  error^  was  pleased  in  the  nlistake^ 
because  he,  by  the  arts  of  fancy,  did,  by  an.  after-thought, 
Hepresent  to  himself  the  changd  and  the  Variety^  and  then  hts 
^as  adulterous.  For  to  be  pleased  iil  the  mistake  vt^ich 
brings  no  advantage  separable  from  the  sini  is  directly  td 
bhooSe  the  sin  for  the  advantage'  sake ;  and  this  waS  Carbo'd 
case. 


RULE  VI. 

»      •       ,-  •    . 

^n  innocent,  or  invincibly  erring  Conscience,  is  to  be  obeyed 
even  against  the  known  Commandment  of  our  Superiors. 

* 

AbAiKST  this  St.  Bemiard^  sieeiiis  to  argue  ^ahiestly:  "Si 
ihntopere  vitanda  siint  scandala  parviilofum,  quantd  ampltusf 
preslatorum,  quos  sibi  Deus  coaequare  quodaihmodo  inf 
t^que  dignatur,  dum  sibunet  ihipUGEtt  et  illorum  rdverentiam 
et  contemptiim?^  &c.  *'  If  with  so  greiit  caiitibn  we  fen^t 
be  careful,  that  we  do  riot  ofibnd  any  of  God*s  little  oheis, 
how  much  more  must  we  be  ctin6us  to  ivoid  giving  ofibm^e 
ib  great  ones,  to  our  sup^Hors>^  whoiri  Gbd  s^riis,  in  Isdm^ 


.  K 
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stonher>  to. m^e  equal  to  himself,  while  the  i-everence,  or 
the  contismpt  that  is.  done  to  them,  he  takes  unto,  himself; 
s^y^ng*  ^  He  that  heareth  you/  heareth  me,  and  he  that 
despiseth.  you,  despiseth  me.-  But  if  you  say,  that  meii 
may  be  (Received  iu:  their  inquest  after  the  will  of  God,  and 
may  deceive  others  in,  reporting  it;  ;what  is  that  to  .thi^e/ 
who.  knowest  not  that.,  they  are  deceived?  especially  $ia€« 
from  Sdriptures  thou  art  taught,  '  That  the  Ups  of  tie  priegtt 
aiball  preserve  knowledge,  and  they  shall  require  the  law.  al 
hi9  mouth,  because  he  is  the  angel  of  the  Lord  of  Hosta.'!^ 
To  which  discourse.of  St,  Bemiard,  tile  following  conside^»* 
tjons  may^add  some  moment;  and  the  discussing  them,  in&j 
give  light  to  the  inquiry,    ,  . ,  i 

2*  Fpr.  in  things  indifierent  the  command  of  th^  ^uperioc 
mus^.nef 49  b^  accounted  the  will  of  God;  for  althpugh  Qfic 
l^^periQrs,  are  executiojiers  of  the  Divine  laws,  yet  1;)^cau^€[ 
they  have,  also  a  legislative  power,  they  who  can  altei^ 
nothing  in  things  commanded  or  forbidden  by  God,  musi 
have  a  power,  to  command  or  to  forbid  respectively  in  things^ 
y;MJUifierent,  ornot.at  all:  and,  therefore,  in  such  things  ouii 
Qpnacienc€J  i9  bouRd  to  obey.  : 

i  .  3^  And  if.  conscience  be  pretended  against  it,  it  is  .aQ 
fOTor,  and  o.ught  to  ,be  laid  down ;  for  to  follow  this  erri^ 
conscience,  engages  us  in  sin  all  tbe  way- 

4^  But  as  he  ,that  submits  his  understanding  to  th^ 
obedience  of  Jesus,  pleases  God  most,  even  when  he.  dpis^ 
it  in  defiance  of  all  arguments  apd  temptations  to.  the  cpn*; 
trary,  which  though  he  cannot  answer,  yet  he  resolves  tq 
follow  Christ;  SO:  be  does  best,  who,  though  his  conscience 
pretend  reasons  .against-  it^  will  yet  lay  asid^  those  reasanj^ 
thathem^y  submit  to. his  superiors.  .    ,..  ; 

. .  6. 1?or  it  ia  a  great  crime  by  rebelling  against,  or  slightingi 
Jh^  command  of  our  rulers,  to  give  offence  to  whole  societieei 
of  men ;  anjl  there  can  be  no  greater  contempt  do^e  to  theini 
than  by  undervaluing  their  judgment  to  prefer  our  own ;  an4 
therefore,  the  prophet  pronounces  woe  to  th^mj>  who  "  ar§ 
wise  in  their  own  eyes."  ; 

6.  But  let  a.  subjects  be.  ever  so  wise,  he  ought  not  to 
judge  his  s^perior^  or  to  condemn  his  sentence;  andthere-o 
fbre  he  mubt  be  judged  by  ii,  and  not  by  his  own  erring  conr 
liNcience.. .  ; 
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7.  For  as  he,  who  hath  made  a  vow  of  obedience,  hatb 
divested  himself  of  all  pretences  of  contradicting  what  shall 
be  imposed;  and  if  his  conscience  shall  check  him  in  the 
instance^  he  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  a  temptation,  and  use 
it  accordingly :  so  must  it  be  also  in  every  subject,  who  by 
the  laws  of  God  is  as  much  tied  to  obey  his  superior,  ad  he 
can  be  by  any  law  which  he  puts  upon  himself.  The  effect 
of  th^se  suggestions  is  this,  that  in  things  where  the  law  o£ 
God  hath  not  declared  positively,  an  erring  conscience  is  not 
{o  be  attended  to ;  but  the  law  of  the  superior^  and  his  sen- 
tence, must  be  the  guide  of  his  conscience. 
*  To  this  discourse  I  answ^er  in  short,  that  it  is  all  very 
true ;  that  the  lawful  superiors  are  God's  vicegerents, 
appointed  over  us  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  so  as  ta  be. 
(executioners  of  the  Divine  laws;  and  besides  this,  to  make 
laws  in  things  indifferent  and  pertaining  to  men ;  that  all 
eontempt  done  to  them  is  done  to  God ;  that  it  is  scandalpuS' 
to  refuse  obedience  to  them ;  that  he  is  a  proud  man  who 
says  he  is.  wiser  than  his  superiors^  and  he  is  intolerable 
liliat  prefers  his  private  folly  before  the  public  wisdom ;  and 
therefore  it  is  well  inferred,  that  the  error  of  an  abused 
conscience  ought  to  be  laid  down ;  and  though  he  cannot  in 
particular  answer  the  arguments  which  trouble  him,  yet,  if  be 
have  reason  to  believe  that  though  the  arguments  be  too 
hard  for  him,  the  superior's  command  is  innocent;  it  were 
well  if  he  would  lay  aside  those  arguments  and  adhere  io 
authority.  Yet  all  this  touches  not  the  secret  of  the  ques^ 
tion;  for. 

He  that  compares  the  law  of  conscience  with  the  law 
of  the  superior,  compares  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  man ; 
and  the  question  is  not,  whether  a  man  should  follow  bis 
superior  or  follow  himself?  but,  whether  God  or  man  be  to  be 
obeyed,  whether  the  superior  or  the  supreme  be  to  be  attended 
to  ?  The  reason  of  this  is,  because  the  conscience:  standi 
bound  by  the  suppo$ed  law  of  God,  which  being  superior  to 
aD^the  law  of  man,  must  rather  be  obeyed;  and  therefore^ 
although  the  arguments  conclude  rightly  that  an  erring  oon* 
iscience,  disobeying  his  superior's  lawful  command,  does  sin 
greatly;  yet  they  cannot  conclude,  that  he  avoid&sinby  obey* 
ing  against  his  conscience ;  for  his^condition  is  indeed  perplexed; 
and  he  can  no  way  avoid  sin,  but  by  laying  bis  error  aside 
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fiM/anddjfeli  obeying.  And  since  lie  sins,  ^6thei^  heobeyd 
bis'  superior's  ju^t  Gt>mmand  or  the  unjust  ocimm&nd  of  ItM 
cbtiscience>  the  inquiry  is^  in  this  sad  oonjunction  of  things^ 
by  what  hand  he  must  be  'smitten,  pn  whi^h  side  he  must 
fall,  that  he  may  fall  the  easier  ?  To  this  the  rule  answen^ 
that  his  erring  conscience  must  be  obeyed  rather^  becsHusa 
he  is  persuaded  that  Qod  speaks  tliere,  and  is  not  perauaded 
that  God  speaks' by  his  superior. .  Now,  though  ib  diis  h^ 
be  deceived,  yet  he,  that  will  not  go  there,  where  he  thinks 
God  iSy  and  leave  that  where  he  thinks  God  is  not, —  does  mso^ 
certainly  go  towards  God,  but  does  certainly  forsake  him,  as 
much  as  lies  in  him.     For,  •       ' 

It  is  to  the  consoience  all  one  a<a  if  .the  la,w  of  God  were 
really  upon  it,  if  it  be  thought  it  is.  '^Idem^  est  esse  et 
i^ppiarere  "  in  this  case ;  and  therefore  the  erring  .conscience 
is  to  be  attended  to,  because  tlie  will  and  the  affections  are 
for  Gt)d,  though  the  judgment  hath  mistakea  a'  glow-worm 
for  the  sun.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  when  thd 
conscience  errs  innocentJy  and  unavoidably,  which  it  cati^ 
never  do  in  the  precepts  of  nature,  and  brightest  revelation;  ^ 

But  if  the  conscience  does  err  vincibly,  that  is,  with-  anP 
a'etual  faulty  and  )an  imperfect^  artificial  resolution^  such  « 
one,  tis  a  good  man  will  not,  and^a  wise  man  need  not  hal^/ 
this  present  persuasion  excuses  him  not  frOin  a  doiible  siny 
for  breaking  a  double  duty;  for  he  is  bound  ^  to  correct  hn^ 
eitor,  atid  to  perform  the  precepts  of  his  superior;  and  if  lie 
does  not,  his  sin  is  more  than  that  whiieh  was  in:  the  vtbiousf 
cause  of  his  mispersuasion,  as  I  showed  iii  the  explicatioh  of 
the  foiteer  rules.  ^     »  ' 

But  according  as  the  ignorance  and' error  approslchi^ 
towards  pity>  lessening  or  excusiilg,  so  the  sin  also  iAe^ 
clinei.  He  that  thinks  it  is  not  lawful  at  diQ  to^  take  up  ahdij^ 
at  the  command  of  his  prince,  in  an  unjust  i6r 'a.  dubibiliir 
etiiwe,  sins  if  he  does  what  he  thinks  soiittlawfiil,  and  hecon^ 
niits  iKy  iifai-in  disobeying,  that  only  ejecepted  'which  entered' 
ittCo  his  mispersuasioti,  which  is  great isr/or-  iess^  *  bif -  neit  t<f 
BOiEi^  at  *all,'aiccording  as  was  the  cause  of  his-  eiror,'  Vrfaidi  v& 
the  whole  coiistitutioh  of  afiktrs  he  c^ould  not  wdl  aroid.  *  Biiif 
he  that  is  foolishly  petsuadefd  that  aH  governmeiit  is'^t^la^ 
fnl  and  antichristian,  is  bound  to'  l^y  his  error  down ;  and 
besi(tes  the  vicious  cause  of-his  eriror^  he  sins  in  the  evil  effect 
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pf  it,  thdugh  hifl  iqip6Ffe0t,  equiVQpal  ooBsciei^oe  oalkon  him 
tp:  the  QQDtraiy ; ,  yet  he  ^ips-  if  he  does  >  not  pbey^  because  ia 
^ch  notorious  and  evident  prop<>8ition6  an  error  is  not  only 
malicious  in. the  principle,  but  voluntary,  all  thja:W$iy;  and 
therefore  may  easily,,  and  must,  certainly  be.  laid  aside  in 
•very  period  of  determination. 

;.  Whatsoever  cases  are  between  these,  partake  of  the  exr 
tremes;  according  to  their  proper  reason-and  relation.. 


.r 


RULE  VII.  : .; 

JTfe  ''Rrror  of  an  abused  Cdmcience  ought  to  bi  reforrhed,  some- 
*• '  ihhes  bif  the  Command  of  the  Will,  but'  ardiimrify  bg^d 
^    cdfiiraty  Reason.  -.    ..    - 

In  iFyihe  errpr  did  begUi  upon  a  probable  reasoii,  it ,ca^ot  bQ 

lefprmed  but  by  a  reason  seeming  eq\ial  to  it,  bep^se  a^l^ss 

leafKm  hath  not  naturally  the.  same  efficacy  with  a  great^ ; 

«i|d  to  assent  to  a  less,  probability  against  a  greater,  ia^ic^ 

^  agaipst  r^tson,  against  all  that  by  which  this  lesser  reason 

y^  putweighed*.  *  For  in  this  case  the  will  can  have  no  infln- 

ence^  which,    not.  being  .  a .  cognpscitive    and  discpura^g 

l^bcvlty^  must  bei  determined  by  its  ownmotive^.wheuit  is  not 

QCiennined  by  reason,  that  is^  by  the  nuxtives^of  undersi^nd-r 

p^^    iKTow  the  motives  of  wiU^  whein  it  is  notmovecjlby  ^gb^ 

fieasqn,  are  pleasure  and;  profit,  ambition  and  retrengCi  p^q; 

tiality  and  pride,  chance  or  humour :,  aiul  how  these  prin;;; 

ciples  can  disabuse  a  conscience  is  very  har<^  to  understan^i 

^w  readily  and.  certainly  they  dp  abuse it^. is  notJ^surd.  Whe- 

Uier  the  sta^ra  be  evea  or  odd  ?  whether  the  soul  be  gei\erate4,i 

^'Cre^ted  ai^i  infused  ?  whether  it  be  lawful  tp  .,figl^t  ov  T!^\ 

^gffiuui  a  prince,  yrh^t  bath  the  will  tp  do,  with  it  ?  If  the  wiJL 

UA^dles,  and  iq^kes  the  resolution,  it  shall  be  determine^^, 

qot  as  it  js  \ff^»:  fatut  a$[.  i|;  fallis  put  by  chwce,,  or  ;by.  evilft  or  by^ 

ym  iaduci^ments.   For  in  the  will  there  is  np  argument  gocMl^ 

l^t  reaspn ;  I  fnesu^,  bpth^inibg  matter  of  nature  and  of  grace  ;j 

t)^  is^  reason  ^hao^iged  into  a  rnqtive,  and  an  instrument  pf) 

|iersi^ion,frpm  whatsoever  inducing  principle; 
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'^  ^2.  Some:  iMLTe  ieiffirmed  V  ikAt  theevtCnr  Cff  a-  consoikiet 
ihay  fairly  berdeposed  nptm  aiiy:  ptt)]bable  ar^iiment^  tiioiigh 
nf  liess^  perstmsion;  Jivhich^  iC  it  ^tM  be  admiUedy  iraiild 
give  Ikhve  fbf  a  mapi.to  ohooseliik  side  ds-be  pleases ;  beoatni, 
in  all  tdoral  things/  as.  dif^ssed  with  circtiiDstailces>  it  is  y»tf 
etusy  ti>  findiome  degrees  ofprobflbilityy  but  rery  difficult  16 
£rid  a  case  ^a^inst  vf^hich  njdthing  can  be  diaputeid.:  Aid 
therefore,  if  ithapp^s  idiat  a  ulian  be  better  rpenniekledx>f!hk 
error  than  of  th^  contrary  tnitb^  that  truth  cannot  be  cfao9ea 
wisely,  hoc  the  error  hotieistly  deposfed^  because  it.is.  doii^ 
against  the  wsy  of  a  man,  hot  absolutely,  but  Comparatiyel^ 
against  reason* . , 

3/  If  the  reason  (nil)oth.£ades  seems  -equally  probable,  thfe 
will- may  detenhine  by.  any  of  its  proper  motives  that  alt 
honest ;  any  prudent  interest,,  any  fkur  compliance^  any.  cuftr 
torn,  in  case  tiiese  happen  to  be  on  the  right  side.  Wbeil  the 
argumSents  seetn  ,  eqnal^  :the  understanding  of  consdefitte 
cannot '  deternmie«  It  must  either  be  a  chance,  and  a  speeiai 
{K^ovidence  of  God,'  or  si  particular  :gtacfe,«  that  easts  ua  oft 
^e  right  side.  But  whatsoever  it  be  that  then/  determiitea 
lis  to  the  right,  if  of  itsielf  it  be  innoceilt,  k  is  ia  thai^  cailt 
an  effect  of  €rodV  gi^ce,  and  an  apt  instrument  of  a  i%bt 
conscience.  .-  ;    f 

'4*  When  the  conscience  is  errotieous,  and  th^  error  uifc^ 
reasonable,  commenced  wholly  upon  interest,  trifling  ^eganfaii^ 
or  vicious  principles,  the  error  may  be  deposed  honestly, 
though  there  be  no  reason  thought  of  to  the  contrary,  be* 
sides  the  discovery  of  the  first  abuse.  The  will  in  this  case 
is  enough.  "  Volo  servareanimam  meam,"  said  one;  ♦'  I 
will,  I  am  resolved  to  save  my  own  soul."  A  man  may,  and 
ought  to  luit^  the  evil  principle  of  his;  i^iror,  and  dediine^'H 
upon  the  stod^  of  indignation,  which  in^  this  ^ase  is  a  put  of 
repentance.  And  this  insinuates  the  reason  of  this  discpjurse* 
For, 

Repentance  is  founded  principally  in  the  will ;  and  wbalp 
soever  a  man  is  to  leave  upon  the  stock  of  repentance,  hemaj 
do  it  wholly  upon  the  stock  of  biai  will,  informed,  or  inclined  h$ 
general  propositions!  witEout  any  cognizance  of  the  partieulanf 


^  *.» 
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•cientii,  im.  14.   Bardiifr  (Ur  cdaieieiitA  ^tlcf|ikVdi  cap.  11. 
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tyf  tiie  present 'Question.  Eratosthenes  coming  a&ong  {heTer- 
riian  magiy  and  obserVing^their  looser  cnstoms  of  marrying  their 
isisters  and  their  mothers,  falls  in  love  with  his  half-sister 
.Lampra,  and  marries  hen  A  while  after,  perceiving  that  he 
Entered  lipon  this  action  upon  no  other  account  but  lust  and 
4ancy,and  compliance  with  the  impurer  magi,  he  began  to  hate 
Iris  act  for  the  evil  inducement,  and  threw  away  her  and  his 
#olly  together.  This  he  might  do  without  any  further  reason- 
ings about  the  indecency  of  the  mixture,  by  perceiving 
4faai  a  crime  or  a  folly  stood  at  the  entrance,  and  invited 
^ini  to.  an  evil  lodiging.  He  that  begin&  without  reason,  hath 
reason  enough  to  leave  off,  by  perceiving  he  had  no  reiison  to 
4>egin:  and  in  this  case  the  will,  is  the  great  agent,  which 
Aer^ore  here  is  no  ill  principle,;  because  it  leaves  the  error 
tipon  the  stock  of  grace  and  repentance  *•  .     I 

^  ' '  6.  If  the  will  entertained  the  error  without  any  reaspn  at 
tril;  as  oftentimes  it  does,  it  knows  nqt  why,  she  may  also  det 
^bse  it  honestly  without  any  reason  relating  to  the  particulate 
iBiyon:  this  general,  that  it  could  not  make  the  action  to  b^ 
^cimscieiltious  to  have  it  done  without  any  induceiaent.'  But 
tfien  the  taking  "up  the  contrary  truth  upon  as  little  reason,  is 
innocent,  because  it  happens  to  be  on  the  right  Iside ;  but  it  is 
not  virtue  nor  conscience  till  it  be  persuaded  by  itomelbing/ 
that  is  a  fit 'inducement  either  in  the  general  or  in  the 
^pArtfcufer.  ':':■-'  -^  .  .;/:'..: 
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TKe  Horror  vf  a  CotUtittnee  is  not  ahvayn  to  he  opened  to  ihi 
^'^  erriiig  Persoh  by  the  GuidtstfSoiib,  or  tmu  other  charitabli 


Athiser. 


It  the'eifrbr  begani  with  a  sin,  and  still  dwells  there  upon  the 
iiade  titpck,  or.if  it  be  productive  of  a  sin;  it  is  always  'to'  }}4 
8ifec6yer^d,'H;hough  tte'  greatest  temporal  indonvehiehce  werk 
fetettAhity  eotis^uent'  to  the  -disco veiy.  Because  a  rrtem  mus< 
not  be  suffered  to  lie  in  sin,  no,  not  a  minute,  if  he  can  be 
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reibQyerpd  br.rescii^.from  it;  aud  no  teUpoml  advantage  or 
4i8advant;s^ie  .caa  be  considerable  ia  this  caae»  which  is  the 
case  of  a  soul ;  an  eocor  that  is  vincible^  is.  all  the  way  crimi» 
naU  a^d  miust  not  be  permitted. .  ^  i: 

,  *  2.  If  .the  error'be  iiiviiicibley  and  innocent  or  pitiable  in 
the  /causiBy  and  yet  -ends  in  an.  intolemble  event,  and  the  effect 
be.  a:  crime  or  a. great  danger,  to  souls,  the  error  miist.be 
discQYered  by  the^  that  can.  The .  Novatians .  erred  in .  ibf 
matter  of  repentance :  the  inducing  cause  of  their  error  was 
ah  Qver-active  zeal,  and  too  wary  a  tenderness  in  avoiding 
^a'lid^l  and  judging  concerning  it.  God  served  the  ends  of 
his  glory  by  the.  occasion  of  that  error,  for  he  usiea  to  bring 
good  out  of  every  evil;  and  the  church,,  under  a.  b&Uxf 
article,  grew  as  wary  as  the  Novatians,  as  watchful  against 
scandal,  as  severe  against  lapsed  persons.  Now,  although  in 
this  case  the  error  was  from  an  innocent  cause,  yet. .because 
it  landed  them  upon,  a  course  of  disciplii^  and  piersaasioti 
that  was  not  innocent,,  they  were  not  to  be  permitted  in  their 
error,  though  the  dissolution., of  the  error  might  or  would 
have  occasioned  the  remission  of  discipline*  For  their  door 
trine,  of  repentance  was  dishonourable  to.  the  mercies  of  God^ 
an.  instrument  of  despair,  a  rendering  the  power  of  the  Leyv 
jand  the  ministry  of  the  order  ecclesiastical ,  in  a  maiinar 
wholly  useless,  and  would,  if  it  were  pursued,  to  its  ^uat 
^consequents,  have  hindered  repenting  sinners  to  revert  to  the 
folds  of  the  church;  and  therefore,  for  the  accidental  good 
which  God  brought,  or.  whjch  was  likely  to  have  come  from 
ihat  error. or  .the  innocence  of  its  principle,  it  was  not  to  be 
conceal^,  but  reproved  and  destroyed  because  it  dwelt  in 
sin. ..  He  that  believes  that  repentance  to  be  sufficient,  which 
bath  in  it  notbii^  but  sorrow  for  what  is  past,. and ;a  present 
piirpbse.  without  amendment  really  in  the  future,  upon  no 
.preteoce-is  to.be  .complied  withal  in  the  palliation  pf  his 
error,  because  the  consequence  of  his  error  is  such  a  dani- 
fger,  .or  such  a  state  of  sin,  .for  which  nothing  can  make 
amends*  > 

.  ;  <3.^f  the  eri:or  be  invincible,  ai^d  the  .consequent  of  the 
.persuasion  be  consistent  with  the  stat(&  of  grace,  the  ettof 
mvi»%  be  opeited  or  not  ^opened,,  according  to  prudent  conr 
.!Eji4efations  renting  to  the  person,  and  his  state  of  affairs.  So 
iimt'  Ahej^rrpr  m^st, rather  be  fiuff|jred  thftn  a  grievQiis.«canr 
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idal,  or  «Q  intolerable;  or  a  terf  fgnktitusfoii^emmoe.  To 
ibis  puipose  Comitolut  tays,  Jt  was  detenttuaed  by  a  coiigf«^ 
gation  of  learned  and  prudent  persOna  in  answer  to  a  strange 
and  a  rare  case  happening  in  Venice :  a  gentlemSan  ignorantly 
did  lie  with*  bis  mother ;  sbe  kneW  it,  but  intended  i{  hot,  till 
At  her  curiosity  and  in  her  Search  iftAietber  her  son  intended 
k  t6  her  maid^  sbe  was  surpHsed  and  ^ottenr  with  child  r  she 
]ierceiving  her  shame  and  sorrow  hasten,  sent  Iieridon  to 
4xav€l  for  many  years ;  and  he  returned  not  till  his' moth^s 
{eniale  birth  was  grown  to  be  a  haikdttome'pretty  ihaiden.  At 
ills  return  he  espies  a  sweet  faced  giil  in  the  bouse,  likes 
iier;  .loves  her,  and  intends  to  marry  her.  His  ii^otber  con* 
jnted  him  by  alL  Chat  was  sacred  and'  pro&ne  that  be  should 
mAy  sa^ng,  'she  was  a  beggar's  child;  whom  for  pity's'sake 
she  rescued  iroiit  the  streets  and  beggary,  and  that  he  should 
npt  by  dishonouring  his  family  make  her  to  die  withsorron^/ 
TSbe  gentleman's  afiections  were  strong,  aqd  not  to  be  mas* 
tiesed,  and  he  married  his  own  sister  and  his  o^n  daughfiei; 
iBut  now  the  bitrngs  of  the  motber^s  conscience  were .  into<>- 
lerable,  and  to  her  confessor  she  discavered  the  whole  basi^ 
jaess  within  ay  ear  or  two  after  this  prodigious  marriage,  aiid 
aaked  whetlier  sh^  were  bound  torevieal  the  case  'to  hereon 
and  daughter,  who  now  lived  in  love  and  sweetness  of  socie^> 
ianpoently,  t&ough  with  secret  misfortune,  which  they  felt 
not.  It  was  concluded  negatively,  she  was  not  to  reveal  it^ 
lest  she  bring  an  intolerable  misery  ki'  the  place  ^f  that 
which  to  them  was  no  sin;  or  lest  upon  notice  of  llie'err^or 
they  might  be  tempteid,  by  their  mutual  endearotent  and  liieir 
common  children,  to  cohabit  in  despite  of  the^^ase,  and.  so 
duuige  that  iAto  a  known  sin,  which- before  watf  ah  unknown 
calanMjtyi;  i  and  by  this  state  of  the  aiutwer,  they  were  pei^ 
vmitted  to  .their  innocence,  and  the  children  to  their  inhmt^ 
«nce,  and' all  undef  the  protection /of  a  harmless,  though 
•enring  and  mtstaken  eonscienoe.    .  <  ^ 

4.  df  it  be  doubtful  whether  more  good  ^r^^hurt  mayJie 
consequent  to  the  discovery,  it  is  better  to  conceal  it.  'Be^ 
ctose  it  is  more  toleraJble  to  4ave  a  g(3od  oinitl^d,  than  to 
have  an  «vil  done. '  That  may  sometimes  be  lawful,  this  cai^ 
never;  and  p.  known-evil'  that  is  ndt  a 'sin,  is  rather  to  be 
admitted  than  an  unknown,  which  noinan-cah  tell  whether  it 
wAlanrive.    But  in  this/  the  priidenoe  of  a  gobd  aqd  a  wiee 
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Bum  ift  to  he  inn  i>iily  guide,  and  Ged's  glory  his  onlymeasmi 
and  the  publie -good,  and  the  gveater  concernments  of  the 
iaturested  be  chiefly  regardedL 


-I*-. 


CHAPTER  IV, 


OF  THE  PKOBABLE,  OR  THINKING  CONSCIENCE. 

RULE  I.  \ 

A  probable  Conscience  is  an  imperfect  Assent  to  an  uncertain 
Proposition,  in  which  one  Part  is  indeed  clearly  and/ully 
chosen,  but  with  an  explicit^  or  implicit  Notice  that  the  con- 
trary  is  also  fairly  eligible, 

A  vnoBABiiE  conscience  dwells  so  between  the  sura  and  thi) 
doubtful  that  it. partakes  something  of  both..  For  a  sure 
conscience  may  begin  upon  a  probable  inducement,  buA  is 
made  sure  either  by  an  assent  to  the  conclusion^  stronger 
duoi  the  preodises  will  infer,  or  by  a  seflex  act,  or  some  other 
coUateml  hardness  and  adventitious  confideBce,  and  there? 
fyre  the  probable  i^  .distinguished  from  that  by  the  ib^wp^ 
fection  of  the  assent.  But  because  in  that  respect  it  ap* 
proaohes  to  the  doubtful,  and  in  that  is  alike,  it  is  differenced 
ficom  this  by  4he  detetminaticm.  For  a*  doabtful  consicienee 
considers  the  probabilities  on  each  sic|.e,  and  dares  not  choose^ 
aB4  ^anpot.  But /the  probable  does  choose^  though  it  con* 
ipders  that  in  the  thing  itself  there  can  be  no  certainty.  And 
from  them  both  it  is  distinguished  by  the  intervening  of  the 
wfU.  Wot 'in  the  -sure  conscience  the  will  works  not  at  aU| 
because- it  is  wholly  conducted  by  the  understanding,  and  its 
prcqper  mptives*  In  the  doubtful  the  will  cannot  interpose 
by  reason  of  fear  and  an  uncertain  spirit;  but  in  the  probible 
^t  can  ioterveney  not  directly,  but  collaterally  and  indirectly^ 
because,  the:  i:i^otiTes  of  the  .probdbfle  .conscience  are  not 
flwagrc^  sufficn^ul  to  make  the  oonolusion  withpiit  something 
of  ihe^vrill  applied  to  -extrinsieal -motiveisi,  wUich(  reflect.  akMi 
ypon  the  uqdaystftnjjringt;:  )ai)(l  y^t  ia  this  ciilnsoience  -  thete  is 
no  fear,  and  therefore  the  will  can  here  be  obeyed,  which  in 
the  %at.f  needs*  not,  in  the?  last;  it  eannotM    Forit  iib  n^tiAirk- 
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flble,  that  a  |iiobri>le  consciebce  ;dibiigli  it  be  in  speCuktioR 
miceitain^yetit^maybe  practically  certain, -^  that  is/ he  tiiat 
believes  bis  opinion  to  be  probable^,  cannot  biit  think  that  it 
is  possible  be  may  be  in  an  actual  error,  but  yet  he  may 
know  that  it  is  innocent  to  do  that  for  which  he  hath  a  pro- 
bable reason;  for  thoxigh  in  all  these  cases  he  may  choose 
that  which  is  the  wren^  part,  yet  ^e  pf oceeds  as  safely  as  if 
he  had  chosen  right:  for  if  it  were  not  safe  to  do  that  which 
is  only  probable,  then  nothing  could  be  done  till  something 
were  demonstrated ;  and  then  in  moral  theology  we  should 
often  stand  "still  and  suspend  our  act,  but  seldom  do  any 
thing ;  nay^  sometimes  we  should  neither  act  nor  suspend^  it 
being 'but  probable  that  either  is  to  be  chosen.  Yea,  some- 
times it  happens  what.  Aristotle  said,  thatVfalse  things  are 
made  more  probable  than  true/  as  it  is  to  all  them  who.  are 
innocently  and  invincibly  abused;  and  in  this  case,  if  pro- 
bability were  not  a  sufficient  conviction  of  conscience,  siich 
persons  could.not  honestly  consent  to  truth.  For  even  wise 
men  disagree  in  their  sentences  of  truth  and  error,  and  after 
a 'great  search,  scarcely  do  they  discover  one  single  truth 
«BtO' just  measures  of  confidence;  and,  therefore,  no  other 
law  could -be  exacted  for  human  actions,  than  an  opinion 
honestly  entered  into,  and  a  probable  conscience.  And  it  is 
r^matkable  that  Cicero*  saith,  that  theword  ^' arbitror"  is 
^^  Yerhum  consideratissimum  ;'^  and  the  old  Romans  were  re^ 
served  and  cautious  in  the  decrees  of  judges,  and  the  forms 
of  their  6ath  began  with  '  arbitror,'  although  they  gave  testi- 
mony of  things  whereof  they  were  eye-witnesses ;  and  the 
words. which  their  preetors  did  use  in  their  sentences,  was 
"fecisse  videtur,**  or  **non  videtur/* — "He  that  observ^th 
the  winds,  shall  not  sow ;  and  he  that  watcheth  the  clouds,' 
shall  never  reap^;*'  which  means,  that  if  we-  ^tart  at  evfery 
objection,  and  think- nothing  safe  but  what  is  certaiii,  and 
nothing  certain  but  what  can' be  demonstrated,' that  man  is 
over  wiseahd  ovcir  juist,  and  by  Jii^  too  curi&uis  search  missies 
trhat  he  inquires  for.  'AiyoW*  iS^ayxVidn^;;  ePuara  riiv  vTroKtifithnv 
fixny  haffa^hsln,  **  That  is  well  enough  proved,  that  is  proved 
according  to 'the  subject  matter." — For  there  la  not  the  sam^ 
exactness  to  be  looked  £or4n:  all  didciplfQes,  any  mt>re  than 
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johiuJl  DQAnofactttrest ..  Bttt  in' those  things  iivbich  are  honea^ 
;W4  just,  and  which.  cPBcern  the  public^  rtxravmp  ix^i  iuxpofcfiv 
.^e^.^Tsamv^  ''There  is  so  much  dissension  and  deception/'  thieft 
jthiags  are  good  pr  bad. not  by  themsehres,  bat  as:  they  are  in 
law ;  Ti^iuietffjLevov  ya^  iamiv  btti  roa-ovrov  riitfiGg  eon^nrsTv  naSf 
itctaroy  yhog,  i<f>  oo'oy  fi  roy  vpiyiAaroi  picii  kmisx^^  •  ^  He  is 
.wall  instructed  who  expects  that  manner  of  proof  for  things, 
^luch  the  nature  of  the  things  will  bear/'  said  Aristotle  ^. 
lAnA  m. moral  things,  it  is  sufficient  that  a  thing  is  judged 
;tK|ie'and  certain,  though  by  an  uncertain  argument;  and  the 
.Itpinion  amy  be  practically  certain,  when  the  knowledge  of  it 
is  41:1  speculatiQn  only  probable. 

..  ,rli  hath  two  sorts  of  motives,  intrinsical  and  extrinsicaL 
.Hh^i  is  reason,  this  is  iauthority :  and  both  of  them  have  great 
i^nsiderations  in  order  to  practice,  of  which  I  am  to  give 
.account  in  the  following  rules. 


••■» ." 


RULE  II. 


-A  Conscience  that  is,  at  first j  and  in  its  own  Nature^  probable, 
'  may  be  made  certain  ify  Accumulation  of  many  Probabilities 
operating  the  same  Periudsion. 

£y£RY  probable,  argument  hath  in  it  something  of  persuasion 
and  proof,  and  although  it  cannot  produce  evidence  and 
entire  conviction  to  a  wise  and  a  discerning  spirit,  yet  it  can 
jeflfect  all. that  it  ought;  and  although,  if  the  will  list,  or  if 
passions  rule,  the  understanding  shall  be  made  stubborn 
against  it,  and  xejeqt  it  easily ;  yet  if  nothiiig  be  put  in  bar 
tugainst  it,  it  may  bring  a  man  to  adhere  to  it  beyond  the 
evidence. .  But  in  some  cases  there  are  a  "Ivhole  army  of  little 
pe^Ie^  heaps;  of  probable  inducenients  which  the  under^ 
■standing  Lamasses  together^  and  from  every  side  gathers  all 
.that  can  give  light  and  motion  to  the  article  in  question ;  it 
draws  auxiliaries  from  every  thing,  fights  with  every  weapon^ 
and  by  all  means  pursues  the  victory ;  it  joins  line  to  linef, 
;md  precept  to  precept,  reason  to  reason, .  and  reason  to 
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authority ;  tjie  aayuigs  of  wise  men  with  the  proverbs  of  the 
people;  confient  of  talkers,  and  the  argaings  of  dkpiftters; 
^6  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  reasiUMiUe&ess  ^f  its  ex- 
peptatioBs ;  the  capacities  and  pbs^ilHlities  of  men,  and  of 
accideiMs;  tha  purposes  and  desi^s,  the  usefulness  and 
leewards;  and  by  what  all  agents  are  and  ought  to  be  moved ; 
Quatoms  are  mingled  with  laws,  and  decencies  with  consi- 
.deration  of  profit;  the  understanding  considers  the  present 
j^tate  and  h^ap  of  circumstances,  and  by  prudence  weighs 
^vei^y  thing  in  its  own  balance ;  it  considers  the  consequent 
pf  the  opinion  it  intends  to  establish,  and;  well  weighs  the 
inconvenience  of  the  contrary.  But  from  the  obscurity  and 
fiosttfficiency  of  these  particulars,  there  cannot  come  a  perfect 
light ;  if  a  little  black  be  mingled  with  white,  the  product 
must  have  something  of  every  influence  that  can  be  com«- 
municated  from  its  principle,  or  material  constitution;  and 
ten  thousand  millions  of  uncertains  cannot  make  one  certain. 
In  this  case,  the  understanding  comes  not  to  any  cer- 
tainty by  the  energy  of  the  motives  and  direct  arguments  of 
probability,  or  by  the  first  effort  and  impresses  of  their 
strength ;  but  by  a  particular  reflection  which  it  makes  upon 
the  heap,  and  by  a  secondary  discoursing  extracted  fropn 
the  whole;  as  being  therefore  convinced,  because  it  believes 
it  to  be  impossible,  that  so  many  considerations,  tl^at  no  way 
conspire  either  in  matter  or  design,  should  agree  in  the  pro- 
4u4;>tip^,  of  a  licp:  It  is  not  likely  that  so  many  beamfs  of  light 
l^ould)issuQ  from  the  chambers  of  heaven  for  no  other  reason 
]^$ ;:(iO  lead{  us  into  a  precipice.     Probable  argumentsand 

rl  prudential  nK>tiyes  are  the  great  hinges  of  human  actions; 

fk^X  W  a  pope  onoe  said,  ^  It  is  but  a  little  wit  that^  governs 
4^  world;'  ap4  the  ubcertainty  of  argum«its  is  the  great 
qause  of  i^ontinge^cy  in  even  to  :^  but  as  uncertain  as  most 
4^nsie^s  are.,  yet  aU  the  great  transactions  of  the  affairs  of 
j^  world  are  revived  on  and  acted  by  t^em ;  by  su^iqionp 
jgy^d.  ffi^a^s  and  pr<)babl9  appi^ehensions  infinite  evils  are  pr«^ 
irente4:;  ^d  it  icinot,  tbeiefore,  likely  to  be  an  error  by  which 
ilQ^p^rpetii^y  so  many  gopd  things  are  procured  and  effected. 
'^Qfi  it  fwei:e  a  dis^aragemeni-  to  the  wise ,  providence  of  God; 
^p4 ^  Ip^^l^inig  the  rare. economy  of  the. Divine ^overqment, 
that  he  should  permit  almost  all  the  world,  and  all  regie- 

i/' .      ments,  the  variety  of  events  sum!  ^  the  changes  of  king- 
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4m$sp>  atid  atb  coquftels  and  deliberations,  to  be  conducted' 
by  moflil  demotiMxationi^,  aild  to  be  under  the  power  of 
pi^biEibilities,  and  yet^  that  these  should  be  dec^itM  and 
fiilse.'  Nekhei'is  it  to  be  imagined)  that  God  i^hould  pemiit 
wise  men  jam!  good;^ — taen  that  on  pui^ose  place  their  reason 
ill  indifFerence,  that  abate  of  their  heats,  and  qaench  tiieir 
oWn  extiraviigani  fires, — ^mien  that  wipe  away  all  clouds  and 
mists^om  thri^eyes,  that  they  mcty  see  clearly, — men  that 
ae&T6h  as  they  ou^t  to  do,  for  things  that  they  are  bound  to 
filid,  things  that  they  are  commanded  to  search,  and  upoii 
whi(^  even  all  their  interests  depend,  and  yet,  requiring  after 
the  end  whither  they  are  directed,  and  by  what  means  it  is  to 
bd' requiredi  that  these  meh  should  be  inevitably  abused  by 
theil*  own  reasion;  by  the  best  reason  they  have;  and  that 
wfeen  concerning  the  thing  whiich  ciannotbe  demonstrated  by 
ptopfef  and  physical  arguments,  yet  we  are  to  enter  into  d 
p^ysimsion  80  great,  that  for  the  verification  of  it  men  must 
vMture  their  lives 'and  their  souls;— I  say,  if  this  kind  of 
proof  be  nt>t  fiufficient  to  effect  all  this,  and  sufficiently  t0 
ttsiiiire  such  n&^n,  and  competently  to  affirm  and  strengthen 
ssdi  resolutions,  salvation  and  damnation  must  be  by  chance^ 
or,  whi6h  is  worse,  it  must  be  impossible  to  be  well,  but 
wfaeli  it  cannot  choose  to  be  otherwise:  and  this;  I  say;  is  not 
to 'be  imagined' that  God  will  or  does  permit,  since  all  these 
i^^rcourses  so  mnch  concern  God's  glory  and  our  eternal 
ifiterest.-  The  main  events  of  heaven  and  bell  do,  in  sonite 
negatds^  depend,  as^to  us,  upon  our  faith,  whose  objects  al^ 
represented,  with  such  lights  from  God  and  right  reason,  as 
ate  sufficient  to  persuade,'not  to  demonstrate;  they  ar6  such 
which  leave  something  to  us  of  choice  an^  love,  and  every 
proposition  of  Scripture,  though  it  be  as  sure,  yieit  it  is  not  s^ 
evident  aS' die  principles  of  geometry ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
eiEbcts^  his  purposes  with  an  influence  as  soft  and  placid  ai 
tlii9  warmth  df  the  sun,'-^  while  a  physical  demonstrlition  bid wd 
bu*d  »nd  high  as  the  north  wind;  indeed  a  man  must  use 
AUkiie&s,if'bed<)e8  not  quit^his  gannent  at  so  leud-a  call,  but 
we  »re  nioYe  wiUingvto'pert  with  it,  when  the  sun  gently 
requires  us:  so^is  a  moral  demonstration,  it  id  so  human,  sd 
persuasive,  so  complying  with  the  nature  and  infirmities  of 
man,  with  the  actions  ofhis  life  and  his  manner  of  operation. 
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Atkt  it  ^eerns  to  have  been  cu-eated  ob  purpose,  for  the  needs 
and:  uses  of  man  in  this  life,  for  virtue  and  for  hopes,  for 
jbiUi  ktkd  for  cbarityy  to  make  us  to  believe  by  love^- and.-to 
love  by  believing ;  for  in  heaven  they  that  seeandloye^.^^m- 
uot  choose  but  love,  and  see,  and  comprehend;  for,  it  is  a 
r^w&rdy  and  fills  all  their  faculties,  and  is  not  possessed  by  us; 
but  itself  possesses  us.  In  this  world  where  we  aFe  ta  do 
90iliething  ourselves,  though  all  by  the  grace  of  God,-^— ^tbat 
wliich  we  do  of  ourselves  is  nothing  else  but  to  work  astwei 
ourselves  can^ — ^which  indeed  happens  to  be  in  propoutionsy  as 
it  is  in  the  love  of  God ;  this  cannot  fail  us;  but  we  may  fail/^^f 
it  ^  and  so  are  the  sentences  of  religion,  infallible  in  them^ 
selves,  but  we  may  be  deceived,  while  by  a  fallible  way  we 
proceed  to  infallible  notices,  for  nothing  else  could  endear 
our  labour  and  our  love,  our  search  and  our  obedience ;  and 
dierefoire,  this  must  be  sufficient  and  acceptable,  if.  we  do 
what  we  eati :  but  then  this  also  will  secure  our  confidaioe : 
and  in  the  noises  of  Christendom,  when  disputing  fellows 
say  their  brother  is  damned  for  not  believing  them,  we  need 

*^  not  to  regard  any  such  noises,  if  we  proceed  prudently  ^s  we 
can,  and  honestly  as  we  ought;  probable  motives  of  our 
understanding  are  our  sufficient  ccmduci,  and  tiien  we  have 
this  Warrant :  **  Brethren,  if  our  hearts  condemn  us  not,  then 
have  we  peace  towards  God*.*'  And  God  would  never  have 
inspired  his  church  with  prudence,  or  made  any  such  virtue^ 
if  the  things  which  were  put  under  the  conduct  of  it,  that  is, 
probabilities,  were  not  instrumental  to  the  service  pfGrod^ 
and  to  the  verification  of  all  its  just  and  proper  produetioas. 
Probable  argume;i;its  are  lO^e  little  stars,  «very  onetof 
which  will  be  useless  as,  to  our  conduct  and  enlightening ;  but 

, ;  when  they  are  tied  together  by  order  and  vicinity,  by  the 

finger  of  God  and  the  hand  of  a^i  angel,  they  mdieacon* 
Btellation,  and  are  not  only  powerful  in  their  influence^  but 
fike  a  bright  ai^el,  to  guide  and  to  enlighten  our  way.  And 
although  the  light  is  not  great  as  ike  light  .of  the  sun. or 
jndon,  yet  mariners  sail  by  their  c<mduct;  and  though  with 
trepidation  fmd  some  danger,  yet  very  regularly  they  enter 
intpr  the  haveii.    This  heap  of  probable  induoemients,  is  not 
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of  power  as  a  matfaemiitical  and  physieal  demonistratioiv 
Ipirhichis  in  discourse  as  the  sun  is  in  heaven^  but  it  makes^a 
milfcy  and  a  white  path^  visible  enough  to  walk  securdy.     >  » 

And  next  to  these  tapers  of  effective  reason^  drawn  froni 
tfie  nature  and  from  the  events,  and  the  accidents  and  the 
expectations  and  experiences  of  things^  stands  the  grandeur 
of  a  long  and  united  authority ;  the  understanding  thus 
reasonings  That  it  is  not  credible  that  this  thing  should  have 
escaped  the  wiser  heads  of  all  the  great  personages  in  the 
^oAd,  who  stood  at  the  chairs  of  princes,  or  sat  in  the  ruler's 
^hdir,  and  should  only  appear  to  two  or  three  bold,  illiterate; 
or  -vicious  persons,  ruled  by  lusts,  and  overruled  by  evil 
habits;  but  in  this  we  have  the  same  security  and  the  same 
coiifidence  that  timorous  persons  'have  in  the  dark^  they  are 
pleased,  and  can  see  what  is  and  what  is  not,  if  there  be '.a 
candle,— but  in  the  dark,  tiiey  are  less  fearful,  if  they  be  in 
cOTspany.  / 

This  way  of  arguing  some  are  plei^ed  to  call  a  moral 
demonstration :  not  that  it  can  make  a  proposition  deiar  and 
bright,  and  quit  from  clouds  and  obscurity,  as  a  natural  de-^ 
monStration  can ;  for  I  nttiy  in  this  case  use^  Aristotle's  saying, 
toi5to  fuv  &Kn6i€(,  axx*  eSi  ^apif,  "  Things  of  this  nature  may  be 
very  true,  but  are  not  very  evident;"  but  it  can  produce  the 
same  effect,  that  is,  it  can  lead  into  truth,  not  with  as  much 
brightness,  but  with  as  much  certainty  and  infallibility  in  the 
event  of  things.  For  a  man  may  as  prosperously  and  cer«* 
tainly  arrive  at  his  journey's  end,  though  but  conducted  by 
him  that  went  the  way  but  once  before  him,  as  if  he  had  a 
straight  path  walled  in  on  both  sides ;  so  may  we  find  truth  as 
certainly  by  probabilities,  as  by  demonstrations  ;  we  are  not 
so  sure  that  we  find  it,  but  it  is  oftentimes  as  surely  found. 
And  if  the  heap  arrive  at  that  which  we  call  a  moral  demon-^ 
stration,  it  is  as  certain  that  no  moral  demonstration  can 
be  opposed  against  it,  as  that  no  natural  demonstration 
can  be  brought  in  contradiction  to  a  natural.  For  the 
understanding  cannot  call  any  thing  ^  moral  demonstrat 
tion,  till,  by  considering  the  particulars  on.  both  sides,  the 
reasonableness  of  one,  and  the  unreasonablieness  of  the  others 
with  a  cold  scent^  and'Hberty  of  spirit,  and  an  unbiassed  will, 
it  hath  passed  the  sentence  for  the  truth;  and  since,  in  this 
case,  all  the  opposition  is  between  strength  and  power  on  one 
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pide,  and  weakn^ts  and  prQtei^ce,<:|n  the  x>ib€x,  it  jis  impc^blfi; 
that  the  oppofiite  parts  should  be  depipastration^  or  j^eiQ  so 
to  the  same  man.  And  this  appear^  by  this  also,  that  spf{ff^ 
propositionB .  which  are  only  pray«ed  by  >  Gonjugation  of 
probable  inducements,  jt^ve  yet  obtained  as  certain  ^ind  as 
legular  events  as  a  natural  denjionsitration,  and  are  believed 
equally,  constantly^  and  perpet^ually  by  all  wie^  men^^  ^ndlhe 
understanding  does  regularly  receive  the  ssujae  impfefsfioi;!, 
and  give  the  same  assent,  and  for  eyer  draws  forth  the  &WJ^ 
conclusions,-^ when  it  is  not  abused  with  di^ering  pr^judic^ 
and  preoccupations^  when  its  liberty  and  powers  are  not  ^^^ 
feebled  with  customs^  example  and  contrary  breedings  while 
it  is  not  bribed  by  interest,  or  hurried  away  by  ;pa$si9n. 

Of: this  I  shaU.choose  to  give  one  instance,  which  as  it  ,i^ 
€if  the  greatest  concernment  in  the  world  in  itself  «q  the  gay 
impieties  and  bold  wits  of  the  world,  who  ^re  wit|:y  jag^^t 
none  more  than  God  and  God's  wisdom,  have  made  it  npw 
to  be  but  too  seasonable^  and  that  is,  that  ^^he  rel^ipn  of 
Jesus  Christ,'  or  ^  the  Christian  religion,  is  frpia  God;'  con- 
cerning which  I  will  not  now  pretend  to  bring  in  all  the  parr 
ticulars  whereby  each  part  of  it  can  be  verified,  bijit  by 
heaping  together  such  heads  of  probabilities  which  are,  pr 
may  be,  the  cause  of  an  infinite  persuafiipn ;  and  this  I  h^ 
rather  choose  to  do  for  these  reasons : 

1.  Because  many  men  excellently  learned  have  already 
discoursed  largely  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  approved 
by  a  direct  and  close  congression  with  other .  religious,  by 
examination  of  the  contrary  pretences,  refutation  of  their 
arguments,  answering  their  objections,  and  have  by  direct 
force  so  far  prevailed,  that  all  the  reason  of  the  world  appears 
to  stand  on  the  Christian  side :  and  for  me  to  do  it  now^  ^ 
there  is  no  just  occasion  ministered  l^y  this  argument,  so 
neither  can  it  be  Useful  and  necessary. 
'■  2.^  In  that  way  of  arguing^  every  man  that  is  an  adv/ersary 
caa  answer  one  argument,  pind  some  G^.n  reprove  many ;  and 
none  can  prevail  singly  to  possess  all  the  understaiiding,  and 
to  ^  all  the  comers  of  consideration,  but  in  a  .nvo^al  dem,pn-: 
8tration  that  can  be  supplied. 

•  8.  In  the  other  way  an  adversary  9^ppQse8  himself  to 
prevail,  when  he  can  answer,  t^e  sgrgi^nents  )sipigly :  and  ^e 
discourses  in  that  mediod  areUce  the  seryants  sent  singly  to 
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gaOkt  fruits  of  the  hadbandmen,  they  killed  thon  as  fiist  'm 
they  came^  and  a  man  may  kiU  a  whole  kingdom  over,  if  the^ 
oppofoents  come  by  single  persoin^  but  a  moral  demons 
strathm  is  like  an  army  which  can  lose  single  persons,  and 
yet  piBT^  bat  yet  cannot  be  beaten,  unless  it  be  beaten  allii 

4.  The  few  litde  things  that  atheistical  persons  praW 
against  the  holy  Jesus  and  his  most  excellent  reUgion,  are 
infinitely  outweighed  by  the  multitude  and  Variety  of  things 
to  be  s^id  for  it;  and  let  the  others  stand  (as  if  they  meet 
inth  persons  that  cannot  answer  them),  yet  they  are  sure  this 
greater  ought  to  prevail,  because  it  possesses  all  the  comers 
of  reason,  and  meets  with  every  ins^mce,  and  complies  with 
the  manner  of  a  man^  and  is  fitted  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  comities  with  the  will>  and  persuades  the  understanding, 
i^d  is  a  guard  agaiiist  the  tricks  of  sophisters,  and  does  not 
odly  effect  its  purpose  by  direct  influence,  but  is  secured  by 
reflectioii  upon  itself,  and  does  more  by  its  indii^ct  strength^ 
and  by  a  back  blow,  than  by  its  first  operations ;  and,  therefore, 

This  instance  and  this  way  of  argument  may  be  of  more 
use  to  those  persons  who  cannot  so  dispute,  but  thiat  they  are 
apt  \x}  be  abused  by  little  things,  by  talkings  and  imperfedt 
arguings;  it  may  be  a  defensative  against  trifling  objections, 
and  the  impious  pratings  of  the  ^  nequam  ingeniosi,'  ^  the 
witty  fools,'  while  the  men  jsire  armed  by  love  and  prudence, 
and  wise  securities  to  stand  with  confidence  and  piety  against 
talkings  and  intrigues  of  danger ;  for  by  this  way  best, 
"  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children." 

An  Instance  of  moral  Demonstration,  or  a  Conjugation  of 
Probabilities^  proving  that  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ  i$ 
from  God. 

This  discourse,  of  all  the  disputables  in  the  world,  shall 
require  the  fewest  things  to  be  granted;  even  nothing 
but  vHftat  was  evident,  even  nothing  but  the  very  sub- 
ject of  the  question,  viz.  That  there  was  such  a  man  as, 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  pretended  such  things  and  taught 
such  doctrines :  for  he  that  will  prove  these  things  to  be 
from  God,  must  be  allowed,  that  they  were  firom  something 
or  other.  But  this  postulate  I  do  not  ask  for  need,  but  for 
(Oder's  sake  and  art;  for  what  the  histories  of  that  age 
reported  ««  a  pubUc  afliur,  aa  one  of  the  most  eminent  trans* 
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%c^ons  of  the  world/  that  which  made  bo  miidr  noise;  WlAMr 
Q^sed  go  many  changes,  which  occasioned  so  many  "^avt/ 
^ich  divided  so  many  hearts,  which  altered  so  many  faiiyil^ 
lies,  which  procured  so  many  deaths,  which  obtained -Irts 
many  laws  in  favour,  and  suffered  so  many  rescripts  in  tluiS' 
disfavour  of  itself;  that  which  was  not  done  in  a  corner,  but 
was  thiityrtbree  years  and  more  in  acting;  which  caused  sor 
many  septs;  and  wag  opposed  by  so  much  art,  and  so  mndi- 
power,  that  it  might  not  grow ;  which  filled  the  wbiid  widk^ 
noise.;  which  effec^d  $uch  great  changes  in  the  bodies '<>f 
9ien,:  by  curing  the  diseased,  and  smiting  the  contumaciOiBr 
qv  the  hypocrites  (  which  drew  so  many  eyes,  and  filled  so* 
ipany  totig^e^,  and  employed  so  many  pens,  and  was  the^ 
c^areand  the  question  of  the  whole  world  at  that  time,  and 
immediately  after;  that  which  was  consigned  by  public  acts 
aqd  rejcordg  of  courts,  which  was  in  the  books,  of  flriendS' 
^nd  enemies ;  wMch  came  accompanied  and'  remarked  with 
eclipses,  and  stars,  and  prodigies  of  heaven  and  earth>  that 
which  the  Jews,  even  in  spite,  and  against  their  wills,  con- 
fessed, and  which  the  witty  adversaries  intending  to  over^ 
throw,  could  never  so  much  as  challenge  of  want  qF  truth'in* 
the  matter  of  fact  and  story;  that  which  they  who  are  in* 
finitely  cphcemed  that  it  'should  not  be  believed,-^  or  piore,' 
that  it  had  never  been,.7-rdo  yet  only  labour  to  make  to  appear 
not  to  have  been  divine:  Certainly,  this  thing  is  so  certain 
that  it  was,  that  the  defenders  of  it  need  not  account  it  ^ 
kindness  to  have  it  presupposed;  for  never  was  any  story  iii 
the  world  that  had  so  many  degrees  of  credibility,  as  the 
story  of  the  person,  Fife  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ:  and  if  he 
had  not  been  a  true  prophet,  yet  that  he  was  in  the  world^ 
and  said  and  did  such  things  cannot  be  denied;  for,  even 
Gonoerning  Mahomet,  we  make  no  question  but  he  wa^  in 
the  wovld,  and  led  a  great  part  of  mankind  after  him,  and' 
what  was  less  proved  ^e  infinitely  believe ;  and  what  all  men 
say,  and  no  man  denies,  and  was  notorious  in  itself,  of  thi$ 
we  ma^  make  farther  inquiries  whether  it  was  all  that  whicif 
it  pretended:  for  that  it  4id  make  pretences,  and  was  in  the- 
world,  needs  no  more  probatioii. 

But  pow,  whether  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  from  God,  and 
deliv^ed  the  will  of  God,  we  are  to  take  accounts'  from  all 
the-thin^  of  the  world  which  were  on  him,  or  about  bim,  pr< 
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bmm  hiflBu  Coomdetf  first,  his  person :  he  Was  foieloM  by  ill 
tbe^  prophets :  he>  I  say,  for  that  appears  by  the  event,  aad 
the  conespondencies  of  their  sayings  to  his  personr  hewas 
described  by  infidiiblediaracterisras  which  did  fit  him,  and 
^A  mtrerfit  any  but  Inm;  for  when  he  was  born,  then  was 
tiiefiitatess  ofiime»  and  the  Messias  was  expected  at  the  time 
wbe^  Jesns  did  appear,  which  gave  occasion  to  many  of  the 
g^dlyytben  to  wait  for  him,  and  to  hope  to  live  till  Uie  time 
aiiim  revelation:  and  they  did  so,  and  vrith  a  spirit  of 
pr9phe<^.  which  their  own  nation  did  confess  and  honour, 
^k^rifiedOod  at  the  revelation :  and  the  most  excellent  and 
devout  persons  that  were  conspicuous  for  their  piety,  did  then 
rejoice  in  him,  and  confess  him;  and.  the  expectation  of  him 
at  that  4ime»  was  so  public  and  famous,  that  it  gave  occasion 
to  .divers  impostors  to  abuse  the  credulity  of  the  people  in 
pi^te^ding:  to  be  the  Messias.  But  not  only  the  predictions 
of  the  tiine,  and  the  perfect  synchronisms  did  point  him  out,, 
but  at  his  birth  a  strange  star  appeared,  which  guided  certain 
J^evantine  princes  and  sages  to  the  inquiry  after  him;  a 
strange  star  which  had  an  irregidar  place,  and  an  irregular 
motioUy  that  came  by  design,  and  acted  by  counsel,  the 
ooiuisel  of  the  Almighty  Guide;  it  moved  from  place  to 
plaice,  till  it  stood  just  over  the  house  where  the  babe  did 
sl^epi  a  star  of  which  the  heathen  knew  much,  who  knew 
nqtbtng  of  him ;  a  star  which  Chalcidius  affirmed  to  have 
signified  the  descent  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man ;  a  star 
that  guided  the  wise  Chaldees  to  worship  him  with  gifts,  as 
the  same  disciple  of  Plato  does  affirm,  and  as  the  holy- 
Sc^ptutes  deliver.  And  this  star  could  be  no  secret :  It 
doubled  all  the  country ;  it  put  Herod  upon  strange  arts  of 
seonrity.  for  his  kingdom;  it  effected  a  sad  tragedy  acci- 
dentally, for  it  occasioned  the  death  of  all  the  little  babes  in 
the  -city  and  voisinage  of  Bethlehem.  But  the  birth  of  this 
young  child,  which  was  thus  glorified  by  a  star,  was  also 
sig)a«fied  by  an  angel,  and  was  effected  by  the  holy  Spirit  of 
God,  in  a  manner  which  was  in  itself  supernatural ;  a  Virgin 
was  his  mother,  and  God  was  his  father,  and  his  beginning 
was  miraculous ;  and  this  matter  of  his  birth  of  a  virgin  was 
proved  to  an  interested  and  jealous  person,  even  to  Joseph,  the 
Supposed  £sither  of  Jesus;  it  was  affirmed  piiblicly  by  all  his 
faq»ily,  jind  by  all  his4isciples,  and  published  in  the  midst  of 
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111  hk  enmn^a,  wbo  by  bo  .^rtifioe  cotdd  r^ovte.  it>  'a  itiaitef 
#0^  famous,  ^bat  wbeii  it  was  i^rged.as  an  ^guioent  4o  prove 
JeMi»io:be  tbe  Me8sia9>  by  the  force  of  a  prophecy  m  laaiah, 
^*^  A  virgin  diall  conceive  a  Son/' -^  they  who  bbstiliateiy 
reftised  to  admit  him,  did  not  deny  thi9  matter  of  .feet,  hufc 
dcoii^d  that  it  was  so  meant  by  this  prophet;  whidi>  if  it 
were  true,  can  only  prove  that  Jeftus  was  ilnore  excdlent 
Umh  was  foretold  by  tl^e  prophets,  bat  that  there  was  nothing 
kss  in  him  than  was  to  be  in  tiie  Messias.  It  was  a  ttiatter 
so  famous,  that  the  Arabian  physicians,  who  can  si^i^  n^ 
inch  thitigs  of  their  Mahomet,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  deny 
ift  to  be  true  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  endeavour  to  elevate  and 
lessen  the  thing  by  sayings  *  it  is  not  wholly  beyond  the  force 
of  nature  that  a  virgin  should  conceive :'  so  that  it  was  on  all 
hands  undeniable,  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  a  virgin,  a 
moUier  without  a  man.  This  is  that  Jesus,  at  whose  pre- 
sence, before  he  was  born>  a  babe  in  his  mother's  belly  klso 
did  leap  for  joy,  who  was  also  a  person  extraordinary  himself, 
conceived  in  his  mother's  old  age,  after  a  long  barrenness, 
signified  by  an  angel  in  the  temple,  to  his  father  officiating 
his.  priestly  offiee,  who  was  also  struck  dumb  fotf  his  Hot 
present  believing :  all  the  people  saw  it,  and.  all  his  kindred 
were  witnesses  of  his  restitution,  and  he  Was  named  by  the 
anscel,  and  bis  office  declared  to  be  the  forerunner  of , the 
Holy  Jesus;  and  this  also  was  foretold  by^  one  of  the  old 
prophets;  for  the  whole  story  6f  this  Divine  Person  is  a 
chain  of  providence  and .  wonder,  every  link  of  which  is  a 
verification  of  a  prophecy,  and  alt  of  it  is  that  thing  which, 
from  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  was  pointed  at  and  hinted 
by  all  the  prophets,  whose  wOrdsin  him  passed  perfectly 
into  the  event.  This  is  that  Jesus,  who,  as  he  was  bom  with- 
out a  father,  so  he  was  learned  without  a  master,,  he  Was 
a  man  without  age,  a  doctor  in  a  child's  garment,  dis- 
puting in  the  sanctuary  at  twelve  years  old.  He  was  a 
sojourner  in  Egypt,  because  the  poor  babe,  Jborn  of  an  indi- 
gent mother,  was  a  formidable  rival  to  a  potent  king;  and 
this  fear  could  not  come  from  the  design  of  the  infant, 
but  must  needs  arise  from  the  illustriousness  of  the  birth, 
9xiA  the  prophecies  of  the  child,  and  the  sayings  of  the 
leamed,^;and  the  journey  of  the  wise  men^andthe  decreet  of 
God :  this  journey,  and  the  return,  were  both  managed  by 
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the  coaduct  of  ^an  angel  Bnd  a  divjne  dreanij  -*-  f^r  to  the  Soft 
9fGodaIl  the  nogels  did  rejoice  to  minister.    .T}us  blessed 
Person, — made,  thus  excellent  by  his  Father,  and  glorious 
l»y  .mkaqulous  consignations,  and  illustrious  by.  the  iministry 
ij^b^venly  spirits,  and  proclaimed  to  Mary  and.  to  Joseph 
l»ytwo  a^ge^i.  to  the  shepherds  by  a  multitude  <>f  the  he^<- 
renly  bg^t,  to  the  wise  men  by  a  prophecy  and  by  a  star,  to 
^  Jews  by  t^ie  shepherds,  to  the  Gentiles   by  the  three 
Tfise  men^  to  Hf  rod  by  the  doctors  of  the  la w,  and.  to  himr* 
self :  p^|*fectly  knpwn  by  the  incasing  his  human  nature  in 
the  bosom  and  heart  of  God,  and  by  die  fulness  of  the  Spirit 
of  jGrod,-—:  was  yet  pleased,  for  thirty  years  together,  to  live 
an  humble,  a  laborious,  a  chaste  and  a  devout,  a  regular  and 
1^  even,  a  iVfis<Q  ai\d  an  exemplary,  a  pious  and  an  obscure 
life,  withput  coipplaint,  without  sin,  without  design  of  fame 
or.grandeur  of  spirit,  till  the  time  came  thart  the  clefts  of  the 
rock  were  to^  open,  and  the  diamond  give  its  lustre,  and  b^ 
MTorn  in  the, diadems  of  kings,  and  then  this  Person  wa^ 
whplly  adqpiirable ;  for  he  was  ushered  ^nto  the  world  by  th^ 
voice  of  a  loud  crier  in  the  wilderness, —  a  person  austere  and 
vpise,  of  a  strange  life,  full  of  holiness  and  full  of  hardness,  and 
a  gr^at  preacher  of  righteousness, —  a  man  believed  by  all  the 
people  ^hat  he  came  from  God^-^on^e  who  in  his  own  nation  ga« 
thered  disciples  publicly,  and  (which  amongst  them  was  a  great 
Better)  he  was  the  doctor  of  a  new  institution,  and  baptized 
all  the  country.    Yet  this  man,  so  great,  so  revered,  so  folr 
lowed,  so  listened  to  by  king  and  people,  by  doctors  and  by 
idi(^,  by  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  this  man  preached  Jesus 
to  tl]^  people,  pointed  out  the  Lamb  of  God,  told  that  h€^ 
must  increase,  and  himself  from  all  that  fame  must  retire  to 
give  him  place ;  he  received  him  to  baptism  after  having  with 
duty, and  modesty  declared  his  own  unwortbiness  to  giv^ 
but  rather  a  worthiness  to  receive  baptism  from  the  holy 
hi^nds  of  Jesus  ^  but  at  the  solemnity  God  sent  down  the  holy 
Spirit  upo;i  his  holy  Son,  and  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  a  voice 
of  thunder  (and  God  was  in  that  voice),  declared  that  '  this 
-^as  his  Son,  and  that  he  was  delighted  in  him.'    This  voice 
%om  heaven  was  such,  so  evident,  so  certain  a  conviction 
of  what  it  did  intend  to  prove,  so  known  and  accepted  as  the 
ymy  of  Divine  revelation  under  the  aecond  temple,  that  at 
^^  time  every  man  that  desired  a  sign  honestly,  would  have 
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been  satisfied  with  such  a  voice;  it  being  the  testimoiiy  by 
which  God  ^  made  all  extraordinaries  to  be  credible  to  hiif 
people,  froin  the  days  of  Ezra  to  the  death  of  the  nation^ 
That' there  was  such  a  voice,  not  only  then,  but  divers 
tiBies  after,  was  as  certain,  and  made  as  evident,  as  things 
of  thisit  nature  can  ordinarily  be  made.  For  it  being  a 
matter  of  fact,  cannot  be  supposed  infinite,  but  limited  to 
time  and  place,  heard  by  a. certain  number  of  persons,  and 
was  as  a  clap  of  thunder  upon  ordinary  accounts,  which 
eould  be  heard  but  by  those  who  were  within  the  sphere  of 
its  own  activity ;  and  reported  by  those  to  others,  who  are 
to  give  testimony  as  testimonies  are  required,  which  are! 
credible  under  the  test  of  two  or  three  disinterested,  honesty 
and  true  men;  and  though  this  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
more,  and  ofltener  thaii  once,  yet  it  was  a  divine  testimony 
but  at  first,  but  is  to  be  conveyed  by  the  means  of  men ; 
and  as  God  thundered  from  heaven  at  the  giving  of  the  law,— » 
though  that  he  did  so,  we  have  notice  only  from  the  books  of 
Moses  received  from  the  Jewish  nation, —  so  he  did  in  the 
days  of  the  Baptist,  and  so  he  did  to  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  and  so  he  did  in  the  presence  of  the  Pharisees  and 
many  of  the  common  people :  and  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  ail  these  would  join  their  divided  interests,  for  and 
against  themselves,  for  the  verification  of  a  lie,  so  if  they  would 
have  done  it^  they  could  not  have  done  it  without  reproof  of 
their  own  parties,  who  would  have  been  glad  by  the  discovery 
only  to  disgrace  the  whole  story ;  but  if  the  report  of  honest 
and  just  men  so  reputed,  may  be  questioned  for  matter  of 
fact,  or  may  not  be  accounted  sufficient  to  make  faith  when: 
there  is  no  pretence  of  men  to  the  contrary, —  besides  that 
we  can  have  no  story  transmitted  to  us,  nor  records  kept,  no 
acts  of  courts,  no  narratives  of  the  days  of  old^  no  tradi- 
tions of  our  fathers ;  so  there  could  not  be  left  in  nature  any 
usual  instiniment  whereby  God  could>  after  the  manner  of 
men,  declare  his  own  will  to  us,  but  either  we  should  never  knoW^ 
the  will  of  heaven  upon  earth,  or  it  must  be  that  God  must 
not  only  tell  it  once  but  always,  and  not  only  always  to 
some  men,  but  always  to  all  men;  and  then,  as  there  would 
be  no  use  of  history,  or  the  honesty  of  men,  and  their 
faithfulness  in  telling  any  act  of  God  in  declaratioti  of  his 
will,  so  tiiere  would-be  perpetual  necessity  of  miracles;  and 
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we  ccmld  not  %cnre  God  directly  wiikh  om  oiidenitmHing,  for 
there  would  be  no  such  thiog  as  faith,  that  ia,  of  assent  witli- 
o«t  couTictioa  of  understanding ;  and  we  could  not  pleaae 
God  with  believing,  because  there  would  be  iu  it  nothing 
of  Ae  will,  nothing  of  love  and  choice;  and  that  UA  wbiA 
is,  would  be  like  that  of  Thomas  '  to  bdieve  what  we 
or  hear,'  and  God  should  not  at  all  govern  upon  earth 
leas  he  did  continually  come  himself:  tor  thus,  all  govern- 
Btel^   all  teachers,  all  apostles,  all  measengen,  would  be 
ueedlessi  because  they  could  not  show  to  the  eye  what  they 
told  td  the  ears  of  men.    And  it  mi^t  as  wdl  be  disbe- 
Ueve4  iu  all  courts  and  by  all  princes^  that  thi*  was  not  the 
letter  of  a  princ^,  or  the  act  of  a  nkan,  or  the  writing  of  his 
h^d ;  and  so  all  human  intercourse  must  cease,  and  aU  aenses 
but  tbo  eye  be  useless  as  to  this  al&ir,  or  else  to  tbe  ear  all 
yoic^  nmst  be  strangers  bat  the  principal,  if  I  say,  no  reports 
sbalit.make  fioth.     Bat  it  is  certain^  that  when  these  voices 
weref  sent  from  heaven  and  heard  opon  earth,  they  prevailed 
amongsf  many  that  beard  them  not,  and  disciples  were  mul- 
tiplied upon  such  accounts ;  or  else  it  must  be  that  none 
that  did  hear  them,  could  be  believed  by  any  of  their  friends 
and  neighbours:  for  if  they  were,  the  voice  was  as  effective 
at  the  reflex  and  rebound  as  in  the  direct  emission,  and  could 
prevail  with  them  that  believed  their  brother  or  their  friend,  as 
c^laijoly  as  with  them  that  believed  their  own  ears  and  eyes. 
I  v^ded  Qpt  speak  of  the  vast  numbers  of  miracles  which 
V  he  wrpaght;  miracles  which  were  not  more  demonstrations 
of  hisr  power  than  of  his  mercy;  for  they  had  noUiing  of 
pompousnete  and  ostentation,  but  infinitely  of  charity  and 
mercy,  and   that  permanent,  and  lasting  and    often :    he 
opened: the  ey^s  of  the  Uind;  he  made  the  crooked  straight; 
be  wfMle  the  weak  strong ;  he  cured  fevers  with  the  touch  of 
his  hand,  and  an  issue  of  blood  with  the  hem  of  his  garment, 
apd  sore  eyes  r  with  the  spittle  of  his  mouth  and  the  clay  of 
the  earth ;  he  o^ultiplied  the  loaves  and  fishes ;  he  raised  the 
dead  to  life,. a  young, maiden,  the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  and 
Jjazaru$;  wd  cast  out  devils  by  the  word  of  his  mouth; 
which  he  co^d  never  do  but  by  the  pow^r  of  Ood«    For 
.S^tap  dp^s  not  cast  out  Satan,  nor  a  house  fight  against  it* 
self>  if  it  means  to  stand  long ;  and  the  devil  could  not  help 
Jesu8>  because  the  holy  Jesus  t$iught  men  virtue,  called  them 
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from  die  worshipping  devik^  taught  them  to  resist  the  deril^ 
to  lay  aside  all  thooe  abonkihable  idolatries  by  which  the  devil 
doth  rule  in  the  hearts  of  men :  he  taught  men  to  love  Ood^ 
to  fly  from  temptations  to  sin>  to  hate  and  avoid  all  those 
things  of  which  the  devil  is  guilty.  For  Christianity  forbids 
pride/ etivy^  malice/  lyiiig,  and  yet  affirms  that  the  devil 
is  proudy  envious,  ma^cious,  and  the  father  of  lies ;  and 
therefore,  wherever  Christianity  prevails,  the  deviLis  not  wor- 
shipped ;'  and  therefore  he  that  cap  thidk,  that  a  man,  with- 
out the  power  of  God,  could  overturn  the  devil's-pi^ndpleSi 
cross  his  designs,  weaken  his  strength^  baffle  him  in  his  poli- 
cies, befool  him  and  turn  him  out  of  possession,  and  make 
him  open  his  own  mouth  against  himself  as  he  did  often, 
and  confess  himself  conquered  by  Jesus  and  tormented;  ad 
the  oracle  did  to  Augustus  Ceesar,  and  the  devil  to  Jesu^ 
himself; — ^he,  I  say,  that  thinks  a  mere  man  can  do  this^ 
knows  not  the  w^knesses  of  a  man,  nor  the  power  of  an 
angel ;  but  he  that  thinks  this  could  be  done  by  compact 
and  by  consent  of  the  devil,  must  think  him  to  be  an  intelli-^ 
gence  without  understanding,—  a  power- without  force, —  a  fool 
and  a  sot  to  assist  a  power  against  himself,  and  to  persecute 
the  power  he  did  assist,  to  stir  up  the  world  to  destroy  the 
Christians,^^  whose  Master  and  Lord  he  did  assist  to  destroy 
himself;  and  when  we  read  that  Porphyrius  J>,  a  heathen,  a 
professed  enemy  to  Christianity,  did  say,  'IncroS  rifAa/iivou,  m 
dmv  infiofflag  a^BXetag  ^tri^o,  that  ''  since  JesuS  Wfius  wor- 
shipped, the  gods  could  help  no  man,"  that  is,  the  gods 
which  they  worshipped;  the  poor,  baffled,  enervated  demons ; 
he  must  either  think  that  the  devils  are  as  foolish  as  they  are 
weak,  or  else  that  they  did  noUiing  towards  this  declination 
of  their  power ;  and  therefor^^  that  they  suffer  it  by  a  power 
higher  than  themselves,  that  is,  by  the  power  of  God  in  the 
hand  of  Jesus. 

Bat  besides  that  God  gave  testimony  from  heaven  coa-* 
eefningfaim;  he  also  gave  this  testimony  of  himself  ta  hav^ 
come  from  God,  because  that  '^  he  did.  God's  will;''  for  he 
tbsLt  isa  good  man,  and  lives,  by  the  laws  of  God  attd  of  his 
nation,  a  life  innocent  and  8in4>le,  prudent  and  wise,  holy  and 
fi{>otle88,.unreprovedaad  unsuspected^— he  is  certainly  by  all 
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wide  men,  said^  in  a  good  sense,  to  be  the  son  of  God  ;  bttt 
he  who  does  wen  and  speaks  well,  and  calls  all  men  to  glorify 
«nd  serve  God;  and  serves  no  ends  but  of  holiness  and 
dmrity,  of  wisdom  of  hearts  and  tefonnation  of  manners, 
tins  man  carries  great  authority  in  his  sayingi»,  and  ought 
to  prevail  with  good  m^n  in  good  things,  for  good  ends> 
which  is  all  that  is  hem  required.  But  his  nature  ^Was  so 
sweet,  his  manners  so  humble,  his  words  so  wise  and  -com^ 
posed,  his  comportment  so  grave  and  winnings  his  ansWeni 
so  seasonable,  his  questions  so  deep,  his  reproof  so  severe 
and  charitable,  his  pity  so  great  and  merciful,  his  preachings 
so-ftill  of  reason  and  holine^,  of  weight  and  authority,  his 
conversation  so  useful  and  beneficent,  his  poverty  great  but 
his  almsr  frequent,  his  family  so  holy  and  religious,  his  and 
their-  employment  so  profitable,  his  meekness  so  incom^ 
parable^  hii^  passions  Without  difference,  save  only  where  seal 
OP  pity  carried  hiiii  on  to  worthy-  and  apt  expressions^  a 
person  that  never  laughed,  but  often  wept  in  a  sense  of  the 
cal^BHties  of  others  -;  he  loved  every  man  and  hated  no  man, 
hega^e  counsel- to  the  doubtful,  and  ihstrueted  the  ignorant, 
he*  bound  up  the  broken- hearts,  and  strengthened  the  feebid 
knees>  he  relieved  the  jpoor^  and  converted  the  sinners^  he 
despised  none  that  came  to  him  for  relief,  and  as  for  tholse 
Aat  did  not,  he  went  to  them ;  he  took  all  occasions  of 
mercy  that  Were  offered  him,  and  went  abroad  for  more ;  b^ 
spent- his  days  iti  preaching  and  healing,  and  his  nights  in 
prayers  and  conversation  with  God ;  he  was  obedient  to  laws; 
and  subject  to  princea,  though  he  was  the  prince  of  Judea  in 
ri^t  of  his  mother,  andof  all  the  world  in  right  of  his  father^ 
the  people  followed  him,  but  he  made  no  convientions,  and 
when  they  were  made,  he  suffered  no  tumults ;  when  thejr 
would'hbve  ihade  him  a  king,  he  withdrew  himself;  when  he 
knew  thiey  would  put  him  to  death,  he  offered  himself;  he 
knew  liien's  hearts,  and  conversed  secredy,  and  gave  answer 
to  their  thoughts  and  prevented  their  questions ;  be  would 
work  a  miracle  rather  than  give  offence,  and  yet  suffer 
every  offence  rather  than  see  God  his  Fiither  dishonoured  ; 
lie  exactly  kept  the  law  of  Moses,  to  which  he  came  to 
put  a  period,  and  yet  chose  to  signify  bis  purpose  only 
B^r^doing  acts. of  mercy  upon  their  Sabbath,  doing  nothing 
winch  they  should  caU  a  breach  6f  a  commandment,   but 
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•healing  side  people;  st  charity  which  tbexoselTes  would  do 
to  beasts,  and  yet  they  were  angry  at  him  for  doing  it  to 
their  brethren.  In  all  his  life,  and  in  all  his  cojiyersation 
with  his  nation,  he  was  innocent  as  an  angel  of  light;  and 
when,  by  the  greatness  of  his  worth,  and  the  severity  of  his 
doctrine,  and  thecharity  of  his  miracles,  and  the  noises  of  the 
,pepple,  and  his  immense  fame  in  sdl  that  part  of  the  world, 
And  the  multitude  of  his  disciples,  and  the  authority  of  bis 
sermons,  and  his  free  reproof  of  their  hypocrisy,  and  his  dis- 
covery of  their  false  doctrines  and  weak  traditions^  he  had 
branded  the  reputation  of  the  vicious  rulers  of  the  people^ 
.and  they  resolved  to  put  him  to  death, — they  who  had  the 
biggest  malice  in  the  world,  and  the  weakest  accusations, 
were  forced  to  supply  their  want  of  articles  against  him  by 
making  truth  to  be  his  faulty  and  his  office  to  be  his  cfimiB, 
and  his  open  confession  of  what  was  asked. him,  to  be  his 
article  of  condemnation  :•  and  yet,  after  all  this,  they  eould 
not  persuade  the  Qompe^^ent  judge  to  condemn  him,  or:to  find 
him  guilty  of' any  faulty  and  therefore  they  were  forced;  to 
threaten  him  with  ^eesar's  nan^e,  against  whom  the^  they 
would  pretend  him  to  be  an  enemy,  though  in  their  charge 
they  neither  proved,  nor  indeed  laid  it  agptixist  him ;  and  yet^ 
to  whatsoever  they  objected  he;  made  i^o  return, :  but  his 
silence  and  his  innocence  were  remarkable  and  evident^ 
without  labour,  and  reply^  a,nd  needed  no  more  argument 
than  the  ^un  needs  an  advocate  to  prove  that  he  is  the 
brightest  star  in  the  firmament* 

.  WeH,  so.it  was>  they  crucified  him:  and  when  they  did^ 
they  did  as  much  put  out  the  eye  of  heaven  as  destroy  Uie 
iSon  of  God;  for  when,  with  an  incomparable  sweetness,  and 
.^  patience  exemplar  to  all- ages  and^  sufferers,  he  endured 
affronts,  examinations,  sjcoms,  in^olencies  of  rude  ungentle 
tradesmen,  cruel  whippings,  injurious,  unjust,  and  unresb- 
sonable. usages  from  those  .whom  he  obliged  by  all  the  artQ  of 
endearment  and  offers  of  the  biggest  kindnei^s,—-'atlast  he  went 
to  death  as  to  the  work,  which  God  appointed. him,  that  he 
might  become  the  world's  sacrifice,  and  the  great  example  of 
faoUoess,  and  the  instance  of  representing  by  what  way  the 
world  was  to  be  made  happy,—- even  by  sufferings,  and  so 
entering  into  heaven : — that  he  might,  I  say,  become  the 
Saviour  of  his  enemiep,  and  the  elder  brother  to  Us  frien^ 
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and  the  Lord. of  Oloty^^and  the  fountaiu  of  its  emanatio9Qu 
Then  it  was  that  Groci  gave  new  testimonies  from  heaven :  the 
i^un.was  eclipsed  all  the  while  he  was  upon  the  cross,  and  yf$ 
the  moon  was  in  the  full;  that  is,  he  lost  his  light,  ixot  h^#: 
cause  any  thing  in  nature  did  invest  him^  but  because  ;the 
God  of  nature  (as  a  heathen  at  that  very  time. confe'ssedi  wh^ 
.yet  saw  nothing  of  this  sad  iniquity)  did  suffer.  The  rdck^ 
^id  rend,  the  veil  of  the  temple  divided  of  itself  and  opened 
the  inclosures,  and  disparked  the  sanctuary,  and  made  .H 
pervious  to  the  Gentiles'  eye:  the  dead  arose^  and  appeare^l 
in  Jerusalem  to  their  friends;  the  centurion  and  divers  of 
the  people  smote  their  hearts,  and. were  by  these  strange 
indications  convinced  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  His 
^rments  were  parted,  and  lots  cast  upon  his  iaward  cpat: 
they  gave  him  vinegar  and  gall  to  drink;  they  brake  not  a 
bone  of  him,  but  they  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear,  looking 
upon  him  whom  they  had  pierced ;  according  to  the  prophe^ 
cies  of  him,  which  w^re  so  clear,  and  descended  to  minutes 
wd  circumstances  of  his  passion,  that  there  was  nottup^ 
left,  by  which  they  could  doubt  wheither  this  were  he  pr 
no,  who  was  to  come  into  the  world.  Bat  after  all  this, 
that  all  might  be.tinally  verified  and  no  scruple  left,  after 
'  three  days' burial,  a  great  stone  being  rolled  to  the  face  of 
the  grave  and  the  stone  sealed,  and  a  guard  of  soldiers^ 
.pkced  about  it,  he  arose  from  the  grave,  and  for  forty  day^ 
together  conversed  with  his  followers  and  disciples,  and 
beyond  all  suspicion  was  seen  of  five  hundred  brethren' at 
once,  which  is  a  number  too  great  to  give  their  consent  and 
testimony  to  a  lie,  and  it  being  so  publicly  and  confidently 
4ij$rn|ed  at  the  very  time  it  was  done,  and  for  ever  aft^ 
urged  by  all  Christians,  used  as  the  most  mighty  demonstra- 
tion, proclaimed,  preached,  talked  of,  even  upbraided  to  the 
gainasayers,  affirmed  by  eye-witnesses,  persuaded'  to  i)iB 
kindred  and  friends,  and  the  relatives  and  companions  of  .all 
(hose  five  hundred  persons  who  were  eye-witnes^es,  it  is  infi- 
nitely removed  from  a  reasonable  suspicion ;  and  at  the  end 
of  those  days  was  taken  up  into  heaven  in  the  sight  of  many 
of  them,  as  Elias  was  in  the  presence  of  Elisha. ' 

Now  he  of  whom  all  .these  things  are  true,  must  needs  be 
.Hioie  than  a  mere  man;  and  that  ihey  were  true,  was  affirm^ii 
by  very-  many  eye-witnesses^  men  who  were  iimacent^  plain 
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mtu,  men  that  had  no  bad  ends  to  serve,  men  that  looked  for 
no  preferment  by  the  thing  in  this  life ;  men  to  whom  their 
master  told  they  were  to  expect  not  crowns  and  sceptres,  .not 
l^raise  of  men  or  wealthy  possessions,  not  power  and  ease, 
bat  a  Tolnntary .  casting  away  care  and  attendance  upon 
Hecular  affitirs  that  they  might  attend  their  ministry;. poverty 
ud  prisons,  trouble  and  vexation,  persecution  and  labour, 
whippings  and  banishment,  bonds  and  death;  and  for  a  re- 
ward they  must  stay  till  a  good  day  came,  bi|t  that  was  not 
to  be.  at  all  in  this  world ;  and  when  the  day  of  restitution 
and  recompense  should  come^  they  should  never  know  till  it 
Oime,  but  upon  the  hope  of  this  and  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and 
the  Word  of  Ood  so  taught,  so  consigned,  they  mttst  rely 
"wholly  and  for  ever.     Now  let  it  be  considered,  how  could 
matters  of  fact  be  proved  better  ?  and  hpw  could  this  be  any 
ething,  but  such  as  to  rely  upon  matters  of  fact?    What 
greM^f  certainty  can  we  have  of  any  thing,,  that  was  ever 
'd6ne  which  we  saw  not,  or  heard  not,-r-  but  by  ,the  report  of 
|(4se  and  honest  person^  ?  especially  since  they  were  such, 
whose  life  and  breeding  was  so  far  from  ambition  and  pgrnp- 
Msness,  that  as  they  could  not  naturally. and  reasonably 
hope  for  any  great  number  of  proselytes,  so.  the  faine  that 
^could  be  hoped  for  amongst  them,  as  it  mtist  be  a  matter  of 
their  own  procuring,  and  consequently  uncertain,-r^«Q  it 
fiMist  needs  be  very  inconsiderable,  not  fit  to  outweigh  the 
danger  aiid  the  loss,  nor  yet  at  all  valuable  by  them  whose 
education  and  pretences  were  against  it.     These  we  have 
plentifully^    Buib  if  these  i|)en  ave  numerous  and  united^  it  is 
fiiore.    Then  we  have  more ;  for  so  many  did  affirm  these 
ithings  which  they  ^aw  and  heard,  that  thousands  of  peopb 
were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  them :  but  then  if  these  men 
offer  their  oath,  it  is  yet  more,  but  yet  not  so  much  ^s  we 
lihve,  for  they  sealed  those  things  with  thi^ir  blood;  they 
gave  their  1^  for  a  testimony^  aiid  what  reward  can  any 
ihaxi  expect,  if  he  gives  Jbts  life  for  a  lie  ?    Who  shall  make 
him^recompense,  or  w;bat  can  tempt.him  to. do  it  knowingly? 
But  after  all,  it  is  t<>  be  remembered^  thl^t:  as  God  hates  lying, 
so  he  hates  incredulity;.,  as  we  must  not  believe  a  tie,  so 
nfeither.stop  up  our  eyes  and  ears  ag^ipst  truth ;  and  wb^t  we 
.da  every,  minute  of .  our  Ures  in:  matt^cs  pf  little  .and  of  ^reat 
cbi^cemmenty  if  we  refhse  to  do  in  our  religion,*— which  yet 
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is  to  be  conducted  as  odier  humati  affairs  are,  by  homab 
instruments  and  arguments  of  persuasion  proper  to  the 
nature  of  the  thihg, — it  is  an  obstinacy  that  is  as  contrary 
to  human  reason  ad  it  is  to  Divine  faith. 

These  things  relate  to  ^tfae  person  of  the  holy  Jesus;  and 
prove  sufficiently  that  it  was  extraordinary, — that  it  was 
Divine,— -that  God  was  with  him, — =that  his  power  wrought 
in  hiih;  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  his  will  which:  Jesus 
taught,  and  God  signed.  But  then  if  nothing  of  all  this 
had  been,  yet  even  the  doctrine  itself  proves  itself  Divine 
and  to  come  from  God. 

For  it  is  a  doctrine- perfective  of  human  nature,  that 
teaches  us- to  love  God  and  to  love  one  another,  to  hurt 
no'  man,  and  to  do  good  to  every  man;  it  propines  to  us 
the  noblest,  th6  highest,  and  the  bravest  pleasures  of  the 
world ;  the  joys  of  charity^  the  rest  of  innocence,  the  peace 
6f  quiet  spirits,  the  wealdi  of  beneficence,  and  forbids  us 
only  to  be  beastsf  and  to  be  devils;  it  allows  all  that  God 
iEtnd  nature  intended,  and  only  testrains  the  excrescencies 
of  nature,  and  forbids  us  to  take  pleasure  in  that  which  is 
the  only  entertainment  of  devils,  in  murders  and  revenges, 
•malice  atid  spiteful  words  and  actions ;  it  permits  corporal 
pleasures  where  they  can  best  minister  to  health  and  so^ 
i^ieties,  to  conversation  of  families  and  honour  of  commu- 
nities; it  teaches  men  to  keep  their  words  that  themselves 
niMy  be  secured  in  all  their  just  interests,  and  to  do  good  to 
others  that  good  may  be  done  to  them;  it  forbids  biting  one 
another,  that  we  may  not  be  devoured  by  one  another;  and 
commands  obedieitice  to  superiors,  that  w«  may  not  be  ruined 
in  <;onfhsions;  it  combines  governments,  and  confirms  all 
gdod  laws,  and  makes  peace,  and  opposes  and  prevents  wanf, 
wlier^  they  are  not  just,  and  where  they  are  not  necessary. 
It  is  a  religion  that  is  life  and  spirit,  not  consisting  in  oere^ 
monies  and  external  amusements,  but  in  the  services  of  the 
heart,  and  the  real  fruit  of  lips  and  hands,  that  is,  of  good 
words  and  good  deeds;  it  bids  us  to  do  that  to  God  whidi  is 
ftgteeabld  to  his  excellencies, — -that  is,  worship  him  with  die 
best  thing  we  have>  and  make  all  things  else  minister  to  it;  it 
bids  us  to  do  that  to  our  neiglibour,  by  which  he  .may  be 
heii&t:  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  natural  law,  and  agveeabl^ 
to  out  natural  neceMities>  and  prcnnotetf  our  natund  ends  and 
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designs ;  it  does  not  destroy  reason,  but  instructs  it  ia  .¥ery 
many  things,  and  complies  with  it  in  all;  it  hath  in  it  both 
heat  and  light,  and  is  not  more  effectual  than  it  is  beauteous.; 
it  promises  every  thing  that  we  can  desire,  and  yet  proi](\ise§ 
nothing  but  what  it.  does  effect ;  it  proclaims  wajr  against  all 
vices,  and  generally  does  command  every  virtue ;  it  teacheif 
us  with  ease  to  mortify  those  affections,  which  reason  durst 
scarce  reprove,  because  sh^  hath  not  strength  enough  tq 
conquer;  and  it  does  create  in  u^' those  virtues,  which  rear 
son  of  herself  never  knew,— and,  after  they  are  known^ 
could  never  approve  sufficiently :  it  is  a  doctrine  in  whiclf 
iM>thing  is  superfluous  or  burdensome,  nor  yet  is  there  any 
thing  wanting,  which  can  procure  happiness  to  mankind,  or 
by  which  God  can  be  glorified :  and  if  wisdojn,  and  merq^^ 
ftud  justice,  and  simplicity,  and  holiness,  and  purity,  ai^ 
jneekness,  and  contentedness,  and  charity,  be  images  of^Gi^ 
And  rays  of  divjnity,  then  that  doctrine  in  which  all  these 
shine  so  gloriously,  and  in  which  nothing  else  is  ingredient 
.must  needs  be  from  God ;  and  that  all  this  is  true  in  the 
.doctrine  of  Jesus,  needs  no  other  probation  but  the  rea4ing 
,the  words. 

For  that  the  words  of  Jesus  are  contained  in  the  Go$peI% 
that  is,  in  the  writings  of  them,  who  were  eye-witnesses  and 
jear-witnesses  of  the  actions  and  sermons  of  Jesus,  is  not  at 
all  to  be  doubted ;  for  in  every  sect  we  believe  their  o^ 
redords  of  doctrine  and  institution ;  for  it  is  madness  tp  sup<- 
pose  the  Christians  to  pretend  to  be  servants  of  the  lavi(s  of 
Jesus,  and  yet  to  make  a  law  of  their  own  which  he  nijade 
not:  no  man  doubts  but  that  the  ^ Alcoran  is  the  law  of 
Mahomet,  that  th^  Old  Testament  contains  the  religion  pf 
,the  Jews;  and  the  authority  of  these  books  is  proved; by  all 
the  arguments  of  the  religion,  for  all  the  arguments :  per- 
suading to  the  religion  are  intended  to  prove  no  other  than 
is  contained  in  those  books;  and  these  having  been  f^r 
1500  years  and  more,  received  absolutely  by  all  Christian 
assemblies,  if  any  man  shall  offer  to  i^ake  a  question  of  tbejur 
authority,  he  must  declare  bis  reasons, — for  the  disciples  of 
the  religion  have  sufficient  presumption,  security  and  pp%- 
session,  till  they  can  \^e  reajsonably  disturbed ;  but  that  now 
.'they  can  iiever  be  is  infinitely  certain,  because  we  haveja 
long,  isutemorial,  universal  tradition  that  these  books  w^e 
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tmtten,  in  those  ttmesi  by  those  men,  whose  names  they  bear; 
they  w^re  accepted  by  all  churches  at  the  very  first  notice^ 
except  some  few  of  the  later;  which  were  first  received  by 
some  chqrchesy  and  then  consented  to  by  all,  they  were 
acknowledged  by  the  same,  and  by  the  next  age  for  genuine, 
their  authority  published,  their  words  cited,  appeals  made  to 
ihem  in  all  questions  of  religion,  because  it  waft  known-  and 
CQtifessed  that  they  wrote  nothing  but  that  they  knew,  so 
that  they  were  not  deceived;  and  to  say  they  woiild  lie 
Iniist  be  made  to  appear  by  something  extrinsical  to  this 
inqtdry,  and  was  never  so  much  as  plausibly  pretended  by 
Imy  adveHBaries,  and  it  being  a  matter  of  another  man's  will, 
must  be  declared  by  actions,  or  not  at  all.     But  besides  the 
men.  that  wrote  them  were  to  be  believed  blecause  they  did 
vaitadles^^^they  wrote  prophecies,  which  hte  verified  by  th^ 
li^T^it;  persons  Were  cured  at  their  sepulchres,  a  thing  so 
famous  that  it  was  donfessed  even  by  the  enemies  of  this 
religion:  and  after  all,  that  which  the  world  ought  to  rely 
upon,  is  the  wisdom,  and  the  providence,  and  the  goodness 
of  God;  all  which  it  concerned  to  take  care  that  the  religion^ 
which  himself  so  adorned  and  proved  by  miracles  and  mighty 
ingns,  should  not  be  lost,  nor  any  false  writings  be  obtruded 
instead  of  true,  lest,  without  our  fault,  the  will  of  God  be-» 
come  impossible  to  be  obeyed.     But  to  return  to  the  thing : 
all  those  excellent  things  vrhich  singly  did  make  famous  so 
mtoy  sects  of  philosophers,  and  remarked  so  many  princes 
of  their  sects,  all  of  them  united,  and  many  inore  which  their 
jbyes,  q/AfAora  vuMTspli^v,  dark  and  dim  could  not  ite,  are  heaped 
together  in  this  system  of  wisdom  and  holiness.     Here  are 
jplain  precepts  full  of  deepest  mystery ;  here  a^ e  the  measures 
of  jkioliq,esa  and  approaches  to  God  desGrU)ed;  obedience  and 
cwforpaity,  mortification  of  the  body,  and  elevations  of  the 
ffm\t  ftl)s.tractio;is  from  earth,  and  arta  of  society  and  mnoii 
with  h^fiiyen,  degrees  of.  excellencies,  and  tendencies  to  peiK 
fec^QQ,  iioitations  of  God,  and  conversations  vnth  him ;  these 
are  the  heights  and  descents,  upon  the  plaia  grounds  of 
iiatural  reason,  and  natnral  religion, — for  there  is  nothing  eom-^ 
mapded  but  what  our  reason  by  nature  ought'  to  choose, 
%bA  yet  nothing  o{  natural  reason  taught  but  what  is  hdght-r 
tetf^^  a^d  n^ade  more  perfect  by  the  Spii^t  of  God ;  and  whe^ 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  religion,  that  is  against  flesh  and 
blood,  it  is  only  whe^n  fi^sh  and  blood  is  against  u&  and 
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against  reason^  when  flesh  and  blood  either  wovid  hinder  «is 
from  gr^at- felicity^  oi  bring  ua  inlbot  gteat  misery.  To  cod^ 
clude^  it  is  such  a  law,  that  nothing  oan -hinder"  men  to 
teceive  and.entertain,  bnt  a  pertinacious  baseness  and  love 
to  Vice,  and  nonie  can  receive  it  but  those  who  resolve  to 
be  good  and  excellent;  and  if  the  holy  Jesus  had  come  into 
the  world  with  less  splendour  of  power  and  m^hty -demon- 
strations, yet  even  the  excellency  t>f  what  he  taught,  makes 
him  alone  fit  to  be  the  master  of  the  world. 

•But  ifchen  let  us  consider  what^this  excellent  person  did 
effect,  and  with  what  instruments  he  brotight  so  great  thipgs 
to  pass.  He  was  to  put  a  period' to  the  rites  of  Moi^es,  )|nd 
the  rdigion  of  the  temple,  of  which  the  Jews  were  zealous 
evenuiito  pertinacy;  to  reform  the  mantiers  of  all  man<i- 
kin'd,  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks,  to  break  ia 
pieces  the  power  of  the vdeti]>  to  destroy- the  worship  x>f  all 
false  gods,  to  pull  down  their  oracles,  and  change  their 
laws^  and  by  principles  wise  and  holy-  to  reform  the  false 
discourses  of  the  world.  Buts^e  what  was  4o  be  taughti, 
a  trinity  in  the  unity  of  the  godhead>  Iv  t^us  rf/acly,  that 
is  the  Christian  aritlimetie,  '^  Three  are :  one,  and  one  are 
three,^  so  Lucian  in  his  Pfailopatris%  or  sottie  other- derides 
th^  Christian  doctrine*;  see  their  philosophy,  ''  Ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit"  No :  ''  ^Ex  ^iUlo  omnia,'^  ^'  all  things  are  made  ^f 
nothing;" — -and  a  Man-God'and  a  God-Maii,  the  same  per^ 
■on  {finite  and  infinite,  bom  in  time^  apd  y«t  from  all  eternity 
the  Son  of  God,  but  yfet  bom  of  a  woman,  and  shea  miiid; 
but  yet  a  9iother;  resurrection  of  the  d^d^  reunion  of  ixml 
and 'body;  this  was  partr^of  the  Christian  physies  or-4heir 
natural  philosophy,  ^ut  then  certainly  their  •moi?di  was  ^tiUsy 
and  delicious.'  It  is  so  indeed,  but  not  to: fle^  and  blood] 
whose  appetite^  it  pretemis  to  regulate  or  to' destrby^tare^ 
strain  or  else  to  mortify :  fasting  ^d  peaamie,  imd  hunnilii^i 
loTipg  our  enemies/ restitution  of  fnjuries,  and  self-denial; 
and  taking!. up  ^thecross^  aiid  losing  all  -o^r'good^iy  and 
^vitigsour;  life 'for  Jesus: '  as  the  other ^was  l^d  t^  be^ 
tiere^.so  this  is  las.  hard  to  do.  :  But  for-^hoftn  and  tmder 
whose  icondnct  was/ all  i this  ito  be  beKe^^,  and  all  this 
to  be  don^  and  all  this  to  be  s«&red?  s«tt>^ly  'for-  soiefe 
gbrioUs  and  ihighty  prince,  whDfse  nj^eiidour  as  far  out- 
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shioes  Che  Roman  ^ippire>  as  the  jewels  of  Cleopatra  outn 
dhone  tile  sw&ddling  eloTthes  of  l&e  blibe  at  Bethli^hem.  Ho^ 
it  was  Hot  so  neither.  For  all 'this  was  for  Jesus,  whom 
his  followers  preiM)hed ;  a  poof  babe  bom  in  a  stable,  tiie. 
son  of  ai  earpehtei%<  eradled  in  :  a  cratch,  swaddled  in  pooir 
dotits;  it  was  for  him  whom  they  iqdeed  called  a  Qod, 
but  yet  who,  all  the  world  knew,  and  they  themselves  said; 
was  whipped  at  a  post,  nailed  to  a  cross ;  h6  fell  under  Hi^ 
malice  of  the  Jews  his  countrymen,  and  the  pow^r  of  faif» 
Rotnah  lords,  a  cheap  and  ^  pitiful  sacrifice  witixont  beadty 
and  without  splendour.  The  design  is  great,  but  does  not 
yet  «eeln  possible ;  •  but,  therefore,  let  us  see  what  instrvh 
merits  the  holy  Jestts  chose  to  efiect  these  so  mighty) 
chaags^s,  ta  persuade  so  many  prepositions,  to  endear  so 
great  sufierings,  to  oyercome  so  great  enemies,  to  mastdc 
sb  fliifttty  impossibilities,  which  this  doctrine,  and  thialow, 
froifi'this  mabter,  were  sore  to  meet  withal. 

Here,  here  it  is  that  the  Diili^ity  of  the  power  is  pro«i 
claimed.  '  When  a  man  goes  to  war,  he  raises  as  great  an; 
analy  as  he  can  to  out-number  his  enemy;  but  when  God- 
fights,  "three  hundred  men  that  lap  like  a  dog,  are  sufficient; 
tejjr, -one  word  can  dissolve  At  great^t  ariny.  He  diat 
meitos  fk>  effect  any  thing,  must  have  m^ns  of  his  own  pro>* 
portkmabte ;  and  if  they  be  not,  he  must  fail,  or  derive  theiii 
(t6m  the  mighty.  See  then  with  what  instrumentiEt  tiie  holy 
JeBi»4etK  upon4his  great  reformation  of  the  world.  Twelva 
mito  of  (rfMcore  and  poor  birth,  of  contemptiUe;  trades  and 
^ali<^,  without  learning,  without  breeding ;  these  men  were 
seiMinib  the  midst  of  a  knowing  and  wise  world  to  dispute 
widi  Ihef  most  famous  philosophers  of  Greece,  to.  outfit  all 
tile  lisaming  of  Athens,  to  out-preaoh  all  the  Roman  orators  ; 
to  introduce  into  a  newly  settled  empire,  which  wopU  be 
uftapAtient^of  novelties -and  change,  such:  a  change  as  must 
d^roydUi  their  temples,  or  remove  thence > all  their  gods: 
^tgainst  which  change  all  the  seal  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
passions,  imd  all  the  seeming  pretences  which  they  could 
iMke,  must  needs  be  violently  opposed;  a  change  that  Iai 
deduced  new  laws,  and  caused  them  to  reverse  the  old,  .to 
ehian^e  that  reli^on  under  which  their  fathers  long  .did 
prosper,  and  under  which  the  Roman  eppiie  obtained  ao 
gi^&t  a  grandeur/ fpr  a  religion  which  in  s^spearance  was  si%i 
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udi  bumble,  kneek  and  pea^aUe,  not  apt  indeed  to  do  Kann> 
Wt  expocdiig  men  to  all  the  ba)rm  in  tjie  wbtld»  abat^g  their- 
iKmrage,  blunting  their  swords,  teaching  peace  and  unactive^ 
tefils^.and  making  the  soldiers'  arms  in  a  manner  useless;  i^nd: 
uat]ring  their  military  girdle;  a  religion  which  contradicted, 
tibeir  reasons  of  state,  and  erected  new  judipfiitories,  and  made. 
Ilie  Roman  courts  to  be.  silent  and  without  causes ;  a  religion 
that  gave  countenance  to  the  poor  and  pitiful  (bjat  in;  k-time 
When  riches  were  adored,  and  ambition  esteemed  the  greatest 
itdbleness,  and  pleasure  thought  to  be  the  chiefe^t  good) ;  it^ 
brought  nd  peculiar  blessing  to  the  rich  or  mighty,  tinlei^f 
they  would  become  poor  and  humble  in  some  real  ^ense  or- 
other;  a  religion  that  would* change  the  face  of  thiiigs,  and 
would  also  pierce  into  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  and  unravel 
M  the  intrigues  of  hearts,  and  reform  all  evil  manners, 'and* 
break  vile  habits  into  gentleness  an|i  counsel:  that  such  a 
Religion  in  such  a  time,  preached  by  such  mean  persons; 
should  triumph  over  liie  philosophy  of' the  i^rjd,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  subtly,  and  the  sermons  of  the  eloquent, 
and  the  power  of  princes,^ and  the  interest  of  states,  and  the 
inclinations  of  nature,  and  th6  Uindness  of  zeal,  and  iihe  (otce 
bf  custom,  and  the  pleasures  of  ^n,  and  the^  busy  arts  of  the. 
devil,  that  is>  against  wit,,  and  poi^ef,  and  money,  and  reli- 
gion, and  wilfulnesis;  and  fame>  and  empire,  ivhich  are  all  the 
tiiisgs  in  the  world  that  can  make  a  thing  impt>ssibte';  thi^ 
i  say,  iftould  not  be  by  the  proper  force  of  nUth  instnimenti'jf 
for  no  mail  can  span  heaven  with  an  iniantfs  pakn,  nOr  goram 
wise  empires  n^th  diagrams.  It  were  impudence  to  fiiend  Q^ 
iaofaoMi  to  command  Catear  to  lay  down  his  Itrms,  tP  disbfi^d 
Ins  legions, 'Slid  throw  himself  into  Tibet,  or  keep  a  tftyem 
iiext  to  >  Pompfey^  theatre ;  but  if  a  ^ber  tnan  $haU  utand 
Idoiie  unarmed,  updefended,  or  unjprovided;  an4  ghall  t^ll 
that  he  will  make  the  sun  stand  still,  or  remove  a  mountain, 
br  reduce  Xchrxes's  army  to  the  scantling  of  9,  single  troop; 
lie  that  believes  he^  will  and  can  do  this,  most  believe  he  does 
jtlby  a  higher  pdwer  llian  he  can  yet  perceiv0,  tod  so  it  was 
itt  the  pres^it  transaction.  For  that  the  holy  Jesus  made 
invisible  powers  to  do  him  visible  honours,  th^t  his  'apostle 
biinted^  the  demons  from  their  tripods,  thi^ir.  navels,  their 
(lenity  their  hoUow  pipes,  their  templeis,  and  theif  altars,  that 
lie  made  the  oracles  silent>  as  Lucian/ Porphyry,  Celsus,  and 
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ether  heaiheiis  Goafee^ ;  that  against  tb^  ordet.  of  n^w  things^ 
whpdi,  let  tfieiii  be  ^er  so: profitable  or  goody  do  yet  ^^aJfyt 
reproach>  i^  cannot  prevail  uoless  they  cpnlmence  ii^  a. 
ti^ae  of  ad^antag^  iuid  favour^— yet  that  Uiis  dioi^ld  flourish 
U)^e  the  palm  by  pressure,  grow  glorious  by  opposition,  thrive 
by  persecution,  aud  was  demonstrated  by  objections, — ^arguea 
1^  higher  cause  than  the  immediate  instrument,:  Now  how  this 
hl^iier  cause  did  intervene  is  visible  and  notorious :  th6i 
apostles  w^e  not  learned,  biit  the  holy  Jesus  promises  that 
he  would  send  tdown  wisdom  from  above^  from  the^  Father  of 
spirits ;  thf  y  had  no  power,  but  they  should  be  invested  with 
power  from  on  high;  they  weiie  ignorant  and  timorous,  but 
|ie  would  make  them  learned  and  confident,  and  so  he  did: 
he  promised  thdit,  in  a  few  days,  be  Would  send  the  Holy 
Ghost  Upon  them,--^and  he  did  so :  after  ten  days,  they  felt 
and  saw  a  glorious  immission  from  heaven,  lights  of  movable 
fire  sittiug  upon  their  heads,  and  that  light  did  illuminate 
their  hearts,  and  the  mighty  rushing  wiud  inspired  them; 
with  a  power  of  spesking  divers  .language^,  and  brought  tot 
their  remembrances.  ^\l  that  Jesus  did  and  taught, — and  made 
the^  wise  to  conduct  souls,  and  bold  to  yeuture,and  prudc^ 
to  advise^  and  powerful  to  do  miracles,  and  witty  to  convince 
^osayer^i  ^nd  hugdy  instruqted  in  the  Stcriptures,  and  gave 
tb^UK  th9  spirit  of  government  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy* 
This'  thing  ^B^  so  public,  that,  at  the  first  notice  of  it,  three 
thousand  souls  were  converted  on  that  veiy  day,  at  the  very 
tiaie  i^henit  was  done ;  for  it  was  certainly  a  visible  demon- 
stration pf.  an  invisible  power,  that  ignorant  personf^  who 
w:ere  Q^vef  t$Lught>  should,  in  an  instant,  speak  all  the  lanr 
guag^sQf  tb^  Kpn^n  empire,;  and  indeed  diis  thing  was  so 
aecef^acy  to  be.po^  and  so  certain  that  it  was  so,  so  public 
and  so  eyident,  and  so  ^reasonable,  and.  sp  ui^eful,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  Wy  whether  it  was  the  indicatiou;  of  a  greater 
power,  or  ^  greater  wisdom. .  Aud  now  the  means  was  pro- 
pO|tionabl§  Enough  to  the  biggest  end;  without  learning  they 
could  not  confiite  the  learped  world ;  but  therefore  Qod 
became  their  teacher :  without  power  they  co^d  not  break 
the  devil's  violence,  but  therefore  God  gavie  them  power; 
without  courage  they  could  not  contest  against  all  the  yio- 
leitce  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  but  therefore  God  was  theii; 
Strength,  and  gave  them  fortitude;  without  great  caution 
and  providence  they  could  not  avoid  the  traps  of  crafty  per- 
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seouibrs,  but  therefore  Ood  gave  them  caution,  and  made 
tbem  pfrovident :  and  as  Besaleel  and  Aholiab  ^  reeehred  ilie 
Spirit  %f  God,  the  spirit  of  uhclerstandiiig^  to^  enaMe  them  .to 
work  excellently  in  the  tabernacle,  so  had  the  apostles  to 
make  tkem  wise  for  the  work  of  Gbd  and  the  nifaiisteries:'  ol 
his  diriner  tabemitele,  '^  which  Ood  pitched,  not  tttm/^  litt^ 
mediiately  upon  this,  the  apostles,  to  make  a  fulness  of 
deihoni^tion  and  an  undeniable  convidion,  gltve  the  spiiii 
to  others  also,  *  to  Jeiws  and  GentSes,  and  to'  the  men  of 
Samaria,  and  thej  spake  with  totigoes  and  prophesied;  then 
they  preached  to  all  nations,  and  endured  all  pc^rseoittldnsi 
and  cured  all  diseases,  'and  iraised  the  dead  to  life,  and-  were 
brought  before  tribmials;  and  confessed  the  name  of'JesuSi 
and  convinced  the  blasphemous  Jews  out  of  their  own  pr<y* 
phetd,'and  not  only  prevailed  upon  women  and  weakmen, 
but  even  uponihe  bravest  and  wisest.  All  the  disci|4es  of 
J<^n>tbe  Baptist,  the  Nazarenes  aiSid  Ebionites,  Sfioodemua 
and  Joseph  of  Arimatbea>  Sergius  the  President,  Dionysius 
an  Axheniiein  judge,  and  Polyoarpusv  Justinus  and  Irenaeus, 
Athenagoras  and  Origen,  TertulMan  and  Clemens  <i(  Aretan* 
dria,  who  <^uld  Hot  be  such  fools,  as,  upon  a  natter  not 
certainly  t^e  but  probably-  false,  to  unravel  their  former: 
priHciples,  aiid  to  change  theii»  liberty  for  a  prison,  wealth: 
for  p<»rerty*,'lM)ndtlr  for  disreputation,  life- for  death,  if  by 
such' exchange'  they  had  not  been  secured  of  truth  and'  holi- 
iiesjr  ai^  the  will  of-Ged. 

'  But  abdve  alllhese  was  Saul,  a  bold  cmd  a  witty,  a  zeal- 
eftk  and  le^rmd  young  man,  who,  going  with-  letters  to 
pe^se^te  the  Christikns  of  Damascus,  was,  by^  a  light  (torn 
heavenV  called  from  his  furious  mardb,  reprev^  by  G^d^A 
ai!igel.f6r  persecuting  th^  bause  of  Jesus,  4vias  sent  to  Ae 
city,  baptized  by  a  Christian  minister,  instructed  and  sent 
abroad ;  ind  he  becan^  the  prodigy  of  ihe  y^bjM  f\(^r  teaming 
and  ze^^  for  preaching  and  writing,  for  laboHr'and  sliffelhsince, 
for  government  and  wisdom;  he  was 'admitted  to  s^  4he 
holy  J%sus  after  the  Lord  was 'taken- into  h(eaVen;'}ie  was 
teketi  tip  into  paradise;  he  conversed  with  angels;  he  saw 
unspeakable  ray^  df  glory ;-  and  besides  that  'himself  said  it,- 
who  had  i(io  reason  to  lie,  who  would  get  nothing  by  it  here 
but  a  conj^gaticin  of  troubles,  and  ithb  should  get  no^ng 
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by  it  hereaftof  if  it  were  false ;— besides  this  I  say,  that  he 
did'aSl  those  aciK^  of  teal  and  obedience  for  the/ proniotioa  ^^ 
the  religtoiiy  does  demonstrate  he  had  reason  ^Ktraoidmary^ 
for  so  sadden  a  change,  so  strange  a  laboar,4io  frequent  and 
incomparable  sufferings :  andy  therefore,  as-  }ie  did  and  sa£-' 
fered  so  much  upon  sudi  glorious  motives,  so  he  spared  not. 
to  publish  it'to  all  the  world,  he  spake  it  to  kings  and  princes^ 
he  tdd  it  to  the  envious* Jews :  he  had  partners  of  his  journey 
who  were  witnesses  of  the  miraculous  accident,  and  in.hn 
pnUicatie^  he  urged  the^notoriousness  of  the  fact«  as  a  thing 
not  'feigned,  not  private,  but  done  at  noon-day,  under  tho 
test  of  completent  persons  :i^d  it  was -a  thing  that  proved 
itself,  for  it  was  effective  of  a  present,  a  great  and  a  per^ 
maneiit  change. 

'But  now  it  is  no  new  wonder,  but  a  pursuance  of  the' 
same-'boirjugation  of  great  and  divine  things,  that  the  Jame 
and'relrgion  of  Jesus 'was»  with  so  incredible  a  swiftness^ 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  habitable  world>  from  one  eni 
of  Ihe  earth  unto  the  other;  it  filled  all  Asia  immediately^  it 
passed'  presently  to  Europe,  and  to  the  furthest  Africand^ 
and  all  the  way  it  went/ it  told  nothing  but  a. holy  and  ^zi 
humble  j^oiy,' Uiat  he  who  came  to  bring  it  into  the  world/ 
died  an  ignominious  death;-  and  yet  this  death  didnottake^ 
away  their  courage,  but  added  much :  for  they  could  not  fear 
deadi  for  that  Mastei*,  whom  they  knew  to  have,  for  .their 
sakes,  suffered  death,  and  came  to  Ufe  again.     But  now 
infinite  numbers  of  persons  of  all  sexes,  and  all  ages>  and  all^ 
cotintnes,  came  in  to  the  holy  crucifix;  and  he  that  was' 
crucified  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was,  in  the  timeof  J*fero»- 
even  in  Rome  itself,  and  in  Nero's  family,  by«many  persons,; 
esteemed  for*  a  Ood; -and  it  was  upon  public  record  that  he: 
vms  so  acknowledged ;  and  this  was  by  a  Christian,  Justin 
Martyr,  urged  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  emperors  themselves, 
who;  if  it  had  been  otherwise^  could  easily  have  confuted  die* 
bold  allegation  of  the  Christian,  who  yet  did  die  for  that 
Jesus;  who  was'  so  speedily  reputed  for  a  Ood ;  the  cross  was 
worn  upon  breasts,  printed  in  the  air,  drawn  upon  fonl^heads, 
canted  on  banners,  put  upon  crowns'  imperial;  and  yet  the 
Cfarii^anB  were  sought  for  to  punishments,  and  exquisite 
punishments  sought  forth  fot^  ihem ;  their  goods  were  con-^ 
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fiacate^  tjieir  Dames  odious,  prisons  were  t^eir  bouses,  a^fl  so 
many  kinds  of  tortures  invented  for  them,  that  Domitiua 
Ulpiahus  bath  spent  eleven  books  in  describing  the  variety  of 
tortures  the  poor  Christian  was  put  to  at  his  fiii^t  appearing ; 
ailid  yet  in  despite  of  all  this,  and  ten  thousand  other  ob* 
jtetions  and  impossibilities,  whatsoever  wa^  for  them»  made 
the  rdigion  grow,  and  whatsoever  was  agftinst  them>  made  it 
grow;  if  they  had  peace,  the  religion  Wa^  prosperous,— ^ if 
they  had  persecution,  it  was  .still  prosperous;  if  pripces 
favoured  them,  the.  world  came  in  because  the  Christians 
lined  holily;  if  princes  were  incensed,;  thQ.  wodd:  came  in 
because  the  Christians  died  bravely.  They  sought  for  deiatb 
w^ith  greediness;  they  desired  to  be  grinded  i^  the  teeth  of 
lions ;  and  with  joy  they  beheld  the  wheels  and  the  bended 
^es,.the  racks  and  the^gibbet^,  the  fires  and  the  burning 
kona,  which  w^re  like,  the  chair  of  Elia^.to  them^  instrun 
ipaents  to  carry  them  tQ  heaven,  into  the  bosom  of  th^ijc 
l>eloved  Jesus, 

:  Who  would  not  ackno w]kdge:  Ae  divinity  of  this  person, 
^d  the  excellenoy  of  this  institution,  that  should  see  infants 
to  tv^ary  the  bands  of  hangman  for  tjh^  testimony  <^  Jesus? 
^nd  wise  men  preach  this  do^ctrine  for  no  other  visible  reward^ 
btut  shame,  apd  death,  povejty  and  banishment?  and.hangK 
men  converted  by  the, blood  o^  martyrs  springing  upon  their 
iaces,  which  th^r  iopipioiia  h^M^s  and  cords  have  strained 
through  their  flesh?  Who  would  no^  haye  confessed  the 
honbur  of  Jesus,  whien  h^  j^oi^ld  see  miracles  done  at  the 
tombs  of  i^artyrs,  and  devils  tremble.at  the.  mention  of  the 
i^Aine..  of  Jesus,  and  th^  world  rminifig  to  t^e  hoaouc  of  the 
poor  l^azarene,  aaid  kings  and  queens  kissing  the  feet  of  the 
pc^ir  $$ryants .  of  Jesujs?  Could  a  few  fishermen  and  a 
pUblicai^  effect  all  this  fi)r  the  sop  of  a  poor  maiden  of  Judseal 
Can  we  suppose  all  the  worldi  or  so  great  a  part  of  mankind^ 
can  pons^nt.by  chance,  or  su^er  such  cl^a^ge^  for  nothing  1; 
pr  for  any  thing  less  than  this  ?  The  son  of  the  poor  maideii 
was  the  Son. of  God,  and  the  fishermen  spake  by  a.  divine 
i^pirit,  and  they  caught  the  world  with  holiness  and  miracles, 
with  wisdom :  and  power  bigger  than  the  strength  of  all  the 
Roman  legions. — And  what  can  be  added  to  all  this,  but  this 
thing  alpn^.  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Jesus?    He  is  a  God, 
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or  at  least  is  taught  ^by^  God,  who  can  foretell  future  cott* 
tiDgeaci^s;  and  so  did  the  holy  Jesus^  and  so  did  his  dis- 
ciples.     ' 

^   Our  blessed  Lord,  white  he  was  alive,  foretold,  that,  after 
his  death;  his  religion  should  .flourish  oiore  than  when  he  waft 
alive:  hie  foretold  persecutions  to  his  disciples ;  he  foretold 
the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  in  a  Very  few  days  after 
his  ascension^  which  within  ten  days  Came  to  pass;  he 
pro^esied  that  the  feet  of  Mary  Magclalen  in  anointing  the 
heisd  and  feet  of  her  Lord,  should  be  public  add  known  as 
the  Qospel  itself,  and  spoken 'of  in  the  same  place ;  he  fore^ 
ti)kl  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and.  the  signs  df  its  ap^ 
proacb,  and  that  it  should  be  by  war;  and  particularly,  after 
the:  manner  of  prophets.  Symbolically  named  the  nation 
should  do  it,  pointing  out  the  Roman  eagles ;  he  foretold  his 
deatiii  and  the  manner  of  it;  and  plainly,  beforehand,  pub- 
lished his  resurrecttoti,  and  told  them  it  should  be  the  sign 
to  that  generation,  viz.  the  great  argument  to  prove  him  to 
be  ihe  Christ;  he  prophesied  that  there  should  arise  false 
Christs  after  him,  and  it  eame  to  pass,  to  the  extreme  great 
calamity  of  the  nation;  add  lastly,  h&  foretold  that  his 
beloT^  disciple,  St.  John,  should  tarry  upon  the  earth  till 
his  coming  again,  that  is,  to  his  coming  to  judgment  upon 
Jerusalem ;  and'  that  his^  religion  should  be  preached  to  the 
Creoles,  (bat  it  should  be  scattered  over  all  the  world,  and 
be  received  by  all  nations ;  that  it  should  stay  upon  the  face 
of  the  iearth  till  'his  last  coming  to  judge  all  the  world,  and 
that'  '^'th^  gates  of  hell  should  not  be  able  to  prevail  against 
bis  church ;"  which  prophecy  is  made  good  thus  long,  till 
this  day,  and  is  as  a  continual  argument  to  justify  thie 
•divinity  of  the  author :  the  continuance  of  the  rdUgion  helps 
to  continue  it,  for  it  proves  that  it  came  from  God,  who  fore- 
told that  it  should  continue ;  and  therefore  it  must  continue, 
because  it  came  from  God ;  and  therefore  it  came  from  God, 
because  it  deed  and  shall  for  ever  continue,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  holy  Jesus. 

But  after  our  blessed  Lord  was  entered  into  gtory,  tlie 
disciples  also  were  prophets;  Agabus  foretold  the  dearth 
•that  was  to  be  in  the  Roman  empire  in  the  days  of  Claudius 
CsBsar,  and  that  St.  Paul  should  be  bound  at  Jerusalem ;  St. 

Paul  foretold  the  entering  in  of  heretics  into  Asia  after  his 
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depaif'turei  and  be,  and  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jnde^  and  gene- 
rally the  rest  of  the  apostles,  had  two  great  predictions, 
which  they  used,  not  only  as  a  verification  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  but  as  a  means  to  strengthen  the  hearts  of  the^  dis- 
ciples, wha  were  so  broken  with  persecution :  the  one  was, 
that  there  should  arise  a  sect*  of  vile  men,  who  should  be 
enemies  to  religion  and  gdvemment^  and  cause  a  great 
apostasy,  which  happened  notoriously  in  the  sect  of  the 
'6no8ti<M9>  which  those  three  apostles  and  St.  John  noto- 
iriously  tod  plainly,  do  describe;  aiid  the  other  was,  that 
'although  the  Jewish  nation  did  mightily  o}^ose  the  reEgionf, 
it  should  be  but  for  a  while,  for  they  should  be  destroyeid  i^ 
a  short  ttine/and  their- natioii  made  extremely  miserable ;  but 
fortheChristians,  if  they  would  fly  frqm  Jerusalem,  and  go 
'to  Pella,  there  should  not  a  hahr  of  their  head  perish.     The 
Terification  of  this  prophecy  the  Christians  extremely  loiiged 
for,  and  wohdered  it  staid  so  long,  and  began  to  be  troubled 
at  the  deky,  and  suspected  all  was  not  well,  when  the  grea:t 
'proof  of  thdr  religion  was  not  verified ;  and  while  they  were 
in  thdugfati^  of  heart  concerning  it,  the  sad  catalysis  did 
comfe,  aind  swept  away  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  of 
'tBe  nation,  and  from  that  day  forward  the  nation  was  brokeji 
in  pieces  with  intolerable  Calamities,  they  are  scattered  ovet 
the  fkce  of  the  earth,  and  are  a  vagabond  nation,  but  y6t 
like  oil  in  a  Vesdel  of  wine,  broken  into  bubbled,  but  kept  in 
tHeit  own  circles,  and  they  shall  never  be  a  uniied  people  till 
they  are  servants  of  the  holy  Jesus ;  but  shall  remaiiv  with- 
out priest  or  temple,  without  alta:r  or  sacrifice,  without- city 
of  country,  without  the-Iahd  of  promise,  or  the  promise  of  a 
blessing,  till  our  Jestis  is  their  High  Priest,  and  the  Shepherd 
to  giather  fhem'  into  his  fold :  and  this  very  thing  is  a  mighty 
deinonstration  against  the  JeWs  by  th^ii*  own  prophets ;  for 
when  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  and  Malachi,  had  prophesied  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  cliange  of  th^  old  law,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  by 
the  Messias, — that  this  was  he,  was  therefor^  certain,  betiause 
he  t&ugbt  the  world  a  new  laW;  and  presently  after  the  publi- 
^catioh  bf  this,  ihe  old  Was  abrogate,  and  not  only  went  into 
desuetude,  biit  into  &' total  abolition  among  all  the  world ; 
*fc6d  fc^  tto^  bf'th^  refninant  df  the  scatleifed  Jew^r,  whb 
olistiii'ately  blaeipheme,  the  law  h  be^otne  impossible  to  ih€iA, 
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40^4  diey  placed  in  such  circumstances  thai  they -need  not 
dispute,  concerning  its  ol)ligatioi\ :  for  it  being  external  and 
corpondy  rit^ia],  and  at  laat  made  also  local,  when  the. circum- 
stances are  impossible^  the.  law  that  was  wholly  ceremonial 
and. circumstantial  miist  needs  pass  away;  and  when  they 
have  lost  t^eir  priesthood^  they  cannot  retain  the  law ;  as  no 
jman  takes  care  to  have  his  beard  shaved^^  when  his  head 
is  off. 

.  And.  it  is  a  wonder  to  consider,  how  the  anger  jof  God  is 
,gone  put  upon  that  miseraUe  people,  and  that  so  great  a 
blindness  is  fallen  upon  them ;  it  being  evident  and  notorious^ 
.that  the  Old  Testament » was  nothing  but  a  shadow  and 
.umbrage  of  the  New;  that  the  prophecies  o^that  ate  plainly 
y^iified  in  this;  that  all  the  predictions  of  th^  Messias  are 
most  undeniably  accomplished  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
so  th^H  they  cannot,  with  any  plausiUeness  or  colour,  .be 
turned  fixiy  Qth^r  way,  and  be  applied  to  any  other  .person,; 
although  the  Jews  ipake  iUiterate  allegations,  and  prodigious 
dreams,  by  which  they  have. fooled  themselves  for  sixteen 
hundried  years  together,  and  still  hope  mthout  reason,  and 
are  confident  without  revelation,,and  pursue  a  shadow  while 
they  quit  the  glorious  body;, while,  in  the  mean. time,  the 
Christian  prays  for  his  conversion,  and  is  at  rest  in- the  truth 
.of  Jef us,  and  hc^th  certain  inexpressible,  cpnfi^ences  and 
internal  lights,  clarities  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and.  loves 
to  the  holy  Jesus  produced  in  his  soul, — ^that  he  will  die  when 
he  cannot  dispute,  and  is  satisfied,  and  he  knows  not  bow, 
and  is  sure  by  comforts,  and  comforted  by  the  exqellency  of 
)iis  l^lief,  which  speaks  nothing  but  holiness,  and  light  and 
reason,  and  peace  and  satisfactions  infinite;  because  he  is 
auj^;tbat  all  the  world  can  be  happy  if  they  would  live  by 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  that  neiUier  societies  of  men  nor 
sii^e  persons  can  have  felicity  but  by  this, — and  that,  there- 
fore, God,  who  so  decrees  to  make  men  happy,  bath  also 
decreed  that  it  shall  for  ever  be  upon  the  face,  of  the  earth, 
tUl  the  earth  itself  shall  be  no  more.     Amen. 

Now  if,  against  this  vast  heap  of  things,  any  man  shall 
but  confiront  the  pretences  of  any  other  religion^;  and  see  how 
they  fail  both  of  reason  and  holiness,  of  wonder  and  divinity, 
haw  they  enter  by  force j  and  are  k€ipt  up- by  human  interests, 
how  ignora^Lt  and  unholy,  how  unlearned  and  pitiful  are  their 
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pretences,  the  darknesses  of  these  must  add  great  emiiiene;^ 
to  the  brightness  of  that.  For  the  Jews'  religion^  which 
came  from  faea^ien,  is^  therefore,  not  now  to  be  practised, 
because  it  did  come  from  heaven,  and  was  to  expire  into  the 
Chri^an,  it  bemg  nothing  but  the  image  of  this  perfection; 
and  the  Jews'  needed  no  other  argument  but  this,  that  God 
hath  made  theirs  impossible  now  to  foe  done,-^for  he  that  ties 
to  ceremonies  and  outward  usages^  temples  and  altars, 
sacrifices  and  priests,  troublesome  and  expensive  rites,  and 
figures  of  future  significjation;  means  tliat  there  should  be  fill 
abode  and  fixed  dwdling,  for  these  are  not  to  be  done  by  aii 
ambulatory  people;  and,  therefore,  since  God  hath  scattered 
the  people  into  atoms  and  crumbs  of  society,  without  temple 
or  priest^  without  sacrifice  or  altar^  without  urim  or  thummim^ 
without  prophet  or  vision,  even  communicating  with  tfaeiii 
no  way  but  by  ordinary  providence^  it  is  but  too  evident^ 
that  God  hath  nothing  to.  d6  with  them  in  the  matter  of  that 
religion,  font  that  it  is  expired,  and  no  way  obli^tory  to 
them  or  pleasing  to  him,  which  is  become  impossible  to  b^ 
acted:  whereas  the  Christian  religion  is  as  eternal  as  the 
soul  of  a  man,  and  can  no  more  cease  than  our  spirits  can 
die,  and  can  worship  upon  mountains  and  caves,  in  fields 
and  churches,  in  peace  and  war^  in  solitude  and  society,  in 
persecution  and  in  sunshine,  by  night  and  by  day,  and  be 
solemnized  by  clergy  and  laity  in  the  essential  parts  of  it, 
and  is  the  perfection  of  the  soul,  and  the  highest  reason  of 
man,  and  the  glorification  of  God. 

But  for  the  heathen  religions,  it  is  evidently  to  be  seei^ 
that  they  are  nothing  but  an  abuse  of  the  natural  inclinatioi^ 
^hich  all  men  have  to  worship  a  Gt)d,  whom  because  they 
Iluow  not,  they  guess  at  in  the  dark;  for  that  they  know 
there  is  and  ought  to  be  something  that  hath  the  care  and 
providence  of  their  affairs.  But  the  body  of  their  religion  is 
nothing  but  little  arts  of  governments,  and  stratagems  of 
princes,  and  devices  to  secure  the  government  of  new  usurpers, 
or  to  make  obedience  to  the  laWs  sure,  by  being  sacred,  and 
to  make  the  yoke  that  was  not  natural,  pleasant  by  some- 
thing that  is.  But  yet  for  the  whole  body  of  it,  who  sees 
not  thi^  their  worshippings  could  not  be*  sacred,  because 
they  were  done  by  something  that  is  impure  ?  They  ^p-; 
peased  their  gods  with  adulteries  and  impure  mixtures,  1^ 
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wA  ^ags  whieh  Caio  ^wbb  ashamed  to  see^  by  gluttonoiiM 
citings  of  flesh,  amil  impious  cbrmkiiigs :  and  they  did  'flitare 
W  humano  sanguine,"  they  sacrificed  men,  and  womqn,  and 
children  to.  their  dankions,-^ — as  is  notorious  in  the  rit«s  of 
Baf^chus  Omesta  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  of  Jupiter^  to 
whom  a  Gr^ek  and  Greekess,  aGalatiian  and  Golatess,  were 
jT^riy  offered;  in  the  answers  of  the  orapks  to  (3alQhds,  aa 
m^@W3  in  Homer  and  Virgil ;.  who  sees  not  that  crii^es  were 
warranted  hy  the  exaa^ple  of  tibeir  immortal  gods,  aad  that 
wjbat  did  dishonour  themselves,  they  sang  to  the  honour  of 
tfecir  gods,  whom  they  affirm^  to  he  passionate  and  pxx>ud, 
j^oufi  and  revengeful,  amorous  and  lustfut  fearful  and  im* 
patient,  drunken  and  fileepy^  weary  and  wounded ;  that  the 
ijGiligions  were  made  lasting  by  policy  and  force,  by  igno- 
rance and  the  force  of  custom,  by  the  preferring  an  inveje- 
r^.  ei)ror^  aiid  loving^  of  a  quiet  and  prosperous  evil,,  by  the 
aignients  of  pleasure,  and  the  correspondences  of  senstisdity^ 
by  the  firaud  of  oracles,  and  the  patronage  of  vices  9  .an4 
because  ihey  feared  every  change  as  ab  earthquake^  aa 
siE^osing  overtiMmings  of  their  old  e^ror  to  be  the  eyersipn 
of  their  well  established  governments :.  ^^nd  it  had  b^iE^n 
osdinarily  impossible  that  ever  Christianity  should  have 
e&tered,  if  the  nature  and  excellency  of  it  had  not  been  suc^ 
^  to  enter  like  rain  into  a  fleece  of  wool,  or  the  sun  into  a 
window  without  noise  or  violence,  without  emotioa  a^d 
disordering  the  political  constitution,  without  causing  trouble 
to  any  man  but  what  his  own  ignorance  or  peevishness  .w^ 
pkased  to  spin  out  of  his  own  bowels ;  but  did  estab^h 
governments,  secure  obedience,  made  the  laws  firm,  and  the 
persons  of  princes  to  be  so  sacred;  it  did  not  oppose  force 
by, force,  nor  *  strik^  princes  for  justice;-  it  defended  itsplf 
againlEit  enemies  by  patience,  and  overc^ime  them  by  kind- 
ness'; it  was  the  great  instrument  of  God  to  demonstrate  his 
power  in  our  weaknesses,  and  to  do  good  to  mankind  by 
the  imitation  of  his  excellent  goodness. 

Lastly;  He  that  considers  concerning  the  religion  and 
p^VBon  of  Mahomet,  that  he  was  a  vicious  person,  lustful  and 
tyrannical,— that  he  propounded  incredible  wd  ridici^pus 
{tfOpositionsi  to  his  disciples,-r-that  it  entered  by  the  sword, 
by  blood  and  violence,  by  murder  and  robbery, — that  it 
propounds  sensual  rewards,  a^4  allures  to  compliance^  by 
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bribing  pur  basest  lusts,  that  it  conserves  itself  by  the  aame 
means  it  entered ;  that  it  is  unlearned  and  foolish,  against 
reason,  and  the  discourses  of  all  wise  ni6n,---that  it  did  no 
miracles  and  made  false  prophecies:  in  short,  that  in  tbef 
person  that  founded  it,  in  the  article  it  persuades,  in  the 
manner  of  prevailing,  in  the  revirard  it  offers,  it  is  unholy,  and 
foolish,  and  rude;  it  miist  needs  appear  to  be  void  of  alt 
pretence,  and  that  no  man  of  reason  can  ever  be  fairly 
persuaded  by  arguments,  that  it  is  the  daughter  of  God,  and 
came  down  from  heaven.  Since,  therefore,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  ssud  for  any  other  religion,  and  so  very  mudi  for 
Christianity,  every  one  of  whose  pretences  can  be  proved  as. 
well  as  the  things  themselves  do  require,  and  as  all  the 
world  expects  such  things  should  be  proved ;  it  follows,  that 
the  holy  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  that  his  religion  is  com- 
manded by  God,  and  is  that  way  by  which  he  will  be 
worshipped  and  honoured,  and  that  '^  there  is  no  other  name 
under  heaven  by  which  we  can  be  saved,  but  only  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jestis."  He  that  puts  his  soul  upon  this, 
cannot  perish;  neither  can  he  be  reproved,  who  hath  so 
much  reason  and  argument  for  his  religion.  **  Sit  anima 
mea  cum  Christianis ;"  I  pray  God  "  my  soul  may  be  num- 
bered amongst  the  Christians." 

This^wafffyov  I  have  here  brought  as  an  instance  of  moral 
demonstration,  not  only  to  do  honour  to  my  dearest  Lord, 
by  speaking  true  and  great  things  of  his  name,  and  en- 
deavouring to  advance  and  establish  his  kingdom,  but  to 
represent  in  order  to  the  first  intention,  that  £^  heap  of  pro* 
faabilities  may,  in  some  case^,  make  a  sure  conscience :  for, 
its  Cicero  says%  *'  Probabile  id  est,  quod  habet  in  se  quan- 
dam  similitudinem,  sive  id  falsum  est,  sive  veruin."  For 
probability  is  nOt  in  the  thing  properly,  for  every  thing  is 
true  or  false  in  itself,  and  even  false  things  may  have  the 
&ce  and  the  likeness  of  truth,  and  cozen  even  wise  persons. 
It  was  said  of  Bias,  in  Diogenes  Laertiusi>, ''  Orator  summu^ 
et  vehemens,  sed  in  bonam  causam  dicehdi  vim  omnem 
^xercuit;"  he  could  speak  excellently,  but  then  he  spake 
'best  when  he  had  an  ill  cause.  This  Lactantius  calls  ^  ar- 
^tam  malitiam,'  ^  a  cunning  and  an  eloquent  malice.'     But 
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then/  as  falsehood  may  put  on  the  face  of  truth,  «o  may 
truth  also  like  itself;  and,  indeed,  every  truth  that  men 
preach  in -religion,  is  at  least  probable,  that  is,  there  is  so 
much  to  be  said  for  it,  that  wise  and  good  men  may  be  per- 
suaded into  every  truth ;  and  the  cause  that  it  is  only  pro- 
bable is  by  reason  of  our  want  of  knowledge  of  things ;  but 
if  it  so  happen  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  truth,  and 
little  or  nothing  against  it,  then  it  is  a  moral  demonstration, 
that  is,  it  ought  to  persuade  firmly,  and  upon  it  we  may  rest 
confidently. 

This  only  I  am  to  admonish,  that  our  assent  in  these 
cases  is  not  to  be  greater  than  the  force  of  the  premises ;  and 
therefore  the  church  of  Rome, —  offering  to  prove  all  her  reli- 
gion as  it  distinguishes  from  the  other  divisions  of  Chris- 
tians only  by  some  prudential  motives,  or  probable  induce- 
ments, and  yet  requiring  that  all  her  disciples  should  believe 
it  with  divine  and  infallible  faith,  as  certainly  as  we  believe  a 
mathematical  demonstration, — does  unjustly  require  brick 
where  she  gives  no  straw,  and  builds  a  tower  upon  a  bulrush^ 
and  confesses  that  her  interest  is  stronger  than  her  argument, 
and  that  where  by  direct  proof  she  cannot  prevail,  she  by 
little  arts  would  affright  the  understanding.  For  to  give  a 
perfect  assent  to  probable  inducements  can  neither  be  reason^ 
able  nor  possible  for  considering  personsj.  unless  these  con- 
ditions be  in  it. 

The  Requisites  or  Conditions  of  a  Moral  Demonstration  for 

the  assuring  our  Conscience. 

\ .  That  the  thing  be  the  most  probaible  to  us  in  our  present 
condition  :  for  there  are  summities  and  principalities  of  proba- 
tion, proportionable  to  the  ages  and  capacities  of  men  and 
women.  A  little  thing  determines  a  weak  person ;  and 
children  believe  infinitely  whatsoever  is  told  to  them  by  their 
parents  or  tutors,  because  they  have  nothing  to  contest 
against  it.  For  in  all  probable  discourses,  there  is  an  allay 
find  abatement  of  persuasion  by  the  opposition  of  argument 
to  argument;  but  they  who  have  nothing  to  oppose,  and 
have  no  reason  to  suspect,  must  give  themselves  up  wholly 
to  it ;  and  then  every  thing  that  comes,  is  equally  the  highest, 
because  it  fully  and  finally  must  prevail.  But  then  that  which 
prevails  in  infancy,  ge^ms  childish  and  ridiculous  in  our  youth  \ 
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and  then  we  are  concluded  by  some  pretences  and  pretty 
umbrageiB  of  things,  which,  for  want  of  experiences,  we 
think  very  well  of;  and  we  can  then  do  no  more  ;  that  is  a 
^demonstration  to  us,  which  must  determine  us :  and  these  little 
.things  must  then  do  it,,  because  something  must  be  done,  and 
we  must  do  it,as  wisely  as  we  may,  but  no  man  is  bound  to  be 
wiser  than  he  can.  As  the  thing  seems,  either  in  its  own 
light  or  in  our  positioi^i,  so  we  are  to  give  our  assent  unto  it. 

2.  A  heap  of  probable  inducements  ought  to  prevail,  as 
being  then  a  moral  demonstration,  when  the  thing  is  not 
capable  of  a  natural ;  for  then  probabilities  ought  to  prevail, 
•when  they  are  the  best  argument  we  have.  For  if  any  man 
shall  argue  thus : '  It  is  not  probable  that  God  wauld  leave  bis 
cbuT'ch  without  sufficient  means  to  end  controversies^  and 
sioce  a  living  infallible  judge  is  the  most  effective  to  this 
purpose,  it  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  and  relied  upon,  that 
God  hath  done  so.'  This  argument  ought  not  to  prevail,  as  a 
moral  demonstration ;  for  though  there  are  some  semblances 
and  appearances  of  reason  in.it,  '^  Nihil  est  tam  incredible, 
quod  non  dicendo  £at  probabile ;''  said  Cicero  in  his  Para- 
jdp::i(efi|*;  '*  there  is  nothing  so  incredible, .  but  something  may 
t:)e  §ai.d  for  it;**  and  a  witty  man  may  make  it  plausible,  yet 
there  are  certainties  against  it.  For  God  hath  said  expressly, 
that  **  every  man  is  a  liar,"  and  therefore  we  are  commanded 
to  '^  call  no  man  master  upon  earth ;"  and  the  nature  of  man  is 
weak,  and  his  understanding  trifling,  and  every  thing  abuses 
liim,^.and  every  man  that  is  wisey  sees  his  own  ignorance,  and 
he  that  is  not  wise  is  easily  deceived, — and  they  who  have  pre- 
tended to  be  infallible,  have  spoken  pitiful  things, .  and  fallen 
into  strange  errors,  and  cannot  be  guarded  from  shame,  without 
9.  whple  legion  of  artifices  and  distinctions^  and,  therefore,  it  is 
certain  that  no  man  is  infallible ;  and  where  the  contrary  iscer- 
^n,  the  probable  pretence  is  but  a  fallacy  and  an  art  of  illusion. 

3.  There  can  be  no  moral  demonstration  against  the 
word  of  God,  or  Divine  revelation.  He  that  should  flat^r 
himself  with  thinking  the  pains  of  hell  shall  not  be.  eternal^ 
because  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  God  to  in- 
flict^  a  never  ceasing  pain  for  a  sudden  and  transient  plea- 
sura,  a^d  that  there  can  bet  no  proportioa  between  finite 
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i^d  infinite,  tod  yet  God  who  is  the  fountain  of  justice  will* 
oliseive  propbrtions;  or  if  there  could  be  ten  thousand  more' 
little  things  said  to  persuade  a  sinning  man  into  confidences 
of  an  end  of  torment : — yet  he  would  find  himself  deceived,' 
for  all  wo^ld  be  light  when  put  into  the  balance  against  these 
words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  *'  Where  the  worm  never  dies, 
and  the  fiire  never  goeth  out.'' 

4.  Where  there  is  great  probability  oh  both  sides,  there 
neither  of  them  can  pretend  to  be  a'  moral  demonstration,  or 
directly  to  Secure  the  conscience:  for  contradictions  can 
never  be  demonstrated  ;  and  if  one  says  true,  the  other  is  a 
faif  pretender,  but  a  foul  deceiver;  and,  therefore,  in  thiff 
case  the  conscient^  is  to  be  secured  indirectly  and  collaterally 
by  the  diligence  of  search,  the  honesty  of  its  intention,  the ' 
heartiness  of  its  assent,  the  infiimity  of  the  searcher,  and  the' 
nnavoidabkness  of  his  mistake. 

5.  Tho  certainty  of  a  moral  demonstration  must  rely' 
tipoDf  some^eertain  rule,  to  which,  as  to  a  centre,  all  the  little 
and  great  probi^lities,  like  the  lines  of  a  circumference^ 
imistt^m;  and  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  matter  of  the 
question,  then  conscience  hath>  h  /diya,  one  great  axiom  tSo 
rdy  npon^  emd  that  is,  that  '  God  is  just,'  and  *  God  is  good, 
and  requires  nO' greater  probation  than  he  hath  enabled  us  to' 
find.' 

6.  In  probable  inducements,  God  requires  only  such  an- 
assentas  can  be  effective  of  our  duty  and  obedience,  such  a 
one  as  We  will  rely  upon  to  real  events,  such  as  merchants^' 
iMive  when  they  Venture  their  goods  to  sea  upon  reasonable 
hopes  of  becoming  rich,  or  armies  fight  battles  in  hope  of - 
victory,  ifelying  upon  the  strength  they  have,  as  probable  to* 
prevail;  aiid  if  any  articlie  of  our  reUgion  be  so  proved  to  iw- 
9JS  ihsit  we  will  reduce  it  to  practice,  own  all  its  consequences,  ^ 
live  according  to  it,  and  in  the  pursuance  of  it,  hope  for ' 
Go^s  mercy  ai^d  acceptance,  it  is  an  assent  as  great  as  tJie  • 
thing  will  bear,  and  yet,  as  much  as  our  duty  will  require; 
for  in  these  cases  no  man  is  wise,  but  be  whose  ears  and 
betfrt  are  open  to  hear  the  instructions  of  any  man  who  is* 
wiser  and  better  than  himself. 

7.  Rules  of  prudence  are  never  to  be'  accepted  against  a' 
role  of  logic,  or  reason,  and  stri<a  discoursed.  I  remember,  - 
that  Bellarmine,  going  to  prove  purgatory  from  thd  words  of  • 
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^ur  blessed  Saviour,  *'  It  shall  not  be  forgiven  him  In  thi$ 
world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come  ;'*  argues  thu6,  *  If  this  shall 
not  be  forgiven  in  the  world  to  come,  then  it  implies  that 
some  sins  are  there  forgiven,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  pur- 
gatory; because  in  heaven  there  are  no  sins,  and  in  hell  there 
are  none  forgiven.  This  (says  he)  concludes  not  by  the  rule 
of  logicians,  but  it  does  by  the  rule  of  prudence/  Now  this 
to  all  wise  men  must  needs  appear  to  be  ah  egregious  prevari- 
cation even  of  common  sense ;  for  if  the  rules  of  logic  be 
true,  then  it  is  not  prudence,  but  imprudence  that  contradicts 
them,  unless  it  be  prudence  to  tell,  or  to  believe,  a  lie.  For  the 
use  of  prudence  is  to  draw  from  conjectures  a  safe  and  a  wise 
conclusion,  when  there  are  no  certain  rules  to  guide  us.  But 
against  the  certain  rules  it  is  folly  that  declares,  not  pru- 
dence; and  besides  that  this  conjecture  of  Bellarmine  is 
wholly  against  the  design  of  Christ,  who  intended  there  only 
to  say,  that  Hhe  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  should  never  be 
pardoned;'  it  fails  also  in  the  main  inquiry,  for  although 
there  are  no  sins  in  heaven,  and  in  hell  none  are  forgiven, 
yet,  at  the  day  of  judgment  all  the  sins  of  the  penitent  shall 
b,e  forgiven  and  acquitted  with  a  blessed  sentence:  but 
besides  this,  the  manner  of  expression  is  such  as  may  with 
prudence  be  expounded,  and  yet  to  no  such  purpose  as  he . 
dreams.  For  if  I  should  say,  Aristobulus  was  taken  aWay, 
that  neither  in  this  life,  nor  after  his  death,  his  eyes  n^ight 
S(^e  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  does  it  follow  by  the  rule 
of  prudence,  therefore,  some  people  can  see  in  their  grave,  or 
in  the  state  of  separation  with  their  bodily  eyes?  But  as  to 
the  main  inquiry,  what  is  to  be  the  measure  of  prudence? 
For  some  confident  people  think  themselves  very  prudent, 
and  that  they  say  well  and  wisely,  when  others  wiser  than 
they  know  they  talk  like  fools :  and  because  no  established 
reason  can  be  contradicted  by  a  prudent  conjecture,  it  is 
certain  that  this  prudence  of  Bellarmine  was  a  hard  shift  to 
get  an  argument  for  nothing,  and  that  no  prudential  motives 
are  to  be  valued  because  any  man  calls  them  so,  but  because 
they  do  rely  upon  some  sure  foundation,  and  draw  obscure 
lines  from  a  resolved  truth.  For  it  is  not  a  prudential 
motive,  unless  it  can  finally  rest  upon  reason,  or  revelation, 
or  experience^  or  something  that  is  not  contradicted  by  any 
thing  surer  than  itself. 
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Of  two  Opinions  equally  probable,  upon  the  Account  of  their 
proper  Reasons,  one  may  be  safer  than  anotlier. 

That  is  more  probable,  which  haith  fairer  reasons;  that  i» 
more  safe,  that  is  furthest  distant  from  a  sin :  and  although 
this  be  always  considerable  in  the  matter  of  prudence,  and  in 
the  whole  conjunction  of  af&irs,  yet  it  is  not  always  a  proper 
ingredient  in  the  question.  The  abbot  of  Lerius  hath  the 
patronage  of  some  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhpod ;  he,  for  affection,  prefers  to  one  of  them  an 
ignorant  and  a  vicious  clerk.  But,  afterwards  being  troubled 
in  conscience,  inquires  if  he  be  not  bound  to  restitution.  He 
i^  answered.  No ;  because  it  is  in  the  matter  of  distributive 
justice,  which  binds  not  to  repair  that  which  is  past,  any 
other  ways  but  by  repentance  to  God,  and  provisions  for  the 
future :  yet  he  being  perplexed,  and  unsatisfied,  does  restore 
so  much  fruits  to  the  next  worthy  incumbent,  as  the  former 
unworthy  clerk  did  eat.  This  was  the  surer  course,  and  it; 
procured  peace  to  him;  but  the  contrary  was  the  more 
probable  answer.  It  is  safer  to  restore  all  gaii;is  of  usury ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  it.  In 
which  cases  the  advantage  lies  not  on  that  side,  that  is  more 
probable,  but  on  that  which  is  more  safe ;  as  in  these  sen- 
tences that  oblige  to  restitution.  For  although  either  part 
avoids  a  formal  sin,  yet  the  safer  side  also  persuades  to  an 
action  that  is  materially  good,  such  as  restitution  is ;  but  not 
to  restore,  although  in  these  cases  it  may  be  innocent,  yet,  iu 
no  sense,  can  it,  of  itself,  be  laudable. 

To  which  also  in  these  cases  it  may  be  added,  that  on  the 
safer  side  there  is  a  physical,  or  natural  and  proper  certainty^ 
that  we  sin  not:  on  the  other,  though  there  is  a  greater 
probability,  that  there  is  no  obligation,  yet,  at  most,  it  can 
make  but  some  degrees  of  moral  certainty.  But  how  far  thia 
course  is  to  be  chosen  and  pursued,  or  how  far  the  other  is  to 
)t)e  preferred,  will  afterwards  be  disputed. 
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RULE  IV. 

.'  .    An  Opinion  ihat  is  speculatively  probable,  is  not  always 
'*  practically  the  same. 

Ik  ft  right  and  sure  conscience  the  speculatiye  and  the  prac^ 
tical  jndgment  are  always  united,  as  I  have  before*  ex- 
plidaited;  but  in  opinions  that  are  but  probable,  the  case 
is  contrary.  It  is  in  speculation  probable^  that  it  is  lawful 
to  baptii^e  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  but  yet,  he  that 
shall  do  this  practically,  does  improbably  and  unrea^on- 
afaiyj  If  the  opinion  of  the  primitire  Christians  had  been 
j^robable  that  it  is  lawful  to  communicate  infants,  yet  it  were 
at  no  hand  fitting  to  be  done  in  the  prei^nt  constitution  of 
s^birs ;  and  it  were  highly  useful,  if  men  would  consider  thki 
^fectually ;'  and  not  from  every  toTer&ble  opinion  instantly . 
run  to  an  unreasonable  and  intolerable  practice. 

For  a  speculation  considers  the  nature  of  things  abstract- 
edly from  circumstances  physically  or  metaphysically ;  and 
yet  when  it  co^iies  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  what,  in  the 
h^aid^  was  innobent,  will,  upon  the  hand,  become  troublesome 
s(nd  crimiMl.  If  there  were  nothing  in  it  but  the  disorder  of 
tiie  novelty  or  tfae'diistHrbance  of  men's  minds  in  a  matter 
that  isr  but  probable,  it  were  highly  enough  to  reprove  this 
foJly.  Every  mail's  imperfect  discourse  or  half  reasons  are 
neither  fit  to  govern  the  action^  of  others  or  himself.  Sup- 
pose it  probable  (which  the  Greek  church  belieV'es),  that  the 
consecration  of  the  blessed  eucharist  is  not  made  by  the 
words  (^institution,  but  by  the  prayers  of  the  holy  man  that 
ministers,  the  bishop  or  the  priest; — yet  when  this  is  reduced 
to  practice,  and  that  a  man  shall  omit  the  words  of  institution 
or  consecration,  his  practice  is  more  to  be  reproved  than  his 
opinion  ebuld  be  jpossibly  allowed.  Some  think  churches 
liot  to  be  more  sacred  than  other  pliaces :  what  degree  cff 
probability  soever  this  can  have,  yet  it  is  a  huge  degree  of 
fblly^  to  act  this  opinioil,  and  to  choose  a  barn  to  pray  in, 
wheii'A  church  may  be  had. 

For  there  are,  in  actions,  besides  the  proper  ingredients 
of  their  intrinsical  lawfulness  or  consonancy  to  reason,  a 

>  Chap.  2. 
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great  many  outsides  and^adh^rencies,  that  are  considerable 
beyond  the  speculation.  The  want  of  this  cousideratioa 
hatfa  done  much  eril  in  many  ages;  and  amongst  us  nothing 
hath  been  more  ustial  than  to  dispute  concerning  a  rite  or 
sacramental,  or  a  constitutiop  whether  it  be  necessary,  and^ 
whether  the  contrai^  b^  not  lawful;  and  if  it  be  found 
probably  so  as  the  inquirers  would  have  it,  immediately  they 
seduced  it  to  practice,  and  caused  disorder  and  scandal, 
schism  and  uncharitableness  amongst  men,  while  they  thought 
that  Chiristian  lib^y  could  not  be  preserved  in  the  under* 
standing,  unless  they  disorder  all  things  by  a  practical  con- 
clusion. **  Yideas  quosdam,  quibus  sua  libertas  non  ridetur 
consistere,  nisi  per  esum  carpium  die  Veneris  in  ejus  posses- 
sionem yenerint*^;"  Calvin  complains  with  reason.  It  is  ai 
strange  folly  that  men  will  not  think  they  have  possession  of 
Christian  liberty,  unless  they  break  all  laws  and  all  customs;: 
as  if  men  could  not  prove  things  to  be  indifferent,  and  not 
obhgatoiy,  unless  they  certainly  omit  them.  Christian  liberty 
consists  in  the  head,  not  in  the  hand ;  and  when  we  know  we 
are  free  from  the  bondage,  we  may  yet  do  the  work ;  and 
when  our  gracious  Lord  hatii  knocked  our  fetters  off,  we  may 
yet  think  it  to  be  fit  to  do  what  bis  stewards  command  us  in 
order  to  his  services.  It  is  free  to  us  to  eat  or  to  abstain,  to 
contain  or.  to  marry;  but  he  that  only  marries  because  be 
would  triumph,  and  brag  of  his  freedom,  may  get  an  im- 
perious mistress  instead  of  a  gentle  master.  By  the  laws  of 
Christian  liberty,  indifferent  things  are  permitted  to  my 
choice,  and  I  am  not  under  their  power;  bat  no  Christian 
liberty  says,  that  I  am  free  from  the  power  of  a  man,  though 
I  be  from  the  power  of  the  thing;  and  although  in  speeo- 
lation,  this  last  was  su£Scient  to  be  considered,  yet  when  the 
opinion  comes  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  the  other  also  ought- 
to  have  been  thought  upon.  And  besides  this,  it  is  a  strange 
pertness  and  boldness  of  spirit,  so  to  trust  every  fancy  of  my 
own,  as  ta  put  the  greatest  interest  upon  it;  so  to  be  in  love 
vrith  every  opinion,  and  triflmg  conceit,  as  to  value  it  beyond 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  wiser  customs  of  the  world, 
or  the  laws  and  practices  of  a  wise  and  well  instructed  com- 
munis of  men.    Nothing  can  make  recompense  for  a  certain 

^  Lib.  ill.  cap.  9;  Int Ut. 
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change  but  a  certain  trntfa,  with  apparent  usefulness  in  6rder 
to  charity,  piety,  or  institution. 

'  These  instances  are  in  the  matter  of  religion ;  it  may  a1s6' 
happen  thus  in  the  matter  of  justice.  When  Lamech  per- 
ceived something  stir  in  a  bush,  it  was  very  probable  it  was 
a  wild  beast;  but  when  he  came  to  reduce  his  opinion  to 
practice,  he  shot  at  it,  and  killed  a  man*  And,  in  the  matter 
of  justice,  there  is  a  proper  reason  for  this  rule :  because,  in 
matters  of  right  or  wrong,  possession  is  not  to  be  altered 
without  certainty,  and  therefore  neither  can  I  seize  upon  my 
goods  in  another  man's  hand,  unless  I  be  sure  they  e^re  mine, 
diough  I  were  not  otherwise  restrained  by  huttian  laws  ;^ 
neither  may  I  expose  any  thing  to  danger,  of  which  I  am 
not  certainly  master. 

This  also  is,  with  great  caution,  to  be  observed  in  the^ 
matter  of  chastity.  Although  it  may  be  true,  that,  in  many- 
cases,  such  or  such  aspects  or  approximations  maybe  lawful; 
that  is,  those  things  so  far  as  they  are  considered,  have  no 
dissonancy  from  reason :  yet  he  that  shall  reduce  this  opinion 
to  practice,  must  also  remember,  that  he  is  to  deal  with  flesh 
and  blood,  which  will  take  fire,  not  Only  from  permissions, 
but  from  prohibitions  and  restraints,  and  will  pass  ihstantty 
from  lawfijd  to  unlawful :  and  although  this  may  not  be  a  sin 
in  consideration  and  discourse,  but  is  to  be  acquitted  by 
the  sentence  of  the  schools  and  pulpit,  yet  when  it  comes 
to  be  viewed  and  laid  before  the  judgment  in  the  court  of 
conscience,  and  as  it  was  clothed  with  circumstances,-— it  will 
be  found,  that  when  it  came  to  be  practised,  other  parte  or 
senses  were  employed,  which  cannot  make  such  separations^ 
but  do  something  else. 

But  if  it  be  asked,  '  To  what  purpose  it  can  be,  that  any* 
man  should  inquire  of  the  lawfulness  of  such  actions,  which 
whether  they  be  lawful  or  unlawful,  yet  may  not  be' done?*- 
I  answer,  that '  the  inquiry  is  necessary  for  the  direct  avoiding 
a  sin  in  the  proper  matter  of  the  instance ;'  for  he  that  never  > 
inquires,  sins  for  want  of  inquiry,  and  despises  his  soul,  be- 
cause he  takes  no  care  that  it  be  rightly  informed :  but  if  he 
inquires,  and  be  answered  that  the  opinion  is  false,  or  tins 
action  criminal, — he  finds  by  the  answer,  that  it  was  worth 
his  pains  to  ask,  because  by  it  he  is  taught  to  avoid  a  sin  : 
but  then,  besides  the  question  of  lawful  or  unlawful,  there 
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are  further  (inquiries  to  be  made  concerning,  fitting  and  un- 
fitting, offensive  or  complying^  safe  or  dangerous^  abstractedly 
or  in  relation;  for  many  things,  which  are  lawful  in  them- 
selves, become  very  bad  to  him  that  does  them,  and  to  him 
t^at  suffers  them. 


RULE  V. 
The  greater  Probability  destroys  the  less. 

T^AT  is,  it  is  not  lawful  'directly*  to  choose  an  opinion, 
that  seems  less  probable,  before  that  which  ii^  more  probable; 
I  say,  *  directly;'  for  if  the  less  probable  be  more  safe,  it 
becomes  accidentally  more  eligible ;  pf  which  I  have  already* 
given  account,  and  shall  add  something  afterward  ^  But 
without  this  accident,  the  degrees  of  safety  are  left  to  follow 
the  degrees  of  probability.  For  when  the  safety  does  not 
depend  upon  the  matter,  it  must  depend  upon  the  reasons  of 
the  inducement;  and  because  the  safety  must  increase  con- 
sequently to  the  probability,  it  is  against  charity  to  omit 
that,  which  is  safer,  and  to  choose  that,  which  is  less  safe. 

For  it  is  not  in  moral  things,  as  it  is  in  natural,  where  a 
less  sweet  is  still  sweet,  though  not  so  sweet  as  that  which 
is  more :  and  the  flowers  of  trefoil  are  pleasant,  though  hpney 
be  far  more  pleasant ;  and  Ph^on  may  be  wise,  though  he 
be  not  so  wise  as  Plato :  because  there  are  degrees  of  inten- 
sicu  and  remission  in  these  qualities:  and  if  we  look  upon 
two  probable  propositions,  and  consider  them  naturally,  they 
are  both  consonant  to  reason  in  their  apparencies,  though  in 
several  degrees.  So  that  if  Sempronius  choose  a  less  pro- 
bable, before  he  hath  learned  what  is  more  probable,  he  hath 
done  well  and  safely.  But  when  the  two  probables  are  com- 
pared, to  reject  that  which  is  more  probable  is  to  do,  1.  Un- 
naturally :  2.  and  unreasonably ;  3.  and  imprudently. 
1.  Unnaturally. 

In  matters  proposed  to  the  will, — the  will  may  choose 
a  less  good,  and  reject  the  greater;  and  though  it  is  most 
commonly  a  great  imperfection  to  do  so,  yet  it  is  many  times 

*  Rul«  3.  of  thia  sect.  .  **  Cbap.  d.  rule  4. 
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innocent;  becanse  it  is  in  f lie  choice  of  the' will,  to  which  it 
i»  propounded,  and  no  commandment  laid*  upon  it.  But  in 
miittterB  bf  opinion  and  intellectual  notices,  where  there  is  no 
liberty,  there  is  a  necessity  of  following  the  natural  pro- 
portions, that  is,  that  the  stronger  efficient  upon  the  same' 
suscipient  should  produce  the  more  certain  and  regular 
effect.  '*  To  think  or  to  opine  is  not  free/'  said  Aristotle" ; 
and  yet  he  that  chooses  the  less  probable,  omitting  that 
which  is  more,  makes  the  determination  by  his  will,  not  by 
his  understanding ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  an  h(^ttest  act  or 
judgment  of  conscience,  but  a  production  of  the  will. 

d;  It  m  unreasonable:  because  in  all  those  degreed^  of' 
uimeasonabl^eiiss   in  which  the  less  probable  is  excelled 
by  that  wfafeb  is  more  probable;  a  man  does  wholly  proceed 
without  and  agaiiist  that  reason.    And  why  does  be  choose 
the  less  probable?    I  do  not  ask  why  he  chooses*  th^  less 
p¥<>bable  opittiOn> — that  I  mean,  wMchMs  so  in  itdeif;  for 
hie  mky  do'^  that,  becalus^  it  seems  mtspe  reasonable,  or-  he^ 
kiio#s  nothing  else :  hat  I  ask,  why  he  proceeds  according' 
to  si  l^S  proteble  cotiscience?  that  is,  why  does*  he  choose^ 
that,  w4rfch  he  belieres  to  be  less  ][>robable?  foi?  what  reason 
does  be  chobde  that,  for  which  he  hath  the  least  reason^    If^ 
there  be  no  i<easOto  to  chciose  tjiat  rather  than  the  other,  then 
it  isali  til^reaisOnable  thing  to  do  so.    If  there  be  a  reason^, 
which*  is  ildt  in  ^m  odier,  or  which  is  not  excelled  or  equaled 
by  it>— ^theh  the'case  isaitered,  andithis  isnot  the  less  pro^ 
bable,  but  equally  or  more.^    But  supposing  it  less  probable^, 
if  is  a^  cdntradietion  to^  say  a  man  can  reasonably  cfaaoie  it*  - 
Pol' if  he  could,  there  tiiust  be  some  greater  reason-  in>tfiat^. 
which  faafli  less  reasob;  sdmetfaing  th^r^.  must  be  ini  it^ 
whefeby  it  can  be>  preferred^  or  be^  more  eligible;  wfaicbis^ 
dtr4gGtly'  against  tU€f  supposition  and  state  of  the  question^ . 
The  ur^easonableneiiss  of  thi^  we  msiy  also  perceive  by  the  ne- 
c^sities  of  nianhind^,  which  are  seryed  by  the  more  probable^ ; 
and  disserved  by.  thai  which  is  less.    For  thus,  judges  am. 
bound  for  the  interest  of  all  parties,  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  thing,  to  judge  ontbat  feide^  where  the  sentence 
i»m^st  probable :  and  the  physioian,.i]i  prescribing  jbedicines,^; 
must  not  choose  tTtat,.  wbiefa>  he  least  confides  iB:,:andj  rejiect} 

<=  Lit),  ii.de  anima.  text.  153.  "  ^ 
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th^  wbiqh  be  rathetr  trusts.  And  why  do  aU  the  worlcU  in 
their  assembtiesi  take  that  seqtenc^  which  is  cho&en  fa^  thp 
.greater  {)art?  but  because  that  is  presumed  more, probably 
aojd  that  which  is  so^  ought  to  be  followed ;  and  why  it  ough;t 
not  to  be  so  in  matters  pf  our  soul,  is  not  easily  to  be  toU^ 
unless  our  conscience  may  be  governed  by  will  rather  than 
by  reason,  or  that  the  interest  of  souls  is  wholly  incoa- 
.«iderable. 

3.  It  is  also  imprudent:  a  man  that  believes  a  lesfi 
probable,  is  light  of  heart,  he  is  incurious  of  his  danger^ 
and  does  not  use  those  means  in  order  to  his  great,  fnd* 
whicii  himself  judges  the  most  reasonable,  effective,  and  ex- 
pedient. He  doe^itas  Rehoboam  did,  who  rejected  the  wiser 
.fio^nael  oi  the  seniors,  and  ohose  the  less  lij^ely  sen^nee  of 
the  young  gallants,  and  does  against  the  adme  of  all  those 
rules,  which  are  prescribed  us  in  prudent,  choice ;  and  if  no 
•smi-ever  advised  another  to  choose  that  which  is  1^.  rea- 
sonable,— he  that  does  so,  does  against  the  wisdom  and  the 
fittest  of  all  the  wise  men  in  the  world. 

4.  After  all  this,  it  is  not  honest  to  do  iL  For  in  two 
probables,  only  one  of  the^  is  true;  and  which  thai  is^  h^ 
can  only  take  the  best  way  of  the  best  reason  to  fin4  out; 
jaod  it. is  impossible  he  should  believe  that,  which  to.hii^i 
seeioaless  likely,  to  be  the  more  likely;  and,  therefore,  bo 
£ur  as  is  in  higi,  he  chooses  that  which  is  false,  and  vcduntfty 
rily  abuses  his  conscience; — which,  besides  the  folly  of  ii^ 
is  fdso  W9UDal  and  malicious. 

TIms.  doctrine  thus  delivered  was  the  opinion  of  the  anur 
cieat  casoists,  Angelus,  Sylvester,  Coidubepsis,  C^jetao, 
and  some  others ;  but  fiercely  opposed  by  the  latter,  who  are 
bold  aod  confident  to  say,  tW  their  opinion  is  the  commoa 
awl-snore  received,  and  it  relies  upon  these  reasons; 
>  1.  Beeause  if  it  were  unlawful  to  follow  the  les9  probable 
and  to  ieare  the  greater, it  is  because  there  is. danger  in  so 
doing,  and  no  man  ou^it  to  ejqpone  himsdf  to  a  danger  of 
onning  i  bat  this  pretence  is  nothing;  Smt  by  the  consmt  of 
all  sides,  it  is  lawAd  to  foUow  tiie  more  probaUe,  though  it 
be  leas  safe;  and,  therefore,  all  danger  of  sinning  is  ao^ 
under  pain  of  sin,  to  be  avoided. 

2.  The  people  are  not  tied  to  greater  severi^  in  their 
pnacticea,  than.  Ifae  doctors  are  in  their  sermons  and  dtt^ 
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Goarsesy  nor  yet  so  much :  becaase,  in  these,  an  error  is  an 
evil  principle,  and  apt  to  be  of  mischbvous  efiect  and  din- 
semination  ;  whereas  an  error  in  practice,  because  it  is  sin- 
gular and  circumstantiate,  is  also  personal  and  limited.  But 
the  doctdrs  may  lawfully  teach  an  opinion  less -probable,  if 
they  be  mdved  to  it  by  ihe  authority  of  some  more  eminent 
person. .  ' 

3.  It  is  confessed  to  be  lawful  to  follow  the  opinion  that 
is  more  probable ;  but'that  it  is  lawful  to  leave  the  more  pro- 
bable and  to  follow  the  less,  say  they,  is  the  more  commoli 
and  received  opinion,  and  therefore  aJso  more  probable ;  ^and 
therefore  this  opinion  may  be  chosen  and  pursued;  and 
then^  because  we  may"  follow  that  opinion  which  is  more  prO" 
bable,  we  miay  follow  that  which  is  less^  because  it  is  more 
probable  that  we  may.  > 

These  objections  I  answer :  .    » 

1.  That  the  danger  of  sinning  is  not  the  only  reason,  why 
we  may  not  follow  the  less  probable,  opinion ;  for  it  is  not 
always  lawful  to  expose  ourselves  to  a  danger  of  sinning  >; 
for  sometimes  it  is  necesstary  that  we  endure  a  noble  trial, 
and  resist  openly,  and '  oppose  an  enemy,  which  cannot  be 
done  without  danger,  bift  is  dften  without  sin ;  but  to  leave 
the  ndore  probable  for  th^less  is  not  only  a  danger  of  sinning, 
bat  a  sin  directly,  and  beyond  a  danger;  and  if  it  were  not 
more  than  a  mere  danger,  it  could  not  be  a  sin.    For  besides 
that  this  hath  danger,  it  is  a  mx)st  unreasonable,  and  a  most 
unnatural  thing,  against  the  designs  of  God,  and  the  proper 
effects  oif  reason.    But  besides,  this  way  of  arguing  is  neither 
good  in  logic  nor  in  conscience.     He  that  can  answer  one  of 
my  arguments^  does  not  presently  overthrow  my  proposition ; 
and  it  is  not'safe  to  venture  upon  an  action,  because  the  con^ 
trary  relies  upon  one  weak  leg.    But  then  as  to  the  instance 
in  this' argument,  I  answer,  he  that  follows  the  more  pro- 
bable, though  it  be  less  safe,  does  not  expose  himself  to 
any  danger  at  all  of  mnning,  because  though  he  does  not 
follow  his  greatest  fears,  yet  he  follows  his  greatest  reason, 
and  in  that  he  is  sometimes  safest  though  he  perceives  it 
not:  however,  there  is  in  this  case  no  danger  that  is  im- 
putable to  the  man,  that  follows  the  best,  reason  he  hathi 
But  this  excuses  not  hitii,  who  follows  that  which  seems  to 
bini  to  have  in  it  less  reason;  for  Unless  it  be  by^some  othei^ 
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lAttrteiiiilg  iccident,  which  may  alter  the  case  (of  which  I 
shall  aftefwards  give  account),  the  less  probable  opinion 
hath  in  it  a  direct  danger,  and  therefore  to  choose  it,  is 
ofdmarily  against  charity,  and,  in  some  degree,  against  conr 
■cilice  itself. 

2.  To  the  second  I  answer,  that  both  doctors  and  the 
people,  though  they  may  safely  follow  the  less  probable  opi- 
nion, yet  they  may  never  directly  follow  a  less  probable 
conscience :  that  is,  though  a  probable  opinion  is  a  sufficient 
:gii]de  of  conscience,  and  it  is  sufficient  both  for  publication 
and  for  practice  that  it  is  so;  and,  therefore,  that  we  are 
not  strictly  tied  to  make  a  curious  search  into  the  two  pro- 
bables, which  excels  others  in  the  degrees  of  reason,  lest 
there  should  arise  eternal  scruples,  perpetual  restlessness 
and  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  men ;  yet  when  of  two 
probables  there  is  an  actual  persuasion  that  this  is  more^  and 
that  is  less,  neither  may  the  doctors  teach,  nor  any  man 
f<dlow  the  lesa,-«^ because  here  it  is  not  the  better  opinion,  but 
the  better  conscience  that  is  despised.     It  may  happen  that 
what  I  believe  more  probable,  is  indeed  less ;  and  therefore 
it  must  be  admitted  to  be  safe  to  follow  the  less  probable 
opinion,  if  it  happen  to  stand  on  the  fairest  side  of  con- 
science,— that  is,  that  it  be  better  thought  of  than  it  deserves ; 
but  for  the  same  reason  it  Js  also  certain,  that  we  must  follow 
that  which  we  think  the  more  probable  opinion,  whether  it 
be  so  or  no, — because  this  is  to  be  done,  not  for  the  opinion, 
but  for  conscience  sake.     And  whereas  it  is  said  in  the  ob- 
jectioQ,  that  'a  doctor  may  lawfully  teach  an  opinion  less 
probable,  if  he  be  moved  to  it  by  the  authority  of  some  more 
.eminent  person,'  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  when  the  opinion, 
which  intrinsically,  or  at  least  in  his  private  judgment  seems 
less  probable,  becomes  extrinsically  the  more  probable,  he 
may  follow  either;  of  which  in  this  chapter  I  am  yet  to  give 
a  more  particular  account ;  but  it  no  way  rifles  the  present 
doctrine.    Only  this  I  add,  if  it  were  lawful  and  safe  td 
follow  the  less  probable  opinion,  and  reject  the  greater,'  theii 
in  such  questions,  which  are  only  determined  by  authority 
and  sentences  of  wise  men,  it  were  lawful  to  choose  any 
thing  that  any  one  of  them  permits,  and  every  probable 
doctor  may  rescind  all  the  law&in  Christendom,  and  expound 
all  tlie.  precepts  of  .the  Oospel  in  easy  senses,  and  change 
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digci]^e  into  liberty,  and  confouAd  i^terests^aad-iuhsivfel)^ 
against  their  princes^  and  flooks  against  their  shepherds^  and 
prelates,  and  set  up  altar  against  sdtar^  and  nolngle  all  thi|kg$ 
sacred  and  profane.  Because  if  any  one  says  it  is  tawftily  aO- 
that  have  a  mind  to  do  evil  things,  may  choose. bioiJortbl^iir 
^oide,  and  his  opinion  for  their  warrjEinty. 

.3.  To  the  third,  I  answer,  that  the  opinion,  which  is  more 
.common,  4s  not  always  the  more  probable ;  for  it.  may  be  fala^ 
and  heretical :  and  if  at  any  tinges  it  ^eemjs  more  probable^ 
it  is  because  men  understand  little  oc  noting  of  It.  iBn$ 
ihen  if  it  were  so,  yet  this  opinion,  which  is  lately  taught  by; 
the  modem  casuists^  is  not  the  more  common^  simply  ax^ 
absolutely ;  it  was  once  the  less  common,  and  whether  it  he 
so  now  or  no,  it  is  hard  to  tell ;  but  admit  U  be  so,  yet  the; 
community  and  popularity  of  opinion  is  but  a  degree?  of 
cxjlH^i^ftical  probability,  and  is  apt  to  .persuade  only  ia  fhe 
destitutioi^  of  other  arguments,  which  because  they  ark  mot 
wantjutg  in  this  questioi^,  the  tripkin  the  ol:i)eotion  appears 
trifling. 


RULE  VI. 

When  two  Opifiioni  item  equally  probctble,  the  last  Deter- 
mination is  to  be  made  by  Accidents,  Circumstances^  and 

collateral  Inducements. 

"i    .  •  » . .  . 

Ik  the  matter  of  this  rule  it  is  variously  disputed,;  some 
affirming  that  the  imderstanding  must  for  ever  remain  iius- 
pended,  and  the  action  wholly  omitted,  as  in  tilie  case  of.  a 
doubting  conscience.  Others  give  leave  to  choose  ^her. 
part,  as  a  man  please,  making  the  will  to  determine  the 
Weretandipg. 

The  first  ca^not  be  true,  because  while  they  both  seem 
equally  consonant  to  jreasoi\,  it  cannot  bjo  dishonest  to 
choose  that,  which  to  me  seems  reasonable ;  and,  th^refore« 
4lie  und^jTStandii^g  may  choose  practieally.  They  are  Ulce 
twQ  thuigs  e^qually  good,  which  alike  move  the  will, — and 
the  chopsing  of  Uie  one  is  not  a  re£asiog  the  othei:,  yfhen 
they.caqnot  be  both  enjoyed  f^ut  like  the  taking  one  piece 
of  gok),  and  letting  the  oU^et  that  is  at»  good,  jalone :  and  the 
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Bctiod  is  determined  by  its  own  exercise^  not  by  ah  ante- 
cedent reason.  . 

But  neither  can  it  be,  in  all  cases  and  questions,  that  the 
determinatibn  can  be  totally  omitted ;  as  if  the  question  b^ 
whether  this  ought  to  be  done,  or  ought  to  be  let  alone/  aitd 
both  of  them  seem  equally  probable;  so  also  if  the  question 
be,  whether  it  may  be  done^  or  may  be  let  alone :  in  these 
cases,  it  is  certain  one  part  must  be  chosen ;  for  the  y6ry 
suspetiding  the  act  is  not  a  suspending  of  the  choice,  the  not 
doing  it  is  a  compliance  with  one  of  the  probabilities.  Hie 
li^  feltow  in  the  apologue/  that  told  his  father  he  lay  in 
bed  in  tiie  morning,  to  hear  Labour  and  Idleness  dispute 
whether  it  were  best  to  rise  or  to  lie  still,  though  he  thought 
th^ir  arguments  equally  probable/  yet  he  did  not  suspend  his 
act,  but,  without  determioing,  he  put  the  sentence  of  Idleness 
in  execution :  and  so  it  must  be  in  all  questions  of  general 
inquiry  xoncermng  lawful  or  unla'wful,  necessary  or  not 
necessary;  the  equal  probability  cannot  infer  a  "suspension  oir 
an  equsd  noncompliance. 

■  .But  neither  can  the  second  be  true ;  for  the  will  must  not 
^one  be  admitted  an  arbitrator  in  this  afiair ;  for  besides  that 
it  is  of  dangerous  consequence  to  choose  an  opinion  because 
we  will,  it  is  also  unnatural,  the  will  being  no  ingredient  into 
the  actions  of  understanding.  The  will  may  cause  th^ 
understanding  to  apply  a  general  proposition  to  a  particular 
case,  and  produce  a  practical  judgment  by  that  general 
measure,  without  particular  arguments  in  the  question  ap- 
portioned to  the  proper  matter,  as  I  before  discoursed*. 
But  when  the  understanding  is  wholly  at  dispute  about  the 
proper  arguments  of  two  propositions,  if  the  will  interposes, 
the  error  that  happens,  if  the  conclusion  falls  on  the  wrong 
side,  is  without  excuse,  because  it  is  chosen ;  and  the  truth 
is  not  so  safe  and  useful^  because  it  came  by  an  incompetent 
instrument,  by  that  which  was  indifferent  to  this  truth  or  the 
other.  Indeed,  if  there  be  no  other  way  tb  determine  the 
question,  the  will  must  do  it,  because  there  is  no  avoiding  it; 
but  if  there  be  any  other  way,  this  must  not  be  taken ;  but 
ordinarily  there  is. 

The  third  way,  thi&refore,  is  this :  The  determination  may 
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b^  made  by  any  thing  that  can  be  added  to  either  aida*'  m 
genera  rationis."  As  the  action  that  is  prepared,  stands 
more  ready  for  my  circumstances;  that  which  doea  me 
•less  violence,  is  more  proportionable  to  any  of  those  events, 
which  in  prudence  are  to  me  considerable.  It  is  indif- 
ferent whether  Paula  Romana  give  her  alms  to  the  poor 
of  Kicopolisy  or  to  the  poor  dwelling  near  the  monastery  of 
Bethlehem;  but  because  these  dwelt  nearer,  andJwere  piore 
fitted  for  her  circumstances,  this  was  enough  to  turn  the 
scale  .and  make  the  determination.  It  is  like  putting  on 
that  garment  that  is  nearest  me,  not  this  rather  than  the 
other;  nor  yet  this  because  I  will,  but  this  because  it  ifi 
here.  The  usa  of  this  rule  is,  to  prevent  a  probable,  con- 
natdence  to  become  doubtful^  and  yet  (as  much  as  may  be)  to 
ja void  the  interposition  of  the  will  in  the  practical  judgmex^ta 
of  conscience.  •  .      .  ..: 

:  This  rule  is  to, be  enlarged  with  this  addition;  That  if 
the  conscience,  by  reason  of  the  equal  probabiUfy  of  two 
opinions  so  standing  without  any  determining  and  deciding 
circumstances  and  accidents,  cannot  decree  .on  any  side 
neither  by  intrinsical  nor  extrinsical  means,  that  isy  neither 
by  proper  arguments  nor  collateral  inducements,  no  actioa 
pught  to  follow;  but  the  case  of  which  the  question  is,  if  it 
can  be,  ought  to  be  omitted,  as  in  the  case  of  a  doubting 
conscience ;  which,  though  as  I  showed  before,  cannot  happen 
when  the  question  is  general  of  lawful  or  tunl^wful,  nece^ttsary 
or  unnecessary,  yet  it  may  happen  in  particular  cases,  as 
whether  this  thing  be  lawful  or  that,  whether  tii  is  is  to  be 
done  or  the  other.  It  may  happen  that  neither  of  theni 
ought,  and,  in  the  present  supposition,  neither  of  them  can/; 
that  is,  if  the  man  suffers  his  dispute  to  pass  into  a  doubt.  ■ ,  ^ 
In  other  cases,  a  man  may  safely  take  any  course  w:hich 
he  finds  probable,  equally  disputed,  uncertain  in  itself,  coni^ 
trarily  determined  by  doctors  disputing  with  fair  arguments.. 
For  in  this  case  malice  is  no  ingredient;  and  if  interest  be^ 
it  is  therefore  lawful,  because  it  is  an  extrinsical  motive,  apt 
and  reasonable  to  be  considered,  and  chosen^  and  pursued  by 
fair  means,  if  the  interest  itself  have  no  foulness  in  it.  j 

But  of  all  the  external  motives,  that  can  have  influence  in 
the  determination  of  a  sentence  between  two  probabilities,  a 
relation  to  piety  is  the  greatest.     He  that  chooses  this. 
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becaase  it  is  most  pious^  chooses  his  opinion  out  of  coa- 
sidcratioDy  and  by  the  indacement  of  the  love  of  God. 
That  which  causes  more  honour  to  God,  that  whioh  happily 
^Dgagas  men  in  holy  livings  that  whioh  is  the  most  charitable^ 
vo4  tbe  most  useful, — that  is  to  be  preferred.  But  this  i^-to 
be  conducted  with  these  cautions : 

1.  ^Hiat  the  disposition  to  piety  or  charity  be  not  made 
to  contest  an  apparent  truth.  It  is  hugely  charitaUe  to 
some  men,  if  it  could  be  made  true,  to  say  that  God  is 
mercifni  to  all  sinners  and  at  all  times ;  and  it  is  ten  thour 
sand  pHies  to  see  a  man  made  to  despair  upon  his  death* 
bed,  upon  the  consideration  of  his  past  eVil  life ;  but  this 
ooBsidemtioa  must  not,  therefore,  be  pretended  against  the 
indii^iensable  pkun  necessity  of  a  holy  hfe,  unce  it  is  plaialy 
revealed,  that  **  without  the  pursuing  of  peace  with  all  men, 
and  holiness,  no  man  shall  see  God." 

-  2.  If  both  the  probabilities  be  backed  and  seconded  by 
their  proper  relations  to  piety,  to  take  one  of  thenK  is  not  a 
competent  way  to  determine  the  probability;  but  it  must 
lie  wheDy  conducted  by  the  efficacy  of  its  proper  reasons,  or 
by  some  appendage  in  which  one  prevails  above  the  other, 
when  one  opinion  is  valued  because  it  is  apt  to  make  men 
iear,  and  not  to  be  presumptuous ;  and  another,  because  it  is 
apt  to  make  men  hope,  and  never  to  despair ;  the  balance  is 
e<}iial,  and  must  be  turned  by  neither  of  these.  Scotus  and 
Dnrandus,  Gabriel  and  Almain,  Medina,  and  some  few 
others,  taught,  '  That  the  death  of  Christ  did  not  make 
satis&ction  to  God  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  by  the 
way  of  perfect  and  exact  justice,  but  by  God's  gracious  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  and  stipulation  for  it.'  This  opinion  does, 
indeed,  advance  the  honour  of  God's  mercy,  but  the  contrary 
advances  the  dignity  of  Christ's  suffering ;  and,  therefore,  it 
must  be  disputed  and  determined  by  some  other  instruments 
of  persuaaicMi.  God  the  Father  is  on  one  side,  and  God  the 
Son  on  the  oiher  ;  and  though  he  who  honours  (me,  honours 
both,  jdt  he  that  prefers  one,  may  seem  also  to  disparage 
both. 

3.  Ik  rdation  to  piety,  and  the  advantages  which  come 
to  it  by  tlie  opinion,  must  not  be  fantastic,  and  relying  upon 
a  weak  opinion  and  fond  persuasion,  but  upon  true  reason  or 
real  effects.    It  is  a  common  opinion  among  the  ancients, 
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that  Anna,  the  mother  of  the  blessed  virgin-mother  of  God,' 
bad  been  married  to  three  husbands  sttccessivelyy  and  thait 
the  blessed  virgin  was  the  second  wife  of  Joseph ;  they  wh6 
think  that  the  second  and  third  marriages  are  less  perfect 
than  the  first,  think  it  more  pious  to  embrace  the  icrther 
opinions,  viz.  that  Anna  was  married  to  none  but  Joachim, 
and  that  Joseph  was  only  married  to  the  holy  Virgin  Miry : 
but  because  this  is  to  take  measures  of  things,  which  Grod 
hath  not  given  us,  and  to  reckon  purities  and  impurities  by 
their  own  fancies,  not  by  reason  and  revelation  froiii  God, 
therefore  this  fantastic  relation  to  piety  is  not  weight  enou^ 
to  carry  the  qu^tion  along  with  it. 

In  other  cases  the  rule  holds :  and  by  these  measures  our 
conscience  can  be  supported  in  a  storm,  and  be  nourished 
and  feasted  every  day,  viz.  if  we  take  care  :  .., 

1.  That  we  avoid  every  thing  that  we  know  to  be  a  sin, 
whether  it  be  reproached  by  its  natural  impurity  and  un- 
reasonableness, or,  without  any  note  of  turpitude,  it  be 
directly  restrained  by  a  law.  : 

2.  That  ive  fly  every  appearance  of  evil,  or  likeness 
of  sin  V 

3.  That  we  fly  every  occasion  or  danger  of  sin.  -  i. 

4.  That  we  avoid  all  society  or  communication  with  sin, 
or  giving  countenance  and  maintenance  to  it.  By  these 
measures  and  analogies,  if  we  limit  our  cases  of  conscience, 
we  cannot  be  abused  into  danger  and  dishonour. 


RULE  VII. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  change  our  practical  Sentence  abovt  the 
same  Object,  while  the  same  Probability  remains, 

A  MAN  may  change  his  opinion  as  he  sees  cause,  or  alter 
Ae  practice  upon  a  new  emergent  reason;  but  when  all 
tilings  are  equal  without  and  within,  a  change  is  not  to  be 
made  by  the  man,  except  it  be  in  such  cases  in  which  no 
law,  or  vow,  or  duty,  or  the  ihterest  of  a  third,  is  concerned ; 
^haA  is,  unless  the  actions  be  indiflerent  in  themselves,  or 
'■    -  •   .      '  '  ^  '  ■     •  -     • 

*»  1  Tbess.  V.  ««.  ' 
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in  Am  caiciiiiistinoes,  mod  so  not  piopeiiy  con- 
•Jdeidbie  in  the  feais  of  conadeneey  in  which  caseB  a  manls 
Hierty  is  not  to  be  i^giidiced. 

This  stating  of  the  mle  does  intiniate  the  proper  reasons 

of  ily  as  qipeais  in  the  f<^wing  instances :  Joan,  a  piiest  of 

Messina,  havnig  fasted  upon  the  Tespeia  of  a  holy  day, 

toivaids  the  middle  of  the  night  hath  a  gfeat  desire  to  eat 

teatk ;  he,  dweDiiig  by  die  great  church,  obserred  that  the 

dodLs    in  Ae  neig^riworhood  differed  half  an  hour:    he 

Watches  Ae  first  dock  that  struck  midnight;  and  as  soon  as 

it  had  sonnded,  he  ate  his  meat,  because  then  he  concluded 

Aat  die  ecclesiastical  fasting-day  was  expired,  and  that, 

theiefote,  it  was  Aen  lawful,  by  the  laws  of  his  church,  to 

oat  flesh.    Bat  being  to  consecrate  the  blessed  eucharist  the 

next  morning,  and  oUiged  to  a  natural  fast  before  the  cele- 

htation  of  the  holy  sacrament,  he  changed  his  computation, 

and  reckoned  the  day  to  begin  by  the  later  dock ;  so  that 

the  first  day  ended  half  an  hour  before  the  next  d^iy  began, 

and  be  broke  his  fast  because  the  eve  was  past,  and  yet  he 

accounted  that  he  was  fiisting,  because  the  holy  day  was  not 

begun.    This  was  to  cozen  the  law,  and  if  it  be  translated  to 

more  material  instances,  the  e^il  of  it  will  be  more  apparent, 

but  in  this  the  unreasonableness  is  as  visible..    The  like  is 

the  case  of  a  gentleman  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Rome.    Baptista  Coloima  happened  to  be  in  Rome  on  the 

three  and  twentieth  of  August,  which  is  usually  the  eve  of 

Sts  Bartholomew,  but  there  it  is  kept  on  tiie  twenty-fourth 

day :  he  refused  to  fast  on  the  ordinary  day  of  the  vigils,  as 

he  used  to  do,  because  in  Rome,  where  he  then  was,  the 

custom .  was  otherwise ;  he  ate  his  meals,,  and  resolved  to 

keep,  it  the. next  day :  but  on  the  morrow,  being  very  hupgry 

and  desirous  of  flesh,  he  changed  his.  sentence,  arid  went  out 

of  Rome  .to  the  neighbourhood,  and  kept  the  feast  of  St. 

Bartholomew  without  the  eves.     This  is  to  elude  the  duty, 

and  td:run  away  from  the  severity  of  the  law,  by  trifling  with 

the  letter. 

If  the  case  be  not  complicated  with  a  law,  yet  it  is  often 
infolded  with  the  interest  of  a  third  person,  and  then  is  not 
to  be  changed,. but  remains  invariable.  MsBvius  proiAised  to 
Sertorius  to  give  him  a  servant,  either  Ephodius  or  Taranta, 
but  resolves  to  give   him  Taranta;  immedi^ttely  aftet  the 
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resolution^  Bphodius  dies,  and  MaBvius  tells  his  friend  he  i« 
disobliged,  because  he  hath  but  one,  and  resolves  not  to 
part  with  Taranta^  and  it  was  in.  bis. liberty  to  give  bim 
either,  and  because  he  will  not  assign  his  part  in  this,,  it  is 
wholly  lost  in  the  other;  but  this  is  unfriendly. and  unjusl. 
To  this  sort  of  instance  is  to  be  reduced  a  caution  agakis.t 
fraudulency  in  the  matter  of  vows.  ', 

Vitcllescus  vows  to  fast  upon  the  last  of  February :  but 
changing  his  mind,  believes  he  may  commute  his  fasting  for 
alms ;  he  resolves  to  break  his  fast,  and  to  give  a  ducat  to 
the  poor.  But  when  he  had  new  dined,  he  discourses  the 
question  again,  and  thinks  it  unlawful  to  commute,  and  that 
he  is  bound  to  pay  bis  vow  in  kind ;  but  the  fast  is  brokeuj; 
and  yet  if  he  refuses,  upon  this  new  inquest,  to  pay  his  cooa.-r 
mutation,  he  is  a  deceiver  of  hi&  own  soul.  For  i$i  ib» 
present  case,  if  to  commute  were  not  lawful,  yet  it  is  certaia 
he  is  not  disobliged ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  to  pay  .his  com* 
mutation,  because  it  was  decreed  in  the  time  of  a  probable 
conscience;  and  not  being  in  itself  unlawful,  though  il  be 
now  supposed  to  be  insufficient,  yet  it  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
upon  the  stock  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  conscience, 
because  the  state  of  things  is  not  entire ;  and  advantages 
are  not  to  be  taken  against  religion  from  the  account  and 
stock  of  our  errors  or  delusions ;  and  if,  after  this,  iiit 
conscience  be  not  at  rest,  it  is. to  be  quieted  by  other  actions 
of  repentance  and  amends. 

..Quest.  But  here  also  is  to  be  inquired,  whether  a  man 
m^y,  to  several  persons,  to  serve  distinct  ends,  in  themselves 
lawful  and  honest,  discourse  of  and  persuade  both  t&e  parts 
of  a  probabifity  respectively?  Titius  woes  Orestilia  for  Ihs 
wife;  she  being  sickly,  and  fearful  lest  she  shall  have  110 
children,  decUnes  it;  he  to  persuade  her,  tells  her  it  is  tery 
likely  she  will,  and  that  it  will  cure  her  indisposition,  '  Bu 
the  interest  of  Titius  is  to  have  no  children,  as  being  already 
well  stored,  and  therefore  is  dissuaded  by  themitlmt  have 
power  over  him,  not  to  marry  Orestilia.  He,  to  anawigr.  their 
importunity^  tells  them,  it  is  very  likely  Orestilia  will  be 
barren,  and  upon  that  account  he  marries  her  because  she  is 
^cldy,  and  unlikely  to  become  a  mother.  The. question  is^ 
wfaetiier  this  be  lawful  ? 

I  «»swer,  1.  If  he  be  actually  persuaded  of  thai  part  of 
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Qke  probability  when  he  urges  it^  and  be  changed  into  the 
other  when  he  persuades  the  other,  there  is  i^o  question  but 
it  is  as  lawful  to  say  both  as  one ;  for  they  ar|3  single  affirina- 
tives  or  negatives,  and  the  time  is  but  accidental  to  his, 
persuasion;, yesterday  this,  and  to-morrow  its  contrary  are 
alikey  while  in  both,  or  each  of  them,  his  persua^sion  '^  hearty 
and  sincere. 

2.  Jf  Titius  urges  both  parts  severally,  and  yet  rems^ins 
actually  persuaded  but  of  one  of  them,  he  may  urge  them  as 
probable  in  themselves,  disputable,  and  of  iqdifFerent  argu- 
ment and  inducement,  for  so  they  are.     But, 

8.  He  must  not  imprint  them  by  the  efficacy  of  his  owju 
authority  and. opinion,  nor  speak  that  as  certain  which  is  at 
most  but  probable,  and  to  him  seems  false ;  for  so  to  do  is^ 
against  ingenuity  and  Christian  sincerity ;  it  is  to  n^^ke  a  lii^, 
put  on  the  face  of  truth  and  become  a  crafl ;  it  is  not  hpn^$t 
nov*  lioble,  nor  agreeing  to  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  and  is  a 
direct  deception  on  one  &ide>  and  an  indirect  prosecution  of  a^ 
lawful  end. 


RULE  VIII. 

An  Opinion  relying  upon  very  slender  Probabilitj/  i^  ifot  to  he^ 
followed,  except  in  the  Cases  qf  great  Necessity^  or  great 
Charity. 

That  it  is  not  ordinarily  to  be  followed  is  therefore  certain, 
l^ecause,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  but  that  its  contradictory 
hath  greater  probabihty ;  and  either  he  th^t  follows  this 
triflp,  is  light  of  belief,  or  unreasonable  in  his  choice,  or  his 
rciason  is  to  hitn^  but  as  eyes  to  an  owl  or  bat,  half-sighte^ 
and  imperfect ;  and,  at  the  best,  not  fit  niotive  to  the  wiU, 
4ind  if  it  could  be.  lawful  to  follow  every  degree  of  proba- 
bUity,  it  were  perfectly  in  any  man's  phoice  to  do  almost 
what  he  pleased,  especially  if  he  meets  with  an  ill,  counsellor 
and  a  witty  advocate.  For^  at  this  rate,  all  marriages  may 
l^e  di^olved,  all  vices  excused,  upon  pretence  of  some  little 
prpbable  necessity ;  ^pd  drunkenness  will  be  entertained  as 
physic,  and  fornication  as  a  tl^ng  allowed  by  some  vicious 
p^9)iQQf(  whose  wit  is  better  than  their  planners;  and  all 
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books  of  conscience  shall  ^become  patrons  or  '  indices'  of 
sinsy  and  teach  men  what  they  pretend  against,  and  thqre 
shall  be  no  such  thing  as  checks  of  conscience^  because  few., 
men  sin  without  some  excuse,  and  it  were  no  excuse,  unless. 
it  were  mingled  with,  some  little  probabilities ;  and  there: 
were^  in  very  many  cases,  no  rule  for  conscieuoe  but  a  witty 
inventor  of  pretty  little  inducements,  which  rather  than  .a, 
man  shall  want,  his  enemy  will  supply  to  him  out  of  his 
magazine  of  fallacies.  .        .    .      r 

But  that  thete  are  some  cases^  in  which  it  is  to  be  per-^.. 
mitted,  is  therefore  certain,  because  it  may  be  necessary  in 
some  circumstances  to  do  so,  and  in  these  cases  the  former 
impediments  cannot  intervene,  because  the  causes  of  neces-, 
sity  or  great  charity,  occurring  but  seldom,  destroy  all  power, 
or  pretence  of  atii  easy  deception.  Anna  Murrana  was  mam^d;: 
to  her  neat  kinsman,  Thomas  Grillo,  but  supposed,  him  not. to. 
be  so  niear.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  to. her,  that  the! 
propinqtuty  wa^  so  great,  that  the  marriage  was  nuU  «n4f 
invalid :  while  this  trouble  was  upon  her,  there  happily  corner, 
a  discreet  old  woman,  who  tells  her,  that,  though  it  be  true 
that  Grillo's  father  was  supposed  to  have  lain  with  her 
mother,  and  that  herself  was  bom  of  that  conjunction,  yet 
she  herself,  being  private  to  the  transaction,  did  put  another 
woman  into  the  place  of  Murrana's  mother,  and  that  hec 
mother  was  also  deceived  in  the  same  manner;  and  though 
they  thought  they  enjoyed  each  other,  yet  they  were  both 
cozened  into  more  chaste  embraces.  Now  upon  this  the 
question  arises,  whether  or  no  Murrana  may  safely  rely  upon 
so  slight  a  testimony  as  the  saying  of  this  woman,  in  a 
matter  of  so  great  difficulty  and  concernment.  Here  the 
case  is .  favourable.  Murrana  is  passionately  endeared  to 
Grilio,  and,  besides  her  love,  hath  a  tender  conscience,:  and 
if  her  marriage  be  separated,  dies  at  both  ends  of  the  evil, 
both  for  the  evil  conjunction,  ai^d  for  the  sad  sepai^tioQ« 
This,  therefore,  is  to  be  presumed  security  enough  for  her  to 
continue  in  her  state. 

Like  to  this  is  that  of  a  woman  in  Brescia.  Her  husband 
had  been  contracted  to  a  woman  of  Panormo,  **  per  verba  de 
prsBsenti ;"  she  taking  her  pleasure  upon  the  sea,  is,  with  hex 
company,  surprised  by  a  Turk's  man  of  war,  and  is  reported, 
fiv&t  to  have  been  deflowered,  and  then  killed.     When  the 
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sdhrow  for  this  accident  had  boiled  down,  the  gentleihan 
marries  a  maid  of  Brescia,  and  lives  with  her  some  years; 
after  which  she  hears  that  his  first  spouse  was  not  killed^  but 
alive  and  in  sorrow  in  the  isle  of  Malta^  and  therefore  that 
liersdf  Kved  in  a  state  of  adtdtery,  because  not  she,  but  the 
woman  in  Malta,  was  the  true  wife  to  her  husband.     In  this 
agony  of  spirit,  a  mariner  comes  to  her  house,  and  secretly 
telk  her,  that  this  woman  was  indeed  at  Malta,  but  lately 
dead^  and  so  the  impediment  was  removed.    The  question 
Dfowarises,  whether,  upon  the  taking  away  this  impediment, 
it  be  required  that  the  persons  already  engaged   should 
contract  a:new  ?   That  a  new  contract  is  necessary,  is  univer- 
sally beheved,  and  is  almost  certain  (as  in  its  proper  place 
will  be  made  to  appear) ;  for  the  contrary  opinion  is  affirmed 
but  by  a  very  few,  and  relies  but  upon  trifling  motives, 
requiring  only  the  consent  of  either  of  the  parties  as  sufficient 
for  renewing  of  the  contract.     But  this  being  but  a  slend^er 
probability,  ought  not  to  govern  her;   she  must  contract 
anew  by  the  consent  of  her  husband,  as  well  as  by  her  own 
act.     But  now  the  difficulty  arises ;  for  her  husband  is  a 
vicious  man,  and  hates  her,  and  is  weary  of  her,  and  wisKes 
her  dead ;  and  if  she   discover  the   impediment  of  their 
mamage,  and  that  it  is  now  taken  away,  and,  therefore, 
r^uir^s  him  to  reconttact  himself,  that  the  marriage  which    « 
was  idhocently  be^n,  may  be  firm  in  the  progression,  and' 
legally  vidid,  and  in  conscience;  she  hath  great  reason  to 
believ<e  that  he  will  take  advantage' of  it,  and  refuse  to  join 
in  a  new  contract.     In  this  case,  therefore,  because  it  is 
necessary  she  should,  some  way  or  other,  be  relieved,  it  is 
lawful  fcNT  her  to  follow  that  little  probability  of  opinion 
which  says,  that  the  consent  of  one  is  sufficient  for  the 
renovation  of  the  contract.     And  in  this  case,  all  the  former 
incoiivenieiicies  mentioned  before  do  cease :  and  this  is  a 
case  of  favour  in  behalf  of  an  innocent  marriage,  and  in 
&vour  of  the  legitimation  of  children,  and  will  prevent  much 
evil  to  them  both.     So  that  although  this  case  hath  but  few 
degrees  of  probability  from  its  proper  and  intrinsical  causes, 
yet  by  extrinsical  and  collateral  appendages,  it  is   grown 
favourable,    and  charitable,    and  reasonable:   it  is   almost 
necessary,  and,  therefore,  bath  more  than  the  little  proba- 
bilities of  its  own  account. 


I 
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One  case  more  happens,  in  which  a  small  probability  may 
be  pursued^  viz.  when  the  understanding  hath  not  time  la 
consider  deeply^  and  handle  the  question  on  all  sides ;  then 
that  which  first  offers  itself,  though  but  mean  andweak^  yet 
if  it  be  not  against  a  stronger  argument  at  the  same  time 
presented,  it  may  suffice  to  determine  the  action;  for  in- 
case the  determination  prove  to  be  on  tlie  wrong  side,. yet 
the  ignorance  is  involuntary  and  uncbosen. 

These  rules  are  concerning  a  conscience  that  is  probable 
by  inttinsical  motives,  that  is,  by  reason,  whether  the  reasoor 
be  direct  or  collateral.  But  because  the  conscience  isalso 
probably  moved  in  very  many  cases,  by  authority^  which  ia 
an  extrinsical  motive,  this  is  also  to  be  guided  and  ooi^t 
ducted.  .  /' 


t  ■  I 


RULE  IX. 


,.\ 


Muttitude  of  Authors  is  not  ever  the  most  probable  Inducement^ 
nor  doth  it  in  all  Cases  make  a  safe  and  probable  Conscience,' 


<    •    '7 


Following  a  multitude  is  sometimes  like  the  grazing  oii 
running  of  a  herd,  *'  Non  qHio  eundum  est,  sed  quo  itur,"i 
0  *^  not  where  men  Ought,  but  where  they  use  to  go:'-  and,! 
therefore,  Justinian  %  in  compiling  af  the  body  of  the  Rbmaiir 
laws,  took  that  which  was  most  ^reasonable,  not  that  whidii 
was  most  followed V '^  Sed  iieque  ex  multitudine  auctorum:' 
quod  melius  et  sequius  est  judicabile:  cum  possit  uniu0 
forsan,  et  deterioris  ^ententia  multos.  et  majores  aliqua  ia 
parte  euperai-e  :*'  '*  The  sentence  of  one,  and  of  a  meaner^ 
mail, 'may  sometimes  outweigh  the  sayings  of  k  multitude  of 
greatei*  persons."  *'  Nam  testibus  se,  non  testimoniis  credit 
turttm  rescripsit  imperator.'^  Sometimes  one  witness  i» 
better  than  twenty  testimonies;  that  is,  one  man,  good  andk 
pious,  prudent  and  disinterested,  can  give  a  surer  sentenced 
than  many  men,  more  crafty  and  less  •  honest*  And  in  the> 
Nicene^  council  ^  when  the  bishops  were  purposing  to  dia^) 
solve  the  ptiests'  sDarriages,  Paphnutius  d&d  not  follo^^  tfae^ 

*  L.  p.  wFi  8e*f  Dfe(|u«  C.  de  vetcri  jure  eiiiicleando. . 
^  Cap.  Nicaena  Synodas.  dist.  32.        i,*- 
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eommon  vote^  but  gave  them  good  reasotr  for  his  single 
opinion^  and  they  all  followed  him.     This  rule  is  true,  and  ^ 
to  be  practised  in  the  following  cases :  ' 

^  '  1.  When  against  the  common  opinion^  there  is  a  strong 
or  a  very  probable  reason^  then  the  common  opinion  is  not 
the  more  probable :  because  a  reason  is  an  intrinsical, 
proper  and  apportioned  motive  to  the  conscience,  but  human 
authority/  or.  citation  of  consenting  authors,  is  but  an  ex- 
tansicaly  accidental,  and  presumptive  inducement,  and  a 
mece^  suppletory  in  the  destitution  of  reason ;  and,  there- 
fore^ Socrates  <^  said,  '' Veritaiem  in  disputando,  non  ex  teste 
aUquo,  sed  ex  argumento  essei  ponderandam ;''/' Truth  »» 
to  be  weighed  by  argument,  not  by  testimony ;''  and  it  is 
never  otherwise,  but  when  men  are  ruled  by  prejudice,  or 
want  reason  to  rule  them  in  that  particular.  —  '^  Taqtmil 
opinio  preejudicata  poterat,  ut  etiam  sine  ratione  valeret 
auctoritas/'  said  Cicero  "^^  And  this  is  to  be  extended  to 
all  sorts  of  authors  that  are  not  canonical,  or  divine. 
^'  Meum  propositum  est  antiques .  legere,  probare  3ing4ila, 
retinere  quae  bona  sunt,  et  k  fide  ecclesiss  catholicie  non 
wcedere,^  said  St.  Jerome:"  My  purpose  is  to  read  the 
fiitherr,'  to  try  all  things,  to  retain  that  only  which  is  good, 
and  never  to  depart  from  the  faith  of  the  catholic  cburcfay^"^-* 
that  is,  from  the  creeds,  which  ail  ChriBtendom  profe^sses* 
And  at  another  time  when  himself  asked  leave,  in  discourse 
widi  St.  Austin,."  Patiaris  me  cum  talibus  errare,'*  ^*  S>\jiS&t 
Me  to  go  along  with  such  great  men,  though  to  an  error,'' 
it  would  not  be  permitted  %  but  reason  was  chosen,  and 
tbe .  authority  neglected.  And  this  course  all  men  have 
followed   when  they  pleased,  and   knew  they  mi^t  and 

<wgbti-<  •->  •-  = 

''2»  When  .the  multitude  of  doctors  are  reducible  to  a 
Mogle,  or  an  inconsiderable  principle  and  beginning.  Thus 
«i  opinion  entertt^ined  by  a  whole  family  and  order  of  clerks; 
while  Ihey  either  generally  do  follow,  or  think  themselves 
hoyii4  to  follow  the  leading  man  in  their  own  order>'  is  to  l>6 
reckoned  but  as  a  single  opinion.  The  millenary  opinion 
wa9  driven  to  a  head  in  Papias";  the  condemning  unbaptized 

•  In  Protag.  Plat. 

*  1  T>e  nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  e.  5<  sect.  lO.  Heindoif^  p.  10. 

^  Vide  Liberty  of  Prephes.  sect.  S.  UaiH^  do  vrai  oscge  de«  Pi^res. 
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infants^  in  St.  Austin,  or  St.  Ambrose ;  and,  therefore,  tbek 
Dumerous  followers  are  not  to  be  reckoned  into  the  aooounti 
For  if  they  that  folio w>  consider  it  not,  the  case  is  evident  | 
if  they  do^  then  their  reasons  are  to  be  weighed,  not  their 
authority.  > 

3.  When  it  is  notorious  that  there  is,  or  may  be  a  decep 
tion  in  that  number,  by  reason  of  some  evil  ingredient  in  the 
production  of  the  opinion ;  as  if  it  be  certain  that  the  opinion 
was  taken  up  because  it  serves  an  interest,  the  same,  men 
having  been  on  the  other  side  when  their  interest  was  theset. 
That  it  is  lawful  to  put  heretics,  or  disagreeing  persons  ta 
death,  is  generally  taught  by  the  followers  of  Calvin  and 
Beza  where  they  do  prevail :  and  yet  no  man  that  lives  und«r 
them,  hath  warrant  to  rely  upon  their  authority  in  this  quea^ 
tion,  because  it  is  only  where  and  when  they  have  pow««, 
themselves  having  spoken  against  it  in  the  days  of  theiir 
minority  and  under  persecution.  Under  the  sam6'  considera- 
tion it  is,  if  there  be  any  other  reason  against  the  men,  ndt 
relating  to  their  manners,  but  to  their  manner  of  entering,  or 
continuing  in  the  persuasion. 

4.  But  when  these  cautions  are  provided  for,  the  multi^ 
:tude  of  authors  hath  a  presumptive  authority,  that  is,  wfafih 
there  is  no  reason  against  the  thing,  nor  against  the  men,  we 
may  presume  upon  the  multitude  of  learned  Hien  in  ttteir 
proper  faculty,  that  what  they  teach  is  good  and. innocent, 
and  we  may  proceed  to  action  accordingly.  It  can  -  never 
make  a  conscience  sure,  but  it  may  be  innocent,  beoaJGwe 
it  is  probable;  but  he  that  relies  upon  authority  alone^  is 
goyerned  by  chance.  Because,  if  the  more  be  against  him, 
be  is  prejudiced  by  multitude^  if  the  fewer  be  against  him, 
yet  they  may  be  the  wisest :  and  whether  they  be  or  not,  yet 
a  tooth-drawer  may  sometimes  speak  a  better  reason;  :and 
one  may  carry  it  against  multitudes,  and  neither  one  nor  die 
other  can  justly  induce  a  belief,  unless  they  have  consider^ 

'  all.  things;  and  if  I  can  tell  who  hath  done  so,  I  am  my- 
self as  well  able  to  answer  as  they:  for  he  that  can  judge 
who  speaks  best  re^tson,  or  who  is  niost  fit  to  be  trusted 
in  the  particul$ir,  mtist  be  able  in  himself  to  consider  the  par- 
ticulars by  which  that  judgment  is  to  be  made ;  if  he  can 
and  does,  he  hath  reason  within  him,  and  heeds  not  follow 
authority  alone ;  if  he  cannot,  then  he  is  governed  by  chance. 
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and  mufit  be  in  the  right,  or  in  the  wrong,  according  as  it 
fasppeiK.  For  in  many  cases  both  sides  have  many  advo* 
cades  and  abettors,  and  no  man  can  tell  who  hath  most,  and 
eadi  dide'says  that  their  opinion  is  the  most  commonly  re« 
ceived.  In  Veilice  there  is  a  law^  that  any  man  may  kill  hii» 
fiither  if  he  be  banished;  some  affirm  this  also  to  be  lawful 
where  siTch  a  law  is  in  force,  and  they  affirm  this  to  be  the 
common  opinion*  Julius  Clarius  says  that  it  is  the  common 
epinioB,  that  though  there  be  such  a  law,  yet  that  it  is  un- 
lawful to  do  it.  It  is  commonly  affirmed  that  it  is  lawful  for 
ntkcb  a  banished  person  to  defend  himselfj;  and,  if  he  can^  in 
liis  own  defence  to  kill  the  invader.  It  is  also  a  common 
o|iimon, '  that  this'  is  as  unlawful  as  for  a  condemned  man 
to  kill  his  executioner;  because  no  war  can  be  just  on 
both  sides.  It  is  very  commonly  taught,  that  it  is  lawful 
iijr  fraud,  by  suiprise,  by  treason,  to  slay  the  banditti.  It 
m  also'  very  commonly  taught  that  this  is  .absolutely  utv- 
Iftwful.  Sometimes  that  which  was  the  common  opinion 
^an  i^e  ago,  is  now  rarely  maintain^  but  by  a  few. per- 
sons. It  was  a  common  opinion  in  Tertulltaa's  time,  that 
ihe  souls  departed  are  in  outer  courts,  expecting  the  reve- 
laiMm  of  the  day  of  the  Lord ;  in  the  time  of  pope  Leo, 
«nd  Venemble  Bede,  and  after,  it  was>  a  common  opinion 
tint  they  were  taken  into  the  inner  courts  of  hcfaven«  Sonie- 
times  the  place  diversifies  the  o|Mi)ion.  In  Germany  and 
Bmnce,  the  Romanists  worship  the  cross  with  a  rdUgions 
woBship  ci  the  lowest  kind  of  their  own  distinction;  bttt 
in  Spain  tiiey  worship  it  widi  that  which  they  call  xcnftia, 
or  die  highest  kind;  and  this  is  camnMmly  done  in  the 
seicnd  countries  respectively.  When  this,  or  any  thmg  like 
ttis  sbaD  happen,  unless  by  reason  men  be  determined^  they 
nny  draw  lots  for  their  opinion.  But  since  die  better  part 
is  not  always  the  greater,  it  is  leflt  to  me  to  choose  which 
1  win ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  call  the  men  of  my  own 
conmnmion  or  my  own  acquaintancey  '  the  best ;'  and  it  is 
certain  I  cannot  judge  of  those,  with  whom  I  do   not 


For  these  and  many  olfa^  conciurrent  causes,  the  pro- 
ui'ilJBg  is  inaitifieial  asd  casual^  and  fit  to  lead  the  igno- 
iKit  not  the  learned ;  and  concerning  the  ignorant  be 
m>  litde  skin  la  choose  his  antbofity,  that  he  umH 
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lie  under  that  where  he  dwells,  add  where  his  foftoner  falt^ 
placed  him.  If  he  goes  any  whither  else^  he  hath  ao  eo^! 
ouse,  because  he  hath  no  sufficient  inducement ;  aiid  where> 
a  man  cannot  go  alone,  it  is  best  for  him  to  sit  still  wh'eire) 
God's  providence  hath  placed  Itkim,  and  follow  the  guid(Ba> 
provided  by  the  laws  of  his  country  where  hd  was  totni> 
or  where  he  lives: 

•  ■  .  '  ' 


Conform  yourself  to  the  laws  of  the' people  with  whom  yoa> 
must  abide.  i 

This  is  the  most  proper  way  to  conduct  the  ignorant > 
in  their  cas^  of  conscience,  in  which  themselves  have  'not 
i^ilK  They  must  believe  one,  and  if  they  have  a  bettev  ^ihtyr 
to  proceed^  let  them  puri^ue  it:  if  they  have  not,  this  is  '<bei^- 
taifily  safe,  because  it  is  their  best;  and  no  man  is  tied  torv 
make  vise  of  better  than  hehaUi.  And  if  they  could  fall  mio' 
error,  yet  it  cpiild  not  be  imputed  to  them  with  justice^  whikr 
'bona  fide'  they  fall  into  heresy,  and  are  honestly  betrayed. 
This  only  is  to  be  added :  t 

They.fnust  make  it  as  good  as  they  can  by  mquiiy' 
(according  to  their  circumstances,  opportunities,  and  posBl^-. 
bihties),  and'  by  prayers;  and  by  innocent  and  honest  p^u^' 
poses :  for  these  only  will  secure  our  way,  by  means  of  Gkul's 
providing.  In  this  case  there  is  no  irregularity,  because  iif 
is  the  best  obedience  which  can  be  expressed  by  subordinate' 
and  weak  undenstandings,  and  there  is  in  it  no  danger,  be^^ 
cause  the  piety,  and  the  prayers  of  the  man  will  obtain  Ck^d's* 
blessing  upon  his  innocent  well-meaning  soul.  It  wais  well' 
said  of  Hesiod, 

OZroi  fAtv  Trava^io^uSf  oq  avro^  v&vra  fofia^if 
"^Of  H  m  f^r  aMq  vein,  fJtW  «X V^  i»ouw 

'^  He  is  the  best  and  wisest  man,  who  in  himself  knows  what 
he  ought  to  do,  discerning  what  is  best,  and  seeing  unto  the 
end  of  things.    He-  also  is  good,  who  obeys  the  Mayings ' 

•  "■    '  '  ■  "  •         '  '  r 

t 

f  tSeardl.      t  Op.  et  D.  291.  Oatsford,  P^et.  Mid.  Gntc.  toI.  i.  j^i  23. 
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•F  wise  meiiy  that  counsel  well ;  but  he  la  a  fool|  who,  not 
being  able  to  advise  or  detennine'himseify  refuses  to  be  con<* 
ducted  by  others."  Here  only  are  the  evils  to  be  com-' 
plained  of* 

In  some  places  there  are  a  great  many  articles  put  into 
their  public  confessions,  and  a  great  many  teachers  of  un- 
liecessary  propositions,  and  a  great  many  idle  and  imper- 
tinent guides,  who  multiply  questions  lest  themselves  should 
seem  useless;  and  amongst  men,  there  are  many  orders, 
and  families,  and  societies,  all  which  are  desirous  to  advance 
themselves,  and  to  get  disciples  and  reputation;  and  on  the 
other  side,  there  are  very  many  that  are  idle,  and  rather 
willing  to  trust  others,  than  to  be  troubled  themselves ;  and 
many  choose  teachers  for  interest,  and  some  have  men's 
persons  in  admiration  because  of  advantage;  and  princei 
liave  designs  of  state,  and  they  would  haVe  religion  minister 
tathem:  and  there  are  a  great  many  ecclesitetical  laws  made, 
and  some  of  these  pass  into  dogmatical  propositions,  and 
they  ^  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men  ;*'  and 
tiiere  are  very  many  sects  of  men,  and  confident  fools,  who 
vse  to  over-value  their  trifles,  and  teach  them  for  necessary 
troths,  and  in  all  this  incertainty  of  things,  men  are  in  the 
darky  and  religion  is  become  an  art  of  wran^og ;  and  the 
wnteiB  of  controversies  are  oftentimes  abused  tbentseltes, 
aad  ofteoer  do  abuse  others;  and,  therefore,  men  are  taugtrt 
certain  little  rules  to  grope  by,  and  walk  in  seas  and  upon 
locks.  But  the  things  themselves  are  oftentimes  so  indif- 
ferent, and  the  reasons  of  either  side  so  none  at  all^  or  s# 
iBcoDsideiaUe,  that  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  testimony  of 
doctom  is  the  guide  that  men  choose  (as  tbey  list)  to  M" 
low;  who  becaase  tbey  teadi  coutrary  things,  cannot  be 
followed  by  their  aothori^, — and  for  reason,  sossetimes  tb«Mk 
sdves  have  ncme,  sometioMs  their  disciples  havs  iioi  hmw^ 
to  mminp  them,  or  judgment  to  Jiucem  tbem^ 

QMst.  Here,  therefore,  is  to  be  rn|iiired.  How  shall  iim 
ignsnmt  and  vulgar  people  ptoeeed  in  s«eli  cm^,  whw* 
their  teachcss  are  divided  i 

1.  I  answer,  tkat  ia  most  eases  it  is  best  fof  tliMm  i/p 
let  them  akoe,  ami  let  them  b<  divided  stifl,  m4  I^  Mkm 
&em  m  Aose  thines  wbete  they  do  ^^ ;  tmt^  if  A  tt^  'm 
whese  they  aumt  dwlars  m  i^X  ^m  ^^m  m4^, 
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let  thein  take  th^t  which' they  think  to  be  the  safest;  b^ 
the  mo&t  piousy  the  most  charitable,  and  the  most  tisefiir; 
that  so  by  collateral  considerations  .they  may  determine  thaf, 
which  by  the  authority  seems  equal  and  indeterminable/  : 

The  collateral  comideratiohs  are  commonly  these: 

1.  That  which  is  mpre  agreeable  to  the  letter  of  Scripture^ 

2.  That  whicli,  does  most  agr^e  with  the  purpose  and  de^ 
sign  of  it.  k 

3.  That  which  s£^nts  have,  practised.  ^ 
4^  That  which  whoje  nations  have  approved. 

6..  That  whi^h  is.  agreieable  to  common  life.  •  •  i 

6.  That  which  is  best  for  the  public. .  ,.* 

7.  That  which  is  most  for  thp  glory  of  God,  for  the  repu-f 
tation  of  his  name,  and^  agreeing  with  his  attributest  ;-  ^t 

8.  That  which  is  more  holy.  i  ^v-*? 

9.  That  which  gives^leskst  confidence  to  sin  and  sinners.:  > 

10.  That  which  is  mopt  charitable  to  otheiB.  •  r.  \  -^r 

11.  That  which  will,  give  least,  offeqce.         .  '      ;   ? 

12.  And  (in  destitution  of  all  things  else)  that.whicil 
is  most  useful  to  ourselves.  AH  these  are  good  consideiw 
ations,  and  some  of  them  intervene  in  most  cases,  and: ca# 
be  considered  by  most:  men.  But  where  nothing  of  ^hesb 
can  be  interwoven,  in  the  sentence,  but  that  the  authoritjf 
of  the  teacher  is. the  only  thing:  that  can  be  considered^- 
the  following  measures  are  to  be  added.  .  »;. :    :  i 

2.  The  authority  of  one  man.  wise  and  goody,  thai,  is/ 
who  is  gejierally.  so  reputed,  is  a  probable  argument,  and 
a  sufficient .  guide  to  igoorant  persons,  in  doubtful  matters,; 
wJiere  there  is ;  no  clear  or  known,  revelation  to  the  coor 
trary.  When  it  .fe  his  best,  .there  is  no  disputing  wh^tfaeif 
it  be  good  or  no.;  only  in  this  case,  he  is  so  far  to  sufr? 
pend  his  consent,  till  his  guide  hath  considered, .  ot  an^ 
swered  deUberately ;  for  if  his  guide  vomit  out  answers,  it 
is  .better  to  refuse  it,  till  it  be  digested  better.  This  hath 
beeti.  highly  abused  in  some  places ;  and  permissions,  have 
been  given  or  taken  to  do  acts  of  vile  impiety,  or  honrible 
danger,  where  by  interest  they  were. persuaded;  and  being 
desirous  for  some  pretence  to  legitimate  the  act,  or  to  invite 
their  conscience  to  it,  they  have  been  content  .with,  the 
opiki^ioQ  of  one  probable  doctor.     Such  was  he,  whose, Ites* 
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timcmy  being  required  iii. a  matter  of  right 'cdhcerning  hi^ 
cdiege, 'swbre.  to  a  thing  as  of  his  certain  knowledge,  of 
y^tch  be  had  no  certain  knowledge,  but  a  probable  Copi- 
jectiire;  only  because  he  had  read  or  been  told,  that  one 
doctor  said  it  was  laivful'so  to  do.  This  is  to  suboi^  a 
sentence,  and  to  betray  a  conscience ;  for  the  sentence  of 
biie  doctor  is  only  a  good  or  a  tolerable  guide,  when  there 
is  no  better  gnide  for  us,  and  no  reason  against  us;  thftt  is, 
it  is  to  be  used  only,  when  it  is  the  best,  but  not  when  it  is 
the  «i^orst. 

3.  But  if  divers  men  equally  wise  and  good  speak 
variously  in  the  question,  and  that  the  inquirer  cannot  be 
indifferent' to  both,  but  must  resolre  upon  one,  he  is  first  to 
;l^lIow  his  parish^priest,  rather  than  a  stranger  in  the  article, 
who  is  equal  in  all  things  else;  his^  own  confessor,  his  owii 
bishop,  or  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  own  country: 
because^  ixext  to  reason,  comes  in  place  that  which  in  order 
of  things  is  next  to  it ;.  that  is,  the  proper  advantages  of  the 
tnan,  that  is, ^learning  and  piety;  and  next  to  them  succeed 
Ihe  accidental  advantages  of  the  man,  that  is,  his  authority 
$fA  legal  pre-eminence.  There  is  no  other  reason  for  these 
things,  but  that  which  is  in  the  proper  and  natural  order  of 
^ngs :  this  is  the  natural  method  of  persuasion,  direct  and 
ilidirQCt. 
^  ^c. Where  it  can  certainly  be  told  that  it  is  the  more 
common,  there  the  community  of  the  opinion  hath  the 
advanti^e,  and  is  in  the  same  circumstance  still  to  be 
'fte£srred;  because,  where  reason  is  not  clear  and  manifest^ 
there  we  are  to  go  after  it,  where  it  is  more  justly  to  be 
pfesumcKl.  Ta  roi'xa?^  iv  TtoxxBiio't  Kax?<tov  ^£r^v,  said 
Euripides  >>;  ''  it  is  good,  when  good  things  are  attested  by 
many  witnesses."  o  /tov  Trcuri  ^oxeT,  toSto  ehtxi  ^afiev,  said 
'  Axistotle.';  ''  that  which  seems  so  to  all  men,  thia  we  say,  is 
as  it  seems:"  and^so  it  is  in  proportion  from  some  to  many; 
fioDft  many  to  alL  The  sum  of  all  these  things  is  this: 
Iv  Qod  isto  be  preferred  before  man.  2.  Our  own  reason, 
before  the  sayings  of  others.  3.  Many,  before  few.  4.  A 
few,  before  one.    5.  Our  superiors,  or  persons  in  just  autho* 

*  HTppolytns,  606.     Monk,  p.  77.— Priestley's  edition  of  Euripides, 
vol.  iii.  pii^e  191. 
«  Etli.  lib.  X.  : 

VOL.  XII.  H 
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rity  over  us^  b^ore  private  persons, '  ceeleris  paribus/  6«  Our 
own,  before  strangers.  7.  Wise  men,  before  tbe  ignorant* 
8.  The  godly  and  well  meaning,  and  well  reputed,  befcure 
men  of  indifferent  or  worse  lives.  That  is,  they  must,  do  b$ 
well  and  wisely  as  they  can,  and  no. man  is  obliged  .to  do 
better ;  only  this  is  to  be  observed :  i 

That,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  necessary  that  truth,  should 
be  found,  but  it  is  highly  necessary  it  should  be  searched 
for.  It  may  be,  it  cannot  be  hit,  bnt  it  must  be  aimed  at; 
and  therefore  they,  who  are  concerned,  are  not  to  be 
troubled  and  amazed  at  the  variety  of  opinions  that  are  ia 
the  world:  ''There  must  be  heresies,"  that  is,  secla  and 
differing  opinions,  ''  that  they  who  are  faithful,  may  ha 
Improved."  Now  they  can  be  approved  in  nothing  butwhal 
is  in  their  power,  that  is,  diligence  to  inquire,  and  honesty 
in  consenting;  both  which  may  very  well  be,<and  yet  4bd 
man  be  mistaken  in  his  particular  sentence,  in  a  matter  noi 
simply  necessary,  not  plainly  revealed.  .j 

There  is  but  one  thing  more  that  concerns  his  duty,  and 
tiiat  is,  that  in  all  his  choices  he  prefer  the  interest  qf  peacMH 
and  of  obedience ;  for  it  ought  to  be  a  very  great,  cause  thfti 
shall  warrant  his  dissent  from  authority  which  is  appoii^eid 
over  him.  Such  causes  may  be,  but  the  unskilled  multitude 
(of  whom  we  now  treat)  seldom  find  those  causes^  a^d 
seldom  are  able  to  judge  of  them;  and  therefore  this  rule 
is  certain.  .    f    ^ 

Whoever  blows  a  trumpet,  and  makes  a  separation  firom 
the  public,  they  who  follow  his  authority,  and  know  not,  o^r 
understand  not,  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  doing  it,  they  are 
highly  inexcusable  upon  this  account,— rbecause  they,  fbl* 
lowing  the  less  probable  authority,  have  no  excuse  for  the 
matter  of  their  sin;  and,  therefore,  if  it  happen  to  be 
schism,  or  rebellion,  or  disobedience,  or  heresy  in  ^ 
subject-matter,  it  is,  in  the  very  form  of  it,  so  imputed  to  the 
consenting  person :  for,  though  great  reason  may  be  stronger 
than  authority, yet  no  private  authority  is.greater  than  Uie 
public.  But  of  tibiis  I  sha^  have  further  occasion  to  discourse 
in  its  propjsr  place. 

Although  this  is  the  best,  and  therefore  a  sufficiipnt 
advice  for  the  ignorant,  yet  for  the  learned  and  ,th^  W^, 
there  are  other  considerations  to  be  added : 
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'"^^.   Tfeey  who  are  to  teach  others,  lafiayiiOft  rely -lipahf 
single^  testimoiiiedy  or  the  slight  probability-  of  cfne  doetor^s' 
o)Hnion.    This  is  trtie  ordinarily  and  regnkrly,  because  such 
persons  are  supposed  more  at  leisure,  more  instructed,  better 
able  to  inquire;  and'  to  rely  finally  upon  such  single  and 
weak  supports^  is  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently. 
'    8;  If  the  opinion  be  probable  upon  the  account  of  a  more: 
general  reception,  and  be  the  more  common^  and  allowed  by* 
wise  i^d  good  men,  they  who  are' learrned,  and  are  to  teach' 
others,  may  lawfully  follow  the  opinion  without  examining- 
lit^  reasons,  for  which  it  is  by  those  wise  men  entertained. 
For  the  work  of  learning  and  inquiry  is  so  large,  and  of) 
immense  extension,  that  it  is  impossible  all  men  should> 
peifectly  inquire  of  all  things:   but' some  especially  attend^ 
to  one  thing,  some  to  another;  and  where  men  have  best; 
considered,  they  consider  for  themselves  and  for  others  too, 
and  themselves  are  helped  by  those  others,  in  the  proper 
matter  of  their  consideration.     A  lean's  life  is  too  short,  and 
his  abilities  less,  and,  it  may  be,  his  leisure  least  of  all,  and 
unable  so  to  consider  all  that  is  fit  to  be  believed  and  taught^ 
that  it  will  be  necessary  we  should  help  one  another;  and 
the  great  teachers  and  doctors  in  several  instances  may 
ordinarily  be  relied  upon  without  danger  and  inconvenienclB. 
3^  But  if  it  happens,  that,  by  circumstances  and  accidentsV 
the  particular  question  be  drawn  out  into  a  new  inquiry ;  if 
a  new  doubt  arise,  or  a  scandal  be  feared,  or  the  division  o£ 
meo's  minds  in  the  new  inqiiest,  then  the  reasons  must  be 
inquired  into,  and  the  authority  is  not  sufficient. 

1;  Because  the  authority  is,  by  the  new  doubt,  made  lesd 
pffobable,  and  is  part  of  the  question;  and  therefore  ought 
90t  to  be  presumed  right  in  its  own  case. 

2.  Because  the  duty  of  teachers  is,  by  this  accident; 
deteimined  to  this  special  inquiry,  and  cndled  from  thoir 
inactive  rest,  and  implicit  belief;  because  the  inquirers  upoti 
this  new  account  will  be  determined  by  nothing  but  by  that 
reason :that  shall  pretend  strongest;  and  there^re  th^whb 
afe  thus  called  upon,  can  no  other  ways  ^^  give  answer  to 
them  that  ask.":  It  was  the  universal  doctrineof  the  churoh 
of  God  finr  many,  ages,  evenrfof  fourteen;  centuries  of  yeam^ 
that  episcopacy  is  of  Divine,  or  apostolical  institution :  It  was 
a  sufficient  warranty  for  a  parish-prieiKt  to  teach  that  doc- 
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triiie  to  his  parishioners,  because  he  found  it  taught  er^ry 
where,  and  questioned  no  where..    But  when  iafterwards  thji/: 
long  prescribipg  truth  came  to  be  questioned,  and  reasopfi^. 
and  Scriptures  pretended  and  offered   against    it,  and.^n^; 
schism  likely  to  be  commenced  upon  it»  it  is  not  syfficief^tti 
then  to  rely  upon  the  bane  word  of  those  excellent  men,  whQ/ 
are  able  to  prove  it,  as  it  is  supposed ;  but  they  who  are  to 
teach  others,  must  ^  first  be  instructed  themselves  in  tb% 
particular  arguments  of  probation,  that,  according  to  :tke> 
precepts  apostolical,  they  may  **  render  a  reason  of  the  hopa, 
that  is  in  themV'  ^^d  may  be  able  >'  both  to  exhort  and  ta? 
convince,  the  gain-sayers*;    who,  because    they  expressly, 
decline  the  authority,  and  the  weight  of  testimony,  canno^i 
be  convinced  but  by  reason,  and  the  way  of  their  own  ^ 
proceeding.  ......  -A 

.  .-.■     ni> 

RULE  X. 

In  follomngihe  Authority  of  Men,  no  Rule  can  be  antecedehiiy^ 
,  given  for  the  Choice  of  the  Persons,  but  the  Choice  is  whoay\ 
to  be  conducted  by  Prudence,  and  according  to  the  Subject'^ 
matter. 


i:*- 


Ancient  writers* ate  more  venerable,  modem  writers  are 
more  knowing;  they  might  be  better  witnesses,  but  tbes^ 
are   better   judges.      Antiquity  *did    teach    the    millenary^ 
opinion;  that  infants  were  to  be  communicated,  and  ^thatr 
without  baptism  they  were  damned  to  the  flames^  of  hdr^ 
that  angels  ^  are  corporeal ;  that  «the  souls  of  saints  <lid  not^ 
see   God  before  i doomsday;   that  sins  once  pardoned' did 
return  again  upon  case  of  relapse;  that  persons  baptized  by- 
heretics  were  to  be  rebaptized;i  audi  they  expounded-  Scrip- 
ture, in  places  innumerable,  otherwise  than  they  are  ^at  thid 
day,  by  men  :of  all  persuasions ;  and  therefore  ho  >  company 
ofmen  will  consent  that  inall  cases  the  fathers^  are  rather^tb 
be 'followed:  than  their  successors.    They>livedin  the  infiucy 
of  Cbnstia&ity, ' and  rwe  in  the  elder  :ageft;  <they <  practised 
more.'and;  knew r less,) we  know   more  ^and  practise  less; 
.passion  is  *far  younger  years,  and 'for  begfamlng  of  things; 

^  :vv  ^«     ;  t-'.r;    •       !-?;•:-     •cr  i  V)     >•!:».••  i    .■•  ^  r  7-^:i|--:  ':  j  >  )(;;{j 
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*.wi8dcm  18  by  experience,  and  age,  and  progression.  They 
were  highly  to  be  ralued,  because,  in  more  imperfect  notices, 
/Aey  had  the  more  perfect  piety;  we  are  highly  to  be 
ireproTed,  that  in  better  discourses  we  have  a  most  imperfect 
ilifb,  .and  an  unactire  religion ;  they  in  their  cases  of  coa- 
atience,  took  the  safest  part,  but  the  modems  have  chosen 
:tbe.  most  probable.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
divines  and  lawyers,  that  every  man  is  bound  to  make 
restitution  of  all  that  which  he  gains  by  play,  by  cards  and 
dice,  and  all  such  sports  as  are  forbidden  by  human  laws. 
.1%^  modem  casuists,  indeed,  do  often  reprove  the  whole 
.process,  and  condemn  the  gamesters  in  most  circumstances ; 
.but  do  not  believe  them  tied  to  restitution,  but  to  penance 
only.  The  first  is  the  safer,  and  the  severer  way;  but  the 
latter  hath  greater  reasons,  as  will  appear  in  its  own  place. 
•AU  contracts  of  usury  were  generally  condemned  in  the 
foregoing  ages  of  the  church;  of  late,  not  only  the  merchant, 
tbut  the  priest,  and  the  friar,  puts  out  money  to  increase,  and 
thipk .  themselves  innocent ;  and  although  commonly  it 
l^ppens,  ths^t  our  ignorance  and  fears  represent  one  opinion 
,to  ]be  safe,  when  the  other  is  more  reasonable, — ^yet>  because 
;qnen  will  be  fearful,  and  very  often  are  ignorant  and  idle  in 
tj^eir  inquiries,  there  will  still  remain  this  advantage  to  either 
side,  that  one  is  wiser,  and  the  other,,  in  his  ignorance,  is  the 
more  secure,  because  he  does  more  than  he  needs.  And 
.tlierefore  it  often  happens,  that  though  we  call  the  ancient 
.writers  fathers,  yet  we. use  them  like  children,  and  think 
)0|irselves  men  rather  than  them ;  which  is  affirmed  by  some, 
.but  in  effect  practised  by  every  man  when  he  pleases. 

3ut  if  any  one  shall  choose  the  later  writers,  he  must 
fir«t, choose  his  interest  and  his  side;  I  mean,  if  he  chooses 
to  ifoUow  any  upon  their  authority  or  reputation,  without 
consideration  of  their  reasons,  then  he  must  first  choose  .his 
side,  ^r  be.  can  pever  choose  his  side  by  the  men,  because 
most  authors  are  of  it  themselves  by  interest.  But  because  • 
ail  pcpbubality  is  wholly  derived  from  reason,  every  authority 
^atb  lils  degree  of  probability,  according  as  it  can  be 
presumed,  or  known  to  rely  upon  .reason.  Now  in  this  both 
the  ancient^  and,  the  moderns  excel  each  other  respectively, 
f' The  . ancieQts  were  nearer  to  the  fountains  apostolical; 
^eir  stream  was  Jess  puddled;  their,  thread  was  not  fine. 
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\but  plaia  and  .istrong;  they  were  troubled  with  few«r 
Jieresies ;  they  were  not  so  wittily  mistaken  as  we  have  been 
-since ;  they  had  better  and  more  firm  tradition ;  they  hiid 
^passed  through  fewer  changes,  and  had  been  blended  wiUi 
•fewer  interests;  they  were  united  under  one  prince,  atid 
iconsequently  were  not  forced  to  bend  their  doctrines  to  llie 
hostile  and  oppoiute  designs  of  fighting  and  crafty  kings^; 
^eir  questions  were  concerning  the  biggest  articles  <yf 
JeUgioUy  and  therefore  such  in  which  they  could  have  more 
<;ertainty  and  less  deception;  their  piety  was  great,  their 
devotion  high  ^nd  pregnant,  their  discipline  regular  ahd 
sincere,  their  lives  honest,  their  hearts  simple,  their  zesd  was 
(for  souls,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  made  the  chi^^fch 
irriguous,  and  the  diurch  was  then  a  garden  of  the  fairest 
flowers,  it  did  daily  germinate  with  blessings  from  heaven, 
and  saints  sprung  up,  and  one  saint  could  know  more  of  ^he 
secrets  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the  mysteriousness  of  godly 
wisdom,  than  a  hundred  disputing  sophisters;  and,  above 
all,  the  church  of  Rome  was  then  holy  and  orthodox, 
bumble  and  diaritable,  her  authority  dwelt  in  the  house  <)f 
its  birth ;  that  is,  in  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  faith,  and 
an  holy  life;  to  which  the  advantages  of  an  accidentia 
authority  being  added  by  the  imperial  seat,  she  was  made 
able  to  do  all  the  good  she  desired,  and  she  desired  all  that 
she  ought;  and  the  greatness  of  this  advantage  we  can  best 
judge  by  feeling  those  sad  effects  which  have  made  Christen- 
dom to  groan,  since  the  pope  became  a  temporal  prince,  and 
hath  possessed  the  rights  of  some  kings,  and  hath  invaded 
more,  and  pretends  to  all,  and  is  become  the  great  fable,  and 
the  great  comet  of  Christendom,  useless  and  supreme,  high 
and  good  for  nothing  in  respect  of  what  he  was  at  first,  and 
atiU  might  haye  been,  if  he  had  severely  judged  the  interest 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  have  been  his  own." 

But  then  on  the  other  side,  the  modem  writers  have 
considered  all  the  arguments  and  reascms  of  the  ancients ; 
they  can  more  easily  add,  than  their  fathers  could  find  out ; 
they  can  retain  their  perfect  issues,  and  leave  the  other  upon 
their  hands;  and  what  was  begun  in  conjecture,  can  eidier 
be  brought  to  knowledge,  or  remanded  into  the  lot  and 
portion  of  deceptions.  ^'Omnibus  enim  hie  locus  feliciteir 
se  dedit;  et  ^xA  ptSBcesserunt,  non  prseripuisse  mihi  videntuir 
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qiiiB  dtci  poteraiity  sed  apemisse.  Conditio  optima  ultimi 
est,"  said  Seneca;  '^  They  who  went  before  us,  have  not 
jprbveBted  us,  but  opened  a  door,  that  we  may  enter  into  the 
leoesses  of  truth ;  he  that  comes  last,  hath  the  best  advantage 
in  the  inquiry:" — ^'Multum  egerunt  qui  ante  nos  fuerunt, 
sfed  noa  peregenint :  mtdtum  adhuc  restat  operis,  multumque 
restabit :  nee  uUi  nato  post  mille  secula  prsecludetur  occasio 
aliquid  adhuc  adjiciendi*;  **  They  who  went  before  us,  have 
done  wisely  and  well  in  their  generations,  but  they  have  not 
done  all;  much  work  remains  behind,  and  he  that  lives  a 
thousand  ages  hence,  shall  not  complain  that  there  are  no 
hidden  truths  fit  for  him  to  inquire  after.*'  There  are  more 
worlds  to  conquer : 

Molta  dies  variiqne  labor  mntabilis  asvi 
Rctalit  in  mcliu.  —  ■> 

Bvery  day  brings  a  new  light,  and  by  hearty  and  wise  labour 
We  improve  what  our  fathers  espied,  when  they  peeped 
through  the  crevices.  Every  art,  every  manufacture  was 
improved, 

Venimus  ad  snminam  fortanae :  pingimiu,  atqae 
PsaUimos,  et  lactamnr  Achivis  doctius  aoctis  *. 

The  Romans  outdid  the  Greeks,  even  in  things  which  they 
were  taught  in  Athens,  or  on  their  hills  of  sport.  But  to 
proceed  in  the  comparing  the  ages :  these  latter  ages  have 
more  heresies,  but  the  former  had  more  dangerous;  and, 
although  the  primitive  piety  was  high  and  exemplary,  yet 
the  effect  of  that  was,  that  in  matters  of  practice  they  were 
'more  to  be  followed,  but  not  in  questions  of  speculation ; 
these  later  ages  are  indeed  diseased,  like  children  that  have 
the  rickets,  but  their  upper  parts  do  swell,  and  their  heads 
are  bigger;  '*  sagaciores  in  dogmate,  nequiores  in  fide;"  and 
if  they  could  be  abstracted  from  the  mixtures  of  interest, 
and  the  engagement  of  their  party,  they  are  in  many  things 
better  able  to  teach  the  people,  than  ihe  ancients ;  that  is, 
they  are  best  able  to  guide,  but  not  always  safest  to  be 
followed.  If  all  circumstances  were  e(][ual,  that  is,  if  the 
later  ages  were  united,  and  governed,  and  disinterested,  there 
|s  UQ  question  but  they  are  the  best  instructors;  there  is 

•  Stnecsy  ep.  64.    Rnhkopf,  toI.  ii.  page  tS4. 

^  Virg.  Mn.  xi.  425.    Heyne.         «  Horat.  £p.  ii.  l,  2^, 
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certainly  more  certain  notice  of  thingSi  and  better  expositiotui . 
of  Scriptures  now  than  formerly;  but  because  he  that  i&tt». 
rel;^^  upon  the  authority  of  his  guide,  cannot  choose  4>]t 
rtasons,  he  can  hardly  tell  now  where  to  find  them  upon  thAi  . 
fu^count.    There  is  more  gold  now  than  before,  but  it  10 
more  allayed  in  the  running,  or  so  hidden  in  heaps  of  tinsel, 
that  when  men  are  best  pleased  now-a-days,  they  atie  most 
commonly  cozened. 

■'  If  a  man  will  take  the  middle  ages,  he  may  if  he  will,  alld  . 
that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  it ;  for  there  can  be  no  reasob 
for  it,  but  much  a^inst  it.    '^  Ego  vero  veteres  TeneDOtv^"*^  • 
tantis  nominibus  semper  assurgo^.     Verum  inter  exteriia  • 
aetatem  esse  scio,  omniaque  non  esse  apud  majores  meiiora';^ : 
*^  I,  for  my  part,  do  more  reverence  the  ancients,  and  use  to  . 
rise  up"  and  bow  my  head  to  such  reverend ;  names,  as  St. 
IrensBus,  St.  Cyprian,  Origen,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Austin;  butl  ^ 
reckon  age  amongst  things  that  are  without,  it  enters  not 
into  the  constitution  of  truth ;  and  this  I  know,  that  amongst 
these  ancients,  not  all  their  sayings  are  the  best.     And  on 
the  other  side,  although  antiquity  is  a  gentle  prejudice,  and 
hath  some  authority,  though  no  certainty  or  infallibility ;  so 
I  know  that  novelty  is  a  harder  prejudice,  and  brings  along 
with  it  no  authority,  but  yet  it  is  not  a  certain  condemnation. 

Qnod  si  tam  Graiis  novitas  Invisa  ftiisset 

Qoam  Bobifl^  quid  nunc  essct  YCtns  ?  ant  qtiid  baberet 

Quod  legeret  tereretqne  viritim  publictts  luas?* 

If.  our  fathers  in  religion  had  refused  every  exposition  of 
Scripture  that  was  new,  we  should  by  this  time  have  had  no* 
thing  old ;  hut  in  this  cipise  what  Martial  said  of  friendships, 
we  may  say  of  truths : 

Nee  me,  quod  tibi  sam  nuToa,  recuses : 
Omnes  hoc  veteres  tui  fueruot. 
Tu  tautom  inspice,  qui  novns  paratur, 
An  possit  fieri  veins  sodalis'. 

Refuse  nothing,  only  because  it  is  new^.     For  that  which 
pretends  to  age  now,  wa^  once  in  infancy ;  only  see  if  this 
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'  Sen.  ep.  64.  last  words.  •  Herat,  lib.  ii.  rp.  1.  90.  ^  Martial,  i.  55. 4. 
K  Yideat  lector  epift  19.  Sancti  Aognstini ;  quke  est  ad  Uieronymnui.  et 
epist.  ad  FortQSatBBM    •'' 
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new  tMng  be  fit  to  be  entertaiaed,  and  kept  till  it  be  pld  ; 
tbat  is,  as  the  thing  is  in  itself^  not  as  it  is  in  ag^,  so  it  is  to 
be  valaed,  and  so  stlso  ate  the  men;  for  in  this,  as  in  all  the, 
other,  the  subject  matter/will  help  forward  to  the  choice  of 
aguide. 

L  Hie  analogy  of  faith. 

2«  The  piety  of  a  proposition.. 

3.  The  safety  of  it,  and  its  immunity,  from  sin ;  these  are 
right  measures  to  guess  at  an  article,  but  these  are  more  in- 
trinsical,  and  sometimes  so  difficult,  that  they  cannot  be 
made  use  of  but  by  those  who  can  judge  of  reason,,  and 
less  need  to  be  conducted  by  authority.  But  for  these  other 
who  are  wholly  to  be  led  by  the  power  and  sentence  of  their 
guide,  besides  what  hath  been  already  advised ; — >. 

4.  The  faculty  and .  profession  of  men  is  much  to  be  rcr 
guded ;  as  that  We  trust  divines  in  matters  proper  to  their 
cognizance,  and  lawyers  in  their  faculty ;  which  advice  is  to 
be  conducted  by  these  measures :— * 

When  the  Authority  of  Divines  is  to  be  preferred,  whan  that 

of  Lawyers. 

'.:  L  The  whole  duty  of  a  Christian  consists  in  the  laws  of 
faith  or  religion,  of  sobriety,  and  of  justice;  and  it  is  so  great 
a  work,  that  it  is  no  more  than  needs,  that  all  the  orders  of 
wise  and  learned  men  should  conduct  and  minister  to  it.  But 
some  portions  of  our  duty  are  personal,  and  some  are  relative, 
some  are  private,  and  some  are  public ;  some  are  limited  by 
the  laws  of  Ood  only,  and  some  also  by  the  laws  of  men ;  some 
are  directed  by  nature,  some  by  use  and  experience ;  and  to 
some  of  these  portions  contemplative  men  can  give  best 
assistances,  and  the  men  of  the  world  and  business  can  give 
best  help  in  the  other  necessities.  Now,  because  divines  are 
therefore,  in  many  degrees,  separate  from  an  active. life,  that 
they  may  with  leisure  attend  to  the  conduct  of /things  spi- 
ritual, and  are  chosen  as  the  ministers  of  mercy,  and  the 
great  reconcilers  of  the  world,  and  therefore  are  forbidden  to 
intermeddle  in  questions  of  blood :  and  because  the  afiairs 
of  the  world,  in  many  instances,  are  so  entangled,  so  uncon^ 
ducing  to  the  aiSairs  of  the  spirit,  so  stubborn,  that  they  are 
hardly  to  be  managed  by  a  meek  person,  carried  on  by  so 
much  violence,  that  they  are  not  to  be  rescued  from  being 
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injurioUB  but  by  ^  Yiofeiiee  ih«t  iis  greater  but  more  jast ;  and 
because  the  iuterests  of  men  krt  complicated  and  difficulty 
defended  by  customs,  preserved  in  records,  secured  by  Beii-> 
tttoCes  of  judges^  and  yet  adtnit  variety  by  so  many  aoddeniSy 
circumstances,  and  considerations,  as  will  require  the  at* 
tendance  of  one  whole  sort  of  men,  and,  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  divines  are  the  least  fit  to  be  employed  in  such  troubles 
and  contracts,  such  violences  and  oppositions,  and  yet  they 
are  so  necessary,  that  without  them  the  government  of  fliW 
world  would  be  infinitely  disordered,  it  is  requisite  that  these 
should  be  permitted  to  a  distinct  profession.  In  particular 
inatters  of  justice,  ordinarily,  and  regularly,  lawyers  are  the 
most  competent  judges:  in  matters  of  religion  and  sobriety, 
the  office  of  divines  is  so  wholly  or  principally  employed^ 
that  it  ought  to  be  chosen  for  our  guide. 

2.  In  matters  of  justice,  which  are  to  be  conducted  by 
general  rules,  theology  is  the  best  conductress ;  and  the 
lawyers'  skill  is  but  subservient  and  ministering.  The  reason 
for  both  is  the  same,  because  all  the  general  measures  of 
justice  are  the  laws  of  God,  and  therefore  cognizable  by  the 
ministers  of  religion ;  but  because  these  general  measures, 
like  a  great  river  into  little  streams,  are  deduced  into  little 
rivulets  and  particularities  by  the  laws  and  customs,  by  the 
sentences  and  agreements  of  men,  therefore  they  must  slip 
from  the  hands  of  the  spiritual  man  to  the  prudent  and  se- 
cular. The  divine  can  condemn  all  injustice,  murder,  incest^ 
injurious  dealing;  but  whether  all  homicide  be  murder,  all 
marriage. of  kindred  be  incest,  or  taking  that  which  another 
man  possesses,  be  injustice, — must  be  determined  by  laws,  ^nd 
the  learned  in  them ;  and  though  divines  may  rule  all  these 
Cases  as  well  as  any  of  the  long  robe,  yet  it  is  by  their 
prudence  and  skill  in  law,  not  by  the  proper  notices  of 
theology. 

3.  But  justice  is  like  a  knife,  and  hath  a  back  and  an 
edge,  and  there  is  a  letter  and  a  spirit  in  all  laws,  and  justice 
itself  is  to  be  conducted  with  piety,,  and  there  are  modalities^ 
and  measures,  and  manners  of  doing  or  suffering  in  human 
intercourses^  and  many  things  are  just  which  are  not  ne*^ 
cessary,  and  there  are  excesses  and  rigours  in  justice  which 
are  to  be  moderated,  and  there  are  evil  and  entangling,  cir- 
tmrnstances  whicb.xnake  several  instances  to  justle  one  ano- 
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'4ber;  iCnd  one  must  be  searved' fifst,  and  another:  inuat  stay 
'it8  s^ailon ;  Itnd  in  paying  mon^  there  is  an  ^  ordo  ad  aiiiinam/ 

and  justice  k  to.be  done  for  Qod's  sake^  and  at  soine  times, 

and  in  some  circumstances  for  charity's  sake;  and  the  law 
"Compels  to  pay  him  first  that  requires  first;  but  in  con- 

science,  justice  is  oftentimes  to  be  administered  with  other 

measures :  so  that  as  prudence  sometimes  must  be  called  to 
.counsel  in  the  conduct  of  piety,  so  must  piety  oftentimes 

lead  in  justice;  and  justice  itself  must  be  sanctified  by  the 
rword  of  Qod  and  prayer,  and  will  then  go  on  towards  heaven, 
'kwhen  both  robes,  like  paranymphs  attending  a  virgin  in 

the  solemnities  of  her  marriage,  helped  to  lead  and  to 

adorn  her. 

4.  Sometimes  human  laws  and  Divine  stand  face  to  face 
and  oppose  each  other,  not  only  in  the  direct  sanction  (which 
4oes  not  often  happen),  but  very  ofl;en  in  the  execution. 
'Sometimes  obedience  to  a  human  law  will  destroy  charity, 
^sometimes  justice  is  against  piety,  sometimes  piety  seems 
less  consistent  with  religion;  The  church  iS  poor,  our  pa- 
rents are  necessitous,  the  fabrics  of  the  houses  of  prayer  are 
ruinous,  and  we  are  not  able  to  make  supplies  to  all  these ; 
here  what  is  just,  and  what  is  duty, — not  the  law,  but  theology 
-will  determine.  1  owe  Sempronius  a  small  sum  of  money ; 
it  happens  that  he  comes  to  demand  it  when  the  gatherers  of 
gabels  are  present  to  demand  an  equal  sum  for  taxes ;  here 
I  am  to  ask  my  confessor,  not  my  lawyer,  whether  of  the 

'  two  must  be  served,  since  I  cannot  pay  both :  and  in  this 
ease  the  ministers  of  religion  are  the  guards  and  defensatives 
of  her  interest:  concerning  which,  for  the  present,  1  only 
insert  this  caution ;  that  when  religion  and  justice  are  in 
contest,  the  ministers  of  religion  are  not  always  bound  to 
gi?e  sentence  on  the  side  of  religion,  but  to  consider  which 
is  the  more  necessary,  and  where  the  present  duty  stands ; 
for  sometimes  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  justice,  and 
actions  of  particular  religion  must  attend  their  season.  But 
then  even  justioe  turns  into  religion,  and  when  it  does  so, 
theology  must  conduct  her  into  action. 

5.  When  Ihe  question  concerns  an  interest,  relative  to 
either  faculty,  it  is  hard  choosing  the  authority  on  either 
part,  for  one  judges  for  itself,  the  other  against  his  ad- 
^rsary ;  that  is,  in  effect  they  are  both  judges  in  their  own 
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cause.  It  18  notorious  in  the  church  6f  Rome,  where  the 
eanonists  say,  that. a  canon  lawyer  is  to  be  preferred  before 
a  divine  in  elections  to  bishoprics;  but  you  must  think;  the 
divines  say  that  themselves  are  far  the  fitter.  The  canoMsts 
say/  that  predial  tithes  are  due  by  Divine  right. ;  'Hie  divines 
say  they  are  only,  due  by  positive  constitution.  The  secret 
of  that  is,  because  most  of  the  divines  that  write  boc^s,  am 
monks  and  friars,  and  such  which  are  no  friends  to  parishes/ 
diat  the  pope  may  be  allowed  to  have  power  to  take  tithes 
from  the  parish  priests,  and  give  them  to  the  mohasteries ; 
which  he  could  not  do,  if  by  Divine  right  they  wer^  anftexed' 
to  their  proper  cures.  Amongst  us  the  tables  are' turneidi,' 
and  the  lawyers  take  the  friars' part,  and  the  divines  gene^ 
rally  affirm  the  Divine  right  of  tithes.  Concerning  which  it 
is  to'be  considered,  that  though  the  authority  of  either  ^art 
is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  determine  a  doubting  person,  ahd^ 
where  interest  is  appareht,  the  piersott  persuading  loses  much  ^ 
of  his  authority,  yet  the  proportion  itseEf  ought  not  tb  lose 
any  thing.  The  interest  appearing  is.no  more  warrant  to 
disbelieve  the  proposition,  than  it  is  to  believe  it.  In  this 
case  there  is  interest  on  both  sides,  and,  therefore,  as  to  ths^ 
the  case  is  indifferent.  The  way  to  .proceed  is  to  consider 
the  proper  instruments  of  piersuasion,  and  because  a  truth  is 
not  the  worse  for  serving  his  ends  that  teaches  it,  I  am 
to  attend  to  his  arguments  without  any  prejudice.  But  if 
I  am  not  able  to  judge  of  the  reasons,;  but  must  be  led  by 
authority,  the  presumption  lies  for  the  divines :  I  am  to  be- 
lieve them  rather  than  the  lawyers  in  such  questions,  because 
there  is  some  religion  in  doing  so,  and  a  relaUon  to  God,  for 
whose  sake  it  is,  that  I  choose  ta  obey  their  proposition. 

6.  Where,  by  the  favour  of  princes  ;or  commonwealths, 
any  matters  of  justice  are  reserved  to  ecclesiastical  cognizance, 
in  those  affairs  the  authority  of  divines. is, to. ibe  preferred 
before  that  of  lawyers,  because,  the  personal  edacities,  of 
the  men  being  equal  in  all  things,  the  divines  are  exerciised 
in^  the  same  mattets,  aqd,  therefore,  are  both  concerned  and 
able,  instructed  and. engaged,  and  though  the  lawyeris  ate 
to  be  supposed  honest,  and  just,  and  wise^  yet  all  that  also 
is  to  be  snppo&ied  in  divines,  with  soihe  advantages  of  reli- 
gion, abd  tenderness  which  i^  bred  in.tbem^by  their  perp^ual 
cenversittion  with  the  .things  of  God.    But  in: all  things  he 
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comes  the  nearest  to  a  sure  way  of  being  guided,  who  does' 
his^  best  and  with  greatest  honesty  of  heart  and  simplicity  of 
pjoius  diesires  to  be  truly  informed.  It  was  well  said  of  So- 
crates, f' An  placeant  Deo,  quee  feci/nescio;  hoc  certo  scio, 
roe.sedalo  hoc  egisse  ut  placerent:"  ''The  things  which  I 
have  done,  whether  they  please  God  or  no,  I  know  not; 
but  this  I  know  assuredly,  that  I  did  earnestly  desire^  and* 
diligently  ta^e  jcare  that  they  might  fiew^^  him." 

If  the  question  be  concerning  other  (iivisions  of  men,  as- 
of  schoolmen  and  casuists,  critics  or  preachers,  the  atisweis 
can/be  no  other,  but  that  in  all  faculties  relating  to  any 
parts  of  religion,  as  there  are  very  wise  men,  and  very  weak) 
men,  so  there  are  some  to  be  preferred  in  each  faculty,  if 
we  could  find  out  who  they  are :  but  this  prelation  is  relative 
to,  the  men,  not  to  tbefaculty,  if  they  were  rightly  handled*^ 
I?or  the  ieveral  faculties  are  nothing  but  the  proper  portion^ 
of  matter  asi^igned  to  the  consideration  of  an  order  of  men^ 
in  a  proper  method :  but  the  great  end  is  the  same,  on\f 
the  means  of  persuading  the  same  truth  is  different.  But 
in  the  church  of.  Rome  they  are  made  several  trades,  and 
have  distinct  principles,  and  serve  special  and  disunited  ends 
and  interests;  and,  therefore,  which  of  them  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  to  the  making  a  probable  opinion,  is  just  to  be 
answered,  as  if  we, should  ask  which  is  best  of  feathers  os 
wool;  they  both  of  them  have  their  excellencies  in  order  to 
warmth,  and  yet  if  you  offer  to  swallow  them  down,  they 
will  infallibly  choke  you. 


.  I 


.  RULE  XL 

He  that  hath  given  Assent  to  one  Part  of  a  probable  Opinion^ 
fHdy' tdwfulhf  depose  that  Consciente  and  that  Opinion  upon 
Cdnfidence  of  the  Sentence  of  another.  * 

Tj^;^  Qurat^  of  St.  Martin  being  sent  for  to  do  his  last  offices 
to  a  dy^n^  ukan,  finds  him  speechless,  but  yet  giving  signs  of 
his  penijtezice,  as  beating  his  breasts,  weeping  and  groanii^ 
holding  up  his  hands,  aad  looking  pitifully,  and  in  a  penitent 
p^stiire:  the  curate  having  read  it  disputed  whether  such  a 
pe.r9pp..Ai^y  J>e  absolved,  concerning  whose  repentance  he 
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can  have  no'  other  tegtimbny  but  mute  signd,  which  ii^ay  be* 
produced  by  other  causes,  and  finding  arguments  on  both 
sides,  conseiQts  to  the  negative  as  probable ;  and  yet  finding 
learned  persons  there  who  are  of  another  opinion,  lays  aside- 
the  practices  of  his  own  opinion,  and  in  compliance  with  the' 
other,  absolves  the  sick  man.     One  that  was  present,  and 
understood  the  whole  process,  inquires  whether  he  did  well: 
or  no,  as  sup'posiug  that  to  do  against  his  own  opinion  is  to< 
do  against  his  conscience ;  and  a  man's  own  conscience  *^  is 
more  to  him  than  ten  watchmen  that  keep  a  city." 

In  answer  to  this,  it  is  to  be  considered  there  is  a  double 

consent  to  a  proposition,  the  one  is  direct,  the  other  a  reflex ; 

the  ^t  is  directly  terminated  upon  the  honesty  or  dishonesty^ 

of  the  object,  the  other  upon  the  manner  of  it,  and  modality  w 

For  instance,  the  curate  does  not  directly  consent  to  that  part^ 

of  the  question  which  he  hath  chosen,  as  that  which  he  will 

finally  rely  upon,  but  he  consents  to  it  only  as  a  thing  that !» 

probable.    If  he  were  fully  persuaded  of  the  article  as  a  thing 

certain,  or  as  necessary  (though  of  itself  it  be  not  so), — or  if  he 

thinks  it  is  not  to  be  altered;  then  to  do  against  his  opinion 

were  to  do  against  his  conscience,  because  the  opinion  were 

passed  the  region  of  speculation  and  ineffective  notion,  and  is 

become  a  rule  and  immediate  measure  of  action.    But  because 

he  believes  it  only  probable,  that  is,  such,  in  which  he  is  not 

certain,  but  may  be  deceived,  and  may  use  liberty, — he  may  as 

well  choose  that  part  of  the  probability  vrhich  derives  from  the 

reputation  and  abilities  of  other  men,  as  that  which  proceeds 

from  considerations  of  those  little  intrinsic  arguments  which 

moved  his  assent  lightly  like  a  breath  upon  the  waters,  or  the 

smile  of  an  undiscerning  infant.     His  own  opinion  is  well 

enough  concerning  the  honesty  of  the  object;  but  yet  he  that 

chooses  the  other  part,  may  make  an  honest  election ;  for  his 

own  opinion  reflecting  upon  itself,  not  going  beyond  the  stage 

of  Uncertainty  and  probability,  does  openly  chaUenge  its  own 

right  of  choosing  another  part:  the  conscience  is  no  ways 

entangled  and  determined,  but  so  chooses  that  it  may  choose 

again,  if  she  sees  cause  for  it,— a  cause  in  the  particulai^ 

case,  which  she  espied  not  in  the  abstracted  question* 

For  he  may  prudently  suppose,  that  in  what  he  is  tiot 
certainly  persuaded,  another  may  be  wiser  and  kno^  morev 
«Qd  can.  judge  surer:  and  if  he  have  reason  to  think  so,  it 
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m»y  be  a  greater  reason  thau  that  is,  by  which  himself  did 
choose  his  owa  optnion  and  part  of  the  probability ;  and  h<i 
may  have  reason  to  thitik  meanly  of  himself,  and  he  may 
remember  sad  stories  of  his  frequent  deception^  and  be 
conscious  of  his  own  unaptness  to  pass  an  honest  unbiassed 
sentence,  and  hath  no  reason  to  trust  himself  in  matters  of 
proper  interest  or  relation. 

This  rule  hath  no  other  variety  in  it  but  that  it  be 
managed  by  these  cautions. 

1.  That  the  man  upon  whom  we  rely,  be  neither  ignorant 
nor  viciouSy  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  and  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  present  question,  that  is,  that  he  be  a  person  fit  to  be  a 
guide  of  others. 

2.  That  relying  on  others  proceed  not  out  of  idleness,  and 
impatience  to  inquire  ourselves. 

3.  That  the  opinion  of  the  other  be  not  chosen  because  it 
better  serves  my  ends  or  humour,  but  upon  the  preceding 
grounds  of  humility  and  mean  opinion  of  myself,  and  great 
opinion  of  the  other. 

4.  That  it  be  only  against  his  own  probable  persuasion  so 
known,  so  considered,  not  against  a  sure  conscience ;  that  is^ 
that  it  be  in  such  a  matter,  in  which  the  assent  is  but  impert 
feet,  and  relying  upon  unsure  inducements.  For  then  he 
may  as  honestly  trust  the  other's  prudence  as  his  own  weaker 
ness,  the  other's  leisure  and  consideration,  as  his  own  want  of 
time  and  aptness  to  consider:  and  since  the  actions  of  most 
men  in  ^he  world  are  conducted  by  the  wit  of  others  in  very 
many  things,  and  of  all  men  in  some  things,  it  cannot  be  im-r 
prudence  to  take  a  guide  to  direct  the  conscience  in  what  it 
is  not  sufficiently  instructed  by  its  own  provisions. 

If  the  intercourse  happen  between  the  superior  and  the 
inferior,  the  liberty  of  changing  our  part  of  the  probability  is 
confirmed  by.  a  want  of  liberty  to  dissent.  The  subject  may 
^ange  his  opinion,  because  he  must  obey  wherever  it  is 
possible  that  he  should;  and  that  is  in  this  case :  in  which  it 
14  not  only  true  that  the  opinion  is  probable  in  itself,  but  that 
it.  and  its  contrary  be  both  apprehended  as  probably  true,  and 
safely  practicable.  For  then  there  is  no  excuse  to  the  nian» 
and  the  conscience  of  the  article  cannot  be  pretended  against 
the  conscience  of  obedience ;  and  if  it  be  lawful  to  obey,  it  is 
necessairy  to  obey.    "  Hoc  amo  quod  possum  qualibet  iip 
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via ;^  every  inan  loves  his  liberty,  but  this  liberty  does  en- 
gage our  obedience;  we  might  not  obey  our  superior  if  God 
had  engaged  us  in  the  contrary;  but  we  may,  when  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  contrary  opinion  is  probable,  that  is,  con- 
formable to  reason,  and  fit  enough  to  guide  him  that  is  not 
finally  determined  in  his  conscience  to  the  contrary.    For  if 
it  could  be  otherwise,  then  there  were  nothing  to  be  given  to 
authority;  for  in  equal  probabilities,  it  is  likely,  if  I  choose 
one  part,  I  am  determined  by  a  little  thing,  by  a  trifle,  by  a 
chance,  by  a  humour;  and  if  I  be  weighed  down  by  never 
such  a  trifle,  yet  I  am  determined  to  the  choice  of  one  side, 
and  it  will  be  hv/t  an  evil  portion  to  authority,  if  it  cannot  be 
permitted  to  outweigh  a  humour,  and  a  chance;  an  ignorant 
confidence,  or  a  vain  presumption ;  and  although  it  will  be 
hard  sometimes  for  a  man  to  be  convinced  of  the  vanity  of 
his  argument,  yet,  when  his  opinion  is  not  only  speculatively 
but  practically  probable,  that  is,  when  it  is  considered  only 
as  probable,  and  the<!ontrary  altogether,  or  almost  as  well 
thought  of,  the  arguments  of  the  present  persuasion  are  con- 
fessed to  be  but  little,  because  they  neither  persuade,  nor 
abuse  beyond  a  probability;  and,  therefore,  in  tliis  case,  to 
outface  authority  is  without  pretence,  as  much  as  it  is 
without  warrant.    And  this  is  affirmed  by  St.  Austin*  in  the 
case  of  soldiers  under  a  king,  taking  pay  in  a  cause  which 
either  is^just^  or  that  they  are  not  sure  it  is  unjust.    ^*  Ergo 
vir  Justus,  si  forte  etiam  sub  rege,  homine  sacrilego,  militet, 
recte  potest,  illo  jubente,  bellare,  si  quod  sibi  jubetur,  vel  non 
esse  contra  Dei  prseceptum  certum  est,  vel  utrum  sit,  certuiii 
non  est." 

But  if  the  intercourse  happen  between  a  physician  and  a 
patient,  it  is  made  to  difier.  For,  1.  A  physician  may  not 
leave  a  certain  way,  and  take  an  uncertain  in  the  question  of 
life  or  health.  In  matters  of  mere  opinion,  the  very  per- 
suasion and  probability  of  assent  is  warrant  enough  for  the 
man,  and  the  eflect  is  innocent ;  but  when  so  great  an  interest 
18  engaged,  the  mail  becomes  faster  bound  by  the  stricter  ties 
of  charity.  It  was  a  complaint,  that  Pliny  made  of  physicians 
in  his  time,  ''  Discunt  periculis  nostris,  et  expetientiam  per 
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mortes  agnnty  aiedicoque  tantum  oocidi&se  impunitas  sumina 
est.^  It'  is  tmrd  that  a  physician  should  grow  wisei^  at  no 
cheaper  rate  than  the  deatiis  of  many  patients.  Now  to  do 
the  thing  directly-  is  intolerable,  but  to  do  that  which  ib  not 
our  best,  and  which  is  not  safe,  when  we  have  by  us  that 
which  is  safe,  and  which  we  know  is  useful,— is  directly 
against  charity^  and  justice,  and  prudence,  and  the  faithful- 
ness of  a  good  man. 

But  2.  When  a  physician  hath  no  better,  he  may  take 
that  cotn^  which  is  probable,  for  that  is  his  best ;  he  cannot 
be  required  to  more,  and  he  is  excused,  because  he  is  required 
t6  minister.  And  this  is  yet  more  certain,  if  the  sick  person 
shall  die  without  physic;  but  it  is  a  venture  whether  th^ 
medicament  may  prevail  for  his  cure  or' no.  For  then  all 
the  hazstrd  is  on  the  favorable  side,  a^d  if  it  fails,  the  event 
is  no  wotise ;  and  it  is  charity  to  offer  at  a  cui^  that  is  tincer^- 
tainly  good,  but  is  certainly  not  evil. 

9.  When  the  opinions  are  on  both  sides  probable,  h6  ma]f 
take  that  which  is  in  any  siBUse  safer,  or  in  any  degree,  or  by 
any  means  more  probable,  that  is,  for  the  cottmmhity  of  the 
opinion,  or  the  advantage  it  hath  by  the  learning  and  repu- 
taction  of  theiti  that  hold  it:  so  tjiat  he  may  leave  his  own 
opinion  which  is  overcome  by  the  greater  argument,  or  the 
greater  authority  of  another,  diough  both  the  authority  be 
less  dian  that' which  binds,  imd  the  argument  less  than  that 
whidi-iis  certain. 
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He  that  inquires  of  several  Doctors  until  he  find  one  dnswering 
according  to  his  Mind,  cafinot  by  thdtt  Inquiry  make  hiis 
Conscience  iafe:  but  according  to  the  Subject'niaiter,  and 

.    ot/ier  Circunlstances,  he  may. 

Saint  Paul  remarks  the  folly  of  such  men  who '''heap  up 
teachers  of  their  own,''  that  is,  such  who  preach  wliat  they 
desire,  and  declare  things  lawful  which  God  never  made  so ; 
and  he  that  hath  entertained  an  opinion,  and  is  in  love  with 
it,  and  will  seek  out  for  a  kind  and  an  indulgent  nurse  for  it^ 

VOL.  XII.  I 
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cannot  ordinarily  bis  the  mpre  ^^cure  for  i^k^  opinjpn  of  bijs 
guide^  because  the  intrinsio  motive  of  bis  ^fisent  is  not  bi^ 
guide^  but  bis  oim  purposes  and  priedi^po^ing  tbQughts  ^;id 
xesolations ;  and  ibe  getting  pf  a  learned  v(xm  to  say  ^o,  is 
but  am  artifice  to  quiet  tbe  spirit,  sgid  maljLe  it  rest  iu  the  du- 
t^ption,  if  it  so  bappeus  to  b^.  Thip  detienninatipi^  froffi 
without  nay,  possibly,  add  a  fantastip  peace,  but  T^9  moment 
to  the  honesty  of  the  persuasion  or  conscience  j  because  tbfs 
OPQSci.eo^e  was  not  ready  to  rply  ^ppn  the;  authority,  but 
xesolved  tp  gq  ^pm^wbpre  ^Ise  for  an  authority,  if  here  ijt 
i:pul4  i^Pt  be  bad ;  aud  therefore  tfie  consilience  cpuld  not  ]}p 
mad^  probable  by  the  authority,  bec^sfi  the  resolution  qf  th^ 
^pnsi^ieuoe  was  «ntepedent  tP  it. 

Tbi0  i»  true  ordiuarily  aud  regulai'Iy,  stnd  there  are  usually 
mauy  appendant  deceptions ;  a^  s^  imp^^tient  desire  to  ha?^ 
that  tru^  which  I  desire,  a  willifignes^  to  be  deceived,  ft  reso- 
lution to  bring  our  ends  abput^  a  con^quent  v^sii^g  mean^  qf 
being  pleased  and  cozened,  a  concealing  some  circumstances 
and  a  false  stating  of  the  question,  whidi  is  an  infallible  sig^ 
pf  ^n  evil  conscience,  and  a  mind  resolved  upon  the  coa- 
clusion,  desirous  of  a  security  or  sleepy  quietness,  and 
incuiipus  of  tnith.  But  yet  there  are  ^pme  cases  in  wbipb 
this  changing  pf  guides  and  ^nquirie^  is  npt  only  innocent^ 
hut  an  instrument  pf  a  ju^it  confidenpe. 

1.  When  the  inquirer  hath  very  probable  inducem^n^ 
for  his  opinion,  and  remains  really  unsatisfied  in  the  answerfi 
and  accounts  of  the  first  doctors. 

2.  When  he  hath  an  indifferency  to  any  part  that  may 
appear  true,  but  it  falls  out  that  nothing  does  seem  true  to 
him,  but  v^hat  he  hath  already  entertained. 

3.  When  the  assent  to  our  proposition  is  determined, 
l$a,  as  tp  avoid  a  real  do\ibt  or  perplexity,  but  a  scruple 
nem&ms^  that  is,  Bpme  little  degrees  of  confidence  are 
wanting,  which  cannot  be  better  supplied  than  by  an  extrin- 
sical argument,  the  authority  of  a  wise  man. 

4.  When  the  inquiring  person  is  under  a  weakness  and 
temptation,  and  wants  some  to  apply  his  own  notices  to  him; 
and  to  make  th^m  operative  and  persuasive  upon  his  spirit; 
as  it  happens  to  very  many  men  always,  and  to  all  men  some- 
times. '•'  '  '  •■'^ 

6.  When  the  case  is  favorable  and  apt  for  pity  and  reli^f^ 
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»  in  (he  dawgew  of  despttiif ;  iheit  the  iiw)uif«y  may,,  aod 
ourght  to,  go,  tin  he  find  «  p^rsew  that  catf  speak  eomkftt  to 
Mm  ttpoti'  true  grotn!*  of  Scifipfure^  md  t&YekMi&tt^ 

6.  Wifett'the  ptttpkWe  of  the  in^ttir6r  is  to  b^  hiid«<l  upon 

Ally  vnrtfte,  and  pkms  atate  of  life  or  Aeeign,  \m  may  Feceite 

hwr  enconragBitoeirt  awd  final  ctetermittafion  frofiff  him,  ipfrhom 

Bw  ehcroses  fcr  hia  opinio]!i^»  sake,  and  eoirfbrmify  to*  his  oivm 

""  pfons  hitentionis. 

The  reason  of  these  exceptiofis^is  this-:  Beoause  flie  flMitter 
being  just,  farorabfe*,  and  innocent,  the  man:  goes  right>— 
atid  by  being  confirmed  in  his  way,  receives  no  detriment  to 
Ml  iotrf  or  Ms  duty ;  and  because  they  are  tendencies  to  duty^ 
ft  ifif  to  be  presumed  that  the  mquirer  intends  honestly  aiRl 
piously :  and  now  since  the  way  h  secure,  and  the  person 
weft  intending,  if  th-c  instrument  of  estabtishing  this  good 
iscmrse  were  very  incompetent,  it  might  be  an  imperfection  in 
nahnre,  but  not  in  morality. 


RULE  XIIL 


He  tlmt  is  asked  concerning  a  Case  that  is  on  either  Side  probable, 
may,  dn$wer  against  his  own  Opinion,  if  the  contrary  beprO' 
haSle  and  more  sqfe^  or  more  expedient  and  favorable. 

'  ■  .  * 

The  reason  is,  because  he.  that  holds  an  opinion  which  him- 
fSelf  believes  only  to  be  probable,  knows  also  there  is  no 
necesdrly  in  counselling  it  to*  another  iSian  follow  it  himsdjC 
beeausehiinself  is  al^ea^  determined,  whreh  the  otiier  isnot^ 
but  is*  indifferent. 

But  why  he  should  rather  do  so  than'  counsel  hisi  opinion^ 
there  IB' no  reason  in  the  thing,  but  something  relating  to  tiie 
fwfrson  inquiring;  as  if  the  opinioti  which  he  maintains  not, 
be  more  agreeable  with  the  other  circumstances  and  neces^ 
sities.  Codrus  inquireis  if  he  be  tied  ta  restitution'  of  all  the 
flruits  of  a  field,  which  he  held  in  a  dubious  title.  The  curate 
tiiinks  rt  to  be  a  probable  opinion,,  that  he: is'  bound;  but 
because  Codrus  is' poor,  or  apt  to  break  the  bridle  of  religioa 
if  it  holds  him  too  hard,  he  may  counsel  him  according  to^tfae 
opimoD  of  them,  that  affirm  that  he-is  nQi5  betmd*  t^  restttotiom 
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If  he  be  asked  what  hb  otvn  opinion  is^  he  must  not  speak 
contrary  to  it :  but  when  the  question  only  is  asked  in  <^der 
to  a  resolution,  he  may  point  to  go  that  way>  where  by  his 
own  sientence  he  may  be  safe^  and  by  reason  of  the  other's 
necessities,  he  may  be  more  advantaged.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  because  when  two  opinions  are  equally  probable,  the 
scales  are  turned  by  piety,  or  charity,  or  any  good  thing  that 
is  of  collateral  regard^  r— and,  therefore,  makes  a  greater 
d^ree  of  artificial  probability,  and  is,  in  such  cases,  suf- 
ficient for  determination.  For  in  direct  reason,  the  case  is 
equal,  and,  in  the  indirect,  there  is  great  advantage  on  the 
side  of  charity,  or  accidental  necessity,  or  compUance  with 
any  fair  and  just  interest.  Christian  religion  is  the  best 
natured  institution  in  the  world.     . 

The  like  case  it  is,  when  the  opinion  of  the  curate  is 
such,  that  the  inquirer  will  probably  abuse  it  to  licentious- 
ness and  evil  mistake;  for  then  the  curate  may  prudently 
conceal  his  own  sentence,  and  borrow  his  brother's  candle  to 
light  a  person  that  is  in  danger. 


RULE  XIV. 

•  "  '     .       * 

J^Fhen  the  Guide  of  Souls  is  of  a  different  Opinion  from  his 
Charge  or  Penitent,  he  is  not  bound  to  exact  Conformity 
to  his  own  Opinion  that  is  but  probable,  but  may  proceed 
according  to  the  Conscience  of  the  Penitent. 

That  is,  supposing  the  opinion  of  the  penitent  to  be  pro* 
bable,  and  that  he  did  the  action  '  bona  fide,'  and  as  an  act 
commendable  or  permitted ;  he  is  not  to  be  troubled  with 
Mrihat  is  past,  lest  that  be  turned  into  a  scruple  which  was  no 
sin,  and  lest  the  curate  judge  unrighteous  judgment,  and 
prescribe  afflictions  for  that  for  which  God  shall  never  call 
him  to  judgment;  for  in  this  case  it  is,  that  no  man  can  be 
the  judge  of  another  man's  conscience. 

Sut  if  the  opinion  of  the  penitent  be  certainly  false,  or 
♦he  parent,  or  protector,  or  the  occasion  of  a  sin,  the  guide 
of  his  soul  mu^t  not  comply  at  all  with  it,  but  discover  the 
eriSdr  and  jthe  danger.  He  that  kills  his  brother. because  he  is 
asealous  iQ  ai^odier  opinion,  and  thinks  he  does  God  goo4 
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service,  must  not  be  permitted  in  his  erring  conscience,,  and 
criminal  persuasion;  for  the  matter  hath  altered  the  casey 
and  in  the  relations  of  duty,  the  error  is  always  vincible^ 
and,  therefore,  intolerable :  and,  therefore,  Peter  Lombard's 
mother^  upon  her  death-bed,  was  admonished  to  confess  her 
sin  in  having  three  children  by  illegal  mixtures,  though  she 
was  foolishly  persuaded  it  was  no  sin,  because  her  sons  did 
prove  to  be  such  excellent  persons,  and  instruments  of  divine 
gloiy.  . 


RULE  XV. 

The  Sentence  and  Arhilrement  of  a  prudent  and  good  Man', 
though  it  be  of  itself  but  probable,  yet  is  more  than  a 
probable  Warranty  to  Actions  otherwise  undeterminable.     ' 

'*  SicuT  vir  prudens  definierit,"  is  the  great  measure,  which 
Aristotle  and  all  the  moral  philosophers  assign  to  very 
many  cases  and  questions.  If  two  cases,  that  seem  equally 
probetUe,  have  in  them  different  degrees  of  safety,  that  the 
safest  is  to  be  chosen  is  certain :  but  oftentimes  the  sentence 
and  opinion  of  a  good  man  is  the  only  rule  by  which  we 
judge  concerning  safety.  When  piety  and  religion  are  in 
competition  for  our  present  attendance,  sometimes  >  piety  to 
pur  parents  is  to  be  preferred,  sometime  an  action  of  religion 
in  its  own  season ;  but  what  portion  of  our  services  is  to  be 
allowed  to  the  one  and  the  other,  is  ^*  sicut  vir  prudens 
definierit,"  '^  according  as  a  good  and  a  prudent  man  shall 
determine.**  To  bury  the  dead  is  good,  to  relieve  the  living 
poor  is  ordinarily  better ;  but  yet  there  was  a  time  in  which 
there  was  a  proper  season  for  that,  and  not  for  this ;  and  our 
blessed  Saviour  commended  Mary's  devotion  and  choice  in 
so  doing;  but  when  we  also  may  do  one  or  the  other, 
depends  upon  circumstances  and  accidents,  which  are  not 
immediately  the  subject  of  laws,  but  of  prudent  considera- 
tion. Human  laws  bind  the  conscience  of  their  subjects, 
but  yet  give  place  to  just  and  charitable  causes ;  but  which 
are  competent  and  sufficient  is  hot  expressly  and  minutely 
declared,  but  is  to  be  defined  by  the  moderation  and  pru- 
dence of  a  good  nfian.  That  we  are  to  be  careful  in  t^e 
0cm4jtlQt  o!^  (Hir  temporal  iafiairs^  in  paying  of  our  debts,  in 
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makiug  piioyiaioiif  for  our  xHVirm,  i»  certfiin  am}  confeased : 
'fyat  befiidet  iht  general  mmmrcf^  md  timito  of  carefulness 
deecribed  by  oar  bleesed  Sa^ipuf,,our  eajrnestoesiii  of  pro^^ 
cution,  our  Bct&  of  pmyuAon  ai»d  labour,  ar«  to  be  esteemed 
regulaf  or  irregular  by  tb^  seniteqfie  of  a  wif^e  and  a  good  man. 
The  significations  of  love  %o  om*  ^bijdren  and  nearest  rela- 
tires,  the  measnr^  of  eowpMBnce  with  Uie  fai^bions  of  the 
worid/ihe  degrees  of  omoment  or  iME^}^t  ia  clotbing,  inteu* 
tion  of  our  actions  and  passions^  and  their  degrees,  the  use, 
and  necessities,  and  pretences  for  omissions  in  good  things^ 
and  generally  all  the  accidental  appendages  of  action^  are 
determinable  only  this  way ;  and  a  probability  is  enough  to 
determiixe  m ;  but  that  this  is  the  M^ay  of  introducing  ih» 
probability  is  upon  this  reason;  because  next  to  the  pro- 
vision of  laws,  stands  the  man  who  is  obedient  to  laws  and 
understands  them,  and  next  to  the  reason  of  the  law  stands 
the  analogy  and  proportion  of  those  law«;  and,  therefore^ 
t}u8  is  the  next  best  to  the  laws,  it  stands  nearest  to  reasoii, 
is  the  best  guide  that  is  left  us,  and,  therefore,  a  prc^^ 
measure  of  conscience  m  the  destitutioii  of  that  whic}}  is  moat 
proper. 

There  are  many  other  rules  concerning  the  exercise  of  a 
probable  c(»ificieiice,  in  the  cases  and  questions  of  kings  and 
priests,  of  culvocates  and  judges,  in  matters  of  i^uoraments 
and  goyerninent,  whidi  are  to  be  referred  to  the  place,  of 
iheir  proper  mattier ;  but  this  is  also  to  be  determined  by  the 
rules  here  asMgned,  and  have  no  articular  couAidemtioOj 
except  what  merely  relates  to  the  matteft 

CHAPTER  V. 

OF    A    DODBTVOL   CONSCIENCE, 

RULE  I. 

t 

4  doubtful  Conscience  assents  to  neither  $ideofthe  Question^ 

and  brings  no  direct  Obligation, 

The  conscience  being,  in  its  proper  operations,  positive  and 
practical;'  when  it  is  neither,  it  is  ii6t  properly  and  directly 
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consci^he^ ;  sihd  bfe'6dti6e  it  binds  to  obedience  by  its  deter- 
mtnaiidtL  and  assent,  and  its  ooitseqtient  iiidnfiiiig'  tbe  will 
when  the  understanding  is  not  determined,  nor  the  will 
iniblined,  there  cvti  no  action  follow^  but  ft  total  sa^|ienftion 
of  action  is  iti^  proper  consequent. 

Upon  this  tbetei  h  otdj  a  reflex  act  of  conscience  and 
understanding;  for  by  considering  that  our  conscience  isf 
do^tful  and  indeterminable^  we  ai^e  obliged  to  suspend  our> 
attitfh ;  btrt  then  this  is  the  act^  not  of  a  doubtful^  bat  of  » 
right  conscience^  because  in  this  we  are  certain^  aijid  riglriv 
aifid  determined:  iso  that  a  doubtful  conscience  is  but  an- 
equivocal  and  improper  conscience  ;  lik^  an  unresolved  wlBy 
dt  an  artist  trith  hi^  hands  boutid  behind  him;^  Acat  is,  the 
man  hath  a  conscience,  but  it  is  then  in  chains  and'  feitten^ 
and  he  wears  a  hood  upon  his  eye,  and  his  arm  in  a  string, 
and  is  only  to  be  taught  how  to  cut  the  knot,  and  to  do  some 
little  things  of  advantage,  or  security  to  his  intermedial  state 
of  impediment ;  but  a  doubtful  conscience  can  be  no  rule  of 
human  actions. 

Btft  f^  some  coHsteral  and  indii^ect  oMigattens  arb 
passed  xip6ti  the  man  by  that  state  of  infelicity,  fi:6c6rdin^  to 
the  nature  of  the  doubt. 

In  oi*de¥  to  which,  doubts  2Cte  Considered,  either  as  relat*^ 
mg  to  tti'6  Is^,  or  as  refatmg  to  maifters  of  t&ct,  viz;  y/h^(Rii 
such  a  thiiig  be  lav^fttl  ot  not  ?  or  whether  I  ffid  such  «A^ 
section  or  no,  hy  i^hich  I  attr  bound  to  restitiAiozt  of  td^ 
pentancef 

Doubts  also'  are  negative  of  positive,  that  h,  th^  Bvi 
stin  upon  us,  because  there  is  no  nieanS  to  de^fhime  the 
understanding;  as^no  man  can  ever  be  resolved!  w&^&ler^W 
number  of  the  stains  be  even  or  odd ;  when  is  ^xe  precis^ 
tninute  in  which  a  ttiiAn  fit^t  cpmes'  to  th6  use  6f  reason ;  tcMt 
this  is  called  a  negative  doubt.  The  positive  enters  by  th!^ 
iAditfferency  of  the  argutiients,  tod  theii  equs^  \^eight  oit  ho&i 
sides :  as  if  it  be  doubted^  whether  the  souls  d^a!rted  enj<yf 
the  beaitific  vJrion  bi^fore  the  day  of  jtidgmeiit  ?'  whether 
residence  on  a'  benefice  be  an  ihdispensiabl^  pitec^,  or  in 
wMt  c^ses  it  obliges  hot?  whether  ecclesiastical  persons  be 
bound,  by  justice  or  by  charity,  to  give  all  that  they  can 
prudently  spare,  to  the  poor?  These  are  positive  doubts^ 
because  there  are  many  ai^guments  on  either  side.  ' 

T^e  negative  dot^t  i^  eith^eV  metaphyseal  Qr  moral  ^9^  }i 
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is  obly  a  istis^icioii ;  that  is,  there  are  several  degrees  of  such, 
a  doubt^  for  the  determination  of  which  there  is  no  sufficient 
instrument. 

Lastly,  sometimes  a  doubt  is  placed  only  in  the  under- 
standing,  without  any  other  effect  but  the  trouble  of  thoughts ; 
and  then  for  method's  sake,  and  right  understanding  of  the 
niles  of  practice,  it  is  called  a  speculative  doubt.  Sometimes 
this  doubt  passes  on  to  the  conscience,  and  hath  influence, 
upon  th^  action  or  event ;  so  as  to  be  an  impediment  to  it, 
or  the  spoil  of  it^  that  is,  so  as  to  cause  that  it  shall  not  be 
done,  or,  if  it  be  done,  that  it  becomes  a  sin :  and  this  is 
called'  a  practical  doubt. 

.   According  to  these  distinctions,  the  following  rules  are 
useful  in  order  to  practice. 


RULE  IL 

A  negntim  Doubt  neither  binds  to  Action^  nor  Inquiry ^  nor 
Repentance  ;  but  it  binds  only  to  Caution  and  Observance. 

L  ^' That  it  binds  not  to  action,"  I  affirm  upon  the  same 
ground^  by  which  the  same  is  affirmed  concerning  all  doubt- 
ing conscieijices.  It  binds  from  action;  for  whatsoever  is 
done  ivi,th  a  dou|)ting  conscience  (that  is,  without,  faith,  or 
fulness  of  persuasion  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  it),  is  a  sin.  St. 
Paul  gave  us  the  rule,  "  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin*/' 
".  Quod,  dubitaeiy  n^  feceris,"  said  Cicero *>.  For  if  we  do  it 
v^ilj^a  doubting  conscience,  we  do  it  without  our  rule,  which 
is,the  dictajbe  of  our  conscience ;  and  since  no  action  is  indif- 
ferent between  lawful  and  unlawful  (though  between  good 
an^d  bad  there  may),  to  do  without  our  rule  of  lawful  and 
permitted  is  to  do  against  it,  even  that  which  is  not  permitted, 
aQ4  therefore  is  unlawful.     Add  to  this, 

(2.)  He  that  does  not  know  whether  it  be  lawful  or  no, 
doe§  that  which  he  is  not  sure  but  it  may  be  forbidden  by 
Gpd»  and  displeasing  to  him ;  and  to  do  that  which  I  know 


■''*  Rqpi.  xW.SS.  ^ 

^  Bp.  Tayloir  allades,  perhaps,  to  the  followiiig  passage :  **  bene  pneci- 

?innt,  oiii  ▼etant  aaidqnam  agere,  ^tiod  dM&t^M,  aeqaani  sit,  animqnam:" 
l^e  Om:t  e;"?.  $  a.    murinKer,  ^.  f^   (I.  R.  F.) 
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not  but  may  grieve  my  friend/ or  trouble  him,  cannot  consent 
with  my  love  to  hito ;  and,  therefore,  every  act  of  a  doubting 
coascience  is  against  charity.  In  the  question  of  lawful  or 
uul^wful>  not  to  know  it  to  be  lawful,  is  to  enter  upon  it  with 
a  mind  willing  to  aditiit  the  unlawful;  it  is  all  one  to  be  in 
the  darky  as  tp  be  without  a. candle  or  a  star,  and  either  of 
thiem  is  ds  bad,  as  full  of  ignorance  and  obscurity,  as  if  we 
rfiut  our  eyes,  or  put  the  candle  out.  When,  therefore,  it 
happens  that  our  consciience  doubts  whether  such  an  act  be 
a  sin  or  no,  a  good  man  will  be  sure  not  to  sin ;  but  in  that 
case,  aind  while  the  doubt  remains,  he  can  have  no  security, 
bst  by  not  doing  it. 

2..  "It  binds  not  to  inquiry,"  because  there  is  no  com- 
petent means  to  find  out  a  resolution ;  for  that  is  the  state 
of  the  question,  that  is  the  definition  of  a  negative  doubt. 
Fabiola  doubts  whether  in  her  childhood  she  did  ever  take 
God's  name  in  vain ;  and  although  &he  be  bound  to  inquire 
in  all  the  reasonable  and  remembered  parts  of  her  life, 
because  of  them  she  may  find  some  records,  and  in  that  case 
the  doubt  is  not  negative ;  yet  of  the  state  of  childhood  sh^ 
cannot  be  obliged  to  make  inquiry,  because  there  was  then 
no  law,  no  register,  no  court  kept,  no  judgment,  no  choice ; 
that  is,  she  cannot  be  obliged  to  an  effect  that  is  impossible^ 
and  to  an  act  that  is  to  no  purpose^ 

3.  "It  binds  not  to  repentance :"  In  casie  she  fears  ex- 
ceedingly, supposing  this  still  to  be  a  negative  doubt,  that  is, 
such  ia  one,  for  the  proper  resolution  of  which  there  are  no 
competent  arguments  or  instilments.  Fabiola  not  knowing 
whether  she  did  or  no,  and  it  being  impossible  afterwards  to 
find  it  out,  Fabiola  is  not  tied  to  ask  forgiveness  for  the 
blaspbenfies  of  her  childhood :  for  no  obligation  can  come 
from  what  is  not,  or  cannot  be,  known. 

This  is  to  be  understood  to  be  true  of  that  sort  of  negative 
doubt  which  is  called  metaphysical,  when  there  is  no  possi* 
bflity  of  knowing ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  little 
pretty  fantadm  made  us  to  smile  when  we  hanged  upon  our 
mothers'  breasts  f  and  the  doubt  is  only  founded  upon  the 
possibility  that  the  thing  might  have  been,  though  now  it  be 
impossible  to  find  out  whether  it  was  or  no.  It  is  possible 
that  being  a  child  I  might  laugh  at  Scripture,  or  mock  an 
apostle;  but'  if  this:'c6uld  jirmg.  jm  obligation  to  an  act  of 
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repentance^  then  the  eam^  obligation  passefi  upon  all  m6n  id 
all  actions  ahd  periods  of  their  lives,  for  all  things,  and  in  all 
cases  in  which  they  do  not  remember  all,  of  did  not  observe 
every  circumstance,  or  did  not  consider  erery  minute,  or 
weigh  every  degree.  Por  in  ev^  fhtng  there  is  a  p€i»isi» 
bility^  that  I  might  have  done  liotxiethitig  very  ilL 

But  there  is  a  negative  doubt  whieh  is  called  moraUy 
negative ;  that  is,  when  there  is  nd  way  of  being  readily  and 
clearly  determined,  but  yet  the  doUbt  is  founded  upon  some 
light  conjecture,  and  no  more.  1  wtts  lempted,-i-or  I  had  an 
opportunity, — ^dr  an  evil  thought  cam^  cross  me, — and  I  kuow 
my  own  infirmity ;  and  this,  according  to  the  degrees  of  the 
conjecture,  can  oblige  us  to  a  genei^  and  donditidnd  re- 
pentance ;  thus,  if  I  did  amiss,  God  of  his  Uiercy  impute  it 
not  unto  me.  *'  I  know  not,  my  donscienoe  doe^  not  accui^ 
me,"  so  St.  Paul,  ^'  but  I  am  not  hereby  justified ;  God  is 
greater  than  my  conscience."  By  this,  set  the  words  of 
St.  John,  and  they  will  determine  the  case  t  ''  If  our  hearts 
condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  peace  towards  Gdd  ^"  that  ii^ 
the  doubt  in  this  matter  ought  to  be  laid  dotm,  if  oUr  heat ti^ 
do  not  pass  sentence  against  ns ;  but  not  so  wholly  but  that 
we  may  provide  agaiust  a  danger  not  actually  felt :  we  ought 
to  be  peaceful^  but  not  too  confident,  When  there  is  an jr 
probability  of  error  and  deception.  The  pea^e  is  v^rriinted 
by  St.  John ;  the  v^ariness  is  exemplified  in  St.  Paul, 

4.  '■  It  doth  bind  to  cautidii  and  observance."  Every 
thing  do^  sd,  wher^  either  there  is  a  danger^  or  any  is  Bu»i- 
pected,  or  any  is  possible,  or  any  ever  was:  and  therefore, 
for  this  there  ne^s  no  peculiar  reason,  only  acoording  td  the 
approach  of  the  negative  doubt  to  any  degrees  of  ita  being 
positive ;  that  is,  to  a  probability  that  it  i»  asf  we  doubty  the 
observance  ought  to  be  trtricter,  atfd  the  cau4iofi  moi^e  severe^, 
whieh  happens  in  that  imperfedt  kind  of  hnpiehrfeotiolli,  in 
sospicion,  which  in  but  the  image  Of  doubting. 

For  there  is  yet  auotfaer  scort  of  doubting,  whi^h  may  b6 
called  a  privative  donbt  TttinS'  i»  invited  to  eatn^ith  ot^  of 
another  camaMuaon.^  First  he  ehecbksi  at  it^  b«t  because^  lie 
knows  no  reason  against  k^  liov  indeed  did  Overdispotey  or 
hear  the  questiou  drspvcted,  whether  it  be  Ittwfill  dt  n^o/htt 
goes.    The  que^tipn  is,  wbetbear  he  did  weH  at  no} 

Concerning  which  the  case:  i»  Evident,  tthaMi  vHhat^o^ver  is 
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not  of  fiudris  sin^  that  is^  if  it  be  not  done  with  a  persuasion 
that  it  18  lawful.'  But  if  a  man  be  persuaded  that  he  may 
lawfully  do  any  thing  against  which  he  knows  no  law^  no 
commandment  no  reason ;  this  is  not  a  doubting  conscience, 
b«t  a  probable/ and,  therefore^  need  not  to  abate  the  action. 
But-if  this  also  tuni  into  a  doubt,  the  case  is  altered.  For 
he  that  thinks  he  may  not  do  it^  cmt  doubts  whether  he  may 
or  nb'do-a  thing  for  which  he  hath  no  command,  or  no 
positive  and  affirmative  warrant,  and  that  it.  is  no  sufficient 
reason  or  ^  warrant  for  the  doing  it  that  he  knows  nothing 
ligaiWst  it,  unless  he  also  have  something  for  it  ;^- this  man, 
thus  persuaded  or  abused,  may  not  proceed  to  action.  For 
in  this  case  he  hath  nothing  for  it,  and  one  great  thing 
against  it>  even  this  proposition, — that  a  thing  is  not  to  be 
done  in  such  a  case, — which  is  the  case  of  a  privative  doubt. 
But  for  the  thing  itself,  the  next  rule  gives  an  account  of  it 


RULE  III. 

A  privative  Doubt  cannot  of  itself  hinder  a  Man  from  acting 
what  he  is  moved  to  by  an  extrinsic  Argument ^  or  Inducement 
that  is  in  itself  prudent  or  innocent. 

1.  ^'  It  cannot  of  itself  hinder ,"*  that  is,  abstracting  from  the 
drcumstance  of  accidental  doubting  or  not  doubtmg^  The 
reason  is,  because  there  being  no  law  against  it  by  which  he 
is  actually  ruled,  and  no  reason  appearing  in  defiance  of  it, 
diat  is,  there  being  no  intrinsical  dissuasive,  the  conscience 
is  only  left  to  be  conducted  or  persuaded  by  the  extrinsical* 
For  all  actions  are  left  indifferent,  till,  by  a  superinduced 
law,  they  are  restrained;  which  superinduced  law  wants  its 
publicaition,  if  inculpably  I  have  no  notice  of  it  in  my  con- 
ecience.  But  this  is  to  be  allowed  with  this  caution :  That 
this  entering  upon  actions,  against  which  we  know  no  reascm 
or  law,  be  not  sudden,  and  violent,  and  careless,  like  the 
rushing  of  a  horse  into  a  battle  without  consideration ;  but 
that  we  consider  according  to  our  strength,  and  to  our  time, 
whether  there  be  any  reasons  for  or  against  the  act  u;i 
question,  and  if  we  fin<ji  noaj^,  let  us  make  nome ;  that  is,'  let 
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lis  not,  by  our  unreasonable  atid  itnpertinent  doubtihg,  place 
a  snare  for  our  own  feet  there^  where  none  is  placed  by  the 
prohibition. 

2.  If  it  be  a  matter  that  Concerns  the  interest  of  another, 
let  us  always  be  the  more  wary,  and  remember,  if  there  be 
nothing  against  it,  there  must  be  something  for  it  either  in 
the  matter,  or  }n  the  manner,  either,  in  justice,  or  in  charity, 
or  at  least  by  the  securities  of  the  safer  part,  by  which,  if  we 
find  no  reward,  yet  we  are  sure  to  find  indemnity. 

This  whole  advice  is  of  great  use  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  duty  that  concerns  the  married  pairs ;  in  which  th^ 
doctors  of  cases  of  conscience  have  spoken  what  they  jdease, 
and  in  many  things  wholly  by  chance  or  fancy;  and  the 
holy  state  of  marriage  ought  to  be  rescued  from  many  of 
their  snares  and  intricacies  by  which  they  have  troubled  it, 
as  will  appear  when  I  shall  speak  to  the  rules  of  that  affair. 


RULE  IV. 

In  Doubts  of  Bight,  or  Law,  tpe^r^  always  hound  to  inquire; 

btU  in  Doubts  of  Fact  not  always. 

The  reason  is,  because  ignorance  of  our  duty  is  always  a 
sih;  and,  therefore,:  when  we  are  ih;  a  perceived,  discernible 
stiate  of  danger,  he  that  refuses  to  inquire  after  his  duty, 
dOes  hot  desire  to  do  it. 

.In  Btatteihs  of  fact  we  are  bound  ordinarily  to  inquire, 
because  we  must,  not  be  ignorant  Of  the  state  of  our  con^ 
sciences,  and  what  obligation  there  is  to  restitution,  or 
repentance, — which  the  more  particular  it  is,  the  more  perfect 
iti  is.  But  this  I  say,  that  though  ordinarily  it  be  true  that 
we  are  obliged,  yet  in  some  cases  it  may  happen,  that  it  is 
airfet  to  trust: the  event  of  things  with  a  getieral  repentance^ 
than  that  the  conscience  of  some  men  be  tempted  with  a 
particular  notice  of  the  fact. 

1.  This  happens  in  those  that  sure  weak-hearted,  soft^  and 
apt  to  every  impression  in  too  deep  a  regard.  A  Castiliam 
gentleman  being  new  recovered  from  the  sad  effects  of  a 
inM^OGhoIy ;  spirit,  aiid  vok  affirighting  conscience,  aad  being 
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eotorl^ed  by  some  that  waited  on  him  with  sports  and 
innocent  pastimes  to  diyert  his  scaring  thoughts;  he  with: 
his  company  shot  many  arrows  in  a  public  field  at  rovers : 
at  that  time  there  was  a  man. killed,  whether  by  his  arrows 
or  no,  he  knew  not,  and  is  forbidden  to  inquire;  and  his  case 
had  iu;  itreason  enough  to  warrant  the  advice.  The  know- 
ledge of  it  could  npt  have  done  him  so  much  good,  as  it 
would  have  done  him  hurt ;  and  it  was  better  he  should  be 
permitted  to  a  doubting  than  to  a  despairing  conscience,  as 
in  his  ease  it  ^as  too  likely  to  have  happened.  It  is  better 
to  be  Suspected  than  to  be  seen. 

2.  This  also  is  so  to  be  advised,  when  the  inquiry  inta 
the  doubt  of  fact  may  be  prejudicial  to  a  third  person.  A: 
priest  goiDg  to  the  West  In^es,  by  misfortune  wounds  one 
of  his  company,  whom,  with  much  trouble  and  sorrow,  he 
I^yes  to  be.  pured  of  his  hurt,  but  passes  on  to  his  vjoyage, 
which  he  finished  at  a  huge  distance  from  the  place  of.  his 
misfortune.  The  merchants  come  the  next  year  that  way, 
and  he  is  wiwilling  to  inquire  concerning  his  sick  friend; 
desirous  he  wi^  to  know  good,of  him>  but  infinitely  fearful- 
lest  he  be  dead:  cpnsulting,  therefore,. with  his  superior  in 
the  case^  wa^  directed:  not  to  inquire,  upon  this;  account f 
bjBca^se,  if  t^  man  were  dead,  the  priest  would  be  irregiUar^ 
and  a  whole  parish  unprovided  for,  and  left  withoiit  rites  and. 
sacraments,  and  public  offices,  which  then  and  there  could 
not  easily  be  supplied. 

But  in  matters  of  right  or  duty,  inquiry  .must  be  madey 
ever,  when  the  question  is  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulnesa 
of  what  is  to  be  done;  because  we  enter  <upon  danger,  and 
despise,  pur  pwn  safety,  and  are  careless  of  our  duty,  and  not 
zealous  foi;  Qod,  por,  yet  subjects  of  conscience,  or  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  if  we  do  not  well  inquire  of  an  action  we  are 
to  do,  whether  it  be.  good  or  bad.  But  when  the  act  is  done, 
and  done  with  an  actual  persuasion  that  it  was  lawful,  the 
conscience  of  that  person  is  not  easily  to  be  disturbed,  which 
is  to  be  understood  with  these  cautions : 

1.  When  the  question  was  probable  on  either  side,  and, 
at  the  time  of  action,  was  chosen  with  its  just  measures  and 
provisions;  then,  although  the  complice  or  partner  of  the 
act  do  change  his  opinion,  and  think  himself  bound  to  repent, 
yet-he  is.  not  bound;  to  trouble  t)ie  otber*    Antony,  »  gentle* 
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maEQ  of  Parma/  being  in  love  with  Maria  de  Riifr^,  heiit^ 
moved  with  great  interests  of  his  person,  and  a  greail  tieces-" 
sity^  consummates  his  marriage  before  publication,  they  both 
of  them  being  persuaded  that  it  is  lawful.  He  afterwarcis^ 
changes  his  opimom,  thinks  it  a  sin,  and  repeirts  and  begs' 
pardon ;  hut  being  also  in  doubt  whether  be  ought  to  tell  hi# 
wife  of  it,  was  advised  to  the  contrary,  upon  l^is,  amongst 
many  other  concurrent  reasons,  because  what  was  innooenvlly 
done,  cannot  be  condemned  i»  that  in  which  it  was  innocent  $ 
for  the  man  himself  ought  to  be  sorrowful  for  Us  bein>g 
deceived  (if  he  thinks  he  was),  but  he  cannot  be  tied  to^ 
vepent  ol  the  act,  which,  supposing  his  then  present  per- 
suasion^ was  lawful,  because  done  acocnrding  to  a  probable 
e^msoience :  and,  therefore,  ttmch  less  ot^ht  he  to  disturb 
ihe  peace  of  his  wife.  Whose  persuasion  remains  the  same  as^ 
at  &st  What  was  not  a  sin  at  first,  cannot,  in  that  indivi- 
dual act,  become  a.  sin  afterwards^ 

2.  This  is^  alsa  to  be  understood^  when  the  act  leaves  it& 
evil  eSed,  or  bath  done  na  hurt  to>  a  third  person ;  but'  if  if 
db»  then  my  peace  is  not  to  be  bought  at  the  expense  o# 
another^s  eviL  'Sh^  man  is  to  be«  mwie  better  or  left  so,  by 
another's  detriment;  and,  therefore,  if  achiM  were  begetteo 
in  that  unripe  and  hasty  consununation,  and  that  chiM 
should  be  declared  bastard,  then  the  peace  is  to  be  diistufbedy 
and  the  inquiry  on  aQ  hands  ta  be  curious  and^  busy^  becatise 
in  all  such  cases  there  is  something  of  duty  for  llie  future 
Qoacf&meA  in  it:;  sometimes  restitution^  birt  always  repentance 
ift  partieuiur* 

;  3«  liias  is  tIbo  tfia»  wheanr  ik&faict  Hb^t  k  paert;,  is  not 
itttrodnctive  of  more-  and  new  insta^Kne^;  fc^^  if  it  w^is  l^e 
wrong  side  of  th«  probability  whidhpr  wtEts  ettoseur,  andf  the 
same  kind  of  action  is  to  return  often^-^-^tittre  the- conscience; 
though  heartily  persuaded,  must  be  awakened  from  itsa 
seeuri<ty  by  him  Ihdrt  beliete»  i<l  to  be  a-  siir  tiiat  was  done; 
and  thoR  the  interested  party  must  iiiquirer  the  reason*  of 
this  is,  because  this  concerns  ti^  fortune;  and  alf  iAe  worM 
when  they  enter  upon  action,  must  inquire  anew,  when- they 
ha/ve  reason^  to  doubt  anew,  and'  tihfey  may  be  caffed  uporf; 
and  must  be  better  informed  by  them,  that  can  and  are 
coitcj^med.  For  the  hcnMrufr  of  @od'  and  the  interest  of  his 
seim^  is  In  thi»  case^  eevieemed,  which  nt  Ute  otfier*  is  trot^ 
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whea  it  only  relate^  to  a  dingle  and  &  piMit  action,  which  wa« 
then  lawftil,  and^  therefore^  will  not  afterwards  be  ioiputod. 

4,  When  the  person  interested  doesi  of  hi«if»elf  doubt, 
whether  the  past  act  wao  lawful  or  not,  tmd  desires  tq  be 
aatiftfied,  and  that  there  will  be  no  evil  effect  in  the  alteration 
of  his  persuasion,  then  it  is  fit  he  be  complied  with  in  ths^t, 
which  he  judges  to  be  for  the  interest  of  his  floul,  for  this  is 
^sertainly  the  better;  the  other  way  of  concealing  and  not 
inquiring  being  only  penuitted  in  some  cases,  and  with  so 
many  cautions  and  reservations  as  are  before  expressed. 


RULfi  V. 
In  Doubts  the  safer  Part  it  to  be  chosen. 

When  the  oonacienee  is  doubtfiil,  neither  part  can  he  chosen 

till  the  doubt  b^  laid  down|  but  to  choose  the  safer  part  it 

an  extrinsical  means  instrumental  to  the  deposition  of  the 

doubt,  and  changing  the  conscience  from  doubtful  to  pro<> 

babl^    This  nile,  therefore,  does  properly  bdbng  to  the 

probable  conscience:  for  that  the  conscienoe  is  positiv^ 

doubtfbl  is  but  accidental  to  the  question  and  appendant  to 

thepefson.    For  the  reasons  on  either  side  make  the  con^ 

science  probable,  unless  fear,  or  some  other  accident,  mak6 

the  man  not  able  to  rest  on  either  side.    For  in  mattera  dP 

conscience,  it  is  as  hard  to  find  a  case  so  equally  probabte 

that  a  man  shall  find  nothing  without  or  within  to  determine 

him,  as  it  is  to  find  that  which  the  philosophers  call  *-  tempera^ 

inehtiam  ad  pondus,'  ^  a  constitution  so  equal  that  no  part 

shall  excel  the  other/    For  if  there  Were  nothing  In  tlid 

tilings  to  distinguish  them,  yet  in  the  man  there  is  a  natural 

propensity,  which  will  majce  him  love  one  sort  of  arguments 

more  than  another.    What  can  be  more  kidifferent  than  td 

see  two  dogs  fight  i  and  yet  no  man  sees  their  cruetey,  but  he 

wishes  better  to  one  than  to  another:  and  although  no 

opknoins  are  so  very  even,  yet  if  they  were,  the  man  hath  an 

acquisite,  or  else  a  natural  bias>  op  something  of  contingency 

that  wili  determine  1hd(i  :  and  if  the  conscience  remains  wik* 

det^mined,  so  that  he  may  not,  or  dare  not,  ventvie  upon 
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either  part/  it  is  Certainly  a  disease,  or  a  direct  infirmitjr* 
And  because  such  persons  can  do  nothing  at  all^  till  theiir 
•doubtful  is  changed  into  a  probable  conscience^  this  discourse 
must  relate  to  that  conscience  that  is  probable,  though, 
in  compliance  with  the  usual  ways  of  speaking,  I  have  placed 
•it  here,  » 

1.  The  rule,  therefore,  is  to  be  understood  to  be  good 
advice,  but  not  necessary  in  all  cases.     For  when  the  cour 
trary  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  and  this  the  i^ore  safe, 
to  do  this  is  a  prudent  compliance,  either  with  a  timorous  or 
with  an  ignorant  conscience ;  it  is  always  an  effect  of  piety, 
and  a  strong  will  to  good,  but  very  often  an  effect  of  a 
weak  understanding ;  that  is,  such  an  one  which  is  inclined 
to  scruple,  and  dares  not  trust  the  truth  of  his  proposition,  or 
God  with  his  soul  in  the  pursuance  of  it.     And,  indeed, 
sometimes,  ihere.  is  ip  this  som,e  little  suspicion  of  the  event 
of  things,  which  must  needs  reflect  upon  the  goodness  of 
God,  under  whom  we  fancy  we  cannot  be  so  safe  by  pursuing 
that  rule  and  jguide  that  he  hath  given  us,  that  is,  the  best 
reason,  and  the  fairest  inducement,  as  we  may  be  by  relying 
upon  the  sureness  of  the  matter.   Indeed,  we  ourselves.are  so 
wholly  inmierged  in  matter  that  we  are  cQnducted  by  it,  and 
its  relations,  in  very  many  things:  but:  we  may  as  well  irely 
upon  formalities  and  spiritual  securities  (if  we  understood 
them)  as  upon  the  material;  and  it  is  as  safe  to  rely  upon 
the  surer  side  of  reason  as  upon  the  siirerside  of  the  thing. 
Now  that  which  is.  the  more  probable,  hath  the  same  advan- 
tage in  constituting  a  conscience  formally  safe,,  as  the  other 
less  probable  but  surer  side  hath  for  the  making  the  con- 
science safe' materially,  r 
2.  If  the  conscience  be  probable,  aiid  so  evenly  weighed 
that  the  determination  on  either  side  is  difficult,  then  the 
safer  side  is  ordinarily  to  be  chosen,  because  that  helps  to 
outweigh  and  determine  the  scale ;  that  is,  when  xeason  and 
the  proper  motives  of  the  question  are  not  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine it,  let  auxiliaries  be  taken  from  vrithoiit;  and  if  the 
conscience  be  not  made  securer  by  its  rule,  let  it  be  made 
safe  by  the  material.    It  is  just  as  the  building  of  a  houses 
If  the  architect  be  not  wise  and  knowing  how  to  secure  the 
fabric  by  rules  of  art,  and  advantages  of  complication,  and 
the  contexture  of  parts,  let  him  support  it  v^tfa  pillars  great 
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aisd  mas^^;  for  if  the  other  be  wanting,  these :  will  naustaiu: 
thef'rdof  stire  enotfgh,  but  with  some  rudeness  in  the' thing,' 
alfid  iftiperfection  in  the  whole.  .    ^ 

3*  If  to  that,  which  is  the  surer  sid*,  there  be  a  greaU 
incohvenience  donsequent,    the  avoiding /of  that  inc6nve^> 
nienice,  being  laid  on  the  opposite:  even*  part,  will  outweigh^, 
the  consideration  of  the  safety.     Quintus!  Milo  commaiids' 
bii^  servant  ^Aufidius,  whom  he  had  taken  for  the  teachings 
grammar  and  rhetoric  to  his  children,  that  he  would  Iearri> 
the  trade  of  a  shoemaker.     Aufidius  doubts  whether  his' 
master,  Quintus  Milo,  hath  power  to  command  hinl  to  do^ 
that  which  was  no  part  of  the  employment  for  which  he  was:; 
entertained,  and  yet  because  the  thing  is  of  itself  lawful  and: 
honest,  he  considers  it  is  the  safest  course  for  him  to  obey,! 
for,  certainly,' in  so  doing  he  sins  nbt^and.thiis  for  he  is> 
bound,  and  was  in  the  right.     But  if  to  learn  that  meairK* 
trade  will  dishonour  and  disable  him,  make.himia  fool  and; 
contemptible^  and  ruin  his  hopes  and  his  interests  whep  he) 
leaves  th^  s^rvic^  of  Milo,  the  servant  is  not  tied  < to  fallow: 
that  which  is  more  safe,  but  that  wliich  is  more  charitable: 
and  prudent:  "  In  dubiis  juris  tutior  pars  sequenda  est>  etj 
obedlire  tensor,  si  commode  possim,'>  was  the  rule:. because 
the  reason,  abstractedly  considered,  makes  the  question,  safe! 
oh  either  side,  as  the  determination  happens ;  and  the  avoid-  •: 
ing  dn'' intolerable  inconvenience  is  as  considerable  as  the: 
accidental  security,  and  in  many  cases  more  complying  with : 
chaHty;  because  in  a  question,  in  which. :the  conscience  isl 
probable,  there- is  a  great  safety  without  taking  in  the  ad- i 
vantage  of  a  safe  matter,  by  the  proper  efficacy  and  influence; 
of  the  reason  making  a  probable  and  an  honest. conscience;: 
but  then  wheni  the  safety  is  provided  for  .fairly^  other  ways,? 
and  for  the  most  part  sufficiently,  and  the  incoiivenience  oni 
the  other  side  is  not  provided  for;  in  all  such  cases  we  must ^ 
leave  that,  which  is  materially  sure,  for  the  choice  of  that, 
wbich.  in  its  formality,  m  equally  sure,  and,  in  its.  matter,, 
more  charitable.     A  little  child  came'  to  my  doorfor  alms>» 
of  whomJ  was  told  he  wa&  run  from  his.  mothers  house^. 
and  his'  own  honest  employment;  but  in  his  wandering  Jher 
was  almost  starved  :  I  found  that,  if  I  relieved  him,  he  .would! 
return  to  bis  mother;  if  J  .did  jQOt  relieve,  him,  he  would  iioi) 
be  able.     I  xsonsidered,  that  indeed  his!  soul's  interest  were 

vol..  XII.  K 
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more  to  be.  regarded  and  secured  tban  his  body,,  aad.his  sin 
rather  to  be  prevented  than  his  sickness,  and,  therefore,  not 
to  relieve  him  seemed  at  first  the  greater  charity.  Bu^  when 
I  weighed  against  these  constderatians,  that  his  sin  is  un- 
certain, and  future,  and  arbitrary,  but  hia  need  is  certain/ 
and  present^  and  natural ;  that  he  may  choose  whether  he 
will  sin  or  no,  but  cannot,  in  the  present  case,  choose 
whether  he  will  perish  or  no ;  that  if  he  be  not  relieved,  he 
dies  in  his  sin,  but  many  things  may  intervene  to  reform  his 
vicious  inclination ;  that  the  natural  necessity  is  ex^tremte, 
bat  that  he  will  sin  is  no  way  necessary,  and  hath  in  it  no 
degrees  of  unavoidable  neceswty;  and  above  all,  that  if  he 
abuses  my  relief  to  evil  purposes,  which  I  intended  not,  it  is 
his  fault,  not  mine,  bnt  the  question  being  concerning  my 
duty,  not  his,  and  that  to  relieve  him  is  my  duty,,  and  not 
his,  and  that^  therefore^  if  I  do  not  relieve  him^  the  sin  is  also 
mine,  and  not  his ;  and  that,  by  bidding  of  him  to  do  his 
duty,  I  acquit  myself  on  one  side,  but  by  bidcUng  him  to  be 
warm  and  £Bd,  I  cannot  be  acquitted  on  the  other  i  I  tog^ 
that  side,  which  was  at  teast  equally,  sure,  and  ceitainly  mo^e 
charitable. 

This  also  happena  ih  the  matter  of  justice  irery  often. 
It  is  the  surer  side  in  many  oases  to  restore^  and  is  a  t^^i- 
mony  of  an  honeist  mind,  that,  to  secure  its  eternal  interfst> 
will  quit  the  temporalr  But  if  to  restodre  will  undo  a  man, 
and  tiie  case  is  indiierent,  or  at  least  probable  that  he  is  not 
bound,  then  ^  ia  not  necessary  to  restore*  though  to  restore 
be  the  surer  side ;  and  if  the  intwest  of  a  tlurd  perscm,  as  of 
wife,  or  children,  be  also  involved  in  the  question,  then  the 
iliquiring  person  is  bound  not  to  restore.  Because  in  the 
present  case  there  is  a  certain  uneharitaUeness,  and  but  an 
uncertain  justice^  ^biski  is,  a  duty  certainly  i[>mitted^  for  the 
securing  of  another  that  is  not  certain. 

,  4.  When  the  more  probable  is  also  the  more  safe,  there 
is  no  questien  bnt  the  safer  is  to  be  chosen.  For  so  the 
conscience  is  made  the  more  sure  both  materially  and 
formally;  that  is,  by  the  better  reason,  and  the  more  ad^ 
vantageous  matter,  and  he  that  does  otherwise^  exposes 
himself  to.  ah  evident  danger  of  sinnkig,.  having  nothing  to 
owtbaknoe  either  the  dit«ct  r^ison,  or  the  accidental  safety^ 

'  •  &.  Scpnelimea  ii  iH^ppensi,  that  wha4  is  sifeai  onero^rd 
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is  dangerous  in  another,  and  on  each  adde  of  tbe^  probability 
there  is  a  danger  and  a  safety.  Vittoria  ColumlHna^  tit 
Venetian  lady,  was  married  to  five  magnificoes  snccessiTely^; 
raid  they  all  being  dead>  and  she  left  very  rich,  yoniig;  and 
tempted  to  a  sixth  maaiage,  adrises  with  her  confessor 
whether  or  no  she  may  lawfully  do  it?  He  tells  her,  that  it 
ia  not  only  probable,  bat  certain  that  she  may ;  but  it  wese 
bett^  if  she  kept  her  widowhood,  and  after  so  much  sense  of 
BQiortality,  retire  to  religion^  But  thai  he  may  determine  her 
ease  with  moxe  certainty,  she  tells  him,  she  had  once  resolved 
with  herself  to  live  a  widow,  bat  finds  she  shall  not  be  free 
from  temptation  in  that  state,  and  desires  him  to  tell  her  if 
she  may  lawfully  marry  notwithstanding  that  resolution, 
which  now  to  be  something  altered,  he  perceives  by  her 
qnestionv  He  answers,  that  it  is  the  surest  course  to  dlBter- 
mine  for  chastity  and  abstinence,  her  state  of  widowhood 
being  more  certainly  pleasing  than  the  other.  But  then  she 
hints  her  temptation,  and  asks,  if  some  sure  course  is  not  to 
be  taken  for  her  being  secured  in  that  point  too?  This 
arresta  hisT thoughts  upon  a  new  consideratioii,  but  the  reaidt 
is  this; 

1.  When  there  are  two  securities  to  be  provided  for> 
one  of  tho  thing,  and  the  other  of  the  person;  that  of 
the  person  is  first  to  be  provided  for.  It  is  the  safer 
part  of  the  question  to  determine  on  the  side  of  chastity, 
OS  virginity,  ov  widowhood;  but  this  may  be  the  unsafer 
siide<  to  the  peraod,  who,  if  he  suffers  temptation,  is  to  be 
jffOYided  foe  by  that  acMwer  which  gives  him  remedy  and 
effie; 

'  2*  But  if  it  happeskS  that  there  is  dang<Nr  on  either  side  to 
'the  person,  that  is  the  surer  side  which  provides  against  that 
tsmptation,  which  is  strongest  and  most  imminent,  and  which, 
if  it  prevails,  is  of  the  worst  consequence. 

3.  This  is  also  to  be  understood  in  those  caaes  when 
temporal  life  is  offered  in  question  against  the  danger  of 
a  sin.  Michael  Verinus,  a  young  gentleman  of  Spain,  by 
isQAscm  of  his  living  a  wngle  liie,  was  pressed  with  so  great 
lACOxvenience^  that  he  feU  into  a  iingeriBg  and.  dangerous 
ini^kness.  T4ie  physicians  advise  him  to  use  hk  nsmedy, 
tho«^  ha  be  not^  married,  and  bemg  ii  was  iu  ocdec  to  bis 
b«lU;b„^hkb  ^im  xm4  elae  to  ba  leooff  eted,  tby  f^remttfid  it 
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lawful,  QX  did  not  care  whether  it  were  or  no ;  but,  however, 
they  adyise  him,  to  it.  He  doubts  of  it,  and  dares  not  be 
uncharitable  and  die  for  want  of  remedy,  if  he  might  have  it, 
^d  yet  dares  not  commit  an  act  of  uncleanness ;  but  finding' 
pn  either  hand  .a  sin  threatening  him,  and  if  he  flies  from  a 
liop,  he  meets  a  bear, -r- or  is  told  that  a  bear  is  in  the  way : 
he  at  l^st  ftie^  from  the  evil  beast  that  stood  before  him,  and 
chooses,  that. way  which  was  evidently  the  safest,  not  to  his 
he^th,  but  to  his  salvation ;  not  ta  his  body,  but  his  soul ; 
and  chose  rather  to  die,  than  to. do  that  which  he  was* 
certainly  persuaded  to  be  a  sin,  and  of  the  other  he  was  not 
so  sure.  ;     .  ... 

Sola  Venus  potoit  leoto  sticcorrere  morbo : 
Ne  ^e  poliueret,  maluit  ille  mori. 

^  In  other  things,  the  prudence  of  a  guide  must  be  hi^ 
only  rule. 

The  sum  is  this :      • 

- 1.  If  the  doubt  be  equal  and  the  danger  equal,  the  doubt 
must  be.  laid  aside,  or  there  can  be  no  action  consequent  f 
and  for  the  danger,  if  you  choose  one,  you  may  choose 
either,  for  there  is  no  difference;  a  dagger  or  a  sword  i» 
all  one  to  him  that  must  die  by  one.' 

2.^  If  the  doubt  be  unequal  and  the  danger  equal,  th^ 
rescdution  must  be  on  that  fiide,  where  there  is  the  most  con>^ 
fidence;  that  is,  wheite  the  less  cause  of  doubting  is  appre- 
hended, as  if  I  have  but  enough  to  give  one  alms,  and,  I  see 
twa ready  to  perish,  and  I  can  relieve  but  one;  the  danger 
is  equal,  for  *'  pasce  fame  morientem;  si  nop  pavisti,  occi- 
disti,"  said  St.  Ambrose;   but  one  is  my  friend,  and  the 
other  ci&a  stvanger;,  in  this  case  the  doubt  is  unequal,  and  I 
ought  to  prefer  my.  friend.  ..... 

3.  If  the  danger  be  unequal,  and  the  doubt  equal;  the 
resolution  must  be  made  in  compliance  with  our  safety. 
For  there -»is  nothing,  to  weigh'  down-  m  the  doubt,  yet 
there  is  something  to:  weigb  down  itv  ihe  danger,  and  that 
is*  siufficientv  >  .    .  ♦  - 

,.4«  If  the.  doubt;  be  uqequal,  and  the  danger  unequal^ 
there  w.e  must  take  the  least  danger,  though  on  the  least 
aide  o£  the.  probability,  because  there  can  no  degree  of  siil 
be  eonsented.  to,;/and,  therefore,  when  by  our  own  fault  or 
infelicity i  we  must  be^  forced  to  fall  upon  one-,  we  must  take 
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the  less^  by  the  same  reason  for  which  we  are  t6  refuse  all 
that  we  can.  MsBvius  Caligarius,  a  Roman  geYitleman,  d,tid 
newly  converted  to  Christianity,  observes  that  his  friend' 
Agricolawas  pursued  by  his  enemies  unto  death/ and  \^as- 
by  them  asked  concerning  him,  whether  he  were  in  his  house 
or  no.  He  knew  he  was,  but  knows  also  that  if  he  cdil- 
fesses  it^  hershall  die.  He  doubts  whether  it  be  lawfui  td  lie 
to  save  his  friend's  life  ot  no,'  and  cannot  resolve  whether  it 
be  or  no,  but  inclines  rather  to  think  it  is  mot  lawful.  But 
he  considers  if  it  be  lawful,  then  he  is  guilty  vf  his  friend's 
death,  ivho  refused  to  save  him  at  an  innocent  charge.  Biit 
if  it  be  not  lawful,  he  does  but  tell  an  officious  lie,  so  long  as 
the  doubt  remains,  he  must  rather  venture  upon  an  uncertain 
6in  in  the  officious  lie,  than  the  uncertain  but  greater  sin 
of  homicide.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  the  danger  is  on 
both  sides. 

c  5.  £ut  if  there  be  danger  on  one  side  only,  and  a  doubt 
on  both  sides,  there  is  no  question  but  that  side  is  to  be 
chosen,  where  there  is  no  danger ;  unless  the  doubt  on  one 
side  be  contemptible  and  inconsiderable^  and  Uie  other  not  so.' 


RULE  VI. 

It  ti  tactful  for  the  Conscience  to  proceed  to  Action  against  a 

Doubt  that  is  merely  speculative. 

In T  a  sure  conscience  the  speculative  and  the  practical  are* 
the  sume  in  certain  consequence,  as  I -have  already^  proved 
in  its  own  place ;  but  in  a  doubting  conscience  the  casein 
differing.  For  though  it  be  ordinarily  true  here  also,  that  he 
that  doubts  speculatively,  does  also  doubt  practically;  as  if 
he  doubts  concerning  sdl  usurious  contracts,  whether  it  be 
lawful  or  no  to  use  any,  he  doubts  all  concerning  this  which 
himself  uses,  if  it  be  usurious.  But  because  there  may 
intervene  a  special  case,  and  that  which  is  true  in  general 
toay  be  altered  in  the  particular,  it  may  happen  that  he  may 
be  certain  and  determined  in  the  particular  when  he  is  not 

•:    .'  •  Chap.  S.  riile  3. 
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$6  io  tb«  general ;  thM  is,  when  the  case. is  special,  by  ^privi- 
lege, or  exemptioDy  or  the  ceasing  of  the  reason,  or  by  any 
Other  special  oase  he  may  think  himself  acquitted,  when  yet 
the  action  is  culpable  in  its  whole  kind. 

•Biit  by  a  speculative  doubt  sometimes  is  meant  not  the 
general,  but  ihe  question  abstracted  from  circmnstances ;  and 
in  tiiis  it  sometimes  happens,  that  though  iike  conscience 
doubt  concerning  the  question^  yet  it  does  not  doubt  con- 
cerning the  practice.  Titius  is  possessed  of  a  field  on  which 
he  entered  by  inheritance,  and  wholly  without  fraud  and 
violence ;  but  yet  upon  some  supervening  notices  he  after- 
wards doubts,  whether  the  field  be  his  own  by  a  just  title; 
but  because  he  is  informed. by  his  confessor  and  others  on 
whom  he  docs  and  may  rely,  that  possession  is  a  collateral 
tide,  and  that  what  he  so  possesses,  he  may  still  dwell  upon, 
till  it  be  certain  that  it  is  not  his  own ;  he  rests  at  quietinbis 
mind,  because  possession  is  stronger  than  his- doubt,  though 
it  cannot  prevail  against  demonstration. 

Mary  of  Kheims,  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  is  told  by  his 
captain  that  her  husband  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia ; 
after  her  year  of  mourning  was  expired  she  marries  again 
to  a  citizen  of  Rheims,  and  cohabits  with  him  two  years ; 
after  which  she  is  told  that  her  first  husband  escaped  to 
Tarentum,  and  there  lives  in  obscurity.  Upon  this  she 
doubts  whether  the  citizen  be  really  her  husband  or  no ; 
yet  living  with  him  he  demands  her  to  pay  her  conjugal 
duty,  she  inquires  whether  during  this  doubt  she  may  or 
no ;  and  is  answered  affirmatively  upon  the  same  grounds : 
tiie  citizen  is  in  possession  of  the  marriage,  and  this  is  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  a  doubt,  but  by  a  certainty,  especially 
since  the  doubt  is  but  a  speculative  doubt,  not  a  practical. 
For  it  is  no  good  argument  to  say,  I  doubt  whether  this  man 
be  my  husband  or  no,  therefore  if  I  consent  to  him,  I  commit 
adultery;  for  the  presumption  lying  upon  the  possessor, 
though  his  title  be  dubious,  yet  his  possession  is  not^  and 
either  of  them  both  are  to  have  a  portion  in  the  effect,  and 
therefore  the  certain  possession  in  a  dubious  title  is  to  be 
preferred  before  a  dubious  title  without  possession,  and 
therefore  this  kind  of  doubt  ought  not  to  hinder  the  effect 
of  the  present  duty.  For  in  this  case  it  is  not  true ;  the 
antecedent  is  doubtful,  therefore  so  is  the  consequent.    For 
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as  out  of  fds^ood  truth  may  come,  so  out  of  doubts  may 
come  certainty.  I  see  a  great  way  off  father  Grimaldi 
moying  his  lips;  I  suppose  he  is  disputing^  whom  yet  I  was 
told  not  to  be  alive.  I  nrgud  thus  2  *  He  dispotes,  therefore 
he  is  not  dead/  The  consequent  is  <^ertain>  but  tfad  ante^ 
cedent  doubtful;  so  it  is  in  the  present  case*  I  doubt 
whether  this  woman  be  and  ought  to  be  my  wifei  but  be- 
cause sh^  is  legally  so  and  so  reputed  ^tmd  in  possessioh,  I 
do  infer  that  therefore  I  must  pay  my  duty  to  her^  till  it 
be  certain  that  she  is  not  my  wife«  For  thou^  I  doubt  of 
die  person  whether  or  no  she  be  my  wife^--«^et  I  am  certain, 
orl  may  be  certain  of  this,  that  he  that  approaches  to  her 
who  is  in  possession  of  marriage,  may  do  it  lawfully;  he 
only  does  fornicate  who  approaches  to  her,  of  whom  I  am 
certain^  that  she  is  not  my  wife.  -  But  if  of  this  proposttion 
also  I  doubt,  the  doubt  is  practioal,^^^and  I  may  not  do  it^ 
ttH  by  some  means  the  doubt  be  resolved  or  laid  aside.  But 
so  long  as  it  is  a  question  speculative,  the  action  may  be 
determinate  and  lawful^  and  inti^duced  upon  many  ac- 
counts* 

For  the  fuller  manifestation  of  which  secret,  because  it  is 
of  great  concernment,  and  hath  influence  upon  the  con- 
science in  many  great  actions  and  intercourse  of  human 
society,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  cannot  argue  thus;  this 
man  is  not  *  bonce  fidei  possessor,'  a  possessor  by  a  just  futb^ 
therefore  he  possesses  it '  mala  fide,'  by  an  unjust  i  so  neith^t 
does  this  follow>-^this  man  possesses  it  not  with  an  evil  faith, 
therefore  he  possesses  it  with  a  good  faith»  It  does  neither 
way  follow  negatively.  But  this  cohsequenee  is  good;  he 
is  a  possessor  by  a  good  faith,  therefore  he  does  not  possess 
it  by  an  evil.  Or^  he  is  a  possessor  by  an  eVil  faith^  therefore 
he  does  not  possess  it  by  a  good;  it  follows  either  way 
a^imatively.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is  this ;  if  it  be 
good  it  cannot  be  badj*-^and  if  it  be  bad^  it  <tannot  be  good ; 
if  it  be  one,  it  cannot  be  the  other ;  but  it  may  happen  that 
it  may  be  neither  good  nor  bad,  for  there  is  a  medium  or  a 
third  between  good  and  bad  faith  or  honesty  of  possession ; 
and  this  consists  in  a  speculative  doubt,  by  which  the  pos- 
sessor doubts  whether  that  which  is  in  his  hands,  be  in  his 
right,  or  belongs  to  him  or  to  another ;  and  that  he  who  ao 
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doubts,  hath  neither  good  nor  bad  £»ith^  is  expressed  \^y 
ihe  glossy  •  .      .     .         > 

;  The  consequent  of  which  is  this,  that  because  tbiat  he 
who  so  doubts,  is  not  •^bonaer  fidei  possessor,"  therefore  h? 
•cannot  from  thence  begin  to  prescribe  or  to  acquire  a^  just 
Jtitle,.  because  of  the  ruJe  of  the  iaw,  '*  Quod  jab  initio  non 
yaluity  pvogressu  temporis  valere  non  debet ;"  and  it  canno^ 
by  time  get  strength  to  walk,  which  enters  into  the  world 
without  feetj;  now  the  doubting  conscience  is  b^t  a  lame 
Supporter*.  But  yet.because  «uch  a  conscience,  which  only 
hath  this  speculative  doubt,  is  not  '*malae  fidei  possessor,"—^ 
therefore  he  may  lawfully  still  retain  the  possession,  till  th^ 
con|;rary  be  eyicted. 

.  There  is  this  only  to  be  added,  that  although  prescriptioa 
i)r  other  ways i of  just  title  cannot  begin  with  a  doubting 
conscience,  yet  jf.it  entered  with,  a  .thoroughly  persuaded 
conscience,:  it  may  .go  ob,  though  it  be  disquieted  by  a  super7 
yening  doubts  The  reason  is,  because  it  havjng  lawful  pa- 
rents of  its  birth  and  first  production,  cannpt  be  killed  and 
destroyed  by  a  suit  at  law ;  it  began  well,  and  therefpre  ha4 
just  principles  of  its  progression ;  and  whatsoever  hath  the 
first  advantage  of  just  and  reasonable,  is  always  to  be  so 
presumed  till  the  contrary  be  proved;  a  doubt,  therefore, 
may  make  the  man  unquiet,  .:smd' tie  him  to  inquire,  bu( 
cannot  interrupt  the  possession  or  the  beginning  and  growing 
title«  Besides  the  reason,  this  sentence  is  confirmed  by  the 
concurring  testimonies  of  Bartolus,  Imola,  Sylvester,  Felinus^ 
Balbus,  and  Johannes  Hannibal,  under  their  titles,  ^'  de  prse-^ 
scriptionibus  et  usucaptionibus.'' 

There  are  some  accidental  hardnesses  to  the  conscience 
which  are  innocent,  and  because,  besides  the  ev.en  measures 
of  good  and  evil  by  lawful  and  uniawfiil,  there  are  some 
paths  chalked  out  to  us  by  necessities,  by  conveniences,  by 
presumptions,  by  securities,  and  other  indefinite  aims  at 
things,  which  can  sometimes  weigh  down  the  best  of  ^our 
imperfect  conjectures  in  some  obscure  cases,  we  may  as  well 
walk  by  the  light  of  the  «tars,  and  better  too,  than  to  walk 


'  '^  In  lib.  i.  C.  deacq.  p088.  gl.  iolib.li.  if.  pro  solut.  et  g1.  in  lib.  iii. 
f«ct.  g^enriiicr  ff.de acq.. poas. 
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iquite  in  the  dark:  and  riot  only  the  sun  is  appointed  to 
rule  the  day,  but  there  are  the  moon  and  the  stars  to  govern 
;tbe  night ;  plain  and  easy  rules  ;make  a  sure  conscience,  but 
Mie  doubtful  and  the  dark  must  be  content  with  a  less  hght. 

For,  unlearned  men  are  oftentimes  beset  with  the  argu- 
ments of  a  talking  man,  which  they  cannot  answer,  but  create 
,a  speculative  doubt,  and  suchs^fS  destroys  all. the  certainty 
-of  evidence  which  they  bad ;  but  if  they  should  not  stick  to 
4heir  own  conclusion  in  despite  of  all  the  objections,  by  a 
.certainty  of  adhesion, i  they .  might  be.  disturbed. in  every 
ithingr  and  con^dent  in  nothing,  and  might,  if  they  met  with 
a  heretic,  be  fooled  out  of  their  religion,  and  quit  the  most 
material  parts  of  their  belief.  And  even  the  learned  have,  in 
many  articles,  a  presumptive  assent  to  their  propositions; 
and  if  they  be  made  to  doubt  in  their  understanding  by  the 
opposition  of  an  adversary,  they  are  not  instantly  to  change 
their  practice,  but  to  inquire  further.  For  if  after  every  6uch 
doubting,  their  practice  must  be  itisecure  or  criminal,  they 
might  be  forced  to  a  lightness  greater  than  that  of  Egyptian 
priests:  and  sojne  men  c^an  believe  well  and  dispute  ill,  but 
yet  their  faith  must  nptf  phange -at  the  argument  of  every 
•0ophister.  In  these  cases  the  praptiQQ  is  miide  secure  by  a 
collateral  light,  and  he  i^  defended  from  change  by  repu-? 
tation  and  custom,  by  fear  pf  scandal  ^nd  the. tie  of  laws, 
and  by  many  other  indirect  instruments  of  determination^ 
which  although  they  cannot  outwit  the  contrary  arguments, 
yet  they  ought  to  outweigh  the  doubt,  and  guide  the  will,  and 
rule  the  conscience  in  such  cases. 

There  is  nothing  but  a  weak  man  may  doubt  of;  but  if 
he  be  well,  he  must  not  change  his  foot,  till  jt  be  made  cer-r 
tain  to  him  that  he  is  deceived;  let  him  consider  what  he 
please,  and  determine  at  leisure;  let  him  be  swift  to  bear^ 
but  slow  to  speak,  and  slower  yet  in  declaring,  by  his  action 
and  changed  pourse,  that  his  doubt  hath  prevailed  upon  him* 
I  knevy  a  scholar  once,  who  was  a  man  of  a  quick  apprehen-r 
sion,  and  easy  to  receive;  an  objection;  who  when  he  read 
the  Roman  doctors,  was  very  much  of  their  opinion,  and  as 
much  against  them  whei;  he  read  their  adversaries,  but  kept 
himself  to  the  religion  of  his  covntry,  concerning  which  at 
all  times  he  remembered  that  there  were  rare  arguments  and 
answers  respectively,  though  be  could  not  then  think  upon         i 
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them*  There  are  temptations  of  MAk  and  opinion^  and  they 
are  to  be  resisted  sometimes  by  indirect  ways  of  proceedings 
and  artifices  of  the  spirit ;  and  sometimes  men  in  sickness 
are  afflicted  with  doiri>ting  and  trembUng  consciences^  but 
yet  are  supported  only  with  general  remembrances ;  they 
consider  that  there  are  comforts,  and  excellent  promises^  and 
instruments  of  hope,  and  wise  and  holy  sayings  by  which 
they  were  nursed  up  to  that  height  of  strength,  that  they 
are  now  able  to  fight  in  the  dark :  if  the  speculative  doubting 
conscience  should  always  prevail  in. practice,  the  ignorant 
might  be  abused  and  miserable  in  all  things,  and  the  learned 
in  most. 

RULE  VIL 

Every  Dictate  and  Judgment  of  the  Conscience,  though  it  be 
little  and  less  material^  is  sufficient  and  may  he  made  use 
of  for  the  Deposition  of  a  Doubt,. 

EvEEY  little  reason  is  not  sufficient  to  guide  the  will,  or  to 
make  an  honest  or  a  probable  conscience,  as  I  have  proved 
in  the  foregoing  chapter*;  but  in  a  doubting  conscience, 
that  is,  where  there  are  seemingly  great  reasons  of  either 
side,  and  the  conscience  not  able  to  determine  between  them, 
but  hangs  like  a  needle  between  two  loadstones,  and  can 
go  to  neither,  because  it  equally  inclines  to  both ;  there  it 
is,  that  any  little  dictate,  that  can  come  on  one  side  and  turn 
the  scale,  is  to  be  admitted  to  counsel  and  to  action;  for  a 
doubt  is  a  disease  in  conscience,  like  an  irresolution  in  action, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  removed  at  any  just  rate,  and  any 
excuse  taken  rather  than  have  it  permitted^  For  even  to 
wash  in  Jordan  may  cure  a  leprosy,  and  a  glass  of  wine  may 
ease  the  infirmities  of  the  stomach;  and  he  is  too  ceremo- 
nious in  the  matter  of  life  and  death,  that  stands  upon  punc* 
tilios  with  nature,  and  will  not  be  cured  but  by  rich  medi- 
cines. For  in  a  doubting  conscience  the  immediate  cure  is 
not  to  choose  right,  tliat  is  the  remedy  in  an  erring  con- 
science ;  but  when  the  disease  or  evil  is  doubting  or  suspen- 
sion, the  remedy  is  determination ;  and  to  effect  this,  what- 
soever is  sufficient  may  be  chosen  and  used. 

■        ^  Itfde  7. 
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JSv^ry  <^onscieDce  that  proceeds  jMrobably,  proceeds  bo* 
BesUy^  iinless  by  a  greater  probability  it  be  engaged  agaiost 
tfa«  less ;  now  to  make  a  consdence  Uiat  is  probable,  yet  even 
more  probable,  a  little  advantage  is  sufficient ;  which  is  to  be 
understood  with  these  cautions: 

1.  When  the  doubt  is  equal  and  the  danger  alike  on 
either  side,  then  a  smaller  superfetation  of  argument  vnll 
do  the  work,  that  is,  cure  the  doubting ;  for  though  a  little 
argument  is  not  alone- a  ground  for  the  action  of  a  wise 
man,  yet  a  little  overplus  of  reason  will  take  off  this  calamity 
of  irresolution  and  trepidation^  it  is  not  enough  to  outweigh 
any  danger,  but  it  can,  with  the  portion  of  the  equal  mea- 
sures which  stand  on  its  own  side,  by  its  little  weight  cast 
the  balance. 

2.. This  is  not  so  easily  to  be  admitted  when  the  judg- 
jnent  of  the  man  is  discernibly  and  perceivably  httle  and 
not  to  be  trusted,  for  then  the  superaddition  that  is  ma^e 
by  him  to  any  part  of  the  doubt,  may  be  as  wholly  inconsi- 
derable as  the  doubt  itself  is  troublesome ;  and  though  this 
jnay  make  the  doubt  to  be  laid  aside,  as  it  will  also  iieter- 
mine  such  a  man  in  the  whole  traverse  of  the  question,  yet 
it  is  the  worst  remedy  of  the  doubt,  and  an  insufficient  in- 
troduction of  the  probability*  In  this  case  the  doubt  is  to 
jbe  laid  aside  by  the  advice  and  authority  of  some  person  fit 
to  lead  him,  rather  than  by  the  confidence  of  his  0)¥n  little 
superadded  impertinency.  For  indeed  it  is  not  good  to 
have  the  sacredness  of  a  conscience  governed  by  weakness 
and  contingency. 

3.  When  the  doubting  person  is  inconstant,  let  him  not 
speedily  act  what  he  lightly  determines  by  the  sudden  in* 
tervaung  humour ; .  for  he  that  changes  quickly,  judges 
lightly,  but  fancies  strongly,  and  acts  passionately,  and 
repents  speedily  and  often;  therefore  let  such  a  man  when 
he  perceives  his  own  infirmity  stop  at  the  gates  of  action,  lest 
the  laying  down  one  doubt  multiply  many,  and  he  become 
more  miserable  in  his  remedy  than  in  his  sickness. 

In  pursuance  of  this  rule  it  is  to  be  taken  care  of,  that 
fear  be  not  mistaken  for  doubt;  for  there  is  oftentimes  a 
doubt  no  where  but  in  the  will,  and  the  more  slender  and 
weak  the  judgment  is,  oftentimes  the  fear  is  greater ;  and 
sometimes  they  fear  because  they  fear,  and  not  because  they 
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have  reason ;  when  therefore  the  doubt  does  not  rely  upon 
«uch  a  reason  as  can  be  formed  into  an  argument  and  discourse, 
but  is  an  unreasonable  trouble,  and  an  infinite  nothing ;  th^ 
-doubt  ought  directly  to  be  laid  aside,  for  it  is  no  way  con- 
siderable^ but  only  that  it  is  a  considerable  trouble. 


1 — r 


RULE  vm. 

When  two  Precepts  contrary  to  each  other  meet  together  about 
the  same  Question,  that  is  to  be  preferred  which  binds 
most. 

This  rule  we  learn  from  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo »;  "  Ubi 
periculi  necessitas  compulerlt,  id  debemus  resolvere,  quod 
minori  nexu  noscitur  obligari.  Quid  autem  ex  his  levius, 
•quidve  sit  gravius,  pietatis  acumine  investigemus.'*  The 
<;ouncil  instances  in  the  keeping  wicked  oaths  and  promises ; 
;where  though  the  instance  be  mistaken,  and  that  in  the 
•matter  of  wicked  promises  the  case  is  not  perplexed,  and  it 
is  no  sin  to  break  them,  but  a  sin  to  keep  them ;  yet  upon 
•supposition  that  the  conscience  is  doubtful  whether  it  be 
lawful  to  break  them,  and  whether  it  be  lawful  to  keep  them'> 
and  fears  a  sin  on  either  side,  the  council  hath  given  a  right 
answer ;  the  evil  that  is  least,  is  to  be  chosen.  ''  Etenim  dum 
peijurare  compellimur,  creatorem  quidem  ofFendimus,  sed  nos 
tantummodo  maculamus.  Cum  vero  noxia  promissa  com- 
plemus,  et  Dei  jussa  superbe  contemnimus,  et  proximis  impia 
crudelitate  nocemus,  et  nos  ipsos  crudeliori  gladio  trucida- 
mus:''  '^  He  that  having  sworn  to  do  an  evil  turn,  breaks 
his  oath,  o£fends  God  by  putting  his  name  to  a  he  and  a 
villany,  and  he  pollutes  his  own  soul :  but  he  that  keeps  his 
oath  when  he  hath  so  sworn,  despises  the  commandments  of 
-God^  and  hurts  hifi  neighbour  with  an  impious  cruelty,  and 
destroys  himself  with  a  worse."  On  this  side,  therefore, 
there  being  the  more  and  worse  evils  than  on  the  other, 
we  must  decline  furthest  from  this.:  For  if  all  evil  is  to  be 
avoided^  then  all  degrees  of  evil  are ;  and  when:  we  cannot 
fLVoid  as  much  as  we  should,  we  must  avoid,  as  much  as  we^ 

',     '  ■■  •  ;      .  .  .  f  .       .;         .  ..       i      . 

*  CoiiciK  Tokt.  S.  <€«ih  9.  temp.  Martini  P. 
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can.  We  must  choose  none  directly,  but  when  we  are  forced 
upon  ^ome  by  our  own  infelicity  or  fault ;  it  is  the  best 
remedy  for' the  gangrene  that  we  lose  our  arm  or  leg :  and  he 
that  is  in  the  fatal  necessity,  no  otherwise  can  be  permitted 
to  choose  a  sin,  than  he  is  supposed  to  be  desirous  ta  be  cut 
of  the  stone,  when  upon  any  terms  he  resolves  he  never  will 
or  <5an  endure  the  torments  of  the  disease.  The  great  reason 
of  this  rule  is  that  which  was  given  by  Aristotle^,  iv  ayoBot^ 
ya^  Xoya  yiverai  ro  eharrov  Makhv  9rf  Jj  to  fieT^ov  momov  iar)  ya^  to 
sXarrov  momov  fAa>oiv  eu^erof  tdS  fiui^ovof'  ro  H  ai^erovj  ayoBov,  xm 
tJ  fjtcbOiov  /AsT^ov  "  the  less  evil  in  respect  of  the  greater  evil  i» 
to  be  accounted  good  ;  because  the  less  ievil  is  rather  to  be 
chosen  than  the  greater ;  and  what  is  in  any  sense  eligible; 
is  in  some  sense  good,  and  that  which  is  more  eligible  is  » 
greater  good." 

But  it  seems  something  harder  to  inquire  concerning  this 
case  when  it  relates  to  others :  for  so  it  uses  to  be  asked ; 

Quest.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  advise^  to  counsel^  to 
petition,  to  determine,  to  make  use  of  the  doubt  of  another^ 
or  his  necessity,  or  perplexity,  and  to  call  upon  him  to  do 
that  which  is  a  siii  ?  The  case  is  this ;  Pollio>  an  intemperate 
and  wanton  young  man,  falls  into  adulteries  and  unnatural 
lusts';  his  friend  PubliusAsinius  advises  him>  not  so,— *but  if 
he  will  not  leave  his  vileness,  better  it  is  to  satisfy  his  lust 
by  single  fornication,  and  the  less  harmful  complications : 

'  £t  qtias  Enphrates,  et  qnas  mihi  misit  Orontes, 
Me  capiant;  Dolim  fnrta  padica  tori*. 

Whether  or  no  Pablius  does  well  in  giving  this  advice,  isf 
the  question?  The  reasons  of  doubting  are  these:  because 
hefiiat  advises  evilj  is  guilty  of  the  sin  which  he  procures ; 
and  he  that  any  way  consents  or  induces  another  to  sin, 
shdl  be  partner  in  the  punishiicKent. 

To  this  I  answer,  that,  in  the  whole  intercourse,  there  are 
to  b^  considered  the  formal  sib,  the  material  part  of  die 
action,  and  the-  degrees  of  the  obliquity.  The  formal  part; 
or  the  sinfulness,  cannot,  must  not  be  countenanced,  or  as- 
sisted at  all^  directly  or  indirectly;  and  in  the  prosent  case  it 

fc  Lib.  V.  bthic:  — 

«  Ptopertiof^  ik  fS,  $U  Kpinoel,  voir  i.  ]Nig.  IftOr 
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»  so  far  froDQi  being  oauntenanced,  that  it  is  reduced  to  a» 
bttle  a  proportion  as  it  can,  as  near  to  a  destruction  a&  the 
present  necessity  or  perplexity  will  pennit,  and  it  is  Out  of 
hatred  to  the  obliquity  or  sinfulness,  that  this  less^*  Way  is 
propounded.  Pilate,  seeing  the  Jews  resolved  to  do  a  Spite 
to  th^  holy  and  most'  innocent  Jesus^;  propounded  to  them 
a  lesser  way  than  murdering  him :  ^  I  will  scourge  him,  and 
let  him  go*''  Pilate's  conscience  was  itot  perplexed^  though 
his  interest  was  ^  s^nd  ther^efose  there  was  nd  itocessity  for  him 
to  do  either,  and  neither  ought  ho  iiy  have  prop^iuidecl  the 
lesser  evil,  which,  it  ma^  b^  themselves  did  not  design  9 
indeed  if  they  were  resolved  to  do  one,^  he»might  have  per^ 
suaded  the  less^  not  absolutdy  (for  nothing  could  have  made 
that  lawful)^  but  comparatively;  that  is,,  rather  thai  than  the 
other^  if  ye  will  do  one. 

2.  But  for  the  fnateriai  pcHrt  of  the  actiouy  if  it  be  already 
prepared,  and  the  malice  known  and  dedared,  it  is  lawful  tf> 
propound  a  less  mstance  of  the  sin- without  persuading  to  it ; 
which  is  lo  be  underlitood  with  these  cautions  : 

1.  That  it  he  ooly  wkh  a  purpose  of  hindering  a  greater. 

2.  When  the  ksser  cannot  be  hindered,  but  at  least  so 
9auch  must  be  d&oe  by  way  of  ledemptkm.  As  if  Caiua 
lesohes  to  laWsh  a  matroaa  to  satisfy  his  lust^  it  is  lawful  to 
divert,  bis  lust  upon  a  common  prostitute,  who  aelk  her  soul 
for  bread  $  because  her  vaabce  is  alweya  ready  and  watchetf 
for  an  opportunity,  and  sins  no  less,  if  she  wants  opportunity 
which  she  thii*st8  after. 

3.  That  it  be  ever  without  the  prejudice  of  a  third  person : 
as  if  erne  of  the  banditti  ii^ends.  to  kill  oae.  ma,n,  sokI  tfaii 
happens  to  be  offesed  to  arpablic  and  a  biaii!^  man;  it  is  not 
lawful  to  point  out  his  aword  toi  the  striking  of  a  u^eanef 
pecsoa  to  save  the  othev ;  because^  thou^,  in  respect  of  the 
effect^  it  be  a  less  evil^  yet  it  ia  a  direct  uiicharitablenesa  to 
a  third,  which  can  i^^ceive  j^o  wajraat  or  ]^iimtiiM  by  the 
inteqtio A  of  lihe.  pcopouader ;  for  aUbough  he  intends  tiaat  a 
letuk  evil  be  doiie  for  ^  piiblicw  7^  he  iataads  a  greatQc  0vil 
to  the  pavticuiUv* 

4*  Tbsitit  be  in  a  ease  eeitaiilly' kiftown  where  the  maliee 
is  apparent  and  declared,  and  the  matter  prepared ;  for  thus 
we  see  that  God,  who  sees  the  hearts  of  men,  diverts  their 
prepared  mstioaii9oa.soiMSiMCJRl«»9jM;i»  serves  the 
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eods  of  his  proyidence,  and  v^ifiea  the  {uropheciMi  of  God; 
wd  so  bringa  hi»  designs  to  efft ct^  and  a  certain^  ev^t  by 
contingent  or  voluntary  instmments.  But  we  may  no 
&rtbfr  imitate  this^  thap  we  can  attain  to  little  portions  of 
the  knowledge  of  men's  private  aiid  particvdar  purposed.  > 
3w  But  as  for  the  degrees  of  the  obliquity  or  irregularityn 
it  is  oertain»  none  is  to  be  persuaded  or  assisted  directly,  but 
•ui9S»red  in  the  whole^  and  persuaded  in  the  instance^  by  way 
of  remedy  i^ainst  the  greater,  and  more  into^able.  Thus 
Koaes  permitted  divorces^  that  the  Jews  might  not  coromil 
opei^  and  frequent  adulteriest,  or  kill  their  wives  when  they 
grew  weary  of  tJ^em,  Thus  an  inconvenience  is  suffered^ 
rdther  than  a  mischief  shiJl  be  introduced;  and  some 
ieoleriea  and  weak  usages  are  suffered  in  some  churches, 
rather  than,  by  reforming  them>  make  the  ignocant  people 
^ink  all  religion  is  indifferent :  and  if  all  the  people  of  the 
Cbreek  church  did  perceive  that  any  of  their  old  customc 
W^ff^  fitt  to  be  res<^nded,  they  wouldt  upon  the  same  eaainessi 
quit  their  whole  religion^  and  turn  Turks.  And  though  an 
error  is  not  to  be  permitted  in  any  ohuroh^  when  it  can  be 
peaceably  amendedi  and.  when  it  cannot,  it  is,,  as  oftein  as  it 
eaa  be^  peaceably  to  be  discouraged  \  yet  when  th#  necessity 
ia  greats  and  the  evil  feared  is  certain^  and  felt,  and  is  into^ 
l^rable ;  it  is  a  sad  necessity,  but  no  man  can  help  it,,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  as  it  mayi'*^the  lesser  error  ia  to  be 
eiidwed>  tiU  it  can  be  remediedji  with  ^  remed(f  tbitt  is  not 
woitse  than  the  disease^ 

QueM.  Upon  this  oeoasionj,  and  for  the  vedueiitg  the  rule 
to  preotioe*  ^iA  to  regulate  a  case  which  now«4h4ays  happeiMi 
too  frequently,  it  is  not  amUs  to  inquire  concerning  the 
necessities  of  women  married  to  adulterous,  and  mocoas 
vile-nalured  husbands  >  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  wife,  out 
of  a  desire  to  live  with  some  degree  of  a  tolerdide  comfovt^ 
to  connive  at  het  husband's  stokn  pl»asuree>  a«id  to  peonat 
him  quietly  to  enjoy  his  foUy  ?  and  whai  is  a  iHomao^s  dut]r» 
and  what  w^re  her  moat  prudi^nib  course^  and  maoMev  of 
deportmenti 

Some  of  great  reputation  in  the  ehmrob  of  God^  both  0{ 
old  and  later  times,  put  a  speedy  period  to.  thismquiry,  and 
absolutely  condemn  it  as  unlawful  for  a  man  or  woman  to 
lire  nithith^  l|ttsbai|4  qt  wk  respe<<t(kyely>  if  ^itbe^  of  them 
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be  notoriously  guilty  of  adultery.  Of  this  opinion  was» 
St.  Jerome 'f,  sayirig,  ''Thiit  a  man  is  *  sub  maledictione  di 
^diilteram  retineat ;'  *  under  a  curse  if  he  tetains  an  adul-' 
ieress  in  hid  embraces.'^'  And  St.  Chrysostom',  "  Sicut 
crudelia  et  iniquus  est  qui  castam  dimitttt,  sic  fatuus  et 
iniquusy  qui  retinet  meretricem.  Patronus  enim  turpitudinis 
est,  qui  celat  crimen  uxoris :"  ^*  As  he  is  teruel  cCnd  unjust,- 
#h6  puts  a  chaste  wife  from  him> — ^so  he  is  unjust  and  a: 
fool,  that  keeps  a  harlot.  For  he  is  a  patron  of  his  wife^ff 
turpitude,  who  conceals  his  wife's  adultery."  And  this  thdy 
prove  out  of  Solomon^:  "  Qui  tenet  adulteram,  stultud  est  ;'^ 
almost  the  words  which  St.  Chrysostoln  mses :  *^  Hie  is  a' 
fool  that  keeps  an  adulteress :"  acreprii  it  is  in  thfe  Greek  LXX.' 
*'  He  is  an  «7igod/y  man."  And  of  the  same  opinion  wa^ 
Bucer,  in  the  last  age,  who  for  his  opinion  brings  two  argu-» 
ments,  which  are  not  contemptible.  The  first  is  tak^n  from^ 
Deuter.  xxiv.  4.  where  God  enjoins,  that  if  a  man  puts  away" 
his  wife,  he  must  at  no  hand  receive  her  again,  *'  quia  ipsaf 
pdluta  est,"  *f  she  is  iiefiled,"  meaning,  if  any  tnan  else? 
hath  lain  with  her;  and  if  this  be  a  good  reason,  it  will 
conclude  stronger,  that  if  she  have  committed  adultery,  shef 
may  not  b&  entertained,'  because,  in-  that  case,  she  is  mUch 
more  polluted ;  ^nd  where  the  reason  of  the  commandment 
does  intervene,  thiere  also  the  obligation  does  go  along.  But 
the  ^tber  is  ^yet  more  -considerable ;  for  if  God  ♦  commanded 
that  the  adulteress  should  be  stoned  to  deetth,  certainly  he 
much  rather  intended  she  should  be  turned  out  of-doorsf 
To  which  I  add  this  consideiration,  that  dince  an  adulterer  is 
made  one  flesh  with  the  harlot  with  whom  he  mingles) 
impure  embraces>  it  follows  that  he  h^th  dissolved  the  union 
which  he  haid  with-his  wife,  or  she  with  her  husband ;  for  he 
eannot  be  one  with  his  wife,  and  One  with  the  harlot,  and 
jret  he  be  one  in  himself,  and  they  two,  for-  that  is  a  perfect 
<ciontradiction^  for  that  which  is  one  with  two,  is  not  one  but 
two.  Now  for  a  woman  to  lie  with  a  man,  or  ^  man  with  a 
woman,  between  whom  there  i^  not  a  just  and  legitimate 
union,  seems  to  be  an  unjust  and  illegitimate  uniting ;  and 
tiiierefore  it-  cannot  be  la\^ul  to  lie  with  an  adulterer,  who  is 
ene  with  a  harlot.- '  .  .  .  ;  i  ^i 

'  *-  In  10  Matth.        •-  Cans.  Sii  q.  1.  cr.  Siciit;        '^Prov.  xviii.  «*.     ^ 
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•    Before-I  coihe  fbth^  i^soUition  ^f- thfe  qaesti(>n>  I  ixmilt^ 
describe  how  mueh  these  arguments  do  'prove  and  infef^i;' 
because/though  they  do. not  pribVe  so  much  as  their ceii^ 
trivers  do  intend/ yet  they  do'something  towards- the  whole' 
question.     1 .  The  words  of  St.  Jerome-  infer  nothing  but 
this,  '^  That  to  live  with  a  harlot  is  a  great  calamity^  anda 
horrible  curse^and  it  cannot  indeed  tend  towards  a.  blessifig, 
or  end  Well,  or  be  at  all  eiidured,  if  it  be  not  intended  to 
purposes  beyond  the  proper  effect  of  that  calwnity."    He 
that  is  smitten  with  a  leprosy,  or  he  that  is  hanged  upon  a 
tree,  is  accursed;  but  if  the  leprosy  makes'  a  man  run  to 
God,  or  to  Christ,  or  the  man  that  dies  upon  a  tree,  does 
confess  and  glorify  God,  and  by  his  death  intends  to  do  so, 
the>  leper  shall  be  presented  pure  before  the  throne  of  grace  f 
and  he'  that  hangs  upon  the  tree,  does  die  with  Christ,  and- 
sbali  reign  with  him  for  ever.    2.  And  the  design  expressed 
in  the  words  of  St..Chrysoistom,  do  verify  this  commenta^' 
upon  the  words  of  Jerome.    For  St.  Chrysostom,  charginjg- 
not  only  infelicity,  as  the  other  does^  but  folly  and  cruelty-' 
upon  him  who  retains  a  harlot,  gives  this  reasouj-^because  he^ 
i»  a  patron  of  his  wife's  turpitude  if  he  conceals  it ;— meaning'^ 
it,  if  he  conceals  it  out  of  carelessness  and  positive  neglect,' 
or,:  which  is  worse,  out  of  ihterest,  or  base  designs.     AU^ 
wise  and  good  men  in  the  world  condemn  the  fact  of  Cato/ 
who  did  lend  his  wife  Marcia,  a  virtuous:  and  a  chaste  matron^ 
to  his  friend  Hortensius.     He  that  conceals  bis  wife's  "criiney' 
with  an  unw^lingnesis  to  reform  it,  or  a  pleasure  in  the  stum- 
or the  fruits  Of  it^  is  his  life's  betrayer  and  murdeirer-;  'nay,' 
he  is  an  adulterer  to  his  own  wife.     But  these  words  cannOC* 
bei  true  in  all  cases ;  for  he  that  conceals  her  shame,  lest  th^' 
disoovery  should  make  her  impudent^  and  harden  her  face,- 
heis  nopatroh  of  the  siny  but  a  careful  guardiatn,  Watching'' 
lest'she  should  commit  et  worse.     And  this  lalso  is  the  mean^^ 
ing  of  the  words  of  Solomon;  for  although  they  are  not  at* 
all'iii' our* Bibles,  because  they  are  not  foubd  in  the  -Hebrew 
text;  yet  the  words, — -which  are  found  ia  the  G^eek  LXX.  ^ 
a»d  in  the  vulgar  Latin,  and  which  are  certainly  in  the-* 
Bibles 'Which  St.  Jerome  and^  St.  Ohtysostom  did  us^,  ahd^ 
which- weite' the  cause  and  origined  of  their 'opinion,  ~i have' 
in  them  thin 'seins^e,'"'  That 'as  he  Who  expels^  a  gbbd  wdmsm«'^ 
thrusts  good  Jftom  his^  house,  so  he  that  does  not  thi^usl  an 
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evil  woman  thence^  fui  adulteress,  he  is  a  fool ;'  meaning,  if 
l^e  connives  at  her  wickedness,  or  unless  he  have  something 
to'sweeten  the  sufferance,  or  some  pious  purposes  to  sanctify 
his  action.     But  if  it  were  absolutely  unlawful,  then  the 
adulteress  were  a  person  of  a  desperate  fortune,  irremediable 
and  irrecoverable,  incapable  of  mercy,  or  repentance ;  or  if 
i^he  were,  yet  her  husband's  charity  and  forgiveness  might 
by  no  means  be  instrumental  to  it;  and  yet  St.  Paul,. in  a 
case  that  was  extremely  bad,  even  in  a  case  of  infidelity,  asks, 
"  Qui  scis>  mulier,  an  virum  sis  lucratura?''  '^  What  knowest 
thou,  O  woman,  whether  thou  mayest  gain  thy  husband?" 
But  the  arguments  of  Bucer,  being  intended  directly  against 
the  lawfulness  of  retaining  an  adulteress,  or  living  with  an» 
adulterous  husband,  are    to  have   distinct  answers.      For 
although  where  a  commandment  is  given  with  a  reason^ 
wherever  the  same  reason  is,  it  does  not  always  follow  thai 
there  i%  the  same  obligation ;    because,  although  God  'm 
sometimes  pleased  to  give  a  reason  for  the  precept,  yet  ther 
reason  did  not  bind  without  the  precept,  but  the  precept 
does  bind  without  a  reason,  which  demonstrates  that  the 
obligation,  proceeds  wholly  from  the  authority  of  God,  and 
QOt  from  the  reason  (as  I  intended  to  show  more  largely  ia 
its  proper  place) :  yet  besides  this  I  say,  the  reason  is  not 
lightly  rendered  in  the  usual  translations :    "  Non  poterii 
prior  maritus  recipere,  quia  poUuta  est;''  /'The  first  husband 
ipay  not  receive  her,  because  ^e  is  de^ed."    For  the  words 
i\k  die  Helurew  are  m^Dtsr*  ntt^k^  which  do  not  signify  '^  be- 
qaus^  she  is  polluted,"  but  ''  quia  facta  est  polluere  se,," 
''because  she  is  made  to.  defile  herself;"   meaning,  ^  that 
because  her  first  husband  thrust  her  out,  and  offered  her  to 
bei  humbled  by  him  that  would^  he,  being  the  cause  of  that> 
pollution,  hath  lost  all  right  to  her,  and  the  privilege  of 
restitution/     And  then  this  case  refers  not  to  a  simple 
f^lultery,  but  to  him  who  betrays  or  exposes  his  wife  to. 
adultery:  and  indeed  such  a  person  might  not,  in  Mosegf' 
law,  receive  her  aga^n ;  and  thAs  was  the  case  of  Cato  and 
Socrates,  who  were  very  free  in  lendiJ^  their  wives,  as  a  maa 
lendf  a  ttteBsil.      As  for  the  case  of  lapidation,  it  is  true^ 
th^  ^oman,  if  she  were  legally  convicted,  was  to  die ;  but  the 
husband  was  not  bound  to  accuse  her, -^ he  might  pardon, 
has  if  he  pleaae^^  and  cx^ne^al  the  fact ;  be  mig^t  pardon  her 
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f6r  fiii^  share,  as  CUrist  did  the  woinan  takeii  in  adultery ;  oif 
put  her  away  privately,  ds  Joseph,  upon  a  mistake,  ihtended* 
to  do  to  the  blessed  Virgin-mother:  but  that  it  is,  thereforcf; 
unlawful  to  retain  her  whom  his  soul  loves,  whom  he  would 
fain  convert,  whom  he  desires  and  hopes  to  reform>  or  iihat 
God  did  intend  the  good  man  should  not  use  any  of  his 
tharity  and  kindness  to  any  such  purpose,  is  not  at  sill  to  bel 
Concluded  by  these  arguments.  Now  as  to  the  last>  the 
^nlferoiis  man  is  one  with  the  harlot,  but  this  union  is  no4 
^  natural  uiiion,  but  a  spiritual  and  legal,  as  appears  by  the 
efiect  of  second  and  third  marriages ;  for  One  person  can  nd 
ftiore  be  one  naturally  with  two  or  three  successively,  than 
he  can  be  one  with  many  at  one  time;  and  when  thd 
patriarchs  were  married  to  divers  women  at  once,  they  were 
not  naturally  one  with  them  all,  but  legally  they  were ;  that 
is,  they  were  conjoined  in  holy  bands,  and  were  to  very 
many  purposes  to  be  reckoned  but  as  one.  ''Ev  yif  d<riv  avhg 
MM  yuvii  TJf  ^io'st,  rn  cviiTrvoia^  tv  £w5<rgi,  t?  haQeo'et,  rS  ffia,  rS 
^pivti),  xex^fio-fjLevOt  Jl  f«Vi  ra  cx^lJi'Om  km  rS  a^t^/jiS,  said 
Ckmens :  They  were  one  person  by  union  of  afiectiori,  they 
ha:d  6ne  bed,  one  purse,  one  interest,  community  of  children; 
communication  of  bodies,  equal  rights  as  to  the  power  of 
ttmiriage,  the  same  band  of  duty,  tied  by  the  same  tnystery; 
l*fow,  he  or  she  that  commits  adultery,  breaks  this  union, 
and  divides  or  imparts  §ome  of  the  rights  due  to  each  other 
to  tot  impure  person,  and  they  become  one  flesh  in  an  impute 
mixture.  Now,  because'  he  or  she  that  first  breaks  Hdi 
unionr,  loses  their  own  right  by  invading  or  giving  away 
another's,  therefore  the  offending  person  may  be  put  away^ 
and  refused  in  their  petition  of  "right,  which  they  have  lo^ 
by  doing  wrong.  But  the  adultery  hath  not  so  united  the 
offending  persons,  but  that  the  union  can,  and  may  better  be 
broke,  and  the  erring  party  reduced  to  his  rule,  and  to  his 
right.  For  it  is  but  a  legal,  and  it  is  a  spiritual  or  ihtet* 
lectual  union,  which  is  to  be  done  not  by  material,  but  by 
moral  instruments,  which  can  eternally  return,  and  be 
effective  when  they  do.  The  way  then  being  thus  far  made 
straight,  T  answer. 

That  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but  may  have  in  it  ^eat  piety 
and  great  charity,  for  a  woman  still  to  cohabit  with  an  adul- 
terous husband.    The  lawfulness  appears,  in  that  there  is  no 
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prohibition  by  a  Diyine  commandment,  no  natural  xinclean- 
ReSB  in  it;  and  this  appears  as  all  other  negative  pretences 
een,  even  by  evacaating  the  pretences  made  to  the  contrary. 
Of  this  opinion  was  St.  Basil/ who  also  made  a  canon  for  it, 
and  commanded  it  to  be  done  in  his  church,  as  appears  in 
his  Epistle  to  Amphilochius  I.  Can.  9.  and  21.  The  same 
also  was  the  sentence  of  St«  Austin  to  Pollentius,  and  in  his 
book  '  de  Adulterinis  Conjugiiss ;'  and  of  pope  Pelagius,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Melleus,  his  subdeacon.  But  they,  it  seems,  went 
against  the  general  stream ;  for  they  were  not  only  forced  to 
dispute  it,  but  also  to  limit  the  question  and  the  permission. 
For  David  received  his  wife  Michal,  who  had  lived  with 
another  man;  and  St.  Paul  advises  the  wife  to  be  reconciled 
to  her  husband;  and  Christ  forgave  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery ;  and  God  not  only  is  ready  to  forgive,  but  calls  and 
invites  his  church  to  return  to  his  love,  though  she  bath 
been  an  adulteress,  and  committed  fornication  against  him. 
But,  therefore,  so  may  a  man ;  but  it  ought  only  to  be  done 
in  case  the  sinning  person  does  repent :  only  St.  Basil  is  for 
the  living  still  with  the  adulterer,  though  he  wallow  in  his 
sin ;  but  does  not  think  it  fit,  the  man  should  be  tied  to  do 
80  to  his  adulterous  wife.  That  he  or  she  respectively  may, 
if  they  will,  still  live  with  the  sinning  person,  needs  no  other 
proof  but  this,  that  the  innocent,  being  also  the  injured 
person,  may  forgive  the  injury  done  to  them;  and  that  it 
may  have  in  it  great  piety,  and  great  charity,  is  certain  upon- 
the  same  accoimt,  on  which  it  can  be  piety  and  charity  to 
Bu£fer  injuries,  to  be  patient,  to  have  a  long-suffering  spirit, 
to  exhort,  to  intreat,  to  bring  the  sinner  to  repentance,  to  * 
convert  a  soul,  to  save  a  sinner  from  the  evil  of  his  way. 
But  this  is  to-be  practised,  with ^ the  following  measures  and 
cautions: 

1.  The  innocent  person  must  not  be  bound  to  do  this; 
because,  the  union  being  dissolved,  the  criminal  bath  lost 
his  right,  and  therefore  if  the  other  use  their  liberty/  they  do' 
no  wrong;  and  although  it  may  be  good  charity  iii  many 
instances  to  do  it,  yet  because  there  is  no  direct  obligation  ■ 
in  any,  and  there  may  be  great  uncharitableness  to  one's  " 
B^f,  as  the  case  may  happen;  no  one's  liberty  is  to'  be 
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prgudiced  in  this  particular^  but  they  are  to  be  exhofted  to 
all . instances  of  charity;  ever  remembering  that  saying -jof 
God  by  the  prophet,  **  The  Lord  God  of  Israel  $aitfa»  He 
hateth  putting  away  ^.** 

2.  The  innocent  person  may  lawfully  retain  the  criminal; 
ihottgh  he  or  she  have  no  other  end  or  purpose  in  it,  but  the 
love  of  the  person,  or  the  retaining  of  their  own  rights^ 
temporal,  or  any  other  thing  that  is  in  itself  honest  and 
lawful :  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  fault  of  the  one  is  not 
to  prejudice  the  other;  and  it  is  misery  enough  to  be  injured 
m  their  direct  relation,  and  not  that  this  injury  compel  thenr 
Mo  receive  another.  If  Ti tins  be  an  adulterer,  his, wife,  Caia, 
hath'  not  lost  her  power  over  his  body,  or  her  interest  in  hia 
family  and  fortune. 

3.  This  is  to  last  as  long  as  there  are  any  hopes  of^re-^ 
pentance,  and  the  repentance  is.  to  be  procured  and  en- 
deavoured by  all  direct  means,  and  by  all  the  indirect  means 
which  are  ministered  to  the  innocent  person  by  the  power 
and  advantages  which  his  or  her  innocence  gives  over  the 
guiltiness  of  the  other:  such  as  are,  reproving  his  feult, 
denying  conjugal  rights,  delating  the  person,  bringing  him- 
or  her  to  private  shame,  procuring  reproof  from  spiritual 
superiors,  or  natural  relatives,  and  indeed  any  thing  that  can: 
be  prudent,  and  by  which  the  offender  can  be  made  better^ 
and  will  not  be  made  worse. 

4.  If  there  be  no  hopes  of  repentance,  yet  still  the  innocent 
person  may  use  their  own  right,  not  only  because  there  may 
be  pos^bilities  and  real  consequent  events  when  we  have  no 
hopes;  and  St.  PauFs  question,  —  *' Qui  scis,  6  muUer?*' 
',*  How  knowest  thou,  O  woman,  whether  thou  shalt  gain  thy 
husbsmd  ? " —  may  still  have  place ;  not  only,  I  say,  for  this 
reason,  but  for  the  foregoing ;  the  innocent  person  does  not 
lose  his  or  her  right,  and,  therefore,  may  still  possess  what 
otherwise  she  might  quit;  and  his  incontinence  does  not 
dbbge  her  to  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  vifatrtt  or 
ustulation,  nor  to  be  reproached  with  the  noises  of  divoree^ 
Bor  offered  to  an  actual  poverty,  or  dereliction,  or  to  become 
an  actual  widow  before  death. 

,S.  If  the  retaining  the  adulteress  be  actually  scandalous^ 

^       h  Mahich.  ii.  t6. 
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^e  churchi  in  that  case,  hath  beep  more  restrained  in  ber 
permission,  an|i  bath  commanded  the  innpcent  p^^'son  to  put, 
the  offending  woiga^  aw^y:  and,  therefore,  the  father^  in 
the  council  of  Eliberis  *,  refused  to  give  the  communion  to  ^ 
clergyman  even  at  the  last,  if  he  did  not  '  statim  projicere/ 
'  instantly  ej^pel'  from  his  house  .his  wife,  whom  he  k^iew  tQ 
commit  adultery:  and  in  the  council  of  Neo-Caesarea,  bft 
was  to  be  depo8e4  from  hi§  dignity  in  the  same  case ;  the 
reason  ^s  given  by  the  counpil  of  ipiiberis^;  ^^  Ne  ab  l^^, 
qui  exemp^m  bppaB  conversationis  esse  diebent^  vi4eantur 
QUigisteria  scelerum  procedere;"  *Mest  their  houses,  wbiclii 
ought  to  bQ  the  examples  of  piety  an^  chsustity,  become  thet 
precedents  an4  warranty  of  uncl^anneisQ."  Thits  is  nothing, 
else  but  a  pursuance  of  the  canon  apostolical',  requiring 
that  bishops  and  deacons  should  be  such  ^'  whp  rule  their 
own  houses  well;"  for  if  they  cannot  do  that,  it  is  not  easy 
to  be^upposed  they  can  weU  rule  the  church  of  God:  and 
thongh.a  good  man  may  have  an  evil  wife,  and  such  a  one 
whom  no  pnidence  can  govern  i  yet  if  she  be  an  adulteress, 
he  can  put  her  away,  though  he  cannot  govern  her :  and, 
indeed,  all  such  reproaches  ought  to  be  infinitely  removed 
fi:om  the  houses  of  those,  whose  lives  and  lybose  gQvern-, 
ments  0}ight  tp  be  exemplar.  *'  Oportet  suspicipnein.  abesse 
h  Caesaris  dqmo."  Princes  ^nd  prelates  ought  not  to  have, 
any  thing  under  their  roof  so  nearly  relating  to  them,  that^ 
can  justly  be  suspected.  But  tbi^  is  matter  of  decency  and 
fittingness,  not  of  indispensatfle  necessity. 

6.  The  innocent  person  must  not  directly,  by  any  com- 
pliance^t  cohabitation,  or  indulgence,  give  courftenance  or 
encouragement  to  the  impurity  or  crimes  of  the  offending 
relative ;  for  nothing  can  make  it  tolerable  or  lawful,  to  pro- 
mote a  sin,  or  any  ways  directly  to  cooperate  toward  it, 
This  i^  a  '  specie^  lenpcinii,'  a  being  a  bawd  to  the  unclean- 
ne^s  pf  that  person,  whom,  wi^th  our  lives,  we  ought  to  rescue 
£rom  that  d^mnationi  if  we.  cpuld.  And,  therefore,  if  the. 
w:o;9CLsgi  £fi/i»  heic  hn^b^d  grow  worse  by  her  toleration  an4 
snfferanc^  she  is  to  go  pff  from  it  by  such  degrees  as  are  on 
this  side  the  extreme  remedy,  whiph  I  reckoned  before  in  th^ 
titurd  caution;  and  if  nothing  else  hii^der,  it  is  i^ot  gnly 

*  C.  6S.  *  C.  ^.  »  1  Tim.  iii.  4,  5. 
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Excusable,  but  hugely  charitaUie,  and  in  ^  Terjr  great  degr^o* 
commendable  to  be  divorced.  For  she  uses  her  own  pow^ 
4nd,  therefore^  sins  not>  and  does  it  when  nothing  else  can- 
prevail;  and^  therefore^  she  is  not  rash,  or  light  and  inquisi^^ 
ttve  after  new  relations^  and  she  does  it  that  she  may  noir 
patronise  or  increase  his  sin^  and^  therefore^  is  charitable  to 
his  better  inteifest. 

1,  Bat  if  his  or  her  compliance  and  cohabitation  does 
accidentally  make  the  offending  party  worse,  yet  if  it  be 
besides  the  intention^  and  against  the  purpose^  and  contrary 
^  the  endeavours  of  the  innocent;  he  or  she,  in  that  case,  is 
not  tied  to  relinquish  their  right  and  their  advantages  in  the 
present  possession  or  cohabitation.    1.  Because  concerning 
accidental  events^  against  which  we  labour,  no  man  is  to 
^ve  account.      2.  Because  of  this  accidental  event,  tha 
offending  person  is  the  only  author,  and  the  innocent  is  not  to 
suflfer  for  his  sin.     3.  If  the  innocent  person  were  tied  to 
depart^  then  it  were  at  any  time  in  the  power  of  the  adulterer 
or  adulteress  to  be  divorced  from  the  innocent,  because  he^ 
growing  worse  by  the  other's  being  good,  can  oblige  the 
other  to  quit  him  of  the  burden  which  he  hates.    4.  Because 
to  depart  in  that  case  is  no  remedy.     Because  he  that  in 
vile,  may  grow  worse  by  contrary  causes;  and  ad  wicke4 
men  are  made  presumptuous  by  mercies,  and  hardened  by 
judgments,  and  whether  they  be  punished  or  not  punishedj 
from  both  they  take  occasion  to  persevere;  so  may  ai^ 
adulterer,  or  an  adulteress,  by  being  sweetly  used,  or  by 
being  harshly.     All  that  can  be  of  duty  and  necessity  in  thiai 
case,  is  that  the  innocent  person,  with  all  prudent  ^dvica 
and  caution,  do  not,  by  any  direct  act,  encourage  the  crime^ 
—  or  connive  at  it  when  it  can  be  helped, -—or  commend  it 
when  it  cannot, — or  ref]ise  to  use  any  fair  or  any  jus^ 
instrument  of  curing  the  leper :  and  for  the  rest,  let  them 
pray  earnestly,  frequently,  humbly,  and  leave  the  event  to 
Ood.     It  is  lawful  to  permit  or  suffer  an  evil,  which  I  cannot 
help,  and  by  that  permission  retain  my  own  rights,  or  pre- 
vent my  own  wrongs ;  but  it  is  at  no  hand  lawful  for  any 
interest  spiritual  or  temporal  to  do  an  evil,  or  to  set  it 
directly  forward. 

Thus  some  commonwealths  permit  fornication  and  public 
stews,  to  prevent  the  horriji  consequents  of  the  lusts  of  ^IP 
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yoitttg 'men^  which^  whea  ,tliey  caniK>t ;  cure,  _  they  seek  ta 
kiisen  acnd  divert;  and.thoUgh.  thj^rebe  in  the  whole,  mai^y, 
evil  appeadagesy.  and.a  great  fault  in  government^  a^id  :maiiy 
eviLand  avoida^Dle  nepessities  introduqed  or.suppo^ed;  ^yet^so 
far  as  this,  intention  i&  considered,  if  it  were  not  ayoide^ble  c^ 
remediable  1  by  i  the  severity  of  l^awSy  apd  the  Mrisjdom  of  disr 
courses,  and  the  excellences,  of  religion,  it  were  the  only 
charity  that  we're  Uft,  and  an  after-gamis. of  conscience, and 
religion.;  sad^and  fjBital  to  thos^  whose^folly  infers  it ;  but  all 
tiiat  is.left,  th^tcan  be  done  for  God  ai^d  for.sQuls.  >,  , 
..But  yet  tiiia  thing,  in  all  the  circun]istances,  is  not.to.bc^ 
done'.at.all,  .because  it  is  asnare.tp.majay  who.have  no;^^ucb 
pecessities,  who  are  .otherwise  .curable,  who  enter  into  the 
temptation,  because  it  is  ^lade  ready  to  their,  hapd;  and  it  is 
a  ^  high  ^scandal  to  the  laws  and  to  the  religion,  of  s^  pountry, 
where  such  vile. nests  of  impurity  are  .t$u£fered;  aiid.  the 
necessity  .is . but  fimtasticy  accidental,,  and  inferred  by.  evil 
^ustoms,^  or  some  secular  interest,  or  weaker  regard;  for 
there  is  na  necessity  .that  men  must, .either/ debauch  oaatrpQs 
or  be  fornicators;  let  them  marry,  for  that  is. the  remedy 
which  God  hath  appointed,  and  be  knows  best  how  to, satisfy 
and  provide  for  all  the  needs  of  mankind.  But  it.  is  ob« 
jected/  1  the. laws -of  Italy  forbid  .the  younger  brothers  of 
great  families  to  marry/  That  is  it  which  I  said,  men  make 
necessities  of  their  .own,  and  then  find  ways  (o  satisfy  them, 
wbich,  therefpre,  cannpt  be.  warranted  by  that  neqiBssity, 
l^ecause  that  necessity  is  of  their  p.wn.  procuring,  ^pt  from 
^od,  nor. for  him.  .  For  this  Js.  the  case;  ^an. evil  is,  to  ba 
<^ured,  and  a^rieater  prevented ;  Gpd  hath. appointed  m^irriage 
for  a  remedy,  the  oiyil  power  fprbids  it  to  some  persons, 
IFirho,  for  want  of  that,  mustfomicate,  or  dp  worse.  To  pre- 
vent the  worse,  they,  provide  .them  of  opportunities  of  doing 
die  less.  But  what  remedy; is  there  for  the  .less?  That  is 
not  thought  of;  for  marriage .  is.  inconvenient  to  younger, 
femilies;  but  it  ,is  very  convenient  for  their  souls,  and  tfiey, 
fdso  would  bcvproviided  for,  as  being  no.  QO^emptible  inte-' 
r^tw  U&re,  therefore,  if  they.  iWould  .alter.  the..nece^ijfcies- 
which  worldly. interest  introduced,  if  they, would  prefer  so.ub; 
before  the  greatness  of  families,  heaven  befgrq  a  marquesate. 
in  Sardinia,,  and  would  esteem  it  more  honour  to  a  bouse  to 
have  chastity,  preserved  rather  than  w.^aith  mi  an  entire 
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inheritance^  the  weak  pretences  of  excuse  for  stews  would  be 
hissed  off  from  the  face  of  all  Christian  countries;  for^if 
fornication  be  a  remedy  against  unnatural  iusts^  it  is  just  as- 
being  poisoned  is  an  antidote  against  hanging;  but,  certainly, 
there  is  a  better :  innocence  or  pardon  will  prevent  it  with 
more  adrsuitagey  and  so  will  mairiage  do  to  the  worst  evils 
of  lust;  unless  no  health  is  considerable  which  is  not  effected* 
by  a  witch^  and  ease  is  to  be  despised  if  it  be  brought  with  a 
blessing.  But  if  any  one  can  pretend,  that  marriage  will  not 
secure  the-  Italians  or  hot  Spaniards  from  attempting  in- 
tolerable vilenesses  (besides  that  fornication  will  do  less,  as 
having  in  it  no  more  of  natural  remedy,  and  not  so  much  by 
way  of  blessing) ;  in  this  case,  the  wheel  or  the  gallies/ 
hard  labour  and  the  mines,  the  rods  and  axes,  must  pare  off 
the  luxury. 

»  .  This,  therefore,  is  the  result,  as  to  this  particular  instance. 
In  the  questions  of  greater  or  lesser  uncleannesses,  permis-' 
sions  are  not  to  be  made  by  public  authority,  for  the  reasons 
before  named:  but  there  may  be  particular  necessities  in 
aingle^  instances  which  will  run  into  present  evil,  for  which 
&o  remedy  can  be  provided;  and  then  it  is  lawful  to  divert 
th6  malice  upon  a  less  matter,  when  it  cannot  be  taken  off 
entirely:  for  thus  righteous  Lot"  offered  his  daughters  to 
the- impure  Sodomites,  to  redeem  the  strangers  from  the' 
violation  intended  them,  and  to  hinder  his  citizens  from' 
lur^aking  the  laws  of  nature  and  hospitality,  which  (if  they 
were  not  ialways)  yet  then  they  were  of  greater  obligation 
than  the  restraints  of  simple  fornication.  And  to  this  pur- 
pose is  that  of  St.  Chrysostom",  who,  to  a  man  that  is' 
accustomed  to  swear,  and  cannot  avoid  it,  advises  that  he 
should  rather  swear  by  his  head  than  by  God.  I  do  not,  I 
confess,  like  the  instance;  both,  1.  Because  it  is,  in  some 
oases,  worse  to  swear  by  a  creature  than  by  the  creator ;  it  is' 
sn  honour  done  to  him  to  swear  by  him,  though  to  do  it 
triflingly  is  such  an  honour  done  to  him,  as  superstition  is, 
^n  honour  that  angers* him:  and,  2.  Also  because  he  that 
Ca:ii  pretend  his  swearing  to  be  unavoidable,  does  say  so, 
because  he  does  swear  when  he  cannot  deliberate ;  and  if  he 


^  S.  Ambr.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  de  Patriarch.  Abraham. 
■  Horn.  37.  ad  I^p.  Antiochen. 
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does  not  consider^  he  can  never  wake  use  of  his  advice  to  do 
one  rather  than  another ;  for  no  man  can  choose  that  cannot 
consider ;  but  as  for  the  prime  intention  of  the  advice,  that 
the  least  evil  is  to  be  chosen,  or  advised,  it  is^  wiUiout 
question,  safei  and  prudent. 

Of  the  same  purpose  are  these  words  of  St.  Austin'': 
'^  Si  decrevisti  homicidium  aut  adulterium  facere,  adulterium 
committe,  non  homicidium  :"  **  If  thou  wilt  murder  or  com- 
9Ait  pidultery,  do  this,  not  that;"  that  is,  rather  this  than 
that.  But  neither  here  am  I  pleased  with  the  instance; 
because,  when  any  man  can  lawfully  be  diverted  to  a  less 
sin,  it  must  be  in  the  same  kind;  because  the  same  lust 
cannot  be  filled  with  a  differing  object ;  and  if  the  temptations 
be  such  that  it  can  be  taken  off  wholly  from  that  scene,  and 
changed  to  a  differing  and  disparate  matter,  he  can  as  wdl 
be  turned  to  something  that  is  innocent  as  to  some  other 
distinct  vice ;  that  is,  he  may  for  all  his  temptation.  From' 
unnatural  lusts  to  natural,  from  the  greater  kind  to  the  less, 
from  adultery  to  fornication,  from  fornication  to  trifling 
amours  and  Platonic  fooleries ;  from  murder  to  a  blow,  from 
a  blow  to  an  angry  word;  these  are  proper  diminutions, 
which  are  in  a  direct  order  to  the  retrenching  of  the  sin  ? 
but  from  murder  to  adultery  a  man  is  not  to  be  diverted, 
because  this  is  not  a  direct  lessening  of  the  degrees  of  sin, 
but  a  changing  it  into  equal ;  or  if  it  be  not,  yet  the  maBce 
is  more  extended,  if  not  intended,  and  the  man  is  directly 
tempted  to  be  a  devil  upon  a  new  score,  for  it  must  be  a  new 
malice  that  must  change  him ;  but  still  the  advice  is,  in  its 
main  design,  safe  and  innpcent. 

!3ut  of  the  same  mind  is  St.  Gregory  p,  affirming  it  to  be 
good  advice,  that  when  of  two  sins  one  must  be  chosen,  that 
the  least  be  it;  but  his  proof  of  it  is  not  to  be  suffered :  for 
*  so,'  saith  he, '  for  the  avoiding  fornication,  St.  Paul  permita 
marriage;'  which  saying  of  his,  without  great  violence  to 
the  words,  and  charity  to  the  man,  can  never  be  reconciled 
with  the  truth  of  Scriptures,  or  the  honour  of  marriage; 
but  as  for  the  main  advice,  it  is  well  and  agreeable  to  right 
reason. 

But  besides  the  cautions  already  given  ^,  relating  to  the 

o  Dc  Adulteriii.  C^pjug.  lib.  U  c.  13*    ^  Homl.  Ub^  a^pui*  c.  18.    i  N.  4. 
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piateri^  part  of  sin^  the  whola  affair  h  to  b^  conducted  with 
tbese  proyisions : 

.  }.  No  mm  may  use  this  course,  by  engaging  in  a  prese^nt 
lesser  e^vil^  tp  seisk  to  prevent  a  greater  that  is  to  come  c 
the  reason  is,  because  this  is  a  securing  pf  evi},  it  is  an 
assQiaiice  and  a  certain  gain  to  the  interest  of  sin,  and  this 
certainty  may  outweigh. the  greater  degree  of  an  uncertain 
^yH;  and  there  are  many  acts  of  providence  which  may 
interrene  and  prevent  the  future  evil,  which,  therefore,  is  not 
to  be  prevented  by  a  present  evil,  though  less  miscbievou8» 
T-becauae  possibly  it  may  be  hindered  at  a  cheaper  rate ; 
ai^d  no  little  evil  is  to  be  done,  but  when  either  itself  or 
a  greater  is  unavoidable;  which  happens  not  (for  aught  we 
know). in  the  present  case;  for  before  to-morrow  the  man 
iqay  di^,  or  his  affections  to  sin  may  die,  or  he  may  be  sick» 
op.sc^ed^  and  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  we  can,  is  one  kind  of 
diminution  and  lessening  of  the  sin,  which  is  the  thing  here» 
consulted  of. 

2.  Care  must  be.  taken,  that^  by  this  means,  no  man's 
sip  be  promoted,  no  man's  eternal  interest  be  lessened,  np 
evil,  be  done,  that  we  could  and  ought  to  forbid  and 
hinder;  and  that  of  this  we  have  a  moral  certainty,  or 
at  least  no  probable  cause  to  .doubt:  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause if  we  put  any  man's  soul  to  hazard,  by  procuring 
a  l§ss  damnation  to  an  evil  person,  the  evil  we  do  is 
greater  than  good;  and  we  venture  one  mischief,  for  the 
venture  or  hopes  of  lessening  another.  Quintus  Milvius» 
beiqg,  in  Ipve  with  the  wife  of  Mursena,  and  she  with 
him^  —  Milvius  resolves  to  kill  bis  wife,  Virginia,  and  ruq 
away  .with  the^wife  of  Mursena,  or  force  her  from  him; 
h^  acquaints  his  freed-man,  Priscus  Calvus,  with  his  pur- 
pose,,but  he,  to  divert  his  purpose  of  murder  'Aud  adulteryi 
persuades  his  patron,  Milvius,  rather  to  lie  with  Mure^na':! 
wife  now,  than  to  do  such  things  of  hazard^  and  evil  voice^ 
and  dishonour :  and  his  advice  was  charitable,  and  prevailed  ^ 
for  though  the  adultery  was  future,  yet  the  intended  murder 
was  present,  and  the  evil  was  lessened  as  much  as  it  cou|d^ 
and  no  man.  prejudiced,  but  the  Ufe  of  one  saved.  But  if  }ie 
beUeves>  that  by  this  act  Virginia,  will  be  so  exasperated^ 
that  she  will  turn  adulteress  in  revenge,  or  kill  her  husband  > 
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this  is  not  to  be  advised  upon  the  foregoing  reason.  If  a 
rich  usurer  refuses  to  give  an  alms  to  a  starved  person^  he 
may*  be  advisied  rather  to  lend  him  so^e  money  upoii  in- 
terest,  than  suffer  him  to  die  for  want  of  bread:  but  if  I 
b^li^Ve,  or  probably  suppose  or  suspect  that  another  man  will 
he  confirmed  in^  the  uncharitableness,  and'  think  because  i 
advise  him  to  this^  he  does  well  in  it^  and  will  live  and  die 
in  this  opinion,  then  I  may  not,  at  the  charge  of  another 
inan^s  soul,  do  the  other  wicked  person  that  small  advantage^ 
which  is  less  than  can  cbuntervail  the  other  evil. 
:  3.  He  that  advises  the  lesser  evil  for  the  avoiding  of  a 
greater,  must  not  advise  aiiy  thing  so  t6  serve  his  own  interest 
or  humour^  as  that  he  shall  in  any  sense  be  delighted  with  th6 
evil,  because  so  he  becomes  guilty  of  the  other's  sin,  and  then 
he  cannot  do  a  thing  lawfully,  if  it  asperses  him  with  guilt ; 
dnd  he  may  not  serve  another's  need  with  his  own  evil  joys  5 
and  the  interest  of  souls  is  not  set  forward  when  one  dies  to 
make  another  less  sick.  But  besides  this,  the  question  here 
bein^  whether  it  be  lawful  to  advise  a  less  evil  for  avoiding 
6f  a  greater,  though  it  be  affirmed  to  be  so,  when  it  is  wholly 
for 'thfe  avoiding  the  greater;  yet  it  cannot  be  lawful  to  give 
such  advice  to  serve  my  own  lower  ends :  nothing  but  the 
former  can  legitimate  such  an  advice,  and  therefore  this 
latter  cannot, 

'  4.  Nb  man  must  make  use  of  this  course  himself;  for 
though  it  be  lawful  to  divert  a  greater  evil  by  advising  the 
leis  to  others,  yet  I  may  not  myself  choose  a  less,  that  I 
may  not  choose  a  greater ;  for  if  this  be  lawfu},  it  would  be 
in  ^e  power  of  any  man  to  sin  what  sin  he  pleased,  and  to 
threaten  his  conscience  into  a  leave :  -for  if  he  should  resolve 
he  would  either  kill  the  fktber,  or  lie  with  the  ds^ugbter; 
be  unnatural  in  his  lusts,  or  loose  in  his  entertainments,  he 
might  legitimate  every  lesser  sin  for ,  fear  of  the  greater. 
But  tiberefore  it  is  certain,  that  when  he  can  choose  either, 
be  must  choose  none,  for  nothing  can  make  it  lawful,  di- 
rectly to  choose  any,-  even  the  least  evil.  But  when  it  so 
happens  that  the  conscience  is  doubtful  and  perplexed,  and 
diat  in  this  sad  conjunction  of  evil  and  weak  thoughts,  it 
seems  unavoidable'but  that  one  must  be  chosen,  we  may 
then  incline  to  that  which  hath  least  danger  and  least  mi&* 
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ehief.  And thk  advice  was  givjen  by  thecbaocellot  of  P^ri^f  i- 
':'Si  aub  ekctione  proponuntur  duo  mftl^^  cfive  neuti>um  eligas.: 
Nam  ia  fmli^  quid  est  eligeqdum  ?  At  vero  si  culpa  nois^tra  eb 
fecidimus,  nt  Q^cesse  sit  alterum  ex  peccatis  fieri,  minus  ^st 
acceptandpm;  quia  jam  in  comparatione  deierioris>  ^oriitar 
boni,  secundum  quidy  rationem."  No  sin  is  to  be  pfaosen 
when  both  can  be  avoided^  but  when  they  cannot^  the  least. 
19  to  be  suffered.  :  But  when  this  comes  to  be  .anotjier  man's 
ca^e  thait  he  will  not  avoid  both,  though  be  sins  in  choosing 
any,  'yet  he  that  ad vii^es. him  rather  to  take  the ^ less,  does 
»ot  sip.  He  that  chooses  the  less,  sins  less,  but  .yet  sins/, 
because^  he  should  choose  none  at  all;  but  he  that  advises, 
bim  to  choose  the  less,  sins  not  at  all,  because  he  hinders  all 
i^n  as  much  as  he  can. 

-  5.  He  that  advisjes^  a  less  sin  for  the  prevention  of  a. 
gf eater,  must  see,  that  it  be  directly  less,  and  certaiply  so ;  it 
must  be  in  the  same  matter  and  kind,  and  in  a  less  degree,, 
because  he  can  no  ^otherwise  be  certain  that  be  bath  doiie^ 
9ny  good  at  all,  and  may  do  a  greater  evil.  For  in  degrees 
of  sin  the  case  is  clear  when  the  matter  or  instance  is  the 
same ;  but  if  it  be  specifically  different,  or  in  the  whole  kind, 
all  question  ofjdegrees  is  infinitely  uncertain,  and  therefore. 
ihe  i^e  is  .not  withqut:  dangeiT  practicable  in  such,  ca9e^«; 
But  of  this  I  have  already  given  some  accounts  in  the  fifth 
nmnber  of  tiiis  rule.  - 

M     But  because  all  this  discourse  jrelies  upon  this,  main 
grimnd,  that  the  lesser  evil  iii  respectof  the  greater, hath  ibe 
nature  of  good,  and  therefore  is  to  he  preferred ;  or  (which 
is  all  one),  the  avoiding  of  the  greater  evil  is  directly  a  good, 
and  the  suffering  the  less  e^il  is  better  than  suffering,  the. 
<^er,  yet  because  it  is  but  comparatively  good^  it  is  posi*- 
tively  .eiril;.here  it  is  to  be  inquired,  whether  this  can  be 
la^fol>  or  is  it  not  a  prevaricating  of  the  apostle's  rule,  that, 
'f  evil  iai  not  to  be  dope,  that  good  may  come  of  it^'  and 
whether  this  may  be  done  in  any  case,  and  by  what  cautioas. 
it  can  be  permitted  or  made  legitimate.    This  inquiry  hath, 
g^reat  u»es  in  the  whole  hfe  of  men;  and  therefore  ia  not 
unwbrthy  a  stricter  s^ar6h.  .    i  .  ;V 

And  first  as  to  the  present  rule,  it  is  certain,  that  this 

4  trcrson.  tract.  8.  ia  Magnif.  num.  88.  lit.r  F. 
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j^nnission  is  not  a  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it ;' 
I.  Because  no  evil  is  at  all  permitted  when  all  can  be 
atoided.    2.  Because  no  man  is  to  act  this  rule  in  his  own 
person,  upon  whom  he  may  and  ought  to  have  a  power  of 
persuasion  and  effort  sufficient  to  cause  himself  to  decline 
all  evil.    3.  It  is  only  permitted  to  be  advised  to  others  by 
such  persons  who  hate  all  sin,  and  have  neither  pleasure  nor' 
interest  in  any.    4,  It  is  not  a  giving  leave  io  any  sin,  but 
li  hindering  as  much  as  can  be  hindered.    It  is  not  a  doing 
any  thing  at  all  of  kindness  to  any  thing  but  to  the  man. 
It  is  like  that  permission  which  the  sons  of  Israel  gave  to 
tike  remnant  of  the  Canaanites,  to  live  in  the  land  because 
they  could  not  destroy  them  all.    They  killed  as  many* as 
they  could^  and  it  was  not  kindness  but  necessity  that  left 
tiiose  few  alive.    Arid  the  thing  was  not  ill  expressed  by 
Petrarch',  *'  Duobus  aut  pluribus  ex  maiis  minus  malum  eli-* 
gendum  esse  non  video^  cum  minus  malum  baud  dubie  malum 
sit^  quaUter  mali  electio  sit  laudanda.     Itaque  rectius  dici 
reor^  matjora  mala  majori  studio  vitanda,  ut  si  vitari  cuncta^ 
non  possunt,  minora  facilius  tolerentur^  non  electione,  sed 
patientia,  eequanimitate,  modestia :"  "  Of  two  evils  the  least 
iu  not  to  be  chosen,  since  that  the  less  evil  is  without  all  doubt 
an  evil.    Thus  therefor^  I  suppose  we  ought  to  say;  the 
greater  evHs  are  with  greater  care  tp  be  avoided,  that  if  aH 
cannot  be  declined,  the  less  may  be  better  tolerated,  not  by 
choice,  btit  by  patience/'    Now  though  it  be  not  kiwful  to 
do  evil  for  a  good  end,  yet  it  is  lawful  to  suffer  evil  to  avoid 
a  greater,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it  that  we  can ;  which  was 
the  counsel  whidi  Cicero'  says  he  received  from  learned 
men ; "  If  on  solum  ermali^  eligeremimma  dportere ;  sed  etiam 
excerpere  ex  his  ipsis,  si  quid  inesset  boni." 

But  to  the  thing  itself,  there  can  be  ho  dispute  but  that 
it  is  highly  unlawfal  to  do  evil  for  a  good  end;  St.  Paul's ^ 
i^rds  are  decretory  and  pajssionate  in  the' tiling :  he  calls 
it  slander,  or  blasphemy,  that  they  reported  it  of  him  that  he- 
should  say,  *^  It  was  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come 
of  it;"  he  also  affirms,  that  though  the  greatness  of  the  sins 
of  the  Jews  or  Gentiles  did  magnify  the  greatness  of  the 
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DMne  mercy,  yei  they  whose  sinsi  accidentally  thus  served 
the  glorification  of  God,  their  damnation  was  just.  Though 
this  be  clear  and  certain^  yet  I  doubt  not  but  all  the  world 
does  evil  thatg<>pd  may  come  of  it ;  and  though  all  men  aref 
of  St.  PauPs  opinion^  yet  all  men  do  not  blame  themselves 
when  they  do  against  it.  I  will  therefore  first  represent  the 
matters  of  fact,  and  then  consider  of  the  allays  or  excuses  t& 
which  men  pretend  in  their  private  accounts  or  public  an-» 
sweirs,  and  so  separate  the  certain  from  the  uncertain^  and 
establish  the  proper  measures  of  the  proposition. 

For  first  if  we  look  in  Scripture,  we  shall  find  that  divers 
eniinently  holy  have  served  God  by  strange  violences  of  fact, 
and  for  his  glory  have  laid  hold  upon  instruments  not  fit  to 
be  handled,  but  such  which  would  have  cut  the  hands  of  a 
Christian,  if  they  had  been  drawn  through  them.  David 
gave  order  to  Hushai  to  enrol  himself  in  the  rebel  party; — > 
and  to  deal  falsely  with  Absalom,  that  he  might  do  good  to 
David ;  and  indeed  so  do  all  spies,  which,  if  they  were  not 
necessary,  would  not  be  used  in  all  armies ;  and  if  they  be^ 
yet  they  do  that  which  honest  men  would  scruple  at.  Elias« 
the  prophet,  that  he  might  bring  the  people  from  idolatry, 
caused  a  sacrifice  to  Baal  to  be  made,  and  the  idol  to  be 
invocated,  which  of  iti»elf  was  simply  and  absolutely  evil  ^ 
and  Jehu  (though  a  much  worse  man)  yet  proclaimed  an 
assembly  for  Baal,  and  both  of  them  did  it  that  they  might 
destroy  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  dishonour  the  idol,  and  do 
honour  to  God,  and  both  did  well :  and  for  aught  appears,  so 
did  the  ten  men  of  Shechem,  who,  to  redeem  their  lives  firom 
the  fhry  of  Ishmael,  discovered  the  secret  treasures  of  the 
nation*:  and.  amongst  the  Christians  some  women,  par4i« 
cularly  Pelagia  and  her  daughters,  have  drowned  themselves 
to  |Hrevent  the  worst  evil  of  being  deflowered.  And  is  it  not 
necessary  in  all  governments,  that  by  violence  peace  should 
be  established,  and  by  great  examples  of  an  intolerable  justice 
others  should  be  made  afraid  ?  For  so  do  all  princes  know-^* 
ittgly  procure  their  rights  by  doimg  wrong ;  Cor,  in  all  wars^ 
theiimocent  must  suffer  that  the  guilty  may  be  punished: 
and  besides  that  all  great  examples  have  in  them  something 
of  iniquity, — 'it  were  not  easy  to  have  discipline  in  private 
governments,  or  coercitive  power  in  laws,  if  in  some  cases 

»  1  Kings,  xviii.  €5.  >  Jercm.  vW . 
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•ome  evil  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  done  for  the  prot 
curing  some  good .  For  suppose  Coi^ippus  hatii  an  obstinate 
servant,  so  perverse,  that  like  the  sid^s  of  elephants  his  very 
soul  grow9  hard  by  stripes,  and  that  Conppus  knows,  thisy 
yet  if  he  h9.ve  other,  servants  who  will  be  :corrupted  by  the 
impunity  of  this,  he  may,  he  must  do  (evil  to  the  obstinate, 
and  ruin  his  soul  for  the  preserving  the  others.  And,  indeed,' 
if  we  consider  how  sad,  how  intolerable  an  evil  it  is,  that  a 
malefactor  is  snatched  from  his^scene  of  evil  and  vile  actions, 
and  hurried  .to  hell  with  his  sins. about  him;  and  that  for. 
the  only  reason  of  doing  good  to  others,  and  preserving. the 
public,  interest,  it  will  seem  necessary  that  this  interest  be 
preserved,  and,  therefore,  that  the;  other  instrument  be  em-, 
ployed;  for  it  is  natural  enough  that  as  truth  comes  from, 
falsehood,  so  should  good  from  evil;  it  is  not  an  accidental 
or  contingent  product,  but  sometimes  natural  and  proper;: 
and  as  God  brings. good  out  of  evil  by  his  almighty  powerySO- 
do  good, men  by  the  nature  of  the  thing;  and  then  the  inter*, 
medial  evil  to  a  wise  and  religious  person  is  like  unhandsome, 
and  ill-tasted  physic,  it:  is  against  nature  in  the  taking  and 
in  its  operating,  but  for. the  preservation  of  nature  in  the 
effect  and  consequent;  so  are  some  evils  against  religion  but- 
useful  for  its  advancement.  And  this  very,  simiUtude  supr< 
plies  many  particulars  of  the  same  nature.  For  thus  we 
make,  children  vain-glorious  that  they  may  love  noble  things; 
and  who  can  govern  prudently  and  wisely  that  resolves  never 
tQ  be  angry  ?  and  to  be  angry  so  as  to  do  the  work  of  go- 
vernment; though  it^be  not  bigger  than  the  measures  of  the 
governor,  yet  they  exceed  th^  measures  of  the  man.  Thus 
for  physic  it  is  affirmed  to  be  lawful  for  a  man  to  be  drunk : 
and  cardinal  Toletx  allows.,  of  voluntary  desires  of  pollution,* 
wjb^en  without  it  we  cannot  have  our  health ;  and  yet  to  desure 
such  pollution  without  such  a  gpod  purpose^  is  certainly  cri- 
minal; and. if,  for  the  interest  of  health,  evil  may  be  done, 
much  more  for  religion  and  effects  of  holiness.  But  thus  I 
sstid,  it  must  .happen:  in  public  governments :  the  Christians 
tl^t  dwell  in  China,  Japan>  and  in  the  Indies,  cannot  transact 
their.  ajSairs  with  the  heathens  without  :oaths,vand  therefore 
tl^ey.make  them  swear  by  their  own  fajse  gods,  by  the  paiqes 
of  their  idols!  and  devils,  which  only  they  think  binding, 

y  Lib.  V.  c.  IS. 
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and  neither  could  there  be  any  security  of  faith  to.prijicea 
or  to  subjects,  that  is,  in  the  public  or  private  intercourse, 
without  it,  and  yet  without  question  as  to  swear  by  devils 
and  false  deities  is  a  high  crime,  so  to  require  or  to  procure 
it  is  a  great  sin,  and  yet  it  is  done  for  necessity.  The 
Romans  would  not  trust  the  Jews  that  would  swear  by  the 
temple  of  Jupiter : 

Ecce  negas,  jorasqoe  milii  per  tcmpla  Tonantis : 
Nod  credo  :  jura,  verpe,  per  Anchialam  ^ 

no  trust  was  given,  unless  they  swore  by  the  God  whom  they 
feared ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  others ;  and  what  is  neces- 
sary, it  were  very  strange  if  it  might  not  be  permitted.     And 
what  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  dispensations,  but  that  a 
thing  which  is  otherwise  unlawful,  is  made  good  by  its  minis- 
tering to  a  good  end ;  that  is,  it  is  lawful  to  do  evil,  to  break 
a  law,  and  leave  is  given  to  do  so,  when  it  is  necessary,  or 
when  it  is  charitable.     Upon  this  account  it  is  that  pre- 
scription does  transfer  a  right,  and  confirms  the  putative  and 
presumed,  in  defiance  of  the  legal  and  proper,  and  this  is  for 
BO  other  reason  but  to  prevent  uncertainties  in  title,  and 
eternal  contentions,  which  is  a  certain  doing  injury  to  the 
right  owner,  that  good  may  be  procured  or  evil  pretended. 
When  a  man  is  in  extreme  necessity,  the  distinctions  of  do* 
minion  do  cease;   and  when  David  and  his  soldiers  were 
hungry,  they  ate  the  show-bread  which  God  forbad  to  all  but 
to  the  priests ;  and  so  did  the  apostles,  to  satisfy  their  hunger, 
break  the  sabbath  by  pulling  and  rubbing  the  ears  of  com ; 
and  ^in  the  -  defence  of  a  man's  own  life  it  is  lawful  to  kill 
another :  which  is  certainly  a  doing  evil  for  a  good  end :  and 
if  it  be  said,  that  this  is  not  a  doing  evil,  because  the  end 
makes  it  not  to  be  evil,  this  is  a  plain  confessing  the  question 
against  the  words  of  St.  Paul ;  for  if  the  good  end  makes 
that  to  be  lawful,  which  of  itself,  without  that  end,  is  unlaw- 
ful, then  we  may  conclude  against  St.  Paul,  that  it  is  good  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come;  that  is, it  is  changed  by  the  end 
and  by  the  design.     And  upon  an  equal  stock  of  necessity  it 
ifi^  that  all  princes  think  themselves  excused,  if  by  inferring  a 
war  they  go  to  lessen  their  growing  neighbours ;  but  this  is  a 
doing  wrong  to  prevent  a  mischief;  as  the  birds  in  Plutarch  ^^ 
that  beat  the  cuckoo  for  fear  that  in  time  she  should  become 

*  Mart.  xi.  95.  ^  Lib.  vi.  Apophtli. 
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a  hawk.     And  this  is  certain  in  the  matters  of  omission, 
though  to  omit  a  duty  be  simply  evil,  yet  when  it  is  neces- 
sary, it  is  also  lawful,  and  when  it  is  charitable  it  is  lawful. 
Thus  religion  yields  to  charity,  and  charity  to  justice,  and 
justice  itself  to  necessity,  and  a  man  is  not  bound  to  pay  his 
debts,  when  to  do  so  will  take  from  him  his  natural  support. 
And  it  is  thus  also  in  commissions ;  who  will  not  tell  a  harm- 
less  lie  to  save  the  Ufe  of  his  friend,  of  his  child,  of  himself, 
of  a  good  and  brave  man  ?  and  to  govern  children  and  fools 
by  saying  false  things,  no  man  makes  a  scruple :  and  physi- 
cians are  commended,  if,  by  a  witty  lie,  they  can  cozen 
melancholic  and  hypochondriacal  men  into  a  cure.     Thus 
the  man  of  Athens,  who  fancied,  if  he  should  make  water, 
he   should   drown  the  city,  was   cured  by  his   physician's 
ingenious  fiction  that  the  city  was  on  fire,  and  desiring  him 
to  quench  it  with  his  urine,  lest  water  should  be  wanting  in 
that  great  necessity,  struck  his  fancy  luckily,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  do  that  which  no  direct  persuasion  could  effect. 
Thus  Hercules  de  Saxonia  having  committed  to  his  charge 
a  melancholic  man,  who  supposing  himself  to  be  the  prophet 
Elias  would  needs  fast  forty  days,  dressed  a  fellow  like  an 
angel,    who   pretending    that   he  brought  him  meat  from 
heaven,  prevailed  upon  him  to  receive  both  food  and  physic. 
This  lie  was  charitable,  and  if  it  was  not  therefore  innocent, 
tlien  some  charity  can  be  criminal ;  but  if  it  was  innocent,  it 
was  made  so  wholly  by  the  good  end,  which  sanctified  the 
evil  instrument.     Thus  also  judges  exact  oaths  from  contra- 
dicting parts,  though  they  know  that  one  is  perjured,  but  yet 
be  proceeds  by  such  means  to  guess  at  truth  and  satisfy  the 
solemnities  of  law.     And  when  the  judges  themselves  are 
corrupt,  we  think  it  fit  to  give  them  bribes  to  make  them  do 
justice,  who,  otherwise,  would  for  bribes  do  injustice;  and 
yet  we  suppose  we  are  no  more  to  be  reproved  than  they  are 
who  pay  interest  money  to  the  usurers  and  bankers  whom  yet 
themselves  believe  to  sin.     But  bribery  is  a  sin,  and  bribery 
in  a  wrong  cause  is  two  or  three;  and  therefore  let  the  cause 
be  what  it  will,  it  is  no  way  tolerable  but  that  it  is  for  a  good  • 
end.    Thus  we  venture  into  danger  to  serve  worthy  designs ; 
some  read  heretical  books  to  be  able  to  confute  them ;  and 
some  venture  into   persecutions  which  they  could  avoid, 
because  they,  would  not  weaken  the  hands  of  such  who  can- 
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not  avoid  it;  and  yet,  to  go  to  danger  is  not  safe,  and  there- 
fore against  charity,  and  therefore  a  sin ;  and  yet  it  is  for 
charity  and  faith,  even  when  it  is  against  one  of  them.  Andr 
last  of  al\^  all  men  do,  and  they  believe  they  may,  make  ad- 
dresses to  a  tyrant  for  justice,  and  though  he  sits  on  the 
bench  by  wrong,  yet  we  stoop  to  his  purple,  and  kiss  his  rod» 
and  axes,  when  we  desire  to  be  defended  from  the  oppression' 
of  a  lesser  tyrant ;  and  if  this  be  not  a  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come  of  it,  then  it  is  no  evil  to  make  another  do  an  act 
of  usurped  power,  or  to  bend  to  a  power  which  destroys  that 
to  which  we  are  bound  by  the  oath  of  God. 

These  instances  I  have  not  brought  in  opposition  of  the 
apostle^s  rule,  or  that  I  think  any  man  else  pretends  any  of 
these  in  defiance  of  it, — but  to  represent  that  either  a  great 
part  of  mankind  does  it  when  they  least  think  of  it,  or  that 
some  things  which  seem  evil  are  not  so ;  and  that  I  may 
describe  the  measures  of  these  things,  and  establish  the  aaso 
of  conscience  upon  its  just  limits  and  rule. 

1.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  facts  of  men 
Hving  under  a  law,  are  not  to  be  measured  by  laws  of  a  dif- 
fering government,  and,  therefore,  if  the  facts  of  worthy  men 
were  exemplary  (of  which  in  its  proper  place  I  am  to  give 
accounts),  yet  the  facts  of  saints  in  the  Old  Testament  would 
not  be  safe  examples  to  us  in  the  New ;  and  therefore  we 
may  hot  do  that  which  Hushai  did,  for  he  did  well,  that  is, 
against  nothing  of  the  law  under  which  he  stood  ;  but  if  thii 
simplicity  and  ingenuity  of  our  law  gives  us  other  measures^ 
the  effect  will  be,  that  Hushai  did  not  do  evil  for  a  good  end> 
but  did  well  to  a  good  purpose.  And  as  to  the  thing  itself, 
it  is  very  likely  that  it  is  lawful  to  abuse  his  credulity,  whos(B 
life  I  may  lawfully  take;  the  cautions  and  limits  of  whioli 
permission  belong  not  to  this  present  inquiry. 

2.  The  rules  of  war,  and  the  measures  of  public  interest, 
are  not  to  be  estimated  by  private  measures ;  and,  therefore, 
because  this  is  unlawful  in  private  intercourses,  it  must  not 
be  concluded  to  be  evil  in  the  public.  For  human  affairs  are 
so  intricate  and  entangled,  our  rules  so  imperfect,  so  many 
necessities  supervene,  and  our  power  is  so  limited,  and  our 
knowledge  so  little,  and  our  provisions  so  shortrgighted,  thajt 
those  things  which  are,  in  private,  evils,  miay  be  pubGe 
goods :  and;  therefore^  tn  this  question,  the  evil  9Lfkd  the  good 
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are  to  be  in  the  same  kind;  a  private  evil  is  not  to  be  done 
for  the  procuring  of  a  private  good,  but  for  a  public  it  may : 
not  that  evil  may  be  done  for  any  thing,  but  that  here  it  is 
not  evil,  when  it  is  measured  by  the  public  standard.  For^ 
since  God  is  the  fountain  of  government,  he  also  gives 
authority  to  all  such  propositions^  which  are  necessary  means 
of  its  support, — not  to  all  which  pretend  to  it,  or  which  are 
inferred  by  folly  or  ambition,  but  which  are  really  such. 
War  cannot  be  made  as  a  man  corrects  bis  child,  with  even 
degrees  of  anger,  and  a  just  number  of  stripes,  and  equalities 
of  punishment  both  to  the  person  and  to  the  offence ;  and 
kings  are  in  the  place  of  God,  who  strikes  whole  nations,  and 
towns,  and  villages ;  and  war  is  the  rod  of  God  in  the  hands 
of  princes ;  but  the  evils  which  are  intermedial  to  the  greater 
purposes  of  a  just  war,  are  such  which  are  unavoidable  in 
themselves,  and  besides  the  intentions  of  good  kings ;  and> 
therefore,  in  such  cases,  though  much  evil  is  suffered  because 
it  is  unavoidable,  yet  none  is  done  of  choice,  and  that  makes 
not  against  the  rule.     For, 

3.  In  many  of  the  instances  objected,  the  evils  which  are 
tlie  wayiB  of  procuring  good,  are  not  evils  in  morality  but  Uti 
nature ;  and  then  it  is  lawful,  when  there  is  no  malice  in  tbe 
design,  to  prevent  the  sin,  or  to  do  a  good  office  by  a  shrewd 
turn.  Thus  I  may  pull  my  friend  out  of  a  pool  by  a  strained 
arm,  and  save  his  life  by  putting  his  arm  out  of  joint;  and 
this  is  a  doing  evil  materially,  with  a  pious  purpose,  that  is 
without  malice,  and  for  a  good  end,  and  that  is  innocent  and 
charitable,  when  it  is  unavoidable, —  but  it  is  not  to  be  choseii, 
and  done  with  delight,  or  evil  intent,  or  perfect  election ;  to 
do  evil  to  a  man  in  this  case  is  besides  the  man's  intention,  it 
is  accidental  also  to  the  whole  event,  it  is  not  so  much  as 
giving  unpleasing  physic,  not  so  much  as  imposing  cup- 
]>ing  glasses  and  using  scarifications;  for  this  is  volun- 
Mry  and  chosen  for  a  good  end,  because  the  good  can- 
not eise  well  be  procured,  and  yet  it  is  chosen  upon  those 
terms  by  the  patient.  Upon  this  account  a  man  may  give  his 
life  for  his  firiend,  or  wish  himself  dead ;  and  St*  Paul  wished 
himself  ''  accursed  for  his  brethren,"  and  Moses  desired  to 
be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life  in  zeal  for  the  people  of 
Ood ;  and  yet  all  this  is  a  very  great  charity,  because  th6ugh 
a  man  may  not  do  evil,  yet  he  may  suffer  evil  for  a  gpod  end ; 
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he  may  not  probiire  it,  but  he  may  undergo  it :  and  after  alU 
the  doing  of  a  natural  or  physical  evil  may  be  permitted  when 
there  is  no  motive  but  charity,  for  then  it  is  in  no  sense  for- 
bidden ;  sometimes  necessary  and  unavoidable,  but  no  ways 
evil  or  criminal;  and  if  it  be,  it  becomes  so  by  accident,  or  by 
the  intertexture  of  some  other  ingredient. 

4.  When  the  evils  are  subordinate  or  relative,  the  less  may 
be  done  to  prevent  the  greater,  though  they  be  not  in  the 
same  matter ;  as  a  child  may  be  beaten  to  prevent  a  sin,  an 
offender  smitten  to  make  him  diligent:  for  these  actions, 
though  they  are  in  the  accounts  of  evil  things,  yet  have  no 
intrinsical  irregularity,  but  wholly  depend  upon  the  end ;  but 
liecause  commonly  evil  things  are  done  to  evil  purposes,  and 
with  irregular  measures,  they  have  an  ill  name,  but  they  can 
be  changed  when  the  end  is  made  straight,  and  the  measures 
temperate.  Every  thing  that  is  not  intrinsically  evil,  if  it  be 
directed  to  a  good  end,  is  good,  unless  it  be  spoiled  by  some 
intervening  accident. 

Some  things  are  evils  properly  and  naturally,  some  by 
accident,  some  by  our  own  faults,  some  by  the  faults  of 
others.  An  action  may  be  innocent  as  from  me,  and  yet  a 
'^^^  great  evil  by  the  fault  of  others :  a  malefactor  put  to 
death,  it  may  be,  perishes  eternally ;  if  he  does,  it  is  his  own 
fkult,  the  IsLWS  are  innocent  when  they  smite  him  for  the 
good  of  others ;  and  this  is  not  a  doing  evil  that  good  may 
icome  of  it;  for  in  things  not  essentially  and  unalterably  evil; 
good  and  evil  are  in  relations,  and  though  the  smiting  some 
flkmers  produce  a  very  evil  effect,  yet  it  is  only  to  \)e  imputed 
to  its  own  cause.  There  is  a  good  and  an  evil  in. many 
things^  and  God  and  the  devil  have  their  share  of  the  thing; 
and  so  have  several  persons,  according  as  they  intend,  and 
as  they  operate :  and  in  this  case,  the  laws  intend  good,  and 
do  that  which  is  good,  that  is,  they  punish  a  malefactor ;  but 
of  the  accidental  damnation,  the  smner  that  suffers  only,  is 
the  only  cause ;  and  therefore  in  this,  and  many  like  cases  of 
public  transaction,  there  is  no  evil  done  for  a  good  end. 
Thus,  if  any  man  who  is  to  take  an  oath,  be  wicked  and 
false,  the  law  may  exact  the  oath  because  that  is  good,  but 
the  law  itself  may  use  a  false  oath  if  the  man  will  swear  it, 
but  then  the  falseness  is  the  man's  that  swears,  not  the  law 
that  exacts  it.    For  to  many  products  there  ^re  many  con^ 
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current  causes,  which  are  not  integral,  but  have  each  their 
f^are ;  and  when  causes  are  not  integral,  the  portion  of 
effect  is  to  be  applied  only  by  intention  of  the  agent,  and  the 
proportion  and  order  to  the  end  :  indeed,  if  the  whole  efiFect 
were  to  be  imputed  entirely  to  eveiy  concurring  agent  (as  in 
murder,  every  man  is  principal  and  integral),  then,  in  many  of 
tiie  fore-alleged  cases,  evil  were  done  for  a  good  end;  but 
then  it  could  not  be  lawful  so  to  do:  but  the  actions  are 
therefore  innocent  to  some  agents,  because  they  do  nothing  of 
it  but  the  good  share,  that  which  they  ought  to  do ;  and  that 
If hich  spoils  it,  comes  in  at  another  door. 

6.  Some  laws  of  God  are  such  that  their  rectitude  is  sq 
perfect,  the  holiness  so  entire,  the  usefulness  so  universal, 
the  instance  so  fitted  for  all  cases,  and  the  economy  of  it  so 
handsome  and  wise  that  it  never  interferes  with  any  other 
duty,  is  never  complicated  with   contradicting  matter,  or 
Cross  interests  ;  now  these  are  such  which  no  case  can  alter, 
which  no  man  may  prevaricate, —  or,  if  they  do,  they  are  such 
which  no  measure  can  extenuate,  which  no  end  can  sanctify : 
and  these  are  either  laws  of  general  reason,  and  common 
tahction ;  or  spiritual  instances,  and  abstracted  trom  matter. 
Thus  no  man  may  blaspheme  God  at  any  time  or  for  any 
end,  or  in  any  degree ;  and  in  these  cases  it  was  rightly  said 
in  the  objections,  that  if  the  end  can  change  the  instrument, 
then  it  is  not  evil  to  do  any  thing  for  a  good  end,  because 
the  end  makes  the  evil  to  be  good.    But  then  in  other  cases, 
where  the  instances  are  materifj,  tied  up  with  the  accidents 
of  chance,  made  changeable  by  relations,   tied  in  several 
parts  by  several  duties,  filled  with  various  capaoities,^— there 
the  good  and  the  evil  are  like  colours  of  a  dove's  neck, 
differing  by  several  aspects  and  postures ;  there  abstractions 
are  to  be  made,  and  separations,  of  part  from  part,  of  capacity 
froin  capacity ;  and  when  every  man*  provides  concerning;  his 
share  of  influence  into  the  effect,  all  is  well, — and  if  one  fs^ils, 
it  may  be  evil  is  done  to  the  whole  production ;  but  it  is  not 
imputed  to  them  who  took  care  of  their  own  proportions. 
But  in  such  kinds  of  actions,  the  limits  and  measures  are 
extrinsical  and  accidental,  and  the  goodness  is  jiQt  essential, 
natural,  and  original;   and,  therefore,  the  whole  receives 
variety  by  necessities,  and  by  charity.    For  whatsoever  can 
be  necessary  by  a  necessity  of  God's  making,  that  is  lawful : 
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and  I  may  serre  any  greater  necessity  by  any  thing  that  is 
less  necessary,  when  both  necessities  cannot  be  served. 
Thus  David's  eating  the  shew-bread,  and  the  apo^Ies'  eating 
com  on  the  Sabbath^  served  a  greater  need  than  could  have 
been  secured  by  superstitious  or  importunate  abstinence.  In 
positive  and  temporary  commands  there  is  no  obligation^  but 
when  they  consist  with  higher  duties ;  "  Actus  imperati  uniiis 
virtutis  non  debent  prsejudicare  actibus  elicitis  alterius/'  The 
proper  and  natural  actions  of  one  virtue  are  ever  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  instrumental  acts  of  another.  As  an  act  of 
temperance  must  be  preferred  before  a  posture  in  worship-i 
ping ;  charity,  before  fasting  or  before  ceremonies :  that  is, 
the  more  necessary,  before  the  less.  It  is  more  necessary  to 
save  the  life  of  a  man,  than  to  say  my  prayers  at  any  one 
time,  and  therefore.  I  may  leave  my  prayers  in  the  midst,  and 
run  to  save  a  man  from  drowning.  This  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  stay, — the  other  can.  For  in  all  such  precepts  of 
affirmative  duty,  there  is  a  secret  condition  annexed,  and 
they  oblige  not  when  they  cross  a  negative.  And  it  is 
certain  there  could  be  no  usefulness  of  knowing  the  degrees 
of  good  or  evil,  if  it  were  not  for  prelation  and  election  of 
one  before  another.  To  what  purpose  were  it  that  we  aie 
told,  '^  Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,"  but  that  wf» 
should  neglect  one  and  do  the  other,  when  both  cannot 
stand  together  ?  and  this  order  of  degrees  is  the  full  ground 
of  dispensations,  when  they  can  be  allowed  in  divine  coDf^ 
mandments :  but  in  human  dispensations  there  is  another^ 
even  the  want  of  foresight,  the  imperfection  of  the  lawA 
themselves  which  cannot  provide  for  all  cases  beforehand, 
as  God's  laws  can;  and  therefore,  to  dispense  with  a  subject 
in  a  human  law  is  not  a  doing  evil  for  a  good  end ;  for  to 
break  a  human  law  is  not  intrinsically  an  evil^  though  OQ 
express  leave  be  given,^  as  the  case  may  happen :  but  wh€^ 
leave  is  given,  as  it  is  in  dispensations,  then  there  is  na  evil 
at  all.  And  something  like  this,  is  that  other  case  of  pre- 
scriptions, which  does  indeed  transfer  a  right  from  a  right 
owner,  as  it  may  happen,  but  this  is  a  doing  good  and  nqt 
evil^  for  it  is  a  preferring  a  certain  possession  before  an 
uncertain  right;  or  it  is  a  doing  a  greater  good,  that  is,  .a 
prelation  of  a  title  which  hath  more  evidence  and  puUie 
advantage  than  the  other.     Besides,  it  is  done  1^  public 
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consent/ in  which  because  every  particular  is  included,  there 
i8*no  evil  done,  but  much  is  prevented. 

7.  In  actions  the  material  part  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  formality,  the  work  from  the  affection :  that  may 
be  wholly  indifferent,  when  this  may  be  wholly  criminal. 
He  that  drinks  till  he  vomits,  by  the  physician's  advice, 
gives  none  of  his  affection  to  the  pleasure  of  any  thing 
forbidden ;  he  takes  it  as  he  takes  a  potion  or  pills,  which 
may  have  the  same  effect  with  drink.  But  when  the  material 
part  cannot  be  done  without  the  sense  of  pleasure  which  is 
forbidden,  then  the  end  cannot  sanctify  it:  and  therefore, 
although  to  drink  much  for  physic  may  be  lawful,  yet  pollu- 
tion may  not  be  desired  for  health,  because  that  cannot  be 
done  or  suffered  without  an  unlawful  pleasure;  and  so  also 
will  drinking  for  health  become  vicious,  if,  in  the  acting  of 
the  material  part,  any  part  of  our  affections  be  stolen  away, 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  excess  be  delighted  in. 

8.  He  that  makes  use  of  the  matter  of  a  sin  already 
prepared  to  which  he  gives  no  consent,  and  which  he  cannot 
help,  does  not  do  evil  for  a  good  end.  Thus  the  prophet 
called  on  the  priests  of  Baal  to  do  what  they  used  to  do,  that 
they  might  never  do  so  again :  he  was  no  way  the  cause  of  a 
sin,  but  of  its  circumstances  and  adjuncts,  that  it  be  done 
here  and  now,  and  this  is  not  against  the  apostle's  rule ;  time 
and  place  are  no  sins,  and  make  none,  unless  frequency  be 
added  to  the  time,  and  holiness  to  a  place, — and  then  they 
may  add  degrees  or  new  instances  to  the  sin ;  but  when 
neither  of  these  is  procured  or  injured  respectively,  it  is 
lawful  to  glorify  God  by  using  the  prepared  sin  to  good 
purposes.  When  a  judge  is  ready  to  receive  money  upon 
any  terms,  out  of  this  evil  we  may  bring  good,  and  cause 
him  to  do  a  good  thing  rather  than  a  bad ;  he  does  neither 
well,  but  that  is  his  own  fault ;  but  to  give  money  is  a  thing 
indifferent,  and  to  give  it  for  that  end  which  is  good,  makes 
it  better :  and  bribery  is  a  word  of  an  ill  sound  when  it 
means  an  evil  thing,  but  when  it  means  well  we  may  find  a 
better  word  for  it,  or  mean  well  by  this  :  though  concerning 
tbe  particular,  it  is  not  amongst  men  esteemed  certain,  that  it 
is  lawful  to  give  money  to  a  judge :  "  Sed  si  dedi,"  says 
Ulpi^^y  ^*  ut  secundum  me  in  bona  causa  judex  pronunciaret, 
iBstq^idem  relsitum ^bi^dictioni  locum  esse  :  sed  hie  quoqiue 
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orinf^n  contrahit.  Jndicem  enira  corrumpere  videtur :  et  non 
ita  prtdem  iraperator  nosier  constituit  litem  eum  perdere.** 
Whether  it  be  lawful  or  no  is  to  be  inquired"  in  another 
place  'y  but  as  to  the  present  inquiry,  if  it  be  lawful,  I  have 
accounted  for  it  already;  if  it  be  not,  it  is  not  to  be  done^ 
no,  not  for  justice'  sake.  For  in  this  case  we  no  way  consent 
to  the  evil,  but  endeavour  to  bring  good  out  of  that  evil 
which  is  already  in  being.  Thus  we  run  to  a  tyrant  power 
for  justice,  he  will  govern  whether  we  will  or  no,  the  sin  will 
be  acted  and  continued  upon  his  own  account ;  but  when  the 
evU  matter  is  thus  made  ready,  we  may  reap  as  much  good 
by  it  as  we  can  bring  out  of  it ;  and  in  this  sense  is  that  true 
and  applicable  to  the  present  which  is  urged  in  the  objection^ 
that  as  truth  may  come  from  falsehood,  so  may  evil  from 
good;  when  an  ill-gotten  power  is  apt  either  to  justice  or 
injustice,  we  may  draw  justice  from  it,  and  then  we  do  good 
without  co-operating  to  the  evil :  that  is,  we  only  do  deter^ 
ndine  an  indifferent  agent  to  the  better  part.  The  manner  of 
getting  the  power  is  wholly  extrinsical  to  the  ministration  of 
it:  that  is  wholly  the  fault  of  the  usurper,  but  this  which  ia 
our  own  act,  is  wholly  innocent.  If  Nero  sets  Rome  on  fire, 
I  do  no  hurt  if  I  warm  by  the  heat,  and  walk  by  the  light  of 
it;  but  if  I  laugh  at  the  flames,  or  give  a  faggot  to  it,  I  am 
guilty.  And  thus  the  Christians  use  the  heathens'  oaths  for 
their  own  security;  the  oath  is  good,  and  so  far  it  is  de- 
sired ;  that  the  oath  is  by  a  false  god,  is  the  heathens'  fault ; 
this  is  effected  by  these,  but  the  other  is  only  desired  by 
them.  This,  therefore,  is  not  a  doing  evil  for  a  good  end ; 
it  is  a  desiring  of  good,  and  a  using  the  evil  matter  which  is 
of  another's  procuring. 

9.  There  are  some  actions  criminal  land  forbidden' 'in 
certain  states  only,  as  to  kill  a  man  is  a  sin,  a  private  man 
may  not  do  it ;  but  the  same  man,  when  he  comes  to  be-  a 
public  magistrate,  may  do  it.  A  private  man  also  may  not 
do  it,  when  he  is  in  the  relation  and  protection  of  civil 
society,  because  in  that,  the  laws  are  his  guards,  and  the 
public  judges  are  his  defensatives ;  but  if  a  man  sets  on  me 
:by  violence,  and  so  puts  himself  into  a  state  of  war,  he,  by 
going  from  the  limits  of  civil  society,  takes  off  the  restraint 
which  that  society  put  upon  me,  and  I  am  returned  to  the 
liberties  of  nature ;  and  there  is  by  all  laws  a  power  given  a 
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man  to  defend  himself^  by  laws,  if  he  can,  and  if  he  cannot, 
then  by  himBelf  and  the  meana  of  nature  ;  and,  therefore,  to 
kill  him  that  would  kill  me,  is  not  to  do  evil  for  a  good  end, 
for  the  thing  is  permitted,  and  therefore  not  intrinsically  evil, 
and  whatsoever  is  not  so,  may  be  accidentally  good. 

10*  Some  of  the  instances  are  such,  which  are  disallowed 
by  most  men ;  so  to  tell  a  lie  for  a  good  end  is  unlawful, 
upon  supposition  that  a  lie  is  intrinsically  evil ;  concerning 
which  the  account  must  be  reserved  for  its  own  place :  for 
the  present,  it  is  certainly  unlawful  to  lie  for  any  end,  if  that 
supposition  be  true ;  but  if  lying  be  only  forbidden  for  its 
vncharitableness  or  injustice,  that  is,  for  its  effects,  then 
when  the  end  is  good,  the  instrument  is  tolerable.  By  these 
fldeasures  all  the  instances  objected  can  be  measured  and 
secured,  and  by  these  the  rule  itself  must  be  conducted. 
What  cannot  be  excused  upon  one  of  these,  is  wholly  to  be 
reproved,  as  being  a  direct  prevaricating  the  apostle's  rule. 

The  sum  is  this:  whatsoever  is  forbidden  by  the  law 
under  which  we  stand,  and,  being  weighed  by  its  own 
measures,  is  found  evil ;  that  is,  in  a  matter  certainly  for- 
bidden, not  for  any  outward  and  accidental  reason,  but  for 
its  natural  or  essential  contrariety  to  reason  and  the  law  of 
God,  that  may  not  be  done,  or  procured  for  any  end  what- 
soever. For  every  such  thing  is  intrinsically  and  essentially 
evil,  it  is  evil  without  change  or  variety,  without  condition 
or  circumstance,  and  therefore  cannot  be  made  good  by  any 
Buch  thing.  What  is  evil  in  some  circumstances  may  be 
good  in  others,  and  what  is  condemned  for  a  bad  effect,  by  a 
good  one  may  be  hallowed  ;  but  if  it  be  bad  of  itself,  it  can 
never  be  good,  till  there  come  a  cause  as  great  to  change  its 
nature,  as  to  make  it :  the  cruelty  of  a  man's  habit  or  his 
choice  can  be  turned,  but  a  viper  will  for  ever  have  a  venom 
in  his  tooth. 

But  this  rule  is  also  to  be  extended  to  cases  that  are 
duplicate,  and  relate  to  two  persons.  As  if  two  persons 
affirm  or  promise  contraries;  the  first  Bpon-a  presumptive 
power  and  authority  over  the  other,  and  Uiis  other  upon 
firm  resolution,  and  by  an  entire  power  over  him  or  herself; 
tiiough  I  am  bound  to  hinder  his  promise  from  passing  into 
fallacy  and  deception  as  much  as  I  can,  yet  I  must  rather 
sscure  my  o>vn.    The  reason  is,  because  he  who  had  no 
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power  pver  me,  could  not  pronuse  but  with  a  tacit  condition; 

and  though  he  were  guilty  of  temerity  and  an  interpretative 

breach  of  promise,  yet  if  the  other  fails,  he  is  directly  and 

properly  guilty.    This  is  still  more  evident  if  a  father  pro* 

mises  his  daughter  to  Titius  before  witnesses,  presuming  that 

his  daughter,  who  is  a  widow,  will  yet  be  ruled  by  him, 

though  she  be  at  her  own  dispose ;  but  his  daughter  hatl| 

solemnly  sworn  and  contracted  herself  to  Sempronius.     The 

daughter  must  be  more  careful  not  to  break  her  oath  and 

contract,  than,  by  verifying  her  father's  promise,  keep  him 

from  a  lie ;  and  this  was  the  case  of  Acontius  and  Cydippe 

in  Ovid», 

Promisit  pater  banc  :  hsc  adjuravit  amanli. 

Ille  homiiife,  haec  est  teitificata  Deain. 
Hie  metuit  mendax,  timet  h«c  perjora  vocari. 

Num  dabites,  hie  sit  major,  an  ille  metas  ? 

This  case  may  be  varied  by  accidents  intervening,  as  if  the 
daughter  be  under  her  father's  power,  she  hath  none  of  her 
own  to  contract  or  swear ;  but  in  an  equal  power  and  circum- 
stances, the  greater  care  must  be  to  avoid  the  greater  crime. 

These  cautions  are  all  which  I  think  necessary  for  the 
conducting  of  a  doubting  conscience  (that  is,  a  conscience 
undetermined)  in  its  danger  and  infirmity:  but  concerniog 
the  matter  of  doubts,  that  is,  indeed,  all  cases  of  conscience, 
they  are  to  be  handled  under  their  proper  matter.  Con- 
cerning interpretation  of  doubts  to  the  better  part,  obedience 
to  superiors  in  a  doubtful  matter,  favourable  and  easy  inteff 
pretation  of  laws  for  the  deposition  of  a  doubt,  though  I  was 
tempted  to  have  given  accounts  in  this  place,  yet  I  have 
chosen  to  refer  them  t^  their  own  places,  where  by  tb^ 
method  and  rules  of  art  they  ought  to  standi  and  where  tb? 
reader  will  expect  them.  But  concerning  the  cure  of  ^ 
doubting  conscience,  this  is  all  that  I  am  to  add  to  the 
forgoing  rules : 

A  doubtful  conscience  is  no  guide  of  human  actions,  bu| 
a  disease ;  and  is  to  be  cured  by  prayer  and  prudent  advice^^ 
and  the  proper  instruments  of  resolution  and  reasonably 
determinations ;  but  for  those  things  which  are  called  doubtfi^ 
and  the  resolution  of  which  is  the  best  way  to  cure  the 

*  Ueroid.  ep.  uu  159*  Uitscberl.  vol.  i.  p.  114. 
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infirmity  of  conscience,  they  must  be  derived  from  their 
several  heads  and  categories.  For  these  discourses  or  ad- 
vices of  conscience  in  general,  are  intended  but  as  directions 
how  to  take  our  physic,  and  what  order  to  observe  *  in 
diebus  custodisB ;'  but  the  determining  of  the  several  doubts, 
is  like  preparing  and  administering  the  medicines,  which 
consist  of  very  many  ingredients. 


CHAPTER  VI . 

OF  THE  SCRUPULOUS  CONSCIENCE. 


RULE  I. 


A  Scruple  is  a  great  Trouble  of  Mind  proceeding  from  a  little 
Motive,  and  a  great  In  disposition ,  by  which  the  Conscience, 
though  sufficiently  determined  by  proper  Arguments,  dares 
not  proceed  to  Action, —  or  if  it  do,  it  cannot  rest. 


u 


Qui  nimis  emungit,   elicit  sanguinem/^  said   Solomon^; 

Too  violent  blowing  draws  blood  from  the  nose ;"  that  is,  an 
inquiry  after  determination,  and  searching  into  little  comers, 
and  measuring  actions  by  atoms  and  unnatural  measures, 
and  being  over  righteous,  is  the  way  not  to  govern,  but 
to  disorder  our  conscience. 

That  it  is  a  great  trouble,  is  a  daily  experiment  and  a 
sad  sight :  some  persons  dare  not  eat  for  fear  of  gluttony, 
they  fear  that  they  shall  sleep  too  much,  and  that  keeps 
them  waking,  and  troubles  their  heads  more,  and  then  their 
scruples  increase.  If  they  be  single  persons,  they  fear  that 
every  temptation  is  a  vu^oKng,  that  *  burning'  which  the 
apostle  so  carefully  would  have  us  to  avoid,  and  then  that  it 
is  better  to  marry  than  to  suffer  it;  and  if  they  think  to 
marry,  they  dare  not  for  fear  tlji^he  accounted  neglecters  of 
the  glory  of  God,  which,  they  think,  is  better  promoted  by 
not  touching  a  woman.  When  they  are  married  they  are 
afraid  to  do  their  duty,  for  fear  it  be  secretly  an  indulgence 

•  Prov.  xxviii. 
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to  the  flesh,  and  be  suspected  of  carnality;  and  yet  they 
dare  not  omit  it,  for  fear  they  should  be  unjust,  aiad  yet 
they  fear  that  the  very  fearing  it  to  be  unclean  should  be  a 
sin^  and  suspect  that  if  they  do  not  fear  so,  it  is  too  great  a 
sign  they  adhere  to  nature  more  than  to  the  Spirit.  They 
repent  when  they  have  not  sinned,  and  accuse  themselves 
without  form  or  matter;  their  virtues  make  them  tremble, 
and  in  their  innocence  they  are  afraid ;  they  at  no  hand 
would  sin,  and  know  not  on  which  hand  to  avoid  it:  and 
if  they  venture  in,  as  the  flying  Persians  over  the  river 
Strymon,  the  ice  will  not  bear  them,  or  they  cannot  stand 
for  slipping,  and  think  every  step  a  danger,  and  every  pro- 
gression a  crime,  and  believe  themselves  drowned  when  they 
are  yet  ashore. 

'  Scruple '  sometimes  signifies  all  manner  of  vexation  of 
the  mind ;  so  Cicero  **  uses  it,  ''  Hunc  mihi  scrupulum  ex 
animo  evelle,  qui  me  dies  noctesque  stimulat  ac  pungit  :'* 
**  Take  this  scruple  out  of  my  mind  which  pricks  and  goads 
me  night  and  day."  So  also  in  St.  Jerome's  Bible « ;  "  Non 
erit  tibi  in  singultum  et  scrupulum  cordis,  quod  efluderis 
sanguinem  innoxium:"  ''  It  shall  not  be  to  thee  a  cause 
of  grief  and  scruple  of  heart,  that  thou  hast  shed  inno- 
cent blood." — But  in  the  present  discourse  it  hath  a  more 
limited  signification,  and  according  to  the  use  of  divines  and 
canonists,  means  an  unquietness  and  restlessness  of  mind  in 
things  done  or  to  be  done,  after  the  doubts  of  conscience  are 
determined  and  ended.  ''  Intolerabilem  perturbationem/' 
Seneca  calls  it ;  a  fear  of  doing  every  thing  that  is  innocent^ 
a^d  an  aptness  to  do  every  thing  that  can  be  suggested : 

mida  «G  tremebunda  crnestis 


Erepet  genibiu.  Si  Candida  jnwerit  lo, 
Ibit,&c.* 

Scruple  is  a  little  stone  in  the  foot ;  if  you  set  it  upon  th^ 
ground  it  hurts  you;  if  you  hold  it  up,  you  cannot  go  for- 
ward ;  it  is  a  trouble  where  the  trouble  is  over,  a  doubt  when 
doubts  are  resolved ;  it  is  a  ij^felle  party  behind  a  hedge,  when 
the  main  army  is  broken  and  die  field  cleared :  and  when  the 

^  Pro  Roscio,  c.  S.  Beck,  vol.  i.  p.  42.  *  Reg.  S5. 

*  Jnven.  vi.  5S5.  Ruperti. 
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06nBcience  is  mstracted  in  its  way,  arid  girt  for  action,  a 
light  trifling  reason,  or  an  absurd  fear,  hinders  it  from  begin- 
fag  the  journey,  or  proceeding  in  the  way,  or  resting  at  the 
journey's  end. 

Very  often  it  hath  no  reason  at  all  for  its  inducement, 
but  proceeds  from  indisposition  of  body,  pusillanimity,  melan-- 
choly,  a  troubled  head,  sleepless  nights,  the  society  of  the 
timorous,  from  solitariness,  ignorance,  or  unseasoned  impru- 
dent notices  of  things,  indigested  learning,  strong  fancy  and 
weak  judgment;  from  any  thing  that  may  abuse  the  reason 
hito  irresolution  and  restlessness.  It  is  indeed  a  direct 
walking  in  the  dark,  where  we  see  nothing  to  affright  us, 
but  we  fancy  many  things, — and  the  fantasms  produced  in 
the  lower  regions  of  fancy,  and  nursed  by  folly,  and  borne 
upon  the  arms  of  fear,  do  trouble  us. 

But  if  reason  be  its  parent,  then  it  is  bom  in  the  twi- 
light, and  the  mother  is  so  little  that  the  daughter  is  a  fly 
with  a  short  head  and  a  long  sting,  enough  to  trouble  a  wise 
man,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  a  little  bird. 
The  reason  of  a  scruple  is  eter  as  obscure  as  the  light  of  4 
glow-worm,  not  fit  to  govern  any  action,  and  yet  is  suffered  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  all  iti!(  enemies,  and  like  the  flies  of 
Egypt  vex  and  trouble  the  whole  army. 

This  disease  is  most  frequent  in  women,  and  monastic 
persons,  in  the  sickly  and  timorous,  and  is  often  procured  by 
excess  in  religious  exercises,  in  austerities  and  disciplines, 
indiscreet  fastings  and  pernoctations  in  prayer,  multitude  of 
liuman  laws,  variety  of  opinions,  the  impertinent  talk  and 
writings  of  men  that  are  busily  idle :  the  enemy  of  mankind 
by  the  weaknesses  of  the  body  and  understanding  enervating 
the  strengths  of  the  spirit,  and  making  reHgion  strike  itself 
upon  the  face  by  the  palsies  and  weak  tremblings  of  its 
own  fmgesB. 

William  of  Oseney  was  a  devout  man;  and  read  two  or 
three  books  of  rehgion  and  devotion  very  often ;  and  being 
pleased  with  the  .entertainment  of  his  time,  resolved  to  spend 
80  many  hours  every  day  in  reading  them,  as  he  had  read 
over  those  books  several  times;  that  is,  three  hours  every 
day.  In  a  short  time  he  had  read  over  the  books  three  times 
more,  and  began  to  think  that  his  resolution  might  be  ex- 
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pounded  to  signify  in  a  cun^nt  sense^  and  that  it  was  to 
be  extended  to  the  future  times  of  his  reading,  and  that  now 
he  was  to  spend  six  hours  every  day  in  reading  those  books, 
because  he  had  now  read  them  over  six  times.  He  presently 
considered,  that  in  half  so  long  time  more  by  the  proportiort 
of  this  scruple  he  must  be  tied  to  twelve  hours  every  day; 
and  therefore  that  this  scruple  was  unreasonable;  that  he 
intended  no  such  thing,  when  he  made  his  resolution,  and: 
therefore  that  he  could  not  be  tied :  he  knew  that  a  reso- 
lution does  not  bind  a  man's  self  in  things  whose  reasoni 
does  vary,  and  where  our  liberty  is  entire,  and  where  no 
interest  of  a  third  person  is  concerned.  He  was  sure,  that 
this  scruple  would  make  that  sense  of  the  resolution  be  im-^ 
possible  at  last^  and  all  the  way  vexatious  and  intolerable ; 
he  had  no  leisure  to  actuate  this  sense  of  the  words,  and  by 
higher  obligations  he  was  faster  tied  to  other  duties:  he 
remembered  also  that  now  the  profit  of  those  good  books 
was  received  already  and  grew  less,  and  now  became  changed 
into  a  trouble  and  an  inconvenience,  and  he  was  sure  he 
could  employ  his  time  better ;  and  yet  after  all  this  heap  of 
prudent  and  religious  considerations,  his  thoughts  revolved 
in  a  restless  circle,  and  made  him  fear  he  kn^w  not  what. 
He  was  sure  he  was  not  obliged,  and  yet  durst  not  trust  it  j 
he  knew  his  rule,  and  had  light  enough  to  walk  by  it,  but 
was  as  fearful  to  walk  in  the  day  as  children  are  in  the  night. 
Well !  being  weary  of  his  trouble,  he  tells  his  story,  receives 
advice  to  proceed  according  to  the  sense  of  his  reason,  not 
to  the  murmurs  of  his  scruple;  he  applies  himself  accord* 
ingly.  But  then  he  entera  into  new  fears ;  for  he  rests  in 
this  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  multiply  his  readings,  but 
begins  to  think  that  he  must  do  some  equal  good  thing  iit 
commutation  of  the  duty,  for  though  that  particular  instance 
become  intolerable  and  impossible,  yet  he  tied  himself  to 
perform  that  which  he  believed  to  be  a  good  thing,  and 
though  he  was  deceived  in  the  particular,  yet  he  was  right* 
in  the  general,  and  therefore  that  for  the  particular  he  must 
make  an  exchange.  He  does  so ;  but  as  he  is  doing  it,  he 
starts,  and  begins  to  think  that  every  commutation  being 
intended  for  ease,  is  in  some  sense  or  other  a  lessening  of 
his  duty,  a  diminution  of  his  spiritual  interest,  and  a  note  of 
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infirmity;'  and  then  also  fears,  that  in  judging  concerning 
the  matter  of  his  commutation  lie  shall  be  remiss  and  partial. 
Now  he  considers  that  he  ought  to  consult  with  his  superiors ; 
and  as  he  is  going  to  do  so,  he  begins  to  think  that  his 
superior  did  once  chide  him  for  his  scruple,  and  that  now 
much  more  he  will  do  it,  and  therefore  will  rather  seek  to 
abolish  the  opinion  of  obligation  than  change  it  into  another 
burthen ;  and  since  he  knows  this  before  hand,  he  fears  lest 
it  shall  be  expounded  to  be  in  him  an  artifice  to  get  himsdf 
eased  or  chidden  out  of  his  duty,  and  cozened  from  his.  obli- 
gation. What  shall  the  man  do  ?  He  dares  not  trust  himself; 
and  if  he  goes  to  another^  he  thinks  that  this  will  the  more 
condemn  him ;  he  suspects  himself,  but  this  other  renders 
him  justly  to  be  suspected  by  himself  and  others  too.  Well ! 
be  goes  to  God  and  prays  him  to  direct  him;  but  then  he 
considers  Aat  God's  graces  are  given  to  us  working  together 
with  God's  Spirit,  and  he  fears  the  work  will  not  be  done  for 
him  because  he  fails  in  his  own  part  of  co-operating;  and 
concerning  this  he  thinks  he  hath  no  scruple,  but  certain 
causes  of  fear.  After  a  great  tumbling  of  thoughts  and 
sorrows,  he  begins  to  believe  that  this  scrupulousness  of 
conscience  is  a  temptation,  and  a  punishment  of  his  sins: 
and  then  he  heaps  up  all  that  ever  he  did,  and  all  that  he 
did  not,  and  all  that  he  might  have  done,  and  seeking  for 
remedy  grows  infinitely  worse,  till  God  at  last  pitying  the 
innocence  and  trouble  of  the  man,  made  the  evil  to  sink 
down  with  its  own  weight,  and  like  a  sorrow  that  breaks 
the  sleep,  at  last  growing  big,  loads  the  spirits,  and  bringing 
back  the  sleep  that  it  had  driven  away,  cures  itself  by  the. 
greatness  of  its  own  affliction.  In  this  case^  the  religion  is 
not  so  great  as  the  affliction. 

But  because  a  scruple  is  a  fear,  or  a  light  reason  against 

a  stronger  and  a  sufficiently  determined  understanding,  it 

can  bring  no  other  work  to  the  conscience,  but  that  it  get 

.  itself  eased   of  the  trouble,   which  is  to  be  done  by  the 

following  rules. 
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RULE  II. 

A  Conscience,  sufficiently  instructed  by  its  proper  Arguments  of 
Persuasion,  may,  without  Sin,  proceed  to  Action  against  tke 
Scruple  and  its  weaker  Arguings  or  stronger  Tremblings. 

This  is  the  best  remedy  that  is  in  nature  and  reason.  St. 
Bernard  preached  rarely  well,  and  was  applauded ;  but  the 
devil^  offering  to  him  the  temptation  of  vain  glory,  he,  in  Us 
resisting  it,  began  to  think  that  he  had  better  leave  off  to 
preach  than  begin  to  be  proud;  but  instantly  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Ood  discovered  to  him  the  deception,  and  the 
devil's  artifice,  who  would,  at  any  rate,  have  him  leave  off  to 
preach ;  and  he  answered,  '  I  neither  began  for  thee,  nor  for 
thee  will  I  leave  off.'  This  is  a  right  course  in  the  matter  of 
scruple ;  proceed  to  action ;  and  as  the  reason  or  the  fear  in 
the  scruple  was  not  inducement  enough  to  begin,  so  neither 
to  leave  off. 

Against  a  doubting  conscience  a  man  may  not  work,  but 
against  a  scrupulous  he  may.  For  a  scrupulous  conscience 
does  not  take  away  the  proper  determination  of  the  under- 
standing ;  but  it  is  Uke  a  woman  handUng  of  a  frog  or  a 
chicken,  which,  all  their  friends  tell  them,  can  do  them  no 
hurt,  and  they  are  convinced  in  reason  that  they  cannot 
they  believe  it  and  know  it;  and  yet  when  they  take  the 
little  creature  into  their  hands,  they  shriek,  and  sometimes 
hold  fast,  and  find  their  fears  confuted,  and  sometimes  they 
let  go,  and  find  their  reason  useless. 

Valerius,  of  Hippo,  being  used  always  to  fast  till  high 
noon  of  festivals,  falls  into  an  illness  of  stomach,  and  is 
adivised  to  eat  something  in  the  morning;  all  the  reason  of 
the  world  that  is  considerable  and  pressing,  tells  him  he  may 
do  it  lawfully,  but  because  he  hatii  not  been  used  to  it,  and 
good  people  in  health  do  hot  do  it,  he  is  fearful  to  do  that 
which  others  do  not,  that  need  it  not ;  this  is  a  slight  ground, 
and  with  it  perfectly  may  stand  his  practical  determination 
of  conscience,  that  it  is  lawful  for  him ;  which  final  deter^ 
mitiation,  because  it  is  the  next  and  immediate  rule  of  actions, 
cannot  be  impeded  by  that,  which  suffers  this  persuasion  still 
to  remain,  —  because  the  doing  only  against  such  a  persua- 
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sion  can  only  be  a  sin ;  for  that  only  is  the  transgression  of 
the  immediate  law :  to  do  conformably  to  such  determination 
is  to  do  it  with  faith ;  and  if  the  scruple  can  lessen  it,  yet  it 
^nly  makes  the  man  the  weaker,  but  cannot  destroy  the 
assent. 

Add  to  this^  that  since  Scruples  do  soMetimes  make  men 
mad,  do  detriment  to  our  health,  miake  religion  a  burden, 
introduce  a  /vf  eariness  of  Spirit  atkl  tediousness,  ^-^  it  cannot 
lie  a  sin  %o  sto^  all  this  fvil,  smd  directly  to  throw  away  the 
fief iqple,  $.nd  proceed  to  cofttrary  actions.  *  , 

r  Sut  this  is  to  b6  u)iderstood  otily,  when  the  scruple  i& 
fltidchf  thelt  it  leaves^  the  c<^tnscience  prp.ctically  determined^ 
For  if  th^  scruple  pr^tail^  i:^Qn  hia  weakness  so  hx  as  tor 
rifl^  the  better  reasons,  the  eonscietn^e  loses-  its  rule  and  ita 
9e<^urity,  and  the  scru{)le  passes  into  a  doubt,  and  the  law 
tnto  a  consultation,  and  the  judgiii^nt  into  opinion,  and  the 
eonsciende  into  an  undiscerhing^  undetermnded  faculty. 

HHher  is  to  be  reduced  the  case  of  a  perplexed  conHi 
science ;  that  is,  when  men  think  that  which  part  soever  of 
tbff  contradiction  they  choose;  they  &in;  for  though  that  be 
impossible  to  wise  men,  yet  a}l  men  ar^  not  wise;  and  if  it 
we^  impossible  in  the  t^ing,  yet  it  is  certainly  possible  upon, 
AiQ  di8tempef*s  of  some  men :  and  because  a  man  hath  con- 
trary re^oiiings  and  divided  principles  within,  as  our  blessed 
j^ord  bad  a  natutal  desire  not  to  die,  and  yet  a  reasonable 
•lid  a  holy  spiritual  desire  to.  submit  to  his  Father's  wiU,  aii(^ 
if  he  please^  to  die ;  • —  so  hath  every  man  desires  to  please 
^  appetite,  or  secure  an  interest  of  secular  designs^  and  s( 
reason  to  serve  the  interest  of  bis  spirit  iii  spiritual  designs >. 
but'  althoUgb,  ill  our  blessed  Lord^  the  appetites  Of  nature 
weie  innocent  and  obedient,  and  the  spirit  alt^ays  got  a  dear 
Victory,  and  the  flesh  resisted  not,  yet  in  us  it  is  not  sO :  ferid 
sometimes  spiritual  complications  do  disturb  the  question^ 
ftnd  make  tiie  temporal  end  seem  religions  or  pious ;  abd  th€^ 
doiitrary  pretence  is  pious  too,  and  yet  a  duty  will  be  omitted 
\iAiiob  way  soever  be  chosen^  or  a  sin  committed  as  is  sup- 
posed :  here  the  case  seeiiis  hard.  It  is  certain  that  there  is 
HO  such  case  in  the  world,  that  it  is  necessary  for  ^  man  to> 
sin  which  part  soever  he  takes^-^aiid  uidess  it  b^  bis  own 
fittidthe  catinot  tbiidi^so;  but  some  m^  afe  wild  in  tbeir, 
Fe&s(»iings^.  aral^rr  in  t^rol^s,.  and  c^anot  u^tie  the  kjiot, 
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themselves  have  knit.  Some  are  weary,  and  many  are  in- 
volved, and  more  are  foolish ;  and  it  is  as  possible  for  a  mao 
to  be  a  fool  in  one  propositidii  as  itf  another,  and,  therefore, 
his  error  may  be  this,  that '  which  part  soever  he  chooses,  he 
shall  sin ;' —  what  is  to  be  done  here  ?  is  the  qitestiod.      \ 

The  case  is  this :  Pratinus,  a  Roman  soldier,  turns  Chris- 
tian, and  having  taken  his  military  sacrament  before,  and 
still  c6ntinuing  the  employment,  he  is  commanded  to  putt^ 
death  certain  criminals,  which  he  undeitak^s,  b6caU6§  ht  ]• 
bound  to  it  by  his  oath.  Going  to  the  execution  he  finids  thejff 
tv^ref  <^ondemned  for  being  Christians ;  tbenr  he  9tAtU,^  rer 
membering  his  sacrament  or  oath  on  one  side,  and  htcr  faitiU 
on  the  otiier ;  that  is.  His  religion  on  both ;  by  Which  he  is 
bound  neither  to  be  peijured,  nor  to  kill  his  brethren :  fh^^ 
question  is  not  how  he  might  expedite  his  doubt,  and  secutc; 
his*  conscience  by  choosing  the  surer  p&rt,  but  what  he  is  toi 
do, — this  perplexity  remaining,  that  is,  he  not  being  cdble  td  la^ 
aside  either  part  of  the  doubt ;  for  his  question  is  not  whetfaet 
of  the  two  he  shall  do,  but  is  persuaded  that  ta  do  eitbelett 
a  high  crime. 

1.  Concerning  this,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  ca8e»  bie  eqtoi^ 
and  the  event  not  to  be  distinguished  by  him  in  the  gfefltnew 
of  its  consequent  or  malice  of  it,  it  is  indifferent  to  hm 
which  he  chooses ;  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  rule  grvcrii 
which  he  must  take,  unless  he  could  he  Convinced  of  oile 
that  it  is  lawful,  and  the  other  unlawful;  but  in  this  catf 
that  not  being  to  be  done,  he  ought  to  know,  that,  in  this 
case,  he  sins  not  if  he  takes  either,  because  all  sin  is  with 
liberty  and  choice,  at  least  with  complacency :  but  his  error 
is  an  infelicity  and  no  sin,  if  he  neither  chooses  it,  nor  de- 
lights in  it,  which  in  the  present  case  he  is  supposed  not 
to  do. 

2.  But  if,  in  the  event  of  the  actions  and  parts  of  choice, 
there  be  a  real  or  apprehended  difference,  he  is  bound  to 
choose  that  part,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  less  sin,— this 
being  a  justification  of  his  will,  the  best  that  can  be  in  the 
present  case ;  but  if  lie  chooses  that,  which  is  of  worse  etetX, 

he  hath  nothing  to  excuse  it. 

.   .      .   ■  .       ..  .  ) 
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RULE  III* 

He  that  is  troubled  with  Scruples,  ought  to  rely  upon  the 
Judgment  of  a  prudent  Guide. 

The  reason  is^  because  his  own  understanding  is  troubled 
and  r^tlessy  and  yet  his  reason  determined ;  and|  therefore, 
lie  can'but  use  the  best  way  of  cure,  which,  in  his  particular, 
is  to.  follow  an  understanding  that  is  equally  determined  as  is 
his  own,  and  yet  not  so  diseased. 

^  ;Add  to  this,  that  God  hath  appointed  spiritual  persons, 
guides  of  souls,  whose  office  is  to  direct  and  comfort,  to 
give  peace  and  conduct,  to  refresh  the  weary,  and  to 
4M;rengthen  the  weak,  to  confirm  the  strong,  and  instruct  the 
doubtful ;  and,  therefore,  to  use  their  advice  is  that  proper 
remedy,  which  God  hath  appointed.  And  it  hath  alsa  in 
it  this  advantage,  that  there  is  in  it  humility  of  understand- 
ing, a  not  relying  on  our  own  wisdom,  which,  by  way  of 
^s^ing '  and  disposition,  will  obtain  of  God  that  we  be 
directed.  /'  Consule  bonos,  prudentesque  viros,  et  acquiesce 
eis»,'Vwas  an  old  advice,  and  derived  from  Solomon  and 
Xobit;*' lean  not  on  thy  own  understanding/' but  ask  counsel 
of  all  that  are  wise,  and  despise  not  any  counsel  that  is 
profitable. 


Rule  IV. 

Wlmi  a  Doubt  is  resolved  in  the  Entrance  of  an  Action,  we 
must  judge  of  our  Action  afterwards  by  the  same  Measures 
^      as  before:  for  jhe  that  changes  his  Measures,  turns  his  Doubt 
•     into  a  Scruple. 

Tjhb  reason  of  the  rule  is  this,  that  which  is  sufficient  for 
satisfaction  before,  is  sufficient  for  peace  afterwards.  A 
Christian,  in  the  diocese  of  Salamis^  being  faint  in  his  sto- 

•  Antonin.  in  8uin«  l,  p.  tit.  3,  c.  10. 
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mach  before  the  recieption  of  the  holy  sacrament,:  disputes 
whether  he  may  take  a  cordial  or.  a  glass  of  wine.  .  Upon 
inquiry,  he  is  told/ that  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament  '  vir^ 
gine  saliva/  'fasting/  is  a  custom  of  the  church  later  than 
the  times  of  the  apostles,  as  appears  by  the  Corinthian  usages 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul ;  that  it  having  no  authority  but, 
custom,  no  sanction  but  a  pious  fancy>  and  a  little  proportion 
and  analogy  of  reverence,  it  ought  to  yield  to  the  elicit  acts 
of. charity:  upon  this  account  he  being  satis^ed  drinks^ 
little,  is  well,  and  communicates  with  health,  and  joy,  and 
holiness.     But  afterwards  reflecting  upon  what  he  bad  done, 
he  begins  to  fear  he  had  not  done  well ;  that  he  had  done 
against  the  customs  of  the  church,  that  it  was  at  least  in?* 
firmity  in  him,  and  upon  what  account  with  God  that  should 
be,  which,  in  his  own  most  gentle  sentence,  was,  at  least, 
infirmity,  he  knew  not;  and  twenty  other  little  things  he 
thought  of,  which  signified  nothing,  but  did  something,— they 
meant  no  good,  but  did  great  evil :  and  finding  himself  got 
into  a  net,  he  calls  for  help,  but  is  told  that  he  must  get  out 
of  it  by  the  same  way  that  he  came  in,  and  that  which  wa^ 
the  sufficient  cause  of  his  doing  the  action,  was  sufficient 
also  for  the  justification  of  it,  and  let  him  confront  the 
reasons  which  introduced  the  action  against  these  flies  ap4 
little  pretensions  which  disturb  his  mind,  and  he  shall  ^find 
that  he  hath  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  debauching  and  prostif 
tuting  his  understtoding  to  such  trifles  and  images  of  argu- 
ment:  for  let  a  man  look  to  his  grounds  when  he  begins  to 
act,  and  when  he  hath  acted,  let  him  remember  that  he  did 
his  duty,  and  give  God  thanks.    For  if  any  just  cause  appear, 
for  which  he  ought  to  reprove  his  former  determination,  that 
just  cause  can  have  no  influence  upon  what  is  past,  if  the 
first  proceeding  was  probable,  and  reasonable,  and  disinterest. 
He  knows  something  which  he  did  not  know  before ;  and,  for 
the  time  to  come,  is  to  walk  by  this  newly  kindled  taper; 
but  if  he,  in  the  first  instance,  walked  by  all  the  light  he 
had,  he  is  not  tied  to  walk  it  over  again :  for  as  God  witt 
not,  of  a  child,  exact  the  prudence  and  cautions  of  a  man, 
but  in  every  age  expects  a  duty  answerable  to  the  abilities 
of  it;  so  it  is  in  all  the  stages  of  our  reason  and  growing 
understanding.    According  to  what  we  have,  and  not  ao» 
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^BKMFdiiig  to  what  we  have  not,  we  fihaU  gtv£  accoui^  Thi^ 
iis  iniended  to  prove,  that,  if  we  proceed  probably,  we  are  not 
tied  to  sofrow  and  pepeotaace,  thougb  afterwards  we  find  a 
greater  reason  to  tke  contrary ;  but  this  cOncludeB  more  in 
th6  present  question  of  scruple,  in  which  the  greater  proba-* 
tnlity^es  before,  and  the  less  ^omes  after. 
*  ^  But  the  rule  i«  to  be  managed  with  these  cauticms :  • 
'  *  1.  Take  heed,  that,  in  the  beginning,  we  do  not  mistake 
t>ur  dewlres  to  have  it  done,  for  a  sufficient  warrant  that  it 
mey.  For  if  we  enter  in  at  a  wrong  door,  or  at  the  windows, 
wt  must  go  back,  and  cannot  own  tiiat  entrance,  which  was 
like  a -thief,  or  that  action  which  was  done  with  more  craft 
Ifcan  prudence. 

-  2.  Be  not  too  easy  in  the  arginnents  of  probation.  For 
eHfhough  in  actions  concerning  our  eternal  interest,  God 
^expects  no  more  of  us  but  that  we  should  talk  by  the  mea- 
fiures  of  a  man ;  yet  we  do  not  perform  our  duty  if  we  act  by 
ihe  measures  of  a  child  or  a  fool.  If  we  could  do  no  better, 
«Ae  action  mi^t  be  more  reprovable  than  the  man ;  but  if  We 
tibtild  consider  better  and  wiser  than  when  we  reflect  after- 
wards upon  -what  we  did  before,  and  find  a  fault  or  a  sin, 
it  negligence  or  an  avoidable  error  in  the  principle,  we  cannot 
from  thence  bring  rest  and  confidence  to  our  consciences. 
-\  ^3.  ^Separate  your  question  as  much  as  you  can,  from  in- 
terestj-^that  your  determination  and  inquiry  be  pure ;  and  if 
more  arguments  occur  afterwards  than  did  in  the  first  in»- 
jjiiiry,  remember  that  it  was  well  enough  at  first,  if  it  was 
probable  enough ;  and  for  the  rest,  pray  to  God  to  accept 
you,  if  you  did  well  and  wisely, — and  to  pardon  you  in  what 
was  done  amiss,  or  negligently,  or  imperfecily . 


RULE  V. 

'■•.'.'■..  ■  : 

lA  ^rujmlous  Conscience  is  to  he  cured  by  Remedies  proper  to 
,  jhe  Disease f  and  Remedies  proper  to  the  Man, 

9)rat  is,  ithere  are  some  advices,  which  are  directly  in- 
Itended  for  the  lessening  the  scruple, — and  some  others, 
wMcfa  takeaway  the  sciiuple  b^  QUCKOg  th^  man,  and  taking 
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ct[his  distemperatiire.  Those  whicb  are  .dir^ctjy  iatej^ded 
against  the  scruple,  besides  the  rules  hefote  .(}Q$pribQdv  j9^f 
tfae^e :  ; 

Remedies  against  the  Scruple.  r 

1.  Let  the  afflicted  and  disquiet  man  oftei^  meditate  x^ 
the  infinite  goodness  of  Ood,  and  how  his  justifie  is  eqiiityi 
and  his  judgments  are  in  mercy ;  that  he  judges  us  by  what 
we  heartily  endeavour,  but  does  not  put  our  infelicities  into 
our  accounts  of  sins.  ; 

2.  Let  him  be  instructed,  that  all  laws/ Divine  and  hun^an; 
are  desirous  of  sweet  and  merciful  interpretations,  and  thai 
of  themselves  they  love  to  yield  to  necessity  and  to  charity ; 
and  that  severity  and  exactness  of  measiires  is  not  oi^ 
contrary  to  the  goodness,  but  to  the  justice  of  Gad,,  who 
therefore  will  pity  us  because  we  are  made  of  dust,  and  are 
"a  lump  of  folly  and  unavoidable  infirmities ;  and  by  die 
same  justice  by  which  God  is  eternally  angry  with  the  hliea 
angels,  by  the  same  justice  he  is  not  finally  angry  with  man 
-for  his  first  follies,  and  pities  all  his  unavoidable  evils.  '  ^ 

3.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  charity  is  the  fulfilling  tb^ 
iaw>  and  by  the  degrees  of  it  a  man  tends  to  perfection,  and 
not  by  forms  and  tittles  of  the  letter,  and  '  apices'  of  hand^ 
writing  or  ordinances.  And  that  if  he  loves  God  and  ddei 
his  best,  and  concerning  the  doing  his  best  makes  the  samd 
judgments  real  and  material,  that  he  does  of  the  other  ac*^ 
tions  of  his  life,  he  certainly  does  all  that  qan  belong  to 
him,  and  all  that  which  can  be  wise  and  safe.  He  that  actf 
according  to  the  reason  of  a  man,  ought  to  have  the  coilt 
Sdenc^s  of  ^  man;  for  na  other  confidence  qan  be  reason^ 
able.  That  is  charity,  that  we  do  carefully  and  wisely,  and 
follow  the  best  we  can. 

4.  Let  it  be  considered  that  to  incline  to  the  scruple,  ajiil 
neglect  the  stronger  reason  that  stands  against  it,  is  to  tal^g 
the  worse  end,  it  is  to  do  that  which  must  soen^  worse ;  and 
then  it  may  be  remembered,  that  if  the  man  is  afraid  arid 
troubled  with  the  trifle,  with  the  scruple,  when  he  hath 
stronger  reason  to  secure  him,  if  he  yields  to  the  scruple  and 
neglects  the  stronger  ^eason^  the  neglect  of  that  will  rua 
upon  him  like  a  torrent  and  a  whirlwind,— rand  the  scruple, .of 
the  bulrush,  will  not  support  his  building. 
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6.  Since  the  very  design  of  the  evangelical  covenant  is, 
that  our  duty  be  demanded,  and  our  sins  accounted  for, 
according  to  the  measures  of  a  man,  and  not  by  the  pro* 
portions  of  an  angel ;  and  that  all  our  infirmities  and  ig- 
norances, and  unavoidable  prejudices,  are  taken  into  account, 
beside  the  infinite  remissions  on  God's  part, — it  will  follow, 
that,  by  this  goodness  of  God  and  a  moral  diligence,  and  ,a 
good  heart,  we  are  secured,  but  we  can  never  be  secured  by 
our  own  measures.  For  let  us  weigh  never  so  exactly,  we 
may  miss  grains  or  scruples ;  but  to  snatch  greedily  a-t  the 
little  over-running  dust  of  the  balance,  and  to  throw  away  the 
massive  ingots  that  sunk  the  scales  down,  is  the  greatest 
folly  in  the  world.  *         ; 

^ . .  6.  The  lines  of  duty  are  set  down  so  clear  and  legible, 
are  so  agreeable  to  reason,  so  demonstrable  upon  their  proper 
principles,  are  so  easy  and  plain,  that  we  need  not  run  intjO 
comers,  and  sneaking  by-lanes  to  find  it  out:  if,  by  little 
undiscemed  minutes,  .we  were  to  stand  or  fall,  though  now 
there  are  but  few  that  shall  be  saved,  yet  but  a  few  of  those 
few  should  escape  eternal  death.  The  counsels  of  God  are 
not  like  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  double  in  their  sense,  in- 
tricate in  their  expression,  secret  in  their  meaning,  deceit^ 
ful  in  their  measures,  and  otherwise  in  the  event  than  they 
could  be  in  their  expectation.  But  the  word  of  God,  in 
the  lines  of  duty,  is  open  as  the  face  of  heaven,  bright 
as  the  moon,  healthful  as  the  sun's  influence;  and  this  is 
certainly  true,  that  when  a  thing  becomes  obscure,  tboi^gh 
it  may  oblige  us  to  a  prudent  search,  yet  it  binds  us  not 
under  a  guilt,  but  only  so  far  as  it  is  ox  may  be  plainly 
understood.  .         .  t. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  scrupulous  conscience,  it  is  not  the 
thing  so  much  that  troubles  the  mind,  as  the  indisposition  of 
the  part ;  the  man  hath  a  vicious  tenderness ;  it  is  melan-* 
choly  and  fear ;  and  as  every  accident  can  trouble  the  miser^ 
able,  so  every  fancy  can  affright  the  timorous ;  the  chiefest 
remedies,  therefore,  must  be  by  applications  to  the  man,  to 
cure  his  distemper;  and  then  the  scruple  will  work  no  more 
than  its  own  activity  will  enable  it,  and  that  is  but  little 
and  inconsiderable. 
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-  •. *  •     • 

Advices  to  the  scrupulous  Man.  , 

1.  The  case  of  the  scrupulous  man  is  full  of  variety,  or 
uncertainty :  so  that  it  is  as  easy  to  govern  chance,  and  th 
give  rules  to  contingency  as  to  him.  In  all  other  casen 
there  is  a  measure  and  a  limits  and  therefore  a  remedy  cati 
be  proportioned  to  it ;  but  in  this,  fear  is  the  disease,  and 
that  alone  is  infinite ;  and  as  it  commences  oftentimes  without 
cause,  so  it  proceeds  without  limit.  For  by  what  reason  it 
entered  in,  by  the  same  it  may  grow ;  that  is,  without  any 
(^use  at  all  it  may  increase  for  ever.  But  for  the  remedy, 
this  is  considerable;  that  the  worse  it  is,  the  better  it 
may  be  remedied,  if  we  could  consider.  For  when  fear  i^ 
grown  so  big  that  it  is  unreasonable,  the  cure  is  ready  and 
plain,  that  it  must  be  laid  aside  because  it  is  intolerable, 
and  it  may  because  it  is  unreasonable.  When  it  comes  from 
a  just  cause,  that  just  cause  is  usually  the  limit  of  it :  but 
when  it  is  vast  and  infinite  it  hath  no  cause,  but  weakness, 
and  it  appears  enough  in  the  instances;  for  the  scrupulous 
man  fears  concerning  those  things,  where  he  ought  to  be 
most  confident;  he  fears  that  God  is  angry  with  him  for 
not  doing  his  duty,  and  yet  he  does  whatsoever  he  can 
leahi  to  be  his  duty.  This  is  a  complication  of  evils,  as 
melancholy  is  of  diseases.  The  scrupulous  man  is  timorous, 
and  sad,  and  uneasy,  and  he  knows  not  why.  As  the  me- 
lancholy man  muses  long,  and  to  no  purpose,  he  thinks 
much,  but  thinks  of  nothing ;  so  the  scrupulous  man  fearii 
exceedingly,  but  he  knows  not  what  nor  why.  It  is  a 
religions  melancholy;  and  when  it  appears  to  be  a  disease 
and  a  temptation,  there  need  no  more  argument  against  its 
entertainment.    We  must  rudely  throw  it  away. 

2.  He  that  is  vexed  with  scruples,  must  fly  to  God 
by  prayer  and  fasting,  that  this  lunacy  and  spirit  of 
illusion,  which  sometimes  throws  him  into  the  fire  and 
sotnetimes  into  the  water*,  may  be  ejected ;  and  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  ^  may  come  in  subi^titti'- 
tion  according  to  the  promise  so  often  recorded  in  the  holy 
Scriptures. 

*  Mark,  ix.  22.  *»  James,  i.  5. 
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3.  Let  the  scrupulous  man  change  the  tremblings  of  his 
spirits  to  a  more  considerable  object^  ancl  be  sure  if  he  fears 
44ttle  things,  lejt  him  fear  great  things  greatly;  every  known 
^n  let  him  be  sure  tp  avoid,  little  or  great;  for  by  this  purity 
Jie  shall  se^k  God,  and  the  things  of  God,  peace  and  truths 
ifmd  the  honesty  of  his  heart  will  bear  him  out  from  the  mis- 
jc^hief,  if  not  quit  from  the  trouble  of  the  spruple  :  at  no  han<^ 
jlet  it  be  endured  that  he  should  think  this  disease  or  vicious 
Mndemess  in  spirit  is  able  to  excuse  him  from  his  duty  in 
greater  things.  Some  scruple  at  an  innocent  ceremony,  an< 
^against  all  conviction  and  armies  of  reason  will  be  troul)Ie< 
^^d  will  not  understand;  this  is  very  bad; — but  it  is  worse 
j^at  he  should  think  himself  the  more  godly  man  for  being 
jtbvs  troubled  and  diseased,  and  that,  upon  this  account^ 
^he  shall  fall  out  with  government  and  despise  it;  this  man 
iHurses  his  scruple  till  it  proves  his  death;  and  instead  of 
^curing  a  bile,  dies  with  a  cancer:  and  is  like  a  man  that 
,hath  strained  his  foot,  and  keeps  his  bed  for  ease ;  but  bv 
4ying  there  long  falls  into  a  lipothymy,  and  that  bears  hiip  to 
Jiis  grave. 

4.  Let  the  scrupulous  man  avoid  all  excess  in  mortifica- 
jtions  and  corporal  austerities,  because  these  are  apt  to  trouble 
itbe  body,  apd  consequently  to  disorder  the  mind, — and  by 
^tbe  previMling  fond  persuasions  of  the  world  they  usually  pro- 
.duce  great  opinions  of  sanctity  and  ignorant  confidences  of 
God's  favour ;  and,  by  spending  the  religion  of  the  man  in 
^exterior  significations,  make  him  apt  to  take  his  measures 
jTrom  imperfect  notices;  and  then  his  religion  ^hall  be  scruple 
j^md  impertinency,  full  of  trouble^  but  good  and  profitable  for 
little  or  nothing.  "  Admiratione  digna  sunt,"  saith  Cardan  <=, 
*'  quae  per  jejunium  hoc  modo  contingunt:  somnia,  super- 
Btitio,  contemptus  tormentorum,  mortis  desiderium,  obstinata 
opinio,  insania:  jejunium  naturaliter  prseparat  ad  hsec  omnia:" 
'*  It  is  wonderful  to  consider  what  strange  products  there  are 
of  fasting :  dreams,  superstition,  contempt  of  torments,  de- 
itire  of  death,  obstinacy  in  opinion,  and  madness ;  to  all  these^ 
fl^jting  does  naturally  prepare  us." — Ap.d  concerning   St. 

Hilarion  it  is  reported  by  St.  Jerome  ^,  '*  Ita  attenuatus  fuit 

•     -  -    .  .  -  •• 

*  De  verum  varietate.  Lib.  viii.  c.  10.  .  **  ^Kpist  lib.  iii. 
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jejimio  «t  Tigiliis^  in  i»ntam  exeso  corpore  ut  oftabuft  vix 
ii^rebat:  onde  nocte  infantum  vagitus^  balatus  pecornni) 
^Dftogitas  bourn,  voces  et  ludibria  dsBmonum/'  8cc.  ^'  That  ht 
twas  so  lean  and  dried  widi  fasting  and  watching,  that  bit 
Aeefh'did  scarce  cleave  to  his  bones:  then  his  desires  and 
iDapacity  of  sleep  wen(  away,  and  for  want  of  sleep  he  must 
needs  grow  light-headed,  and  then  the  illusions  of  the  devil 
^re  prepared  and  certain  to  prevail ;  then  his  brains  crowed; 
;uid  he  heard  in  the  desert  children  crying,  sheep  bleating, 
ImiUs  lowing,  and  rattling  of  diains^  and  all  the  fantastic  noises 
<hM8ed  by  the  devil." — Much  to  the  same  purpose  is>  by  St; 
4^&uiasius,  r^orted  of  St.  Anthony.  It  was  this  excess 
tiiat  made  St.  Jerome  so  scrupulous  in  reading  of  Tully's 
ipraldons;  it  was  not  an  angel,  but  his  own  dreams  that 
^hipped  him  from  making  and  reading  good  Latin  and  good 
sense.  After  long  fasting  it  was  that  St.  Gulslaoh,  of  Cro^ 
^^ald,  fought  with  the  devil ;  and  such  irregular  austerities 
hkye  been,  in  all  ages  of  superstition,  the  great  instrument  of 
Satan,  by  which  his  illusions  became  oracles,  and  religion 
was  changed  into  superstition,  €uid  the  fear  of  God  into 
timovousness,  and  inquiry  into  scruple. 

5.  L^  the  scrupulous  man  interest  himself  in  as  few 
<qu6stions^  of  intricate  dispute,  and  minute  disquisition,  as  he 
can ;  they  that  answer  fewest,  do  commonly  trouble  them- 
selves with  most.  Curious  questions  may  puzzle  every  man, 
<but  ihey  can  profit  no  man,  they  are  a  certain  disturbance, 
they  are  rebels  in  the  kingdom  of  the  inner  man;  they  are 
ijust  the  same  things  in  speculation  which  scruples  are  in 
ijMractice,  and  therefore  because  notice  properly  tends  and 
directs  to  action,  the  increase  of  them  will  multiply  these, 
i Avoid  them  therefore;  for  not  these,  but  things  practical, 
are  the  hinges  of  immortality;  but  the  other  break  the 
peace  of  the  superior  faculties,  they  trouble  the  under- 
standing and  afflict  the  conscience  and  profit,  or  instruct 
^no  .man. 

6.  He  that  would  cure  his  scrupulousness,  must  take 
xafe  that  his  religion  be  as  ne^r  as  he  can  to  the  measures 
Land  iusages  of  common  life.  When  St.  AMhony  w?ls  troubled 
vwith  a  scrupulous  conscience,  which  so  amazed  him,  that 
Jie  thpughtit  was  impossible  for  himever-to  arrive  at  heayen. 
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aa  angel  came  to  htm  in  the  likeness:  of  an  hermit,  or  rather 
an  hermit  spake  to  him  like  an  angel,  and  said,  'VNnnc  pau- 
lolum  laborando  manibus,  nunc  genibus  flexis  orando,  deinde 
corpus  reficiendo,  post  quiesceodo,  et  rursus  iterum  operando, 
AnJtoniy  sic  fiic  tu  et  salvus  eris:''  *'  Sometimes  labour  with 
thy  hands,  then  fall  on  thy  knees  and  pray,  then  refresh  thy 
l>ody,  then  sometimes  rest^  and  then  labour  again ;  and  so 
thpu  sbalt.be  3a¥ed."-rLet  us  take  care  that  our  religion  be 
Vke  our  life,  not  done  like  pictures,  taken  when  we  are 
dressed  curiously,^  but  looking  as  the  actions  of  pur  life  are 
4rl^ssed^— ^that.is,  so  as  things  can  be  constantly  done,  that 
14^  that  it  be  dressed  with  the  ustial  circumstances,  imitating 
the  e:samples,  and  following  the  usages  of  the  best  and  the 
mo^t  prudent  persons,  of  his  communion;  striving  in  nothing 
to  be  singular,  notMoing  yiolence  to  any  thing  of  nature, 
unless  it  be  an  instrument  or  a  temptation  to  a  vice.  For 
some  men  mortify  their  natures  rather  than  their  vicious 
inclinations  or  their  evil  habits,  and  so  make  religion,  to 
be  a  burden,  a  snare,  and  an  enemy.  For  in  scrupulous, 
that  is,  in  melancholy  persons  nature  is  to  be  cherished 
in  every  thing  where  there  is  no  danger,  that  is,  where 
-she  is  not  petulant  and  troublesome.  Such  men. have 
more  need  of  somethinp^  to .  repair  their  house,  than  to 
lessen  it.  ; ...  ; 

7.  Let  the  scrupulous  man  take  care,  that  he  make  no 
.TOWS  of  any  lasting  employment.  For  the  disease  that  is 
already  within,  and  this  new  matter  from  without,  will  cer- 
tainly make  new  cases  of  conscience,  and  new  fears  and 
vcruples  upon  the  manner,  and  degrees,  and  circumstances 
of  performance.  Therefore,  whatever  goQd  thing  they  in- 
tend, let  them,  do  it  when  they  can,  when  it  is  pleasant,  when 
it  is  convenient,  and  always  reserve  their  liberty.  For  be- 
sides that  to  do  otherwise  inust  needs  multiply  scruples,  it  is 
also  more  pleasing  to  God,  that  we  make,  otir  services  to  be 
every  day  chosen,  than  after  one  general  choice  of  them,  to 
{have  the  particulars  done  and  hated. 

•8.  But  that  I  may  sum  up  many  particulars  in  one.    The 

scrupulous  num  must  avoid  those  companies,   and  .those 

employ mentsi  and  those  book^  from  whence  the  clouds  arise, 

.espec^ly  the.  books  of  ineffective  .and  fantastic  notion,  such 
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as  are  legends  of  saints,  ridiculaiisly  and  weakly  imrented^ 
furnished  out  for  ideas>  not  for  actions  of  common  Iife>  with 
dreaihs  and  false  propositions ;  for  the  scrupulous  aftd  fearfat 
will  easily  he-  troubled,  if  they  find  themselves  fall  short  of 
those  fine  images  of  virtue  which  some  men  describe,  that 
they  might  make  a  fine  picture,  but  like  nobody.  Subh 
also  are  the  books  of  mystical  theology,  which  have  in  them 
the  most  high,  the  most  troublesome,  and  the  most  mys- 
terious nothings  in  the  world,  and  little  better  than  the 
effluxes  of  a  religious  madness. 

9.  Let  the  scrupulous  man  endeavour  to  reduce  his  body 
into  a  fair  temper,  and  enkindle  in  his  mind  a  great  love 
and  high  opinions  of  God  and  God*s  mercy,  and  by  proper 
arts  produce  joy  in  God,  and  rejoicings  in  the  Spirit ;  let  him 
pursue  the  purgative  way  of  religion,  fight  against  and  extir- 
pate all  vicious  habits  and  evil  customs,  do  the  actions  of 
virtue  frequently  and  constantly,  but  without  noise  and  out- 
cries, without  affectation  and  singularity.  That  religion  is 
best  which  is  incorporated  with  the  actions  and  common 
traverses  of  our  life;  and  as  there  will  be  some  foolish 
actions,  so  there  will  be  matter  for  repentance ;  let  this 
humble  us,  but  not  amaze  us  and  distract  us. 

10.  Let  all  persons  who  are  or  use  to  be  thus  troubled  with 
flies,  and  impertinencies  of  reason  and  conscience,  be  care- 
fully and  wisely  instructed  in  those  practical  propositions 
which  are  the  general  lines  of  life,  which  are  the  axioms 
of  Christian  philosophy,  which  hke  the  rules  of  law  have 
great  influence  in  many  virtues,  and  have  great  effect  to- 
wards perfection.  For  the  more  severe  the  rules  are,  the 
more  apt  they  are  to  be  the  matter  of  scruple,  when  they  are 
not  understood  in  their  just  measures.  Such  as  are.  It  is 
the  part  of  a  good  mind  to  acknowledge  a  fault  where 
there  is  none: — Not  to  go  forward  is  to  go  backward: — 
He  that  loves  danger  shall  perish  in  danger:  —  Hold  that 
which  is  certain,  and  let  go  that  which  is  uncertain. — 
There  are  many  more,  of  which  I  am  to  give  accounts  in 
the  next  book,  and  from  thence  the  scrupulous  may  derive 
assistances. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  scruples,  I  on  purpose  decline 
the  considering  of  it  here,  because  either  every  thing,  or 
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Qtothing  of  it,  is  to  be  bandied.  A  scruple  inay  drise  in 
the  doing  of  every  duty,  in  the  remembrance  of  every 
l^ipn;  and  to  stop  one  gap,  when  the  evil  maiy  enter  in 
%i  five  htmdred,  I  did  suppose  not  to  be  worth  my  labour. 
Ijc  therefore,  reserve  every  thing  to  its  own  place,  being 
(Content  .here  to  give  the  measures  and  rules  of  consciencer 
in  its  ^veral  kinds  and  differing  affections,  that  is,  in  all 
its  proper  capacities  which  can  relate  to  action. 


OF  THE 
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ALL  COLLATERAL  OBLIGATIONS. 


BOOK  11. 
CHAPTER  1. 

OF  THE  LAW  Ot   NATURE  IN  GENERAL. 


RULE  L 

The  Law  of  Natttfe  is  the  universal  Law  of  the  World,  or  the 
Law  of  Mankind,  concerning  common  Necessities  to  which 
we  are  inclined  bt/  Nature,  invited  by  Consent y  prompted  hf 
Reason,  but  is  bound  upon  us  only  by  the  Command  of  God; 

* 

"^^Ttf  (TOi  vpi  6f$a}ifjLav  yivaamiv  ri  v6fAog  fo^tko^,  xeu  ti  ra  rns  fturtft^ 
ffidiiy  said  die  apostolical  constitution  * ; ''  Be  careful  to  under-* 
stand  what  is  the  law  natural,  and  what  is  superinduced  upon 
it."  The  counsel,  abating  the  authority  and  reverence  of 
them  that  said  it,  is  of  great  reasonableness.  For  all  meri 
talk  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  all  agree  that  there  id  such 
^  niaterial  law  which  some  way  or  other  is  of  the  higfaedt 
obligation ;  but  because  there  ^e  no  digests  or  tables  of  thi4 

*  CooatiL  Apost  lib.  k  c,  6. 
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law»  men  have  not  only  differed  about  the  number  of  them^ 
and  the  instances  themselves,  but  about  the  manner  of  draw- 
ing them  forth,  and  making  the  observation :  whereas  if  the 
law  of  nature  were  such  a  thing  as  it  is  supposed  generally, 
these  differences  would  be  as  strange  and  impossible,  as  that 
men  should  disagree  about  what  is  black,  or  what  is  yellow, — 
or  that  they  should  dispute  concerning  rules  to  signify  when 
they  desire,  or  when  they  hope,  or  when  they  love.  The 
purpose  of  the  present  intendment  will  not  suffer  me  to  make 
large  disputes  about  it,  but  to  observe  all  that  is  to  be  drawn 
from  it  in  order  to  conscience  and  its  obligation. 

The  Law  of  Nature. 

'  Jus  naturae,'  and  '  lex  natur®,'  are  usually  confounded 
by  divines  and  lawyers,  but  to  very  ill  purposes,  and  to  the 
confusion  and  indistinction  of  all  the  notices  of  them.   *'  The 
right  of  nature,  or  'jus  naturae,'  is  no  law,  and  the  law  of 
nature  is  no  natural  rights*'    The  right  of  nature  is  a  perfect 
and  universal  liberty  to  do  whatsoever  can  secure  me  or 
please  me.    For  the  appetites  that  are  prime,  original,  and 
natural,  do  design  us  towards  their  satisfaction, — and  were  a 
continual  torment,  and  in  vain,  if  they  were  not,  in  order  to 
their  rest,  contentedness,  and  perfection.    Whatsoever  we 
naturally  desire,  naturally  we  are  permitted  to.     For  natures 
are  equal,  and  the  capacities  are  the  same,  and  the  desires 
alike ;  and  it  were  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  naturally  we 
are  restrained  from  any  thing  to  which  we  naturally  tend. 
Therefore,  to  save  my  own  life,  I  can  kill  another,  or  twenty, 
or  a  hundred,  or  take  from  his  hands  to  please  myself,  if  it 
happens  in  my  circumstances  and  power;  and  so  for  eating, 
and  drinking,  and  pleasures.     If  I  can  desire,  I  may  possess 
or  enjoy  it:  this  is  the  right  of  nature.     *  Jus  naturae,*  by 
*  jus '  or  '  right,'  understanding  not  a  collated  or  legal  right, 
positive  or  determined,  but  a  negative  right,  that  is,  such 
a  right  as  every  man  hath  without  a  law,  and  such  as  that 
by  which:  the  stones  in  the  streets  are  mine  or  yours;  by 
a  right  that  is  negative,  because  they  are  '  nuUius  in  bonis,* 
they  are  *  appropriate  to  no  man,*  and  may  be  mine ;  that  is, 
I  may  take  them  up  and  carry  them  to  my  bied  of  turf,  where 

^  Valla  ElegAnt.  libr  i¥.  c.  48. 
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Ae  natural,  wild,  or  untutored  man  does  sit.    But  this  is  n<it 
the  law  of  nature,  nor  passes  any  obligation  at  ail. 
And  indeed  nature  herself  makes  not  a  law : 


Nee  natani  potest  jnsto  seceraere  raiqnnm: 


•  I 


and  this  opinion  Cameades  did  express,  but  rudely,  and.  wa3 
for  it  noted  by.  Lactantius.  He  said  there  was  no  law  of 
^nature^  But  the.  Christians,  who  for  many  ages  have.fol- 
ioj^od  the  school  of  Aristotle,  have  been  tender  in  suffering 
,«^ph.  expressions^  and  have  been  great  promoters  of  Aristotle's 
.doctrine  concerning  the  to  ^v<ruiov,  '  the  natural  law.'  But 
indeed  Aristotle  himself  in  this  was  various  and  indetermined. 
^For  in  his  Ethics^  he  affirms,  that  some  thiuk  the  natural  law 
<tp,be  TO  fiev  pi.<reiy  eutivnrov  hou  Travraxoy  riiv  cuniw  £X€<  iuva/ur  i^^sp 
79.9ri/f  MM  evdahxai  iv  Ils^crai^  naUi^  ^*  unalterable,  and  of  the 
same  force  every  where,  as  fire  burns  here  and  in  Persia:" 
and  yet  he  himself  makes  it  mutable,  and  that  is  not  the 
same  among. all  nations;  for  so  he  in  his  Rhetorics**  says, 
jk^ri  yap,  o  fxavreiovrai  Ti^wavTEgy.^iaei  uomv^UaiOV  HOi  ^aiiMv^.naifV 
^iufJAa  KOivmia  wpo$  oMiiXoi/;  ^^  fjLuie  auvOnxit,  that  ^'  some,  dp 
yiyine^.^not  demgijstrate)  *'  that  some  things  are  just.or  v^njust 
)by  pature,  without. any  covenant  or  society;"  intimating,  thfi.t 
without  a  covenant  pr  contract,  tacit  or  explicit,  tjiere  caij 
"be  no  law:  and  if  it  depends  upon  contract,  it  must^.be 
variable  as  necessity  and  contingency  together;  and  so  he 
affirms,  that  there  is  nothing  so  naturally  just  but  it  is 
variable ;  .and  although  the  right  hand  is  in  mosjt  men  tjw 
strongest,  yet  in  some  the  left  hand  is.  To  ^lavefAnrifiov  ^Ua^Qv 
V&  koivav  a^s)  Kay  ava>J)yiav  lor)  tjjv  slpnfAevtiv^,  **  Distribui^ive 
justice  is  by  proportion;"  and,  therefore,  it  is  variable;  ana 
in  general  he  affirms  of  all  justice,  to  Je  c^iKaiov  ava>ayov,  ''jus- 
tice is  in  proportion  and  relation." 

For  justice  is  ox^ot^wv  ayaOov,  that  is,  ^^og  irsfov,  a  rela- 
tive excellency,  and,  therefore,  must  suppose  society,  and 
a  paction  or  covenant i  For  *'  a. man  cannot  be;unjusi 
to  himself,"  or  to  his  own  goods,  -which  are  absolutely 
in  his  power  ^:   ovh  ia-riv  aima  vfog  avrov    and,  therefore. 


.    .  ;  I 


«  Lib.  y.  c.  7.  Wilkinson,  p.  209.  '•  *  LiIk  i.  c.  14.  Howetl,^.  60. 

«  Ethic,  lib.  V.  c.  4.  Wilkinson,  p.  493.      '  Ethic*  lib.  v.  .    .  :   ' 
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Justice*  I  meaa  that  universal  virtue  that  contains  bU  else 
within  it,. 


is  a  virtue  that  hath  its  being  from  something  superinduced 
upon  nature.  Justice  is  natural,  as  all  virtues  are,  that  is, 
reasonable  and  perfective  of  our  nature,  and  introductive  of 
vrell-being :  but  nature  alone  hath  not  enjoined  it  originally, 
any  more  than  matrimonial  chastity  was  a  natural  law,  which 
could  not  be  at  all  before  Eve  was  created,  and  yet,  our 
nature  was  perfect  before.  *'  Justum  nihil  est  non  constituta 
lege,"  "  nothing  is  just  or  unjust  in  itself,  until  some  law*' 
of  God  or  man  does  supervene :  and  the  Sceptics  generally, 
and,  amongst  the  Dogmatics,  Aristippus  said,  that  nothing  is 
just  by  nature,  but  only  vipia  kou  Uei,  *'  by  law  and  custom  ;** 
which  in  what  sense  it  is  to  be  admitted,  I  shall  explicate  ih 
the  following  periods : 

Uthe  universal  Law  qf  the  World. 

^  xotvlf  vofM^,  SO  Aristotle  calls  it>»;  '^The  law  ot  ixiankind'' 
—  ^^  Commune  omnium  hominum  jus;**  —  so  Justinian*; 
which  is  not  to  be  understood  of  all  men  in  all  things 
absolutely,  but  especially  of  all  wise  or  civil  nations  that 
communicate  with  each.  Lucretius^  restrains  it  to  neigh- 
bours. 

Tone  et  funicitiem  ctepernnt  Jangere  habenteis 
FiiiitilttU  inter  fee,  nee  Itedere,  hec  violare. 

But  many  nations  have  thought,  and  some  think  so  still, 
that  they  may  hurt  stranger  people,  the  possessors  of  far 
distant  countries,  barbarous  and  savage  people :  the  Romans, 
who  were  the  wisest  of  all  nations,  did  so. 

Si  quis  sinas  abditus  altra, 

Siqna  foret  tellu»,  qoae  fulvom  mitteret  auram, 
Hosti^erat*. 

"  AU  people  whom  they  called  barbarous,  or  whom  they 
found  rich,  were  their  enemies." 


t  Theognis:  Graisford,  Poet.  Min.  Gr.  page  217. 

^  Blietor.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  »  Lib.  ix.  ff.  de  Jure  et  Jastitia. 

^  V.  1018.  EidiBtadt^  pa^fe  S37. 

>  Petr*  Arb.  sect*  exit*  Antonins,  page  S6S. 
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But  there  are  some  laws  of  natuie  wbick  belong  to  dl 
absolately,  to  whom  any  notice  of  the  true  Gcod  and  of  goed 
manners  is  arrived ;  particularly  those  which  belong  to  com- 
mon religion:  but  in  the  laws  of  justice,  the  law  of  nature  is 
more  restrained ;  because  it  does  npt  only^  like  the  laws  of 
religion,  suppose  some  communications  of  command  froBA^ 
God,  but  some  intercourse  with  man;  and,  therefore,  are 
oUigatory,  or  extended  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  aB4 
oommunication.  But  the  law  taken  in  its  integrity,  or  ae^ 
oording  to  its  formal  recisoni  is  the  law  of  all  mankind ;  for 
ail  men  in  all  things  are  bound  to  it. 

Concerning  some  common  Necessities. 

This  describes  the  matter  and  body  of  natural  laws. 
For  there  is  nothing  by  which  the  laws  are  denominated 
natural  more  than  by  this,  that  they  are  provisions  m^de  fi»f 
the  natural  necessities  of  mankind ;  such  are,— To  do  as. we 
would  be  done  to;  —  To  perform  covenants;  —  To  secure^ 
messengers  of  peace  and  arbitrators;— To  be  thankful  to, 
our  benefactors ; — and  the  like :  without  these  a  man  caniibl 
receive  any  good,  nor  be  safe  from  evil. 

By  this,  relation,  and  interchanging  reason,  it  is  therefom 
naceraary  that  these  laws  should  be  distinguished  from  all 
others,  because  these  and  their  like  proceed  from  the  same 
principle^  are  restrained  by. the  same  penalties,  written  in  the 
same  tables,  have  the  same  necessity,  and  do  suppose  soine^ 
thing  superadded  to  our  nature;  and,  therefore,  tb^t  these 
and  their  like  are  natural,  and  the  others  are  not,  must  be  by 
Illation  to  the  subject  matter. 

For  in  these  oa^es  and  the  like,  when  that  which  is  prci^ 
fitable  is  made  j«st,— then  that  whicih  is  natuml  is  made  tt 
law;  that  is,  when  the  law  tend8  to  the  same  end  whither 
nature  tends,  when  the  faculty  or  appetite  is  provided  for  by 
obedience  to  a  law,  then  the  law  is  called  natutal.  For 
since  all. good  and  just  laws  are  profitable,  they  are  laws, 
civil,,  or  religious,  or  natural^  according  as  they  serve  the 
end  of  the  dommonwealtb,  or  of  the  reUgion,  of  of  nature^ 
This  is  evident  in  the  code  of  the  Mosaic  law,  where  all 
laws,  being  established  by  God  under  the  same  prince,  could 
have  no  difference  but  by  their  subject  natter  ^  an4twben 
they  did  lie  in  one  body,  to  separate  one  from  the  other  by 
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firoper  appellativeBwas  not  easy^but  by  their  manner  of 
doing  benefit,  and  their  material  relations. 

To  which  we  are  inclined  by  Mature. 

':' .  That  which  is  usually  called  'the  law  of  nature/  is,  of 
itself,  nothing  else  but  ^  convenientio.  cum  natura  rationali/ 
'  a  consonancy  to  natural  reason  and  being.'  Some,  in  draw- 
ing the  tables  of  the  natural  law,  estimate  those  only  to  be 
nat^ral  laws  which  are  concerning  appetites  and  actions, 
common  to  man  and  beast.  *■  Jus  naturale  est,  quod  natura 
omnia  animalia  docuit;"  said  Ulpian™:  '^  That  is  the  law  of 
nature,  which  is,  by  nature,  taught  not  only  to  men,  but  even 
to  beasts  ;*'  for  they  also  are  under  her  power, 

— —  Magnis  agitant  snb  legibns  aevntn. 

The  same  definition  is  also  given  by  Aquinas,  and  many 
lawyers  after  Justinian*^,  and  almost  all  divines  after  Aquinas; 
Iwt  Laurentius  Valla "^  will,  at  no  hand,  endure  it:  '^  Nam^ 
jus  naturale  dicere  quod  natum  omnia  animalia  docuit,! 
ridiculum :"  ^'  It  is  ridiculous  to  affirm  that  to  be  the  law  of 
nature,  which  nature  teaches  to  all  living  creatures ;"  such 
as  are,  conjunction  of  sexes  for  conservation  of  the  kind, 
nursing  and  educating  children,  abstinence  from  some  certain 
mixtures  and  copulations,  abhorring  the  conjunction  of  some 
very  near  persons.  Concerning  which  it  is,  therefore, 
certain,  that  though  the  matter  of  these  laws  is  hugely 
agreeable  to  nature,  apid  some  of  them  are  afterwards  made 
into  laws,  and,  for  their  matter  sake  and  early  sanction,  are 
justly  called  natural  (as  I  have  otherwhere  discoursed  p),  yet 
they  are  made  laws  in  nature  only  '  dispositive,'  that  is,  by 
nature  they  are  made  candidates  of  laws,  they  are  prepared 
by  nature,  but  completed  by  God  in  other  ways  than  by  our 
nature  and  creation. 

The  reason  is,  because  that  which  is  natural  is  one,  but 
these  laws  admit  variety ;  and  amongst  wise  nations,  in  several 
cases,  have  and  have  not  obligation.  The  religious,  and  the 
priests,  and  wise  men  among  the  Persians,  did  not  account 
themselves  bound  by  all  these,  as  I  shall  discourse  in  the 

n  lib.  i.  ff.  de  Jostitia  et  Jure.  "  1.  2ik  q.  104.  art  2. 

.     •    Elegant,  c.  48.  p  See  Grieat  Exemplar.    - 
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foUonriiig 'nuintKers;  and  yet  they  were  then  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  wisest  men  in  the  world,  because  of  their  great 
empire  and  government,  which,  by  reason  of  their  great 
necessities  and  communications  with  mankind,  cannot  be 
done  without  its  proportion  of  wisdom.  But  if  nature  did 
make  these  into  a  law,  that  is,  if  it  comes,  by  creation,  and 
from  thence  also  the  penalty  and  coercion  is  derived  (for 
without  these  there  is  no  law),  then  it  were  impossible  the 
wise  Persians  should  think  it  commendable  to  do  that  which 
others  called  abominable,  since  in  all  those  things  in  which 
they  do  a  thing  which  they  call  unlawful,  they,  as  other  men,, 
felt  an  equal  sharpness  and  pungency  of  conscience. 

But  that  I  may  speak  closer  to  the  particular,  that  a 
thing  is  common  to  men  and  beasts  is  no  indication  of  9t 
law  of  nature,  but  only  of  a  common  necessity,  instinct,  or 
inclination  respectively.  For  they  do  it  without  a  law,  aod/ 
therefore,  so  may  we,  unless  something  else  besides  nature^ 
n^akes  it  a  law  to  us ;  for  nature  or  natural  desire  in  them^ 
and  us  is  the  same ;  but  this  desire  is  in  them  where  a  law^ 
cannot  be,  and,  therefore,  in  us  also  it  may  be  without  a  law. 
Beafi^  do  all  they  can  do,  and  can  love,  and  are  no  more 
capable  of  law  than  of  reason;  and  if  they  have  instincts  and 
inclinations,  it  is  no  otherwise  than  their  appetites  to  me^it; 
concerning  which  nature  hath  determined  all,  but  without 
proper  obligation :  and  all  those  discourses  concerning  th^ 
abstinence  of  beasts,  their  gratitude,  their  hospitality,  theii; 
fidelity,  their  chastity  and  marriages,  are  just  like  the  dis- 
courses of  those  that  would  make  them  reasonable.  Morq 
certain  and  true  is  that  which  was  said  of  old, 

**  Fishes,  and  birds,  and  beasts  eat  one  another,  because  they 
have  no  justice  or  laws  amongst  them,''  said  Hesiod^;  and 
the  like  is  in  Homer ', 

t  .       •  ■       .  ...  ...■-.•  .     • 

And,  therefore,  although  it  is  a  good  popular  argument, 

4  Op.  et  D.  275.  Oaisford,  p.  23.  '  II.  X'  ^^2* 
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Irbieb'is  used  against  unnatural  conjunctions,  ivhich  is  in  ihe 
Chreek  epigtam  % 

^  Abstain  from  such  impurities,  fbr  the  very  beasts  preserve 
their  natui^l  customs  and  conjunctions  inviolate;*'  yet  ttiis 
is  an  infinitely  uncertain  and  fallacious  way  of  estimating 
any  paHicular  laws  of  nature,  "because  it  may  as  well  be  'said 
to  'be  against  the  law  of  nature  to  be  drunk  as  to  be  ift- 
ciestuous,  upon  this  account,  because  cows  will  drink  lib 
more  than  to  quench  their  thirst :  atid  although  in  the  law 
df  Mos^fe,  beasts  were  put  to  death  if  they  were  instru- 
mental in  bestiality  or  murder,  fel  this  Was  in  ^  pcenain 
Domini,'  br  a  matter  of  dominion  over  beasts ;  and  the  wot^ 
'  pcefna/  or  *  punishment/  was  improper,  aiid  no  otherwise  >to 
be  Understood  than  that  of  Suidas,  in  his  story  of  Nibon,  whose 
Utatue  when  an  envious  person  had  whipped,  to  disgraice  his 
Memory,  because  in  the  Greek  games  he  had  won  fourteen 
hundred  crowns,  the  statue  fell  upon  his  head  and  crtii^d 
btm  to  death.  Toiflte  $1  ^^h^  iviils&aif  pivov  hri  tn  elftovt,  mH  oi 
^ia-iot  HAttVovrt&Wf  aMv  xatm  riv  v6fMv  tw  Apouidrrog  'Ahm(w* 
^^  His  sons  accused  the  statue  as  guilty  of  murder,  and  the 
Thasiahs 'threw  it  into  the  sea ;  for  so  was  the  law  of  Dtttco, 
the  Athenian,"  u^efopt^etv  poveiorrag  nai  ra  a4^J%«,  ^^  to  b^nilslh 
6Viery  thing  that  killed  a  man,  though  it  were  wood>'dtones, 
or  hatchets;"  ieui  you  may  see  tn  Demdstheiies^  Th^se 
ftlngs  were  tra^cal '  detestations  and  emblematical  prosecu- 
tions of  the  crime ;  but  the  men  "were  wilser  than'  to  believe 
it  really  a  punishment  to  inanimate  things.  The  same  is  true 
of  beasts  in  their  proportion,  whose  cruelty,  savageness,  or 
violent  revenges,  is  not  Houcta,  but  olove)  KOKia,  as  Origen  "  calls 
it,  "  it  is  like  pravity  or  wickedness,'' 

This  thing  is  so  much  the  more  considerable,  because  ii  i^ 
of  use  against  the  pretences  and  scruples  of  some  persons  in 
things  where  they  ought  to  be  confident.  St.  Jerome  says, 
that  beasts,  when  they  fCre  impregnated,  abstain  from  coition 
till  the  production  of  their  young,  and  that  this  they  do  by 


*  Brnnck,  vol.  iif:  page  33.  '  Orat.  contr.  Aristocratem. 

"  Colitr*  Celtaih. 
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Hie  law  of  nature ;  now,  upon  this  accbuniti  tb'in^jjoae  alaw 
upon  mankind  to  do  so  too^  is  weak  and  dangerous*  Bill 
yet  not  only  he  ^  but  Origan  y,  St.  Ambrose  *,  and  Sedulius  •, 
do  argue  to  the  same  purpose  upon  that  very  ground ;  most 
weakly  and  dangerously  exposing  married  persons  to  the 
greater  dangers  of  fornication,  and  depriving  them  of  all  the 
endesunoients  of  society,  not  considering  that  those  creatures^ 
and  those  men  whose  custom  was  otherwise,  or  laws  different^ 
had  '  vagam  libidinem,'  or  the  evil  remedy  of  polygamy. 
Beasts  indeed  are  so  ordered  by  nature^  but  without  a  law  ; 
as  there  is  no  law  for  lions  to  eat  flesh,  or  oxen  grass,  but 
yet  naturally  they  do  it*  A  beast  may  be  cruel  or  lustful,  qt: 
monstrous  and  prodigious  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  aj^titesf 
but  not  injurious,  or  the  breaker  of  any  sanction^  or  laws  oS 
justice.  There  may  be  *'  danmum  sine  injuria  fkcientia 
daftnm,"  says  the  law^,  and  it  is  instanced  in  bea3t»^ 
'f  Neque  enim  potest  animial  injuriam  fecisse  dici,  quodi 
aensa  caret  :"-^''  A  beast  that  hath  no  sense"  (that  is,  ik> 
reason)  **  or  perception  of  lawful  or  unlawful,  cannot  be 
said  to  do  an  injury;" — and  therefore  is  not  enable  of 
punishment,  because  he  is  incapable  of  a  law.  So  Justin 
Martyr,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  questions  and  answer» 
placed  in  his  woiks;  to  km  pauximrt  9rfa{e«;  Sia^aAXsiir  Tftfr 
AX9y»y  ra^fiang,  oiac  itmv  sSxoyov.  **  It  is  unreasonable  to  exact 
of  beasts  the  obUquity  of  their  actions,  because  they  have  n^ 
reason ;"  it  is  therefore  as  unreasonable  to  make  die  law  of 
nature  to  be  something  common  to  them  and  us. 

If  it  be  repUed,  that  the  lawyers  and  philosophers  mean 
^y,  that  these  material  instances,  wkidi  aide'  common  ,W 
them  and  us,  are  the  particulajrs  of  ike  law  t>f  nature,  and 
though  they  be  not  a  law  to  them,  yet  the  same  Utjngs 
which  they  do  naturally,  are  natural  to  us,  anbd  a  law  besides, 
that  is,  the  natural  law :  besides  that  this  is  not  usually  said 
by  them,  we  are  then  never  the  nearer  to  know,  what  is  the 
]ttm  of  nature  by  this  description  of  it,  for  all  things  which 
they  and  we  do,  are  not  pretended  to  be  laws ;  as  eating  and 
sleeping;  and  therefore,  by  what  measure  any  other  thiing 
should  be  a  law  to  us,  because  they  and  we  do  it,  is  not 

>  Lib.  i.  contr.  Jovin.  '  Horn.  5.  8iip.  19.  Genes. 

>  Lib.  i.  Comm.  sup.  Luc.  1.  *  In  cap.  5.  Eph. 

>  LUi.  i.  tf.  6i  Qnadrupes,  secC  S. 
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signified  by  thi^  definition,  6t  any  explication  of  it.  Let  uff 
lli^n  try  the  other  measures  which  are  uaual. 

Invited  by  Consent.  > 

The  consent  of  nations,  that  is,  public  fame  amongst  all 
6i  the  wisest  nations,  is  a  great  signification  of  decency  or' 
itideceiicy,  and  a  probable  indication  of  the  law  of  nature. 

•  ••••• »    ■ 

It  is  not  a  vain  noise,  when  many  nations  join  their  voices  in; 
attestation  or. detestation. of  an  action;  and  it  looks  as  ifrit- 
twe  derived  from  some  common  principle,  which  seexns; 
itither  to  be. nature,  or  contract;  .iand  then,  as.  in  the  firstj 
6ftte,  they  are  reasonable, — ^so,  in  the  second,,  they  aref 
directly  obligatory.  ."  Quod  apud  multos  unum  invemtnr,* 
ion  est  erratum  sed  traditum,"  said  .Tertullian**;  like  that' 
of •  Heraclitus,  Ta  nom  pamfizva  m<rra^—.i{  it  seems,  so  tp- 
the  communities  of  mankind,  it  is  genuine,  and  natural,  and: 

without  illusion. :    .    .  » 

-i^  Now  this.  is. true  up  to  many  degrees  of  probability ;  andr 
yet  it  is  rather  an  index  of  a. permission  of  nature,  than  of  a 
natural  obligation ;  it  tells  us.  rather,  what  we  may  do,  than^ 
what  we  must,  it  -  being  more  probable  that  all  nations  will; 
ii0t  consent  to  an  unnatural  thing,  that  is,  will  not  do  yio^ 
fence  ito  J  nature,  than  that  whatsoever  they  commonly  act- 
should  be  a. necessary  law^  and  the. measures  of  nature,  ori 
Hie  indication  of  her  >  sanctions ;  and  yet  it  is  still  more 
pfobable  that  the  Consent  of  nations  is  more  fit  to  be  used  as> 
a^ corroborative  to. a  persuasion  or  a  kind; of  actions,  than. a^ 
tUe  prime^motive  or.  introduction. ..  K^arurrov  \wavrai  'AvB^airov^ 
^vsa^cu  o'uvofjkokoyoSvTag  rcitg  fjiOnffOfjivotf,  said  .Aristotle ;  and' 
^  argumentum  est  veritatis  aliquid  .omnibus,  videri,''  said: 
Seneca^  it  is  a  great  strengthening  and  a  powerful,  prevailing; 
argument  to  have  airmen  consent  to  our  opinions  and.pro-i 
Msitions.  But  it  is  iii  many  moral  instances  as  it  is  in  the 
amrersal  opinion,  which  all  mankind  hath  cono^iiing  jewels,: 
where  they  consent  no  man. kno wis, how,  or  why:  and  cuoj 
n^  can  give  a  rational  account  why  so  great  value  should 

•  *         .  '  -♦  .  . .  .  - 

«  Hesiod,  Op.  761.  Gaisford,  p.  57.  '  Oe  praescdpt. 
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l>e  set  upon  a  diamond,  bat  because  it  looks  prettily  and  i^ 
lasting :  and  so  there  are  in  nature  decencies  and  lasting 
proportions  in  moral  instances  between  the  conscience  and 
the  action ;  but  yet  as  there  is  no  proper  and  effective  use- 
folness  in  diamonds  towards  the  life  of  man,  so  neither  is 
there  in  many  instances  in  which  the  consent  of  mankind  i» 
very  general.  And,  therefore,  this  is  very  far  short  of  a  law, 
and  is  no  certain  token  of  a  permissive  right  of  nature,  much 
less  of  a  law  or  obligation.     For, 

•  '  1.  Whole  empires  have  been  established  and  united  by 
violence,  and  have  laws  given  to  them,  and  they  received 
tihem  in  pursuance  of  the  conqueror's  interest,  and  their 
educations  have  been  formed  accordingly.  Ninus  formieft 
the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  his  son  was  flattered  into  the- 
reputation  of  a  god,  and  all  the  nations  under  that  sceptre' 
consented  to  the  worship  of  Belus ;  and  all  the  nations  with 
whom  these  men  conversed,  imitated  the  manners  of  the 
'•princeps  populus,'  and  in  their  banquets,  the  most  modest 
of  their  women  used  to  strip  themselves  stark  naked ;  and  it' 
was  counted  no  indecency,  but  she  was  rude  and  uncivil; 
that  did  not. 

>  2.  There  are  some  nations  so  wholly  barbarous  and 
brutish  in  their  manners,  that  from  their  consent  we  can 
gather  nothing  but  thorns  and  wild  briers :  they  are  the 
words  of  Porphyry,  l|  Jv  ob  'Ttpotrnxzi  roug  EifymfJLOvag  tSj  avB^airinif 
xoftc^iviBtrhcu  putrtag,  ^^  from  whom  we  must  not  learn  to  belie 
and  abuse  the  fair  inclinations  and  sentences  of  human 
na/ture."  .  And  therefore,  if  we  go  to  account  by  the  consent 
of  nations,  we  must  thrust  out  all  wild,  savage,  barbarous, 
and  untaught  pedple,  vofufiov  BdviMov  limy,  o^%<  to  fiapQa^mis^ 
rhiyap  roS  sQvoug  ovofia  vo/4txag  elpnfisyov  yevav  a'v>oJiWTixav  i&rt  v6/jL0if 
usrcxeifihw,  said  Michael  Psellus ' ;  '^We  must  into  the  account 
of  the  law  of  nations  take  them  only  who  are  subject  to  laws, 
the  well  mannered  people  only :"  but  then  this  also  will  be 
an  infinite  imcertainty.    For,  ;     .      ] 

<  r  3.  All  nations  to  the  Greeks  were  barbarous;  to  the 
Romans  also,  all  nations  but  the  Greeks  and  themselves  : 
^nd  to  the  Jews  all  were  heathens,  which  to  them  signified 
the  same  thing  or  worse.  :  i 

.  4.  And.dien  which  are  those  nations  whom  we  shall  caU 

^      .....:'■      •  In  Synopsi  LL. ■'   I  ■ 
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'  Moratiodpefi/  wiae  ^and  ^  weU  mannered  people?'  for  this  wili 
depend  upon  our  own  customs ;  if  they  be  like  our  customs, 
bioff  hms,  and  masmeiB  of  livings  tb^i  we  approre  them ;  else 
we  condemn  them. 

6.  iButvtfaea  let  ^us  remember  also  that  civility  and  Sait 
•ustoms  were  but  in  a  narrow  icircle,  till  the  Greeks  and  the 
Rcmians  beat  the  world  into  better  ^mattn^ra.  Ari^otle  says^ 
Hkoit,  in  his  time,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  which  were 
very  near  to  Greece,  divers  nations  were  eate]»  of  man'» 
fleshy  such  as  were  the  Achaeans  and  Heniochans,  and  divers 
imongst  the  Mediterraneans  were  worse  than  they. 

*  6.  The  greatest  pairt  of  the  world  were  .undiscovered\tm 
ihifi  last  age ;  and  amongst  them  the  rJuis  gentium'  was  to 
sacrifice  one  another  to  deembns ;  for  all  the  old  navigation 
were  by  maritime  towns,  and  the  inlands  either  were  left 
alone  in  iheir  own  wilder  manners,  or  it  is  not  knovm  what 
civilities  they  had.  So  that  the  ^  Jus  gentium'  must  needs 
have  been  an  uncertain  thing,  ivariable  and  by  chance, 
{Rowing  by  accidents,  and  .introduced  by  violence^  aiid 
llieirefore  could  not  be  the  measure  of  the  law  of  nature. 

7.  Add  to  these,  that  the  several  nations  of  the  world 
had  customs  of  their  own,  which  commencing  upon  unceHain 
principles,  have  h&exk  derived  to  their  posterity,  and  retained 
with  a  religious  fancy ;  becoming  natural  and  proportionaUe 
to  their  fiincies  and  their  fears,  and  they  would  rather  die 
than  do  an  act  of  violence  to  them,  and  bdieveditvto  be-the 
greatest  impiety  in  the  : world  to  break  them.  Herodotus 
tells  a  full  instanoe  of; this  in  a  trial  made  by  Darius. to  the 
Indians  and  Greek3.  He  asked  the  Gredks,  ^  what  they 
would  tako  to  ,4o  as  the  Indians  did,  who  ate  their  dead 
parents:^  and  friends,  and. accounted  it  the  mfist  honourable 
burial?'  they  answered,  '^  They  would  not  do  it  at  any  price.' 
And  when  he  asked  the  Indians, ' uponiwhaticonditiona  they 
would  be  mdttced  to  bum  the  bodies  of  their  fathers,  and  not 
to  eat  them,'  they  desired  him  not  to  speak  to  them.  o£  any 
ftoch  horrid  impiety  as  to  bum  their  fethers'  caccaste,  and  to 
deny  to  them-the  honour  of  a  natund  burial  in  the  bowels  of 
^heir ,  dear  •  ehildren.  ^^Bag  •  Acdfutu^  ^  -Custom .  is  the  -  genias ' 
or  spirit  of  a  man's  actions,  and  introduces  a  natus^^  a  facility, 
a  delight,  and  religion  itself.    Kak.  luif  .^T0  .adig-^iimw,  A^we^ 

f  Lib.  vili.  Polit.  c;4.  'In  Thalia,  99. 
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mePfwi  in^  ylynrcu*  ofMiov  yap  ti  td  iSo^  rj)  ^if^iei'  tyy^;  7^  to 
^ro^XoJU^  Tfl]i  oici*  Ira  y,  ri  fjfh  ^ia'i(y  roS  aiei'  ro  ii  tdp^,  rw 
^nxxauug^.  Custom  is  as  nature,  and  that  to  which  we  are 
ficcustomed  is  like  that  which  we  were  bom.  '^  For  that 
which  is  often,  is  next  to  that  which  is  always."  It  is  nature 
-which  is  always,  that  is  custom  which  is  frequent.  It  is 
possible,  that  nature,  in  many  things,  should  be  altered,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  that  custom  should,  in  any  thing ;  we  haTe 
«een  and  heard  it  in  a  great  instance  in  a  few  ages  last  paal. 
For  when  some  of  the  reformed  doctors,  by  their  private 
authority,  did  twice  attempt  it,  and  the  church  of  Rome  did 
twelve  times  publicly  endeavour  it,  to  get  the  Greeks  M) 
forsake  the  customs  of  their  churches,  and  to  reform  tbett- 
iselves  by  their  copy, — they  were  all  repulsed;  and  if  the 
Greek  prelates  should  take  the  people  off  Arom  their  M 
customs,  besides  that  the  great  Turk  would  do  them  a  mia- 
,chief  for  complying  with  the  western  Christians  his  enemies, 
-the  people  themselves  would  endanger  all  their  religion  Mftd 
iurn  Turks,  if  they  once  did  learn  that  their  old  customs  were 
not  necessary  religion:  and  therefore,  they  chose  to  stick 
secure  in  their  religion,  though  allayed  with  some  ^rora, 
Ulan,:  for  the  purchase  of  a  less  necessary  truth,  endanger 
the  whole  religion  by  taking  the  people  off  from  their  ^  jura 
^ntis/  the  ^  customs  of  their  nation.' 

8.  Some  nations  do  refuse  to  admit  of  some  of  those 
Mws,  which  others  call  '  the  laws  of  nature,'  and  such  which 
ii^^teed  were  given  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 


Non  foedera  legam 


UUa  colant,  placidas  ant  jura  tentstia  nKotes  *. 

And  excepting  the  care  of  children,  to  which  by  natural 
likeness  and  endearments  we  love  to  be  obliged,  and  so  less 
stand  in  need  to  be  tied  to  it  by  a  law,  excepting  this  I  say, 
to  which  beasts  also  do  as  well  as  we,  some  wise  persons 
have  observed  that  in  all  things  else  we  are  at  liberty,  that  is, 
naturally  tied  to  no  law. 

eT;  Y&i  nc  ion^  nonit  AiBfiuvMi  vifMf, 
Kai  &io7tf'i  TovTO  )^^ay,  a>c  tra^tq  "^y^t 
Qn^ah  rt  nrStf*!,  rUw,  rltinrwiriv  4>»MiV. 

>>  Arist.  Rhetor.  I.  i.  c.  11.    Holwell,  p^  50. 

*  Val.  Place,  iv.  102.    Wagner,  p.  102. 

k  ^nrip,  Piq^yH 9«    Friestley'iJeditioA  9£JMp.  vol.  viu^y*  60U 
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]But  the  instances  will  make  greater  indication  of  ithis  thah 
any  man's  affirmative.  The  Iduma^ans  are  thieves  and  mur- 
derers^ and  will  not  believe  that  they  do  amiss :  the  manner 
of  their  nation  is  to  live  very  much  upon  robbery,  and  plun-*- 
dering  merchants ;  and,  in  Homer's  time^  there  was  a  nation 
of  pirates ;  ovm  aio^ov  iv  vapk  rcHi  vaXaioTg  to  Xrirreuetfy  a}Ji  tvib^of, 
scud  the  scholiast';  '^  They  thought  it  no  disparagement  to 
steal,  but  an  honourable  and  a  glorious  thing;"  and  it  is 
worse  now,  and  hath  been  growing  so  ever  since  Nimrod's 
time.  Men  account  it  lawful  to  kill  and  steal,  if  they  doit 
by  nations,  by  companies,  and  armies,  and  navies :  and  Cato 
Had  reason  to  complain,  **  Fures  privatorum  furtdrum,  itL 
nervo  atque  in  compedibus  setatem  agunt,  fures  publici,  in 
auro  atque  in  purpura;" — and  particularly  A.  Gellius"  tells 
of  the  Egyptians  that  they  allow  of  thefts ;  and  the  wiser 
Lacedsemonians,  a  sober  and  a  severe  people,  taught  their 
young  men  to  steal  without  covetousness ;  so  they  pretended>,* 
not  to  enricTi  themselves,  but  to  encourage  them  to  fight  the 
better  by  plundering  well.  Pomponius  Mela"  tells  of  th* 
Augitse,  a  nation  in  Africa  whose  custom  it  was  that  every 
bride  should  be  prostitute  to  all  comers  the  first  night,  and 
she  who  had  entertained  most,  was  most  honoured  >arnd 
Solinus'  tells  of  the  Garamantici,  that  they  know  no  mar^ 
riages;  and  therefore  children  only  own  their  mothisrs,  fo): 
they  can  hardly  guess  at  their  fathers.  And  indeed  the  old 
world  did  do  such  vile  things,  contracted  such  base  customs, 
so  delighted  in  wickedness,  that  as  they  highly  provoked 
God  to  anger,  so  they  left  it  impossible  to  judge  of  the  laws 
of  nature  by  the  consent  of  nations.  Catullus  complains 
severely  of  this  popular  impiety  :  >      :  . 

Sed  postquam  tellos  scelere  est  imbuta  nefando,  ' 

Jnstitiamqae  omnes  copida  de  mente  faganint; 

Perfnidere  manns  fraterno  s^gnine  fratres ; 

Destitit  exstinctos  gnatus  lagere  parentes; 

Optavit  genitor  primsevi  funera  gnati, 

Liber  nt  innnptae  potiretur  flore  novereas ; 

Ignaro  mater  substeraeiis  se  impia  guato, . 

Impia  non  yeri.ta  est  divo»  scelerare  penates ; 

Omnia  fanda,  nefanda,  malo  permixta  farore 

Jii8ti6cam  nobis  roentem  avertere  Deordm  p. 

■  « 

>  See  Emesti's  Homer.  Odyss.  y.  73.  ">  Lib.  xi.  cap.  18. 

»  Lib.i.c.8.  o  iDap.4.  '   ' 

P  Epitfaal.  Pdd  etThetidos.  Cann/^.    Doerin^,  volil;  ^^  34t.  ^ 
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**  The  whole  earth  grew  so  impure  and  degederouS|  that 
they  drove  justice  from  them  as  their  enemy ;  brothers  washed 
their ;hands  in  their  brothers'  blood ;  the  sons  mourned  not 
at  their  father's  funeral ;  and  the  father  wished  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son^  that  he  might  lie  with  his  son's  wife;  the^ 
mothers  would  steal  secretly  into  the  embraces  of  their  sons ; 
and  they  feared  not  to  break  the  laws  of  hospitality,  or  cus«^ 
tom,  or  nature,  or  societies." — Now  from  hence  it  will  be 
impossible  to  derive  our  customs,  and  so  to  suppose  them' 
to  be  laws  of  nature,  which  are  openly  destructive  of  justice; 
And  upon  this  last  instance  it  appears  that  the  saying  of 
Polybius  will  be  of  no  use  to  us  in  this  question ;  hi  ii  tmo^ 
my  h  Toiq  HOfta  puo'iv  txovai  fiaX?^v  to  ^itrsiy  mcu  /jA  ev  rdig  Jie^So^ 
fcewK*  That/' for  the  laws  of  nature  we  must  seek  amongst 
them  that  live  according  to  nature,  not  amongst  them  whose 
natures  are  depraved  by  custom ;" — since  as  Andronicus  pf 
Rhodes  was  wont  to  say,.  '^  He  lies  not  that  says  honey  is 
sweet,  though  a  sick  man  refuses  it  as  bitter  and  unpleasant ;'' 
so  is  the  law  of  nature  perfect  and  immutable  in  those  nations 
who  are  endued  with  a  sound  mind  and  a  sober  judgment. 
This  indeed  is  true,  but  how  this  can  be  reduced  to  practice, 
will  be  found  inexplicable,  and  the  thing  itself  impossible; 
since  the  LacedsBmonians,  the  wisest  and  severest  amongst 
aU  commonwealths,  permitted  such  natural  injustices,  and 
would  breed  children  upon  their  own  wives  by  strangers, 
that  they  might  have  a  good  and  a  handsome  breed. 

9.  Some  tyrants  have  made  laws  to  serve  their  lusts,  or 
their  necessities ;  and  these  things  have  come  into  customs, 
and  laws  of  nations,  and  sometimes  have  been  suppressed,* 
or  spent  in  desuetude.  It  was  the  case  of  Seleucus^,  who,  in 
the  necessity  of  his  son  Antiochus,  gave  him  his  own  wife, 
and  made  it  a  law  for  the  future,  which  thing  either  was 
instantly  disgraced  or  rejected ;  or  else  St.  Paul  had  not 
heard,  or  had  not  taken  notice  of  it ;  for  he  thought  it  such  a 
fornication  as  was  ^^  not  so  much  as  named  amongst  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  one  should  have  his  father's  wife :"  indeed,  it  was 
not  named  '  inter  cordatiores,'  or  those  with  whom  he  had 
conversed;  but  in  Syria,  and  in  the  Pontic  kingdom  before 
his  time,  it  had  been  named,  and  practised,  and  passed  into 

4  Appian  de  Bel.  Syr. 
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a  law;  and  yet  that  kingdom  consisted  of  two  and  twenty 
xi€Udon»  of  distinct  languages.  There  was  another  instanod 
like  it  spoken  of  by  Cicero',  that  a  woman  married  het 
daughter's  husband,  which  exactly  was  the  same  undeceiicy 
and  incestuous  approach.  "  Nubit  genero  socrus,  auspioibud 
liuUisy  nullis  auctoribus,  funestis  ominibus.  O  muliens 
scelus  incredibile,  et,  prester  banc  unam,  in  omni  yita  inaudi*< 
film !''  Something  like  St.  Paul's  in^  oi/ie  Sfofii^treuy  but  yet 
sometimes  it  was  done,  and  not  only  before  his  time,  b«t 
long  after  tlus  monition  also,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Antonius 
Caracalla:  ^^Matrem  duxit  uxorem;  ad  parricidium  juhxft 
iacestum:"  BO  Spartianus.  Now  concerning  these  ihihg^ 
how  can  any  man  from  hence  take  an  estimate  of  the  law  of 
nature ;  for  this  cannot  be  of  the  law  of  naturie,  which  b«lli 
in  it  00  unreasonable  and  unnatural  complication^ ;  ahd  yet 
by  what  riile  shall  we  judge  of  nature's  law,  since  the  wisest 
persons,  even  Socrates  and  Cato,  did  such  things  which  &ky 
thought  fit,  and  we  call  unreasonable, — for  they  gave  theif 
wives  to  their  friends,  as  a  man  lends  his  beast  for  his  lieigb^ 
bour's  use. 

10.  There  are  some  nations  so  used  to  a  rude  unmannerly' 
pride  and  fierceness,  that  all  civility  seems  softness  and.  etfii> 
minacy.  To  this  purpose  is  that  which  Tacitus*  reports  of 
the  son  of  Pbmates  the  Parthian,  who  being  bred  up  with 
Tiberius  and  efformed  into  the  Roman  civilities,  was,  by  th« 
prince  his  friend,  sent  to  the  kingdom  of  Parthia ;  but  in  thd 
young  gentleman  Vonon  there  were  presently  observed  easi- 
ness of  access,  a  fair  civil  deportment  and  affability ;  ^'  obvid 
Qomitas :"  but  these  virtues,  being  unknown  to  the  Parthians, 
were  ^'  nova  vitia ;''  and  because  they  were  unknown  to  dieir 
^cestors,  **  perinde  odium  pravis  et  honestis,"  the  good  and 
the  bad  amongst  them  did  equally  detest  thcfm« 

1 1 .  Some  nations  have  left  their  good  customs  and  taken 
up  bad,  and  have  changed  their  natural  reason  into  uitnatural 
fbllies,  and  the  basest  sins  have  been  very  general ;  and  when 
God  warned  the  Jews  to  take  heed  of  the  manners  of  their 
l^ighboux  nations,  he  enumerates  vile  lusts,  which  were  the 
national  customs,  for  whit^,  God  affirms,,  that  he  ejected 
them  from  tbeir  habitations.  ^       r    •     . 

'  Orat  pro  Ciaent.  §  5.  Beck,  voL  iii.  p«  ^4.     ■  Annal.  Brotier.  lib.  ii*  §  9, 
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/  12.  Lastly^  there  is  no  consent  sttiong  natioiiff  lit  their 
CdstbniSy  nor  erer  W9is,  until  a  higher  principle  made  a  law 
and  tied  it  on  with  penalties ;  snch  d&  were  conquest,  nece8«> 
Bity,  contract,  reputation,  decrees  of  princes,  or  the  laws  of 
Oodj  or  of  a  religion,  vofio^  xoi  Xnti  avt>  nou  xaro  pifttai  iiaa^ 
'utifuva  MM  (rxaqavtrofAsva^,  and  neither  nation  with  nation,  not 
man  with  man,  nor  ^  man  with  himself  does  long  agree.        ' 

Indeed  there  are  some  propositions  which  all  the  world 
iigrees  upon',  such  as  are,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
thttt  there  is  a  God.  TaSra  o  '%>xm  Xeysi,  «ai  h  Pa^apog  khnf, 
Jui  0  *Hittipcrnig,  tuu  6  BaXa^riogt  Mdii  a  ffofig,  mm  6  jia-ofoi^.  **  Th^ 
6r^dk:  and  the  Barbarian,  the  Epirot  and  the  maritime,  th6 
^sd  and  the  unwise,  agree  in  £he  belief  and  profession  of  d 
£h)d :"  but  when  these  things  come  to  manners  and  customi^ 
they  differ  infinitely;  and  as  they  anciently  chose  severtd 
gods,  so  they  did  not  agree  in  the  manner  of  worshipping 
tiieir  gods ;  some  they  worshipped  by  praises,  and  some  by 
railings  some  by  giring  sacrifice,  some  by  throwing  stones; 
and  so  it  was  in  other  things.  Some  were  observant  of  their 
parents, — and  some  knocked  them  on  the  head  with  clubi^ 
when  they  came  to  a  certain  age,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  iBlian^ 
and  even  in  the  taking  care  and  educating  their  children,  ill 
which  nature  sems  most  to  have  made  a  law,  and  signified 
it  with  the  consent  of  nations,  yet  even  in  this  also  ther^ 
was  variety,  and  no  universal  law  naturally  established.  For 
some  nursed  their  children,  and  some  did  not;  sometimed 
they  were  left  to  their  mothers  without  any  provision  made 
by  their  fathers ;  sometimes  the  fathers  took  them  from  their 
mothers;  but  however,  yet  this  cannot  be  properly  derived 
firom  a  ^  jus  gentium ;'  for  if  it  be  a  right  or  a  law  at  all,  it 
is  a  ^lex  singulorum,'  it  *  belongs  to  single  persons'  and  to 
families,  and  is  common  to  man  and  beast,  and  hath  a  ne- 
cessity in  nature,  as  it  is  necessary  to  eat  or  sleep,  and  is  as 
necessary  to  families  as  the  other  are  to  single  persons :  but 
where  there  is  a  necessity,  there  needs  no  law,  and  cannot 
properly  be  any. 

From  aQ  which  I  conclude  that  the' jus  gentium,'  the  law 
of  nations,  is  no  indication  of  the  law  of  nature^;  neithet 

*  Maxim.  Tyr.  Dissert.  1.  Davis,  p.  4.  line  2  from  the  bpttom. 
"  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  1.  Davis,  pag.  6.  line  8  from  the  top. 
>  See  the  Prefkce  to  the  Great  Exemplar,  n.  25. 
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indeed  is  tl^ere  any  'jus  gentium* colktctively  fit  all;  .but  only 
4he  distinct  laws  of.  several  nations ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to 
J)e  taken  distributively ;  for  they  are  united  only  by.  contract> 
pr  imitation,  by  fear,  or  neighbourhood,  or  necessity,  or,  any 
other  accident  which  I  have  mentioned.  And  in  those 
things  in  which  they  hav.e  agreed  tacitly,  or  expressly,  they 
have  no  obligation  but  what  they  bring  upon  themselves,  as 
penalties,  forfeitures,  obloquies,  and  the  like:  which. they 
as.easUy  shake  off  wh^  they  have  power,  and  when  it  isi^r 
their  profit;  and  we  se^  it  in. those  who  have  killed  heralds 
Of  piinisters  of  pefice  and  of  religion ;  .which,  we.  say  commonly 
j^  a^nst  the  law  of  nations ;  that  is,  it  is  against  the  custom 
^f  them,  because  to  dp  so  is  to,  no  purpose,  a  spleenish  inr 
fffective  malice ;  and,  therefore,  although  of  no  usefulness^ 
lo^conjsequently  seldom  done,  yet  it  hath  been  sonxetim^^ 
and.no  pui^ishment  follows,  and  therefore  it  i^  no  l^w*  > 

^  ,  Now  that  this  opinion  may  not  wholly  ^eem  new,  I  fiwl 
Spmett^ing  of.  itafl^rmed^by  Cpnstantinus  Har^enopulus  f » 
j$yMOi  ii  vofju>g  safiv  ^rm  eQvog  h,  n  iQim  xf Syrai .  tiwk,  /*  The  JaSK 
of  ns^tions  i^  that  which  one  or  more  nations  use;"— and  he 
instance^jn  not  marrying  their  nearest  kindred,  amongst^ the 
f^reek^  and  Saurae  [Sarmatae,  I  suppose]  or  else  to  marry 
|)iem  as  the  Persians  use.  But  this  only,  where  it  happens 
^hat  jiations  c\o  cpnsent  in  great  propor^^ipns,  it  confiims  .our 
^sent  to  the  law,  and  publishes  its^  being  natural,;  in.  case 
that  of  itself  it  be  so.  , ..,  ;.^ 

Prompted  by  Reason. 

,,  Cicero  *  defines  the  law,  of  nature  to  be,  "  Recta-ratio  na- 
turae  c^ongruens,  diffusa  iu;  pmnes,  cpnstans,  sempiternai'f 
^'  That  right  reason  whiph  is  consonant  .to  .nature,  which'  is  in 
every  one  always  and.  the  sanae,.  that  is  the/  law  of  naturei:'- 
so  he,  and  froin  him  Lactantius;  but  that  is.not  exactly  true; 
!^ght  reaspn  is  tha  in^t|iUIne^t  of  using  the  law  of:  nature^ 
^d  is. that  by  which , together  with  the  consdence  (wticfaiia 
all  reason)  we  are  determined  to  a  choice  and.  prosecuitiovL  of 
it  purselyes,  or. ,  to,  a, ,  wijQingi^e^s  of  obeying  the  i  obliging 
power..  Toig  ^siov^  vqiaou^  v^oie^^iTM  Xoyta-fAloSf  xcu  ^otaa^^  aypw* 
voi  ymrour   ^^  Reason  entertains  the  Divine  laws  of  nature, 

"  J  Lib.  i.  tit.  1.  Prochir.  '  ^  —  .• 

>  De  Republ.  iii.— Priestley's  Cicero,  vqI.  vii.  page  998.     •    / 
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%iid,iio  is  made  a  most  vigUaht  Judge/'  said  Hierodles^-v 
Tbi%  ia  that  which  distingiiishes  us  from  beaats,  and  ^naluet 
as  capable  of  laws : 

Separat  hoc  nos 


A  grege  nratoram,  atqoe  ideo  veuerabile  soli 
:    Sprtiti  ipgeniom,  divinoi'iimque  capaces, 
Atqoe  exercendis,  capiendUque  artibo^  apti, 
Sensnm  k  ccelesti  demissnm  traximns  arce\ 

But  reasoa  is  not  the  law,  or  its  measure ;  neither  can  any 
man  be  sure,  that  any  thing  is  a  law  of  nature,  because  it 
seems  to  him  .hugely  reasonable;  neither  if  it  be  so'  indeed, 
.18  it  therefore  a  law.  For  it  is  very  reasonable  that  every 
.mtai  should  choose  his  own  wife,  because  his  interest  is  the 
greatest :  that;  every  man  should  suffer  as  much  evil  as  he 
does;  that  a  man.be  not  punished  for  evils  thdt  he  cannot 
Jhelp;  that  every  man  should  suffer  for  his  own  fault,  atfd  no 
BMUi  for  the  fault  of  another;  and  yet  these  are  not  laws 
in  all  places  where  they  are  reasonable.  Pythagbn^  in  Laei^ 
tius^  said  that  which  was  very  reasonable : ''  PlanteB  mansuete 
jDon  BQcendum,  veluti  neque  animali,  quod  noh  nbceat  honur 
jiilm8;''^'.A.man  may  not  hurt  a  gexide  and  a  sweet  plant, 
jnuoh.less,  a  harmless  and  a  profitable  beast /'-^Truly,  it  is 
unreasonable  a  man  should :  but  if  he  does,  he  bseaks  no  law 
by  the  mere  doing  such  an  action.  For  reason  can  demodr 
strate,  and  it  can  persuade  and  invite,  but  not  compel  any 
thing  but  assent,  not  obedience,  and  therefore  it  is  no  law. 

But  besides  this,  reason  is  such  al>ox  of  quicksilvear  that 
it  abides  no .  where ;  it  dwells  in  no  settled  mansion ;  it  is 
like  a. dove's  neck,  or  a  changeable  taffata;  it  looks  to  me 
otherwise  than  to  you,  who  do  not  stand  in  the  same  Ugfat 
.that  I  do  :  and  if  we  inquire  after  the  law  gf  nature  by  the 
rules  of  our  reason,  we  shall  be  imcertain  as  the  discourses 
of  the  people,  or  the  dreams  of  disturbed  fancies.  For  some 
having  (as.  Ludan'*^  calls  it)  '*  weighed  reasons  in  a  pair  of 
scales/^  thought  them  so  even,  that  th^y  concluded  no  trutih 
to  be  in  the  reasonings  of  men ;  or  if  there  be^  they  knew 
not  on  which  side  it  stood>  and  then  it  is^  as  if  it  were  not 


•  Necdhani,  p.  156,  uppermost  linc^  ^  Jav.  Sal.  15. 142. 

«  XXME196I.  vol.  Mp,  B99.  *  Vit.  A|ict.  c.  27.  Bipont.  vol.  ill.  p.  114^ 
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trf:  kR;f  ih«i(0  v^^e  tW  B^dptlcdt  ODd  when  Vom)  feokdo^ 
«wd  butidfed  Mghty^glii  ofitfitdaA  ^OMetnifig  tkd  ehkifedt 
good  or  end  of  mankind,  that  were  entertaitMd  by^ihd  wk«ftt 
and  most  learned  part  of  mankind,  it  is  not  likely  that  these 
wise  men  shi;»ukl  any  more  agree  about  the  intricate  ways 
and  turnings  that  le»d  thitbeTy  when  they  «o  Kttte  could  agree 
about  the  jotirttey^s  eftd,  ^hich  all  kgl^ed  c<mld  have  in  it 
no  variety,  but  must  be  one,  and  ought  to  stand  fair  in  the 
^jr#s  of  ail  nie»{^  and  to  iiiTitci  the  inddstsy  df  alt  maokind  tq 
^%  pfifsmtof  itw 

t  And  it  is  c^tain,  thattbe  baaeai^  of  ihings  haTe  been  by 
NKdtttt  AMni  dicAigbt  490  reasoaabley  that  they  really  chose  it, 
^irikl  pi^otinded  it  to  odiers^  And  thut  is  the  IeB»  woncUtft, 
^M  i^eu  GNEytistder^  tbat^  iii  defiance  of  all  the  ^^olisehtiitg 
4^0MOfiSr  And^i^  of  all  the  nationd  of  the  wtcrldy  som;^  feW 
%ttigie  persons^  wittier  ithanfoily^  bwd  not  eo  wise  as^  r!eaiK]»ii 
«o¥  i^Ugioii/fihtMtld  ssty  that  there  is^no  God:  such  were  Dm- 
•gt^lTflis  (Mileaitisy  Tfa^odortie  .Cynmaimie^  Protagorae :  ^d  it<is 
tho«igbt^LaciiLn  ulsot  but  they  that  dsmk  iM>y  ibust  ^6 
-eone^quavdy  beliei^e  tbat  nothing  is  'dishonest  that  tbey  ^OM 
r4o  iq  ptivate^  -  6t  with  tBspvnity •  Some  :haure  beli^v^  tiM; 
^thk-eis'nbthihg  in  itself  jdst^  jbut  what  id  fP(Aiable'^  9^  4AA 
G8irnead^j(^hoixi  I  before  iloted  out  6S  Laotantide)^  and  00 
•Afifltippus;)  f'-'     - 

v:  Nowibere  it  it  not  i^afficilM  to  eay,  that  in  thie  inqa^et 
after  the  law)  of  xMJltttrcl  ]by  tii^  proporliieila  of  xe»son^  we  tnmt 
dBxdude  aX  upr^asenabie^  bfi^sfa^  afld.mdnsttxyite  flet-tons. 
^ot  first  the  qu^stita  will  rctcnb/  ^ho  ^those  are :  whioh  ate 
smreaseriabie }i  asd.we  ste  not  td^  mrjeot.ihe  opinion  ^upOli 
l^^tence  it  is  tmreslsoQjBbfeyunlesaiiire  first  know  86iae  etrtaiifi 
!iiieas[atre8.  of  reason :  noi^  .wJd  cannot  take  loor  measuirsi  of 
iuasiffiL>firOm  liataf  e ;  ot  if  we  66,  We  cannot  ttdce  the  measuiwB 
«f  QatMrA  frcHA  reaftdn ;  that  it,  if  we  call  hiea,  unreaeoiidibk 
teoott^e  <tbey  speak  uttnatOFol  things^  theit  it  noott^  be  oertaiil 
lllatjwimt  i8>nkl4if^  CT  enttaturalyis  known>  iome  other  way 
thanibyjdae  prbpatA^m  of  treason ;  tor  the  reason  being  ihisi- 
Ukedifeivitis  dispropcrtioa  td  nature^  the  lawsof  natore  must 
be  foreknown,  and  therefore  are  not  be  proved  by  that  which 
comes  aft^f;  besides  th^s,  I  sa^j  the- wisest  of  men  in  their 
pjif^fig^fijipip,  a^'rfjlich  aii  were  w  fools  m  tbeirperisonai  so  far 
as  can  appear  by  all  their  other  discourses,  have  believed  the 
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worst  of  orimes  to  be  innoceait,  and  to  have  ia  t^iem  mi 
iiat«Fal  dishonesty.  Theodovue  alloifred  of  sacrilege,,  a&di.ai^ 
d^  thousands  wha  at  this  day  call  themselves  GhriatiamrQ 
Plato  allowed  adultery,  and  community  of  wives ;  sordid  Son 
crates  and  Cato.  Zeiio  and  Chrysippui^  approved  of  inee^l^ 
and  so' did  the  Persians :  so  that  we  may  well  say  as  Soeratea 
to  Pheedon ;  '^  when  we  hear  the  name  of  silver  or  iron,  alt 
men  that  speak  the  same  langua^,  understand  the  saioe 
thing :  but  when  we  speak  of  good  and  evil,  we  are  distracted 
into  various  apprehensions,  and  differ  from  each  other  and 
flrom  oursdves.*^  We  say  as  Pilate  said  of  troth,  ^  What  id 
truth?'  we  cannot  tell  what  is  true,  and  what  is  good^%a«d 
what  is  evil;  and  every  man  makes  his  own  opinions  to  lofe 
laws  of  nature,  if  his  persuasion  be  strong  and  viaLent* 
Tertullian^  coniiplained  that  the  old  pfailoeophe^a  4id  »Q>i 
<' leges  jiaturee  opiniones  suas  &cit  philoaophda."  And.yel 
it  is  without  all  peradventure>  thai  aU  laws  which  are  conifT 
monly  called  natural,  are  most  reasonable ;  th^  are  peifeoti^o 
of  nature,  unitive  of  societies,  necessary  to  common  life,  aA4 
therefore  most  agreeable  to  reason.  But  if  you  make  fiR 
wMgKuaig  of  these,  and  reckon  backward,  you  oannot  i|ri$dy 
and  demonstratively  reckon  from  reasoa,  or  coneieoty  or  %^n 
tural  inclinations^  up  ta  natural  laws. 

But  the  last  clause  of  die  rule  finishes  this  whol^  qiieitap^i 

Bou/id  upon  us  by  the  Command  of  God. 

' '  For  when  Gbd  made  man  a  firee- agent,,  he  by  natui;^igav(9 
him  power  to  do  all  that  he  could  desire;  and  all  thfl^^i^r'j^ 
naturale,'  'a  natural  right  or  power:'  and  it.needa  no  ivH 
stances;  for  it  is  «very  thing  he  could  desire  in  eating  ai^l 
drinking,  and  pleasures,  and  rule,  and  possession:  but  thei 
hm  was  superinduced  npon  this.  Right  is  Uberty,  bat  law  in 
a  fetter ;  nature  is  free  to  every  thing  which  it  naturally  do? 
sires,  to  iXf ^pov  to  fAfi^erof  tf9rnMfl»v,  aPo^iStTCfivtut  ATXig  ri^  io^pCvra 
o^f ,  said  Dio  Chrysostomus  r  ^'That  is  the  right  of  naJturo^ 
to  be  firee,  to  be  subject  to  no  law,  to  do  absolutely  whaA^r 
soever  pleases  us."  This  is  ^va-tKTi  %lfxfifiia  (as  the  law  calls  it) 
a-yyX^foSffa  wfarrei^  k',0w>£rM,  '^  A  natural  liberty  permitting 
us  to  do  what  we  list/' — **  Libertatis  proprium  est,  sic  .vivienst 

*  Lib.  de  anima,  e.  f  • 
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Hi  velis,"  said  Cicero*:  '*  It  is  not  liberty  unless  you  Ut©  as 
you  please :''  but  servitude  is  not  by  nature,  therefore  liberty 
rs^  For  where  nature  hath  an  appetite,  and  proper  ten^ 
dency,  it  cannot  deny  to  it  self  satisfaction;  whatsoever 
therefore  is  a  law  and  a  restraint  to  it,  must  needs  be  super^ 
induced  upon  it:  which  nature  herself  cannot  be  supposed 
lo  be  willing  to  do;  and  nothing  had  power  to  do  but  God 
only,  who  is  the  Lord  of  nature. 

'Aydf«S«oM-<  S*  ihiu  iww,  n  iroXXov  afiff-rn  7.  i 

It  Was  God  that  gave  justice  to  mankind :  he  made  justice 
byhis  sanction.— This  was  ex^uressly  the  sentence  of  Cic^ro^ 
speaking  of  the  law  of  nature :   '^  Est  recta,  et  k  numin^ 
Deorum  tracta  ratio,  imperans  honesta^  prohibens  contrariai* :" 
and  again, ''  Lex  vera  atque  princeps,  apta  ad  jubendum  et 
td  vetandum,  ratio  est  recta  summi  Jovis  ''^."  The  law  of  Aatur^ 
H  a  transcript  of  the  wisdom  and  will  of  God  written  in  the 
tables  of  our  minds^  not  an  sifripLafiiov  uai  x^W,  a  propluct  gf 
Mperience,  but  written  with  the  finger  of  God,  first  in  ^he 
tfiibles  of  our  hearts.     But  those  tables  we,  like  Moses,  brake 
with  tetting  them  fall  out  of  our  hands,  lupon  occ^^ion  of  the 
evil  manners  at  the  world :  but  God  wrought  them  again  fpr 
us,  as  he  did  for  Moses  by  his  spirit,  in  all  the  ages  of  the 
Worid,  more  or  less,  by  arts  of  instruction  and  secret  insi- 
nuation, by  all  the  ways  proportioned  to  a  reasonable  nature ; 
till  from  an  inclination  it  came  to  a  firm  persuasion,  and  sp 
to  a  law :  God,  in  this,  ruling  in  our  hearts  something  Bfter 
the  manner  by  whidi  he  reigns  in  heaven,  even  by  signifies 
tions  of  what  is  fit,  by  insfHrations  and  congenite  notices,  by 
fmtural  necessities :  but  this  thing  was  yet  no  law  till  God 
^Aso  had  signified  it  to  men,  after  the  manner  of  men,  th^ 
kl,  by  discourse  and  human  communications,  by  something 
that  taught  them,  and  obliged  th^m.  ^^ 

<■'  The  sense  of  this  is,  that  religion  is  the  first  and  greatest 
bdnd  of  laws,  and  necessity  is  the*  next:  for  though  many 
time  it  prevails  more  than,  religion,  yet  it  is  nqt  always  in- 

•  Off.  lib.  i.  c.  80.' sect.  1«.  Hensingcr.  p.  171. 

' '  Lib.  V.  D.  tie  statn  hemlnum.  liistitnt.  de  jare  periiiMiannn  Sect.:ct 

KbctUf. 

c  Ueuod.  Op.  et  D^  t76.  Gaisford,  p.  22. 

^  Philipp.  xi.  c.  12.  Priestley's  Cicero,  vol.  iii.  p.  1510. 

•  De  leg.  i.  end  of  c.  4.  '  ^'  '    '  '■ 
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eiiii^nt;  and  tbat^  wliichjs  nece9sary,to  society*  isJiKVOii-> 
rexiieaai  in. some  cases ;  and  when  power  comes. in^  jand  vtefsA 
goes  out,  there,  is  nothing  which,  can  make  or  continue  the 
law:  and  it  were  impossible^  that  all  the  wQi^ld. should  acrr 
knowledge  any  lawgi?er  but  God ;  for  nothing  else  eonid  be 
greater  than  all  matd^ind^  nor.  be  trusted  in  aU  ca«e^|i»or 
feared  but  he  alone.    And,  therefore,  the  heathen  princes^ 
when  they  ga?e  their  laws,  gave  them  in  tbe  name  of  a 
deky.     So  Numa,  Lycurgus,  and  others ;  which  was  not  a 
design  to  scare  fools  and  credulous  people,  but  in  some, 
instances  (excepting  only  that  tbey  named  aTali^  God)  was 
a  real  truth;  that  is,  in  all  those  things  which ^ccynmanded 
natural  justice,  honesty,  and  decencies :  for  tjbese  were.really 
the  laws  of  the  true  God* 

For  the  law  of  natifre  is  nothing  but  the  law  of  God^' 
j^¥en  to  mankind  for  the  conservation  of  his ;  nature,  and 
tlie  promotion  of  his  perfective  ^nde     A  law  of  which  a 
Mao  seeS;  a  reason  and  feels  a  necessity :  God  u^  the  law- 
giver.   Practical  reason  or  scooscience  is  the  record,  but 
tevdation  and  express  -declaring  it  was  the  first  publication 
and  emission  of  it,  and  till  then  it  had  not  all  the  s^emnitiee 
of  law,  thoixgh  it  was  passed  in  the  court,  aod  decreed,  and 
recorded.  .....: 

'  And  tiiis  is  the  perfect  meaning  of  those  words;  of  St. 
Faul^  ^'  But  for  the  law  I  bad  not  known  sin;"  that  is, 
although  by  natural  reason  and  the  customs. of  the  worldiK 
had,  or  might  have,  reasons  to  dislike  many  actions ;.  yet  till 
the lawdedared  it,  I  could  not  call  any  thing  a  sin^andiif 
St.  Paul  could  not,  neither . could  the  Gentiles:  .their  natuie 
was  alike,  and  St.  Paul  had  advantage  in  education*  and  yat 
his  imture  could  not  instruct  him  in  the  names  axtd  dif- 
ferences of  good  and  evil;  therefore,  Beitfaer  could  tte 
Gentiles  know  k  memely  by  nature.  But  yet  a  man  may 
^  become  a  law  unto  himself:"  so  St.  Paul  observes  of  the 
Gentiles,  who,  *'  not  having  a  law,  do  by  nature  the  Uiings 
contained  in  the  law,  and  so  become  a  law  unto  themselves^^ 
So  does  every  man  who  believ.es  lany  thing,  to  be  necessary, 
though  4t  be  not  so;  yet/,  be  becomes  a  law  to  hiinself,* 
because,  by  his  conscience  and  persuasion,  he  makes  to 
himself  a  law  or  obligation :  much  more  might  the  Gentiles 
do  so;  in  whose  nature  the  aptnesses  to  do  justice  and 


dii^iOliitton  tk>  laws  Hv^te  conereated  A^kh  th^it  und^rstlmd^ 
li^^  'W^U  tnigfa%  they  '  tecOMe  a  law  unto  themflielVesi' in 
th^d  ttdtaral  l^stAbees ;  for  if  opinion  can  make  a  law  to 
oiifsel^eft  m  M  tiYiIaWfnl  n^atter,  ina<cii  more  may  it  do  so  in 
a  biaifcter  that  is  b6  agreeable  to  out  A^ttite,  so  fitting,  so 
tiscfuU  BO  prepaired  to  becokne  ^  Ikw,  that  it  wants  only  the 
life  of  ^uf^ority)  siBdittidn,  and  piA>lioation :  but  though  the 
Gentiles  becanle  ^a  law  unto  ithc^sel ved>  by  this  me^tis^,  yet 
their  natural  reason  Was  not  yet  framed  into  a  law,  till  Gpd^s 
aMithority,  either  by  his  express  dettaration,  or  by  the  con^- 
sdence  of  the  maft,  that  '»,  directly  or  indirectly,  did  inter- 
itene :  '*  teatio^bnilim  reddenle  oonsteientia/'  so  St.  Paul ; 
'^.  their  iDonscieilce  bearing  witeieftst"  for  either  God  pub- 
lished these  laws  by  express  declavaMioh  and  voices,  or  eke 
b|f  i^bptinlmifg  «^il  4ih^  t^odi^ience  sudl  fears  and  opinions, 
iiku  paM^  ufMib  the  naan  tbe  tev6#ence  and  obligation  ^f 
lnwb.  in  both  Ith^e  there  W^  Vnnety :  though  in  the  l^,tMr 
there  'wtas;  ainotig^t  ihe  better  «oit  of  men,  a  move  regofaur 
Mi  ani^erfeai  ih^enoe  ^ind  eiedt :  '^nd  «iltbough  it  is  vary 
«rbbable  t^aft  >$Xl  the  meai^utei^^iy^  juistice  and  natural  laws  of 
Mke^ty  W^]<e  ^^^ij^y  published  to  the  pahiard^s  of  ibbe 
gr^t'Jktt^ffieis'ef  tbd  WOiM,  fet  wiien  some  of  tbe  posterity 
lost  thdr  tradition,  these  laws  were  maintained  by  n^re  isi'^ 
pferftet  tielations,  and  kept  iip  by  f eaw  and  secret  opinions 
vAiidk  tbe  Spirit-^  K>^  who  ik  ii^er  Wanting  'to  m^tt  in 
ihinge^eceisiiary^  was  plea^d,  in  Mn  l^^e  to  mankind,  to  pjd^ 
ihto  ^e  lieai^  of  men^  that  <men  ^migfat  be  governed  kf 
Intotmients  whidh  wouk  ^Gft  faili  • 

l^im^l.  Jerodie  affiles  ^-^'t^t  Ph»i^oh  ko^w  hissina  bf 
^^  taw  of  natot«>:^and4>f  Ijlite'it'^wa^tbat  I'eitultian  affiitmed^^ 
"^  <  ^ntd  '  legem' <Moy si  s«i^ipbbli^  in  tabnlis  lapideis,  legem 
ftiiil^se'bontendo  mib.  seriptatn,  que^  natufal^ter  intell^lwtat 
9t  ii  patiibas  iOOstlydSlebatur :  tiaiCi  unde  ^oe  jastoa  tntientml 
ei^,  si  ^Dxm  ilfaan  iJtmtuHalis  legid  jmtiiAsL  ptVBcedebat  ?  UoidB 
^Adb«a!ham)an^^  d4^nla4us,  tri  non  d^  asquitate  et  juMcfct^l 
legis  Imjna  Mturaiis?"  By^k  libe  £afthei%  livedo  by  thti 
JSmk  fwm  folmid  jutfl^,  \eaud' AJiittiiam  the  ffiend  of  G^d::  fot 
Ihisf  tbdugh  voi  writlcoi  in  iaUes'  of  Ktoue^  jret  it  was  written 
in  ibei  tables  of  tirar  h^artib^  th«l  is^  it  was>  by  God,  so  ioii 
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pfioted  io  tiMk  ooms^to^cii,  tbAt:;  jbb?y  H^ere,  by  it^  fki^f^^tly^ 
instructed  how  to  walk  and  p]^|k6^  {ipd ;  {^n4,  tbf«;|i«.  (hfi^ 
wkioii  wras  9udby  Ml»g(^0^^  in  Sopt^ool^fs,  an4  wJiicU  Apol- 
lomuB  did  one  agwiai  thie  ^ict  of  N'Wp* 

Ouf  fi  ^uvqpiof  tSv  jeaT«  ^w  Aue>i, 

fMiffiyfAit&'^  fip-r  iy^avnx  jc^^-^EtXtf  &i$y 
No^i/MA  ^«^d«u  ^Toy  ovd*  vWi^^^aiMirv^ 
Ou  yif  T»  nJy  ti  nax^^^ »  ^^^*  '^^  ^^^ 

^'  This  w  ft  thi)Dg  wMob  mitim:  betaven  j^or  hell  h^Lth  iaiABbi 
by  'Miy  neyr  lOr  express  sanction :  fpr  God  l^tifh  glyj^  m 
oidiar  kniTB.  Bill  ne^er  (Ud  I  think  thitt  thy  comms^ds  cou)4 
erer  {urenraii  so,:  that  it  (CiQuld  be  po^ible  that  thoii,  being  4 
BiDrtal  man,  sboidd  pnevaricate  tbe  luk^^ritten  aod  potient  l^iwis 
odaodM  For  these  laws  !a;re  Dot  of  to-day  or  yest^rday«  but 
they  aiie  eternal^  a»d  timr  piijncipl9  i^  sj^prei;,  ^Ad  ftwft 

And«  there£Dre,  Philo  isays,  the  l%w  of  mature  is  a  Is^Wj 
k^  aJkivAro9  fpsrw»(  hMamr^  i^^am^  TU9r«}dsif^  '{ l^g^ray^n  iiji  ^^ 
i«iator4jal  undersisisidiag  by  an  Mnmortel  m4ui^«"  .  Ift  ^]m 
vdiols  ^Sbik,  God  is  as  the  Snn,  and  ibbe  eoo^fsieqpie  ,^  tb^ 
eyiet  or  ebe  Ood,  or  Aoaxie  angel  from  him^  b^ng  jtb^  '  int^-^ 
kotpft  flgens,^  did  iQforia^  oiur  reaspa,  BuJ^qplyJAg  tha  fi^^e  pf 
ttsAural  fsucukieSf  and  fceuig  a  contieiiial  m99it^  (^  Ab^ 
Jjstfs  gfioerally  heliisvey  and  some  GhMtjajan*  f^sp/^cially  MhhU 
tfaoee  (Mr  four  eges  since-t  which  Adat»  -dp  MsM^isco  )i^  iwi>^ 
to  call  '  Eiias^s  p«Mr :'  aomfithing  flyJQg  &(MKi  heavf^  ^itti 
profusions  fi»r  our  needs.  And  /die  glo09#  aQd  -(F^^e)lPva 
Pfliifiidnais,  ai^d,  fasiiMie  iheia,  Maimomdes*  &pip  iv^hpni,  I 
suppose,  they  had  it»TT-«ffirin  this  to  be  tli^  .^oefmipg  of  Oavi^i 
in  the  jburth  pAalm,  '^  Qfier  the  «acni6c<e  (9if  righteouspe^  y^' 
it  foUowB,  "^  Qui^  «DiQttfitrai>it?"  ''  Who  sitill  >sbow  w  any 
good?*^'  BKho  rarili  tell  tts  wjbat  iis  justios^  .Apd  di#ctare  (J^ 
MOttsttiiBS  of  good  and  erill  jQi  ansiff^s,  ''  ;Sig99kt!W  ^ 
sifiier  oQs  luHMa  nikvs  iui,  Dwane/'  '^  tbou  hi^it  oofii^j^o^ 
tjbe  li^  of  Jthy  jeountenanos  upods  im/!  ^f  ut  i9K»yyio«|t/!  a§  M  ^ 
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in  aapther  p8alm>  '*  in  lumine  tuo  yideatn'us  lumen;''  ^'  thttt 
in  thy  light' we  may  see  light.?  f 

The  efiect  of  ail  which,^  is  this  only, — That  Grod  is  our 
Lawgiver,  and  hath  made  our  hearts  to  be  the  tables  of  the 
laws  of  nature^  that  they  might  always  be  there  under  our 
eye,  legible  and  clear.  It  is  not  a  law  for  being  placed 
there ;  but  Ood  first  made  or  decreed  it  to  be  a  law,  and 
then  placed  it  there  for  use  and  promtdgation :  and  although 
yery  many  men  and  nations  had  no  intercourse  with  Ood  as 
a  Lawgiver,  but  what  they  have  by  the  means  of  their  con* 
science,  that  is,  they  never  heard  God  speak,  had  no  pro- 
phets, no  revelation,  and  have  forgot  the  tradition  of  their 
fieiihers ;  yet  when  God,  by  way»  undiscemible,  hath  wrctten  a 
proposition  there,  and  that  the  man  does  believe  any  thin^ 
to  be  good  or  evil:  it  is  true  that  God  is  his  Lawgiver, 
because  he  only  is  Lord  of  his  conscience:  but  it  is  aiso 
true,  that  f  he  becomes  a  law  unto  hifaoself:'  that  is».<he 
becomes  obliged  to  God  by  the  act  of  his  own  conscience; 
and  however  it  be  that  bis  .conscience  be  wrought  upon, 
though  by  a  fancy  or  a  fear,  a  sad  sight  or  a  casual^  diflk 
course,  if  it  works  the^conscience  into  the  notice  and  obe- 
dience of  a  natuml  law^  the:  meaner  the  instrument  is,  the 
greater  is  the  efficacy  of  the  principal  agent.  The  putting 
it  into  the  conscience  is  a  sufficient  promulgatioh  of  the 
law>  however  that  be  done;  butnature  alone. never  does  it: 
the  express  voice  of  God,  tradition^  prbphete;  contract,  ppoh- 
vidence,  education^  and  all  sorts  of  influence  from  God,  aiid 
brtercourse  witb  man,  have  their  portion  in  this  ^fect.  .  And 
when  wiseme^  say,  *  this  is  naturally,  understood;'  it  must 
mean  thus, — ^naturally  men  find  it  reasonable,  butnbt  ijaturally 
to  be.  a  law:  naturally  they  obnseht  to  it,  but  not  naturally 
&ad  it  out;  or  naturally  we  may  be  instructed,  but  not  natu* 
rally  bound:  but  when  God  changes  ^science  into  conscience, 
then  he  makes  that  which  is  reasonable,  to  become  a  law.  ■■ 
.  But  first  or  last,  this  way  or  ano1Jier,.it  became  a  law 
only  by  the  authority  cipd  proper  sanction  of  God;  God  is 
the  author  of  our  nature,  and  made  a  law'fit  foriit,  and  swt 
the  principles  of  that  law  tc^ether  with  it::  not  that: who- 
soever is  in  nature  or  reason  is,  th^efore,:a  ktwlbecause  'it  is 
iieasonable,  or  because  it  is  natural ;  but-  that  God  took  so 
much  of  prime  reason  as  wotiM  make,  us 'good  and  happy. 
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ftiid^establislied  it  into  a  law  vwhicb  became  and  wa»  called 
the  law  of  nature,  both  because,  1.  These  laws  are  ^  in 
tasEteria  :natuTali ;'  that  is,  concerning  the  good  which  refers 
to  the  prime  necessities  of  nature;  and  also  because, 
S»  Being  divine  in  respect  of  the  author,  the  principles  of  this 
law. are  natural  in  respect  of  the  time  of  their  institution 
being  together  with,  our  iiature :  though  they  were  drawn  oat 
Iqr  Ood  severally  in  several  periods  of  the  world,  who  made 
them  laws  actuidly  by  his  command,  which  in  nature  are  so 
only  by  disposition.    . 

'  This  latter  reason  is  given  by  Alphonsus  it  Castro  and  by 
Wesenbech :  the  former  is  insinuated  by  Mynsinger,  define 
ing:^  the  law.  of  nature  to  be  .^'  quod  natura,  adeoque  Deus 
ipeey  omnes  homines  in  creatione,  prima  qu8Bdam  preecepta 
et  ibrmylas  honestatis  docuit/'  But  the  latter  of  them,  I 
wfi,  is  trua  only  of  such,  as  are  the  prime  laws  or  rather 
TUles  of  nature,  and  the  general  measures  of  virtue  and  vice* 
Bui  .as  -for  the  particular  laws  of  nature  (which  only  are 
properly. to  be  called  laws),  we  are  to  look  for  no  other 
(^tem:  or  collective  body  of  them,  but  the  express  declared- 
]^iElra)6f  God  which  concern  morality,  that  is,  all  that  are 
'^ven  to  all  mankind  without  relation  to  any  one  period: 
«M^hifis  the  moral  law  of  the  Jews ;  and  such  is  the  religion 
of  Ae.  Ghristicms;  that  less  perfect,  this  more  perfect  and 
entire: 'for  these  in  tfaeir> several  proportions  are  such  which 
afer gen^ially  for  alL mankind;  and  upon  this  account  it  is 
t^Bamed  by  GratiaU'^  **  Jus  naturale  esse,  quod  in  lege  et 
evangeiio  continetur;''  ''  The  law- of  nature  is  that  which  b 
<}OB€ained  in  the  law  and  the  Gospel :''— ^  whi^h  saying  he 
had  from>  Isidore. 

It-ia  neeessary.that.this  be  rightly  iinderstood,  because  it 
establishes  many  certainties  in  tke  matter  of  conscience,  and 
eases  us  of  the  trouble  of  finding  out  a  particular  system  of 
natural  laws,  the  inquiry  after  which  hath  caused  many  dicl- 
•putes  in;  the ,  world,  and  produced  no  certainty.  It  is  all 
Muf^fMt  ncu^iiifbv  diWy  wfM^.MM  Xoyog^  SfSo^  >iyoij  Aii;  ^cfMg,  as 
the  P4atonists  call  \tr  w/ao^  voD  .iiawf^ii^  **  the  word  of  God  is 
the' law>  alright  rule  or  seatoice^  and. divine  law>  a  law  that 
is- the  distribution  of  the  mind  oC  God ;''  aiiid  under  thiii 
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0ome ,  «li  tb«  pr«>fpts  of  Chrifttiftnify ;  wbbb  Hrw  it«U 
wmmtd:  up  by  kim  who  gaiTe  ibis  acdount  of  the  reli^ietty. 
•Ad  the  rdtgioiifl  that  are  of  it,  sayitig  thiey  are  ^^hoixunesi 
coaspirahtes  in  comimincm  tLtilttateiaa ;''  axid  thai  l^ey  ttia"-' 
taally  make  and  gire  avfiffo^a  vtfi  roH  pw  a^iMm  m  to  4m  ^KtMlm-eiV 
a^xiI^•vl^  m^t  fyJ^imadcu^  ^^Symbols  aiid  sacrametiis  to  each' 
other,  that  b<hi«  shfJl  do  or  r£c^T8  iaiiiry :''  ^'  men  condpsring^ 
fbr  the  good  :of  others :"  m^  .a«  Ihe  Boiaan  sohlier  whs  ioht^ 
'i  Th^y  are  men  whose  profecffioa  is  to  do  hurt  to  no  man^ 
and  to  do  good  to  every  man :' — and  this  m  the  integral 
design  of  the  kw  of  natuve^  so  far  af  it  can  relate  to  human 
ioiemourse.  . 

il6iA9i  1UU  hiypf.  So  Christ  is  called  by  £t.  Petar  and  tbei 
Qiwek  &ih6rs»  h»  is  the  ^\  word  of  the  Father  and  the  law  V:* 
aiid  it  is  itemarkuble,  this  Wosd  idt  Xaw  of  the  Father  waa 
tbe:ii!istrumieDt  ^  ieaohiiig:  mankind  in  all  periods  ef  the; 
wotikl.  He  taught  th«  law  of  nature  to  all  mep^  and  renewed; 
it,  and  maidb  sevieral  manifestations  and  mariners,  and  ^  kusi 
appeared  m  the  form  of  »  sum,  and  made  a  perfect  Wdy  of 
it»  >to  last  as  long  as  our  natitre  lasts^  and  as  long  as  this^ 
woarld  sand  his  kingdom  aibidefi«  When  Gbd  spake  to  Adaain^ 
to  the  |>atriarchB,  to  the  pirophetsi  still  he-apake  by  Chrtsi;^^ 
who  <wa3  the  angel  of  the:  Old  T^tameaty  and  the  mediaioTi 
of  the  Ifew.  iHse  ia,  therefore^  ^  Tierbum  pfttrie^Vby  him  he 
signified  his  laws  iaaad  righteoias  eomaiajidmettts^  and  the  la/w> 
was.giren^  w  ^ri  ftmroi^ If  ^  the  hands,"  that  ia,  hy  the 
ministry,  **  of  the  Medfiator^  ^ho.  is  .ones  that  is,  Jeaaa 
Chi&st ;''  -^  and  tim  TertuUiah  ^.  affirms.  *^  tCfariatus  sompai^ 
^t  in  Dei  patfis  nomiiie*  Ifise  ah  initio  oonTersatas  «Bty 
et  congressus  cum  patriarchis  et  prophetisc'^-^^and  agaia\ 
'^Ghriatua  ad  oolhuittia  semper  doscendit, .  ab  Adam  itoque 
ad  patarianohsA  et  prophetas,  in  iri»oae,  in  isomnoy  m  apeculey 
ill  smigmate,  ordiaeia  aoum praBstrnens  abitikio  semper:  «t 
Deos  intemia  earn  hominibas:  converaatiis  test;  moii  aliaa 
quam  setrmo  qui  caro  eratlfittumscf'  fii'.fGhiKstia  aUagea  spalce 
t^mfin  m  t^:{>^i«((ia  of  his  .F^er,.  beipg.fixiiai  the  begimiiQg 
ihe  word  of  ^tbe  Eatther,  which  was  to:  bds  incarnate/' ^^^'Hie 
sane  alflio  is  io.be  read  in  Jpstia  Martyr :agaiiist  Tryphon  the 
i%Wm    ^^  Christy  theilsfii]^,'  <waa  the  preacftier  of  this  ri|^teoiis<- 
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iKMSv  «iid  at  Iftiit  ireveded  irll  fait  Father's  will,  wfaich  ehoukl 
Ae^er  ti«d«ive  any  fw^er  additioli,  diittiautMMi)  or  akeilLtioQ/' 
Th%  '  tto^llad  cotntituticmefi/  the  enlargements  and  expiioa* 
tkmB  made  by  oar  blessed  Lord^  together  with  the  repetitiail' 
oCtfeff  old>  (i^t  is,  the  Cfarifitian  law,  is  the  pet-feet  code  anil 
<i^e8t  of  the  natural  law.  For  they  all  rely  upon  the  f<uida«f 
mebtai  relations  between  God  and  us^  and  At  natural  iater^ 
course  between  man  and  tnan,  and  the  original  neceasitiea 
and  perfective  appetites  of  our  own  nature. 

But  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  clear  that  great  objection, 
which  will  be  pretended  against  this  doctrine.  For  sinco 
Christian  religion  is  new  in  respect  of  nature,  and  super- 
induced some  things  upon  nature,  and  rescinded  some  of  her 
rights,  and  restrsuned  her  liberty ;  it  will  seem  impossible 
that  Chrietian  religion  should  be  a  ooUected  body  of  tisie  laws 
of  natiirt ;  because  the  law  of  nature  is  prime  and  eternal^ 
mhkk  .Chffiaitian  religion  aeeais  aK)t  to  be.  Now  to  this  I 
aasw^: 

l^  That  it  is  erident,  that  all  that  wbich  aay  men  call  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  actually  oontained  in  the  books  of  the  N^rw 
T#stoBient.  St.  Aastin^Hugo  de  &U  Yiotore^  wd  Aiezanderi 
say  the  law  of  nature  hath  but  ihese  two  pdrepepts :  U  Do  as 
you  iwiU  be  done  to ;  and  2.  Do  not  that  which  you  would 
not:  have  done  to  youfaelf>-— Isidore  reckons  into  the  laws  of 
aatute,  1.  Conjunctioa  of  :iiiale  and  female;  .2.  Education; 
and  «3.  Succession  of  obiklre&:  4.  Common:  possessions  ( 
aad  &»  Common  liberty;  and  6.  Acquisition  of  things  in  air# 
earthy  and  sea;  7.  Restoring  die.  thing  that  is  intmstod; 
8*  Bepelltng  force  by  force.  These  are  rigfa&s  of  aature,  and 
natand  jitates  or  actions,  but  not  laws.  There  are  some  laws 
oantferning  these  things,  but  diey  also  are  in;  the  If  ew  Tester 
ment^*?^ Cicero''  iedu>ned,  1^  Rehgion;  2^  Piety;  3*  Thankp 
Fukiess ;  4.  Vindicsiion  of  injurifiB ;  6.  Ofascrrmnce  of  snpi^ 
rions;  &  To  speak  trHdi.-^The  lawyers  reckon  otlttrwise. 
The  laws  of  nature  an  these,  L  To  worship  God;  2.  To  lire 
honestly ;  3.  To  obey  superiors^ — 'lungs,  pareats,  8ce. ;  4.  To 
bniC  no  laan;  5«  To  give  every  ose  his  owm;  6.  CeaunOB 
nse  of  tlnmgs  as  lar  as  it  may  be ;  and  where  it  may  not^ 
then>  7^  Donaams  and  8.  Propriety,  ^ofiiter ;  d^  To  teke  awi^ 
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evil  doers  from  among  men. — And  if  we  observe  but,  tliQ 
precepts  of  nature  (for  they  h^d  no  other  Ugbt  which,  wci 
know  of)>  which  are  reckoned  by  Hesiod,  Pythagorapi^ 
Theognis,  Phocylides,  Epictetus,  Cato,  Publius,  and  Seneca, 
we  «haU  find  that  they  reckon  many  minute  counsels,  which 
are  derived  from  natural  principles,  but  yet  stand  far  off 
from  the  fountain:  and  some  which  they  derive  from  the 
rights  of  nature,  not  from  her  laws,  but  indeed  are  directly/ 
contrary. 

Semper  tibi  proximns  esto. 

So  Cato ;  and 

Qni  simnlat  verbis,  nee  corde  est  fiidus  amicas ; 
Tu  qnoque  fac  simnles,  sic.ars  delnditnr  arte. 

And  that  of  Cicero,  "  vindicationem  esse  honestam,"  **  re^ 
venge  is  justice/- — By  their  own  reason,  men  took  their  aitil 
at  the  precepts  and  laws  of  nature;  but,  their  reason  being 
imperfect  and  abused,  it  was  not  likely  they  could  be  eitact : 
Jtit^e  but  the  wisdom  of  the  Father  could  do  it  perfectly. 
Thus  they  con  never  agf«e  in  their  enumeration  of  the  naturU 
laws :  but  it  is  certain,  that  so  many  of  these,  as  are  laws 
and  bound  uponui^  by  Qod,  are  set  <lown  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament.  For  it  is  not  a  law  of  nature,  unless 
God  have  commianded  it  to  us  in,  or  by,  or  wddi,  nature  and 
natural  reason.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  Christ  told  us  alLhis 
Father's  will :  and  <^e  apostles  taught  all  that  to  the  church; 
wfaidi  Chlibt  taught  to  them  :  and  therefore  what  is  not  in 
their  doctrine,  is  not  in  nature's  law,  that  is^  it  is  no  part*  of 
the  law  of  God :  and  if  it  be  certiaiin  that  he  that  livei3 
according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  does  please  God  and  do  all 
his  duty;  then  it  follows,  that  either  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  that  which  we  call  the  law  of  nature,  arid  no  obligation 
from  thence,  and  no  measures  of  good  and  evil  there ; — or  if 
there  be,  it  is  also  part  of  the  Christian  man's  duty,  and 
expressed  and  taught  by^  the  Master  and  Lord  of  the  Chris.- 
tiahs.  All  that  is  essentially  good,  is  there;  all  that  by 
which  the  world  can  be  made  happy,  is  there ;  all  that  which 
concerns  every  man's  duty,  is  there;  all  the  instruments. of 
fdbcity,  and  the  conveyance  of  our  great  hopes,  is  there;-*-* 
and  what  other  potentiality  there  can  be  in  the  law  of  nature, 
than  what  I  have  reckoned  now,  I  neither  have  been  taught 
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by  any  man  else/ neither  can  I  myself  imagine^  or  under- 
stand. Here  are  the  general  propositions,  which  are  the' 
form,  and  make  the  honesty  and  the  justice  of  all  the  parti-* 
cillar  laws  of  nature ;  and  what  is  not  there  provided  for  by 
special  pro  vision,  or  by  general  reason  and  analogy,  is  wholly 
permitted  to  human  laws  and  contracts,  or  to  liberty  and 
iodifierency,  that  is,  where  the  laws  of  nature  cease^  ther9 
the  rights  of  nature  return. 

2.  But  secondly,  to  the  objection  I  answer,  that  it  will  be 
but  weakness,  to  think  that  all  the  instances  of  the  law  of 
nature  must  be  as  prime  as  nature  herself:  for  they  neitheF 
are  so  prime,  nor  so  lasting,  but  are  alterable  by  God  and  by 
me^,  and  may  be  made  more,  or  fewer,  or  other. 

This  may  seem  uew,  and  indeed  is  unusual  in  the  manner 
of  speaking :  but  the  case  is  evident  and.  empirically  certain^ 
For  when  God  commanded  Abraham  to  kill  his  son;  the 
Israelites  to  rob  the  Egyptians  and  to  run  away  with  their 
goods ;  he  gave  them  a  commandment  to  break  an  instance 
of  the  natural  law;  and  he  made  it  necessary  that  Cain 
should  marry  with  his  sister:  and  all  those  laws  oCiiPature 
which  did  suppose  liberty  and  indistinction  of  possessions, 
are  wholly  altered  when  dominion,  and  servitude,  and  pro- 
priety, came  into  the  world :  and  the  laws  of  nature  which 
are  in  peace,  are  not  obligatory  to  other  persons  in  the  time 
of  war. 

For  the  laws  of  nature  are,  in  many  instances,  relative  to 
certain  states ;  and,  therefore,  in  their  instances  and  particu- 
lars, are  as  alterable  as  the  states  themselv.es :  but  the  reasons 
indeed  on  which  they  do  rely  (supposing  the  same  or  equal 
circumstances  and  ^e  matter  unchanged),  are  eternal  and 
unalterable  as  the  constitution  of  nature.  But,  therefore,  it 
was  unwarily  said  of  the  learned  Hugo  Grotius,  and  of  divers 
others  before  him,  that  ''  God  cannot  change  the  law  of 
nature.''-— For,  as  St.  Paul  said  of  the  priesthood,  '*  it  being 
dianged, ,  there  roust  of  necessity  be  a  change  also  of  the 
law,"  so  it  is  in  the  law  of  nature,;  the  matter  of  it  bein^ 
changed,  there  must  of  necessity  also  be  a  change  in  the 
law :  for  although  the  essential  reason  may  be  the  same  in 
changed  instances,  yet  that  hinders  not.  but  .th^  law  may 
justly  be  affirmed  to  be  alterable ;  .just  ,as  the  law  was  under 
the  several  priesthoods,  in  both  which  the  obligation  is  the 
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stide^  and  iro  is  the  relation  to  Go(V  and  the  natural  retigim. 
Thus  when  rivers  are  common^  it  is  lawful  tbv  any  man  to 
fishy  and  unlawful  for  iny  neighbour  to  forbid  ma ;  but  when 
fiveiv  ate  inclosed  and  made  proper,  it  is  unlawful  for  me  to 
fish^  and  lawful  for  the  proprietary  to  forbid  me;  before  the 
indosure  it  was  just  to  do  that  tiling,  which  afterward,  is 
unjust;  and  this  is  as  much  a  change  of  a  particular  law  as 
can  be  imagined.  If  it  be  meant,  that  while  the  propriety 
remains  or  the  state^  the  law  introduced  upon  that  state  is 
unalterable  :  then  there  is  no  more  said  of  Uie  law  of  nature 
tiian  of  any  positive  law-  of  God,  or  the  wise  law  of  aay 
prince ;  whtcb  are  not  to  be  altered  as  long  as  t\ie  same  case 
and  the  same  necessity  remains;  and  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose  toaffirm  so  of  the  law  of  nature;,  for  the  sense  of  it 
widttld  be,  that- while  things  remain  as  God  established  them^ 
tli€/y  are  unalterable.^  But  if  Qod  can  disannul  the  obligatbn, 
b*f  talung  away  the  matter  of  the  law,  or  tl^  necessity,  or 
the  reasooablenessv  or  the  obligation  (and  all  this  he  can  dci 
<lne  way  or  eth^Vitdsnot  safe  nor  true  to  say,  *'  God  cannot 
alter  tv  law  of  nature/^  He  changed  the  matter  in  suffering 
IRierty  to  pass  into  servitude;  he  made  necessity  in  one 
instanoe,  I  mean  in  the  matter  of  incest  ia  the  case  of  Cain^ 
Sfyd  afterwards  took  it  away:  he  tookaway  the  reasonablert 
n^ss  of  the  sancti<;»n  by  changing  the  case  in  the  subduction 
or  mutation  of  the  matter,  and  he  took  off  the  obligation  in 
the  case  of  AbffsJiam  and  of  the  Israelites  robbing  their 
nteighb^urSr 

*••  And,  therefore,  the  Christian  laws  superinducing  some 
erxceUeocies  and  perfectioni^  upon  human  nature,  and  laying 
testraint  upon  the  first  natural  laws,  that  is,  upon  such  which 
before  this  last  period  of  the  world  were  laws  of  nature,  is 
na  hard  thing  to  be  understood.  God  in  it  used  but  hie 
own  right.  And  I  suppose  it  will  be  found  to  be  unreason? 
able  to  expound  the  precepts  of  the  religion  by  the  former 
measures  of  xiatupe,  while  she  was  less  perfect,  3e$s  in-^ 
iiructed :  but  this  rather ;  the  former  instances  of  the  natural 
law  ape  parsed  into  the  Christian  precepts^  and  the  natusal 
instance  is  changed,  amd  the  law  altered  in  its  material  part; 
IM '  fonnaiity  of  it  remcuning  «p6n  the  supposition  of  a 
gtisater  Teas6».  >  Thus  to  repel  iyK»  by  force  is  a  right  of 
nature  (  awft  'afterwards  it  ^was  passed  into  a  iaw  that  men 
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ini|^>do  ie;f  thai  is^  God  e:s;pre6JBly  gftve  th^m  kat^  v  ^ 
liltiMMgk  it  be  not  propeily  a  Uiw  wbiieli  iH^ilJi^  fcfbidn  nor 
<d^ttMiii^>  btit  only  gives  a  lettye,-^yet,  when  God  hatti 
Ibrlnddeid  nien  to  do  riolenee,  and  to  establish  this  law  the 
wthBt,  gave  leave^  to  any  man  that  cotild^  to  panisb  bk 
unjust  enemy  that  attempted  to  do  him  mischief,  it  mt^ 
be  called  a  law,  in  the  lesser  sense/  that  is^  a  decree  of  the 
«owrt  of  heaven  by  which  thi»  became  lawful.  Though  this 
was  pasted  into  a  law  in  ^e  manner  now  explidated^  yet 
it  was  with  some  restjraintsf  which  yet  were  not  so  grea<, 
but  they  left  a  great  libeity>  which  was  sufficient  security 
against  violence.  The  restraint  which  God  superinduoed 
upon  this  right  of  nature^was  but  '^  knoderamen  inc^Ipatsk 
tttleliB;"  it  left  men  defended  sufficiently  against  injuriea, 
tliough  it  permitted  ua  to  be  tied  in  some  lesser  instances 
and  unavoidabk  accidents.  But  now  although  Christianttjr 
•hath  proceeded  in  the  flt>6t  method  of  God,  and  restrained  it 
vol  morc>  and  forbids  us  to  strike  him  that  strikes  us,  we  are 
not  to  force  this  precept  into  a  sense  consisting  with  the 
fovmet  fiberty  whidi  we  call  the  law  of  nature;  biAp^as  at 
&st  only  a  right  of  natar^  or  a  peruM^sive  law,  but  not  obli^ 
gfltoi^ ;  and  afterwards  suffered  ^me  restraints :  for  that 
which  suffered  some,  may  suffer  mors :  and  as  the  right  of 
nature:  was^  for  its  b^ing  restrained,  rscompensed  in  the  pro- 
visions of  laws,  and  by  the  hands  of  justice^  taking  it  from 
the  private  into  the  public  hand :  so  may  this  right  of  nature, 
when  k  is  wholly  taJcen  from  us,  be  recompensed  by  God's 
taking  the  ikiijm(rt$f  or  '  the  power  of  avenging '  our  quarrels, 
into  his  hands. 

This  right  of  nature  being  now  almost  wholly  taken  from 
us,  part  of  it  is  taken  up  to  God^  aUd  part  of  it  is  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  ths  civil  power^  but  we  have  none  of  it ;  only 
by  Ckiist'tt  laws  and  graces  our  nature  is  more  perfect,  and 
morality  is  set  forward,  and  justice  and  all  our  rights  are 
secured ;  but  yet  the  law  is  changed.  The  like  may  be  said 
in  divers  other  instances,  a3  I  shaU  discourse  iq  their  several 
places :  here  it  is  sufficient  to  have  given  the  first  hint  of  it, 
and  demonstrated  the  certaibty  and  reasonableness  of  it, 
whioh'  (as  appears  by  the  instances)  although  it  be  espe- 
cially and  frequently  true  in  the  'jus  natures '  or  the  '  per- 
missive law  of  natnre/  and  in  those  not  only  .God,  but  men 
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also,  maymake^an  akeitition;  yet  even  in  those  laws  whidb 
are  directly  obligatory,  the  power  of  God  who  made  them> 
cannot  be  denied  to  be  equal  in  the  alteration:  and  indeed 
be  that  can  annnl  nature,  can  also  at  least  alter  her  lalws^ 
which  are  consequent  to  nature,  and  intended  only  for  her 
preservation. 

.  The  case  seems  to  be  the  same  with  eating  and  drinking, 
which  God  hath  made  necessary  for  our  life,  as  justice  is  to 
societies:  but  as  he  can  take  away  the  necessity  from  this 
person  at  t^is  time  to  eat,  and  oan  supply  it  otherwise,-T-so  he 
can  also  conserve  human  society  in  the  mutation  of  cases 
and  eittraordinary  contingencies  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary 
effects  of  justice.  Indeed  God  cannot  do  an  unjust:thing; 
.because  whatsoever  he  vdlls  or  does,  is  therefore  just  because 
he  vnils  and  does  it;  but  his  Will  being  the  measure.of  jus- 
tice, and  his  providence  the  disposer  of  those  events  and 
states  of  things,  to  which  the  instanced  of  justice  can  relate,-^ 
when  he  wills  an  extraordinary  case  and  hath  changed  the 
term  of  the  relation,  then  he  hath  made  that  instance,  whic][i 
beforiB^fras  unjust,  now  to  become  just ;  and  so  hath  not 
changed  justice  into  injustice,  but  the  denomination  of  the 
,whole  action,  concerning  which  the  law  was  made^  ia  altered 
from  unjudt  to  JKst,  or  on  the  contrary. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  whole  law  of  nature  can 
be  altered,  liS'  long  as  our  nature  is  the  same ;  any  more  than 
the  fashion  of  otir  garments  can  be  generally  altered  as  long 
as  our  body  is  of  this  shape :  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be 
thought,  that  he  that  makes  a  doublet,  shall  ever  mak$  three 
sleeves,  unless  a  man  have  three  arms, — or  a.  glove  with  six 
fingers  for  hitn  that  hath  but  five ;  but  many  particular  laws 
of  nature  suffer  variety  and  alteration,  according  to  the 
changes  that  are  in  our  nature  and  in  our  necessities,  or  by 
any  measure  of  mati  or  men  which  God  shall  superinduce. 

Dno  cum  idem  facinnt,  sepe  ut  possis  dicere, 
Hoc  licet  impune  fkcere  hnic,  illi  non  licet; 
Noa  qoo  dissimiUi  res  est,  sed  quo  is  qui  iacitP. 

The  rule  of  nature  is  fitlways  the  same;    **  yet  one  may  do 
what  another  may  not;  and  sometimes  that  is  lawful  which 

9  Terenr.  Adelph.  act.  5.  sc.  r.  Mattatr^)  p»  198. 
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^janptherJs  crioiinal;  not  because  the  measure  is  change- 
a|4e,.  but.the  thing  measured  suffers  variety." — So  that  in 
offset,  the ;sehs€|. and. extent  of  truth  in  this. question  is  this; 
th^t  althpugh  as  long  a^  this  world  lasts  and  men  in  it,  th& 
law  of  nature  cannot  be  abrogated,  because  it  is  that  law 
which  is  framed  proportionable  to  man's  nature ;  yet  it  may 
be.  derogated,  that  is,.  lesgened,  or  enlarged  in  instances^ 
cihdnged.  in  the  integrity  of  many  of  its  particulars,  made, 
f'flative.to  several  states  and  new  necessities;  and  this  is 
t|»t.  which,  in. true  speaking,  does  affirm  that  the  laws  of 
z^ure  may  be  changed  For  although  there  are  some  pro- 
mi^itions  and  decrees  so  general,  that  they  are  in  their  nature 
9^1icable  to  all  variety  of  things,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
(^a^ged ;— yet.  they  are  rather  the  foundation  of  la\vs  than 
law^  tihemselyes :  because  a  law  must  be  mixed  with  a  ma-^ 
tf|;^  ;P^rt,  it  must  be,  a  direction  of  actions,  and  a  bond 
HPPP  rP-^i^^Pn§,  which  does  suppose  many  things  tt^at  can  be 
c|^^g$4 ;;  SMid,  therefore,  althpugh  the  propositions,  upon, 
i^j^c^the  reasonablc^ness  and  justice  of  the  law  does  depend, 
9Ju:yQ  iQ  the.  contrary  instances  by  analogy,  and,  cpmmpn, 
iftflu^nc^,— yet  the  Jaw,  beiijg  material,  do^  not,  and  th^re- 
fff^.  h  alterable.  But  of  this  I  shall  give  a  fuller  account  iu; 
t^e  ninth  and  tenth  rules  of  this  chapter.     For  the  present,  I 

cfeierv/B, 

...  .iThe.  want  of  considering  this,  hath  made  difficulty. in  this 
q)l^^.tioa  and  errors  in  many.  ,  Every  natural  proposition  is. 
Qpjb  a  law:  but  those  antecedent  propositions,  by  the  pro* 
ppltiojas.  of  which  .laws  stand  or  fall,  are  the  measures  of 
laws.  They  are  rules,  not  laws :  and  indeed  the  rules  of 
nature,  ajre. eternal  and  unalterable  :  that  is,  all  those  natural 
axMl  reasonable  propositions:  which  are  dictates  of  prime  rea- 
son, and.  abstract  from  all  persons,  and  all  states,  and  all 
relattona:  such  as  are  ^  God  is  to  be  honoured  ;'— -'  Justice 
is  to  be  done :' — '  Contracts  are  to  be  affirmed :' — '  Reason 
is  to.be  obeyed:' — '  Good  is  to  be  followed :'-r-r Evil  to  be 
eschewed.' — These  are  the  common  measures  of  all  laws, 
and  all  factions :  but  these  are  made  laws  when  they  are  pre- 
scribed to.  persons,  and  applied  to  matter:  and  when  they. 
are,  because  that  matter  can  have  variety,  the  law  also  can, 
though  the  rule  cannot. 

VOL.  XII,  Q 
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That  we  ate  to  testore  all  that  was  intrusted  to  us,  is  a 
Mtiira!  law  derived  fi'om  the  rule  of  doing  justice:  but. this 
may  be  derogated  and  prejudiced  without  sin.  For  prescrip- 
tion transfers  the  possession  and  disobliges  the  fiduciary 
from  restitution. 

By  the  law  of  nature  relying  upon  the  rule  of  performing 
contracts,  clandestine  marriages  are  valid  and  firm :  bat  yet 
some  churches^  particularly  the  church  of  Rome^  in  the 
council  of  Trent,  bath  pronounced  some  marriages  void, 
which^  by  the  rule  of  nature,  and  afterwards  by  a  law. 
Were  rate  and  legal;  particularly,  clandestine  marriages, 
and  marriages  not  clandestine  by  the  ingress  of  one  of  the 
parties  into  religion,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  eighth  session. 

By  the  law  of  nature  a  testimony  under  two  or  three 
witneisses  may  stand,  but  in  the  case  of  the  accusation  of 
a  cardinal -deacon  in  Rome,  they  require  the  concurrence 
of  s^v^n  and  twenty;  of  a  cardinal  priest^  sixty-four;  of  a 
Cardinal  bishop,  s^vi^nty  ail^d  two, — and,  in  England,  one 
shall  serve  the  tum>  if  it  be  for  the  king.  In  codicils  th^ 
tivil  law  requires  fife  witnesses.  In  testaments  there  must 
b^  seven :  when  a  controversy  is  concerning  the  etninency 
and  prelation  of  excellent  persons,  fifteen  are  demandi^. 
But  if  th^se  things  may  be  prejudiced  by  men,  much  mOre 
may  they  be  altered  by  God.  But  this  extends  itself  a  little 
further.  For  iii  some  of  these  instances,  that  which  is  a  law 
of  nature,  becomes  so  inconvenient  as  to  do  much  evil, — 
and  then  it  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  new  rule ;  and,  therefore, 
the  whole  law  is  changed,  when  it  comes  to  have  a  new 
measure,  and  the  analogy  of  a  new  reason. 

Upon  the  account  of  these  premises  it  follows,  that  it 
is  but  a  weak  distinction  to  affirm  '  some  things  to  be  for- 
bidden by  God,  because  tiiiey  are  unlawful ;  and  some  to  be 
unlawful,  because  they  are  forbidden.'— For  this  last  part  of 
the  distinction  takes  in  all  that  is  unlawful  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  the  other  is  a  dead  member  and  may  be  lopped  off. 
So  Ocbam^  affirms  against  the  more  common  sentence  of 
the  schools  (as  his  manner  is) ;  '^  Nullus  est  actus  malus,  ^i 
quatenus  k  Deo  prohibitus  est,  et  qui  non  possit  fieri  bdnus 

4  S.  q.  19.  ad  S.  et  4. 
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81  h  Deo  prsBcipiatur,  et  ^  converse :"  *'  Every  thing  is  good 
or  bad  according  as  it  is  commanded  or  forbidden  by  God, 
and  no  pthenwse."— For  nothing  is  unlawful  antecedently  to 
Ood's  commiandment.  Sin  is  a  transgression  of  some  law, 
and  this  law  must  be  made  by  a  superior,  and  there  is  no 
superior  but  who  depends  on  (jrod,  and  therefore  hi$'  law  is 
itil  measure.  There  are  some  things  good,  which  God  hath 
not  commanded ;  but  then  they  are  such  which  he  hath  com- 
mended by  counsels,  or  analogies  and  proportions.  But 
whatsoever  is  a  sin,  is  so  therefore  because  it  is  forbidden; 
and  wiUiout  such  a  prohibition,  although  it  might  be  un- 
reasonable, yet  it  cannot  be  criminal  or  unjust.  Since,  there* 
fore,  dl  measure  of  good  and  evil,  in  the  intercourses  of  men, 
wholly  rely  upon  the  law  of  God,  and  are  consequent  to  his 
will,  although  it  can  never  be  that  we  can  have  leave  to  be 
utijust,  or  unchaste,  that  is,  to  do  against  a  law  in  being  with 
all  its  circumstances, —  yet  the  law  may  be  so  changed  that 
ihe  whole  action  which  was  forbidden,  may  become  per- 
mitted, and  innocent, —  and  that  which  was  permitted,  may 
become  criminal.  I  instance  in  the  a^sxpo/juiia,  or  '  the  con- 
junction of  the  nearest  kindred,'  which  once  was  lawful,  and 
ever  since  is  become  criminal. 

The  purpose  of  this  discourse  is  this ;  —  that  we  look  no 
finiiier  for  tables  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  take  in  only  those 
precepts,  which  bind  us  Christians  under  Christ  our  law- 
giver, who  hath  revealed  to  us  all  his  Father's  will.  All  the 
lawB  of  Christ  concerning  moral  actions  are  the  laws  of 
nature :  and  all  the  laws  of  nature,  which  any  wise  nation 
ever  reckoned,  either  are  taken  away  by  God,  or  else  are 
cimimanded  by  Christ.  So  that  Christianity  is  a  perfect 
system  of  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  ^  the  will  of  God, 
that  is,  of  all  the  obligatory  will ;  of  all  the  commandments. 
In  those  things  wheiie  Christianity  hath  not  interposed,  we 
^ire  feft  to  our  natural  liberty,  or  a  '  Jus  permissivum,*  '  a 
permis^oii,'  except  where  we  have  re8train^d  ourselves  by 
contract  or  dedition. 
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RULE  II. 

The  Law  of  Nature  is  the  Foundation  of  all  Laws,  and  the 

Measure  of  their  Obligation, 

For  all  good  laws,  and  all  justice,  hath  the  same  reasonable-, 
ness,  the  same  rules  and  measures,  and  are  therefore  good, 
because  they  are  profitable, —  and  are  therefore  just,  because 
they  are  measured  by  the  common  analogies  and  propor-, 
tions : — and  are  therefore  necessary,  because  they  are  bound 
upon  us  by  God  mediately  or  immediately.     And,  therefQre,^ 
Cicero  »  defined  virtue  to  be  "  perfecta  et  ad  summum  per- 
ducta  natura,''  or  "  Animi  habitus  naturae  modo,  ration!  con-. 
8entaneus^"  "  The  perfection  of  nature,"  or  *^  a  habit  of 
mind  agreeing  to  natural  reason." — But  more  expressly  and 
full  in  his  second  book  de  Legibus  ^ :  '^  Lex  est,  justorum  injus-. 
torumque  distinctio,  ad  illam  antiquissimam  et  rerum  omnium 
principem  expressa  naturam,  ad  quam  leges  hominum  diri-^ 
guntur,  qu8B  supplicio  improbos  afficiunt,  defendunt  ac  tuen- 
tur  bonos :"  '*  A  law  is  the  distinction  of  good  and  bad,  of 
just  and  unjust,  expressed  or  fitted  to  nature,  which  is  the 
first  and  the  prince  of  all,  and  to  which  human  laws  are  di- 
rected for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  the  defence  of 
the  good." —  And  it  is  evident  in  all  the  moral  precepts  of 
Christianity:  all  which  are  so  agreeable  to  a  man's  felicity 
and  state  of  things,  to  which  a  man  is  designed  both  here 
and  hereafter,  that  a  man  cannot  be  happy  without  them: 
and,  therefore,  they  all  rely  upon  some  prime  natural  reason, 
which  reason  although  possibly  some  or  all  of  it  was  dis- 
covered to  us  by  revelation  and  the  wise  proper  discourses 
of  the  religion,  and  was  not  generally  known  to  men  before 
Christ, — yet  the  reasons  are  nothing  but  consonancies  to 
our  state  and  being,  introductive  of  felicity,  perfective  of 
our  nature,  wise,  and  prudent,  and  noble,  and  such  which 
abstracting  from  the  rewards  hereafter,  are  infinitely  eligible 
and  to  be  preferred  for  temporal  regards  before  their  con-, 
traries. 

•  De  Leg.  i.  c.  8.  Davis.  Rath.  p.  38. 

^  De  Invent,  ii.  sect.  159.  Proust,  p.  tfQ, 

•  De  Leg.  ii.  c.  5.  Davis.  Rath.  p.  ill. 
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Add  \o  this,  they  are  such  which  some  few  the  wisest  of 
the  heathens  did  teacli  by  natural  reason,  for  aught  we 
know.  And  there  is  a  proportion  of  this  truth  also  in  all  tlie 
wise  laws  of  commonwealths.  The  reasons  of  which  are 
nothing  but  the  proportions  of  nature,  and  the  prime  pro- 
positions of  justice,  common  utility,  and  natural  necessity. 
And,  therefore,  supposing  that  every  civil  constitution  sup- 
plies the  material  part  or  the  instance,  every  civil  law  is 
nothing  but  a  particular  of  the  natural  law  in  respect  of  its 
formality,  reasonableness,  and  obligation.  And  all  laws  of 
manners  are  laws  of  nature :  for  there  can  be  but  one  justice, 
and  the  same  honesty  and  common  utility  in  the  world  ;  and 
as  a  particular  reason  is  contained  in  the  universal,  so  is  the 
particular  profit  in  the  public ;  ^^  Saluti  civium  prospexit,  qua 
intelligebat  contineri  suam,"  said  Torquatus  ®  in  Cicero,  and 
so  it  is  in  laws.  In  the  observation  of  the  laws  of  nature 
the  good  of  every  society  and  every  private  person  is  com- 
prised: and  there  is  no  other  difference  in  it,  but  that  in 
every  civil  constitution  there  is  something  superadded ;  not 
to  the  reasonableness  or  justice,  but  it  is  invested  with  a 
body  of  action  and  circumstances.  '^  Jus  civile  neque  id 
totum  h  naturali  ac  gentium  jure  recedere,  neque  per  omnia 
ei  servire;  adeo  ut  cum  juri  communi  aliquid  additur  vel 
detrahitur,  jus  proprium,  id  est,  civile  efficiatur,'^  said  Jus- 
tinian^: *'  The  civil  law  neither  does  wholly  recede  from  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  neither  does  it  wholly  serve  it :  for 
when  any  thing  is  added  or  detracted  from  the  natural  law, 
it  becomes  the  civil :"  and  another ;  *^  Leges  positives  repo- 
tunt  jus  naturae  quum  leges  sive  pactiones  quae  sunt  jura 
attingnnt  utilitatem  et  scopum  naturae ;"  '^  The  positive  laiws 
of  a  commonwealth  repeat  the  law  of  nature,  when  laws 
and  covenants  do  promote  the  profit  and  this  design  of 
nature.** 

But  from  hence  it  follows  that  the  law  of  nature  is  the 
only  rule  and  measure  of  all  laws,  and  superinduced  laws  of 
God  and  man  are  but  instances  of  obedience  in  those  general 
precepts  of  nature :  and  since  the  law  of  Christianity  contains 
in  it  all  the  law  of  nature ;  and  is  now  the  only  law  that  can 
oblige  us  primarily,  and  others  in  virtue  of  it :  it  is  the  prime 

«  i>e  finib.  '  Lib.  vi.  ff.  de  jiistit.  ct  Jure, 
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and  adequate  rule  and  measure  of  conscience,  and  the  expli- 
cation of  all  it9  precepts  will  be  a  full  institution  of  con- 
science: to  which  purpose  that  saying  of  Leelius  in  Cicero  >, 
is  yery  pertinent :  '' Viros.bonos  appellandos  esse  putamus, 
qui  assequuntur  (quantum  homines  possunt)  naturam,  opti- 
mam  bene  vivendi  ducem ;"  '*  Nature  is  the  best  guide  and 
measure  of  living  well :  and  they  who  exactly  observe  her 
measures  as  far  as  men  can«  are  to  be  called  good  men/' 


RULE  III. 

The  first  and  greatest  Band  of  the  Law  of  Nature  is  Fear  of 

Punishment* 

I  HAVJS  already  spoken  of  this  as  it  is  the  act  and  effect  of 
coQScience:  here  I  am  to  speak  of  it  more  abstractedly^ 
and  as  itself  hath  effect  upon  human  actions;  there  as  it 
is  the  minister  of  the  judge:  here  as  it  is  the  sanction  of 
the  law< 

^VOmne  malum  aut  timore  aut  pudore  natura  suffudit," 
said  Tertullian  ^ ; ,  fear  and,  shame  are  the  waiters  and 
handmaids  of  every  sin^  which  nature  hath  provided  for 
it.— r  And  indeed  fear  is  the  band  of  all  laws.  For  although 
there  is  a  pravity  in  the  nature  of  injustice  which  natural 
reason  hates,  proceeding  partly  from  the  deficiency  from  the 
.perfiBctive  end  of  nature  and  societies,  which  is  served  by 
justice ;  —  partly  from  the  consequent  obloquy  and  disrepu- 
tation, which  all  wise  men  and  all  talking  people  put  upon  it 
(for  they  that  do  it  themselves,  speak  ill  of  it  iu  others) ;  yet 
this  is  but  a  little*  This  is  a  part  of  the  punishment  of  the 
breach  of  the  natural  law ;  but  not  strong  enough  to  make  a 
firm  obligation.  Now  in  all  laws  there  must  be  some  penalty 
annexed,  the  fear  of  which  may  be  able  to  restrain  men  firom 
doing  against  the  law;  which  cannot  be,  unless  the  evil  be 
greater  than  the  benefit  or  pleasure  of  the  prevarication  can 
be:  and  therefore  it  is,  that  God  establishing  this  law  hath 
appointed  a  court  within  us,  a  severe  judge,  who  will  not 

»  De  amicit.  Wetzel,  c.  5.  sect.  11.  p.  163.  %  Apolog.  c.  1. 
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fpare ;  a  wise  discemer,  who  will  not  be  deceiTed ;  an  exact 
rtmembrancer^  which  never  forgeta  any  thing  that  can  do  the 
greatest  mischiefs :  a  just  witness,  who  will  not  he  suborned^ 
and  is  conscious  and  privy  to  all  thiit  which  he  is  to  judge ; 
and  the  same  also  is  the  executioner  of  the  delinquent  ai^d 
sinning  people. 

The  stings  of  conscience  and  fear  of  the  divine  vengeance, 
is  this  evil  which  naturally  restrains  us;  it  is  the  greatest 
restraint,  because  it  is  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  it  is  un- 
avoidable, and  it  is  natural.  I  will  not  add  it  is  lawful  tP 
abstain  from  evil  for  fear  of  punishment,  but  it  is  necessary, 
and  it.  is  natural,  and  that  is  more,  and  this  is  it  which 
Epicurus  tsiught,  oOtc  aKK^  rtv)  rS;  ahfcla^  h7v  affrstfytTv  ti  fifi^ 
Mo\i(rsm;  which  although  Plutarch  seems  angry  at,  was  well 
enough  spoken  by  him ;  meaning  that  '*  it  is  a  fear,  not  of 
temporal  discovery  and  civil  punishment,  which  is  only 
lippointed  to  restrain  evil  actions,  but  a  fear  of  those  evils 
,whose  apprehension  God  hath  made  necessary  and  congenite 
with  the  nature  of  mail ;''  fear  of  God's  displeasure,  and  the 
destruction  of  our  nature  and  felicities  relying  upop  that 
nattiral  love  of  ourselves,  and  desire  of  our  own  preservation, 
without  which  a  man  cannot  be  supposed  sufficiently  pro- 
vided with  principles  of  necessary  being  ^nd  providence. 

There  is  another  kind  of  fear  of  punishment,  that  is,  a 
fear  of  tho3e  auxiliary  punishments  which  princes  and  repub- 
lics have  superadd^  to  the  breakers  of  natural  laws,  which 
is  in  some  men,  who  are  despisers  of  all  the  evils  which  are 
threatened  hereafter:  such  as  was  that  of  Thrasymachos,  in 
Plato ^:  "  Nihil  esse  melius  quam  fac^re  injuriam  n^que 
pcenas  dare,  nihil  pejus  quam  pati  nee  posve  ulcisci ;  m^dip 
autem  modo  se  habere  justitiam,  cum  quis  nee  facit  nee 
patitur :  quod  iit  fiat,  esse  optabile ;  sed  nempe  imbecillibus, 
quorum  proinde  interest  pacisci  aat  servare  pacta,  non  autem 
^ndentioribus,  qui  si  viri  fuerint  ac  aapuerint,  nullatenus 
-pactum  de  injuria  non  inferenda  accipiendave  sint  inituri:'' 
^  Nothing  is  better  than  to  do  injury  without  punishment.; 
nothing  worse  than  to  suffer  mischief,  and  to  be  able  to  do 
none  again;  in  the  midst  of  these  is  justice,  which  neither 
jdoes  injury,  nor  receives  any,  which  is  much  to  be 
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but  by  whom?  By  none  but  by  weak  people.  For  the 
stronger,  if  ihey  be  valiant  and  wise,  will  never  enter  into 
covenants  concerning  not  doing  or  receiving  injury." — 
•According  to  this  doctrine,  there  should  be  nothing  of  itself 
just  or  unjust ;  and  if  there  were,  it  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded, but  so  long  as  justice  were  profitable,  and  injustice 
troublesome  and  dangerous.  And,  therefore,  strong  men  or 
crafty  might,  in  many  cases,  be  exempt  from  contracts  and 
from  doing  justice,  and  would  neither  do  right;  nor  take 
"wrong. 

Against  this  it  is  that  all  wise  men  in  the  world  do  speak : 
^'  Vos  autem^  nisi  ad  populares  auras  inanesque  rumores, 
recta  facere  nescitis ;  et  relicta  conscientise  virtutisque  prae^ 
stantia  de  alienis  prsemia  sermunculis  cogitatis,"  said  Boe- 
tins  ^,  in  indignation  against  all  those  who  took  accounts  of 
themselves  by  public  noises,  not  by  the  testimonies  of  a  just 
conscience, —  that  is,  who  fear  man,  but  do  not  feat  God. 
And  to  do  good  out  of  fear  of  punishment  (in  this  sense)  ii^ 
to  do  good  no  longer  than  I  am  observed,  and  no  longet 
than  I  am  constrained  :  from  both  which  because  very  many 
men  are  very  often  freed,  and  all  men  sometimes,  there 
would  be  no  habit,  no  will,  no  love  of  justice  in  the  worlds 
that  is,  there  would  be  no  virtue  of  justice,  but  single  actioni^ 
as  it  could  happen.  This  would  introduce  horrid  tyrannies, 
while  princes  and  generals,  having  power  in  their  hands, 
might  do  all  things  as  they  pleased,  and  have  no  measure  but 
their  own  private :  and  all  men's  conditions  under  them 
"would  be  always  precarious,  and  arbitrary,  and  most  com- 
monly intolerable:  and,  therefore,  this  fear  is  the  charab- 
ierism  of  evil  persons, 

Od^ront  peccare  mali  formidine  poensB. 

And  against  such,  civil  laws  are  made:  "  Justis  lex  non  est 
posita/'  saith  St.  Paul;  **  the  law  is  not  made  for  the  righ- 
teous, but  for  the  wicked/* —  If  the  sons  of  Israel  had  con- 
tinued pious  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were,  the  law 
should  not  have  been  given  to  them  as  it  was  upon  Mount 
Sinai;  but  the  necessities  of  men  brought  a  law  upon  them, 
and  that  law  a  punkhmeni,  while  good  men  Troioucriv  eko^m^, 

«  De  CoauA.  Philoioph. 
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a  voiotfo'iv  oMovrsg  oi  xoitto)  ^m  tov  vo/mv,  as  Xenocrates^  in  Laev- 
tius^  said  of  the  philosophers ;  they  do  it 

Sponte  sua,  veterisqae  Dei  se  more  tenentes  ', 

for  the  love  of  God ;  by  choice  and  delight  in  the  actions  of 
virtue,  they  do  excellent  things,  "  Plusqne  ibi  boni  mores 
valent  quam  alibi  bonae  leges/'  as  Tacitus  *  said  of  the  old 
Germans ;  "  Good  manners  prevailed  more  than  good  laws." 
Thus  did  the  patriarchs,  and  therefore  they  needed  hot  a  law. 
'^  yetustissimi  mortah'um,  nulla  adhuc  malsi  libidine,  sine  pro^ 
bro,^  scelere,  eoque  sine  poena  et  coercitionibus  agebant: 
iieque  preemiis  opus  erat,  quum  honesta  suopte  ingenio  pete- 
rentur ;  et,  ubi  nihil  contra  morem  cuperent,  nihil  per  metum 
vetabantur  ^'*  Our  forefathers  desired  nothing  against 
honesty  and  injustice,  and,  therefore,  were  not  forbidden  any 
thing  by  the  instrument  of  fear. 

But,  therefore,  the  civil  and  positive  law  is  not  made  for 
all  those  men  who  have  other  restraints ;  that  is,  for  good 
men  who  are  moved  by  better  principles ;  but  because  these 
things  that  are  better,  are  despised  by  the  vicious  and  the 
tyrants,  oppressors  and  the  imipudent,  the  civil  power  hath 
taken  a  sword  to  transfix  the  criminal,  and  to  kill  the  crime. 
JVnd,  therefore,  Epicurus,  in  Stobseus,  said  not  amiss :  "  Laws 
were  made  for  wise  men,  not  for  fear  they  should  do  ill,  but 
lest  they  should  suffer  evil  from  the  unjust." 

And  yet  even  the  wise  and  the  good  men  have  a  fear  in 
them,  which  is  an  instrument  of  justice  and  religion;  but  it 
is  a  fear  of  God,  not  of  the  secular  judge ;  it  is  a  fear  that  is 
natural,  a  fear  produced  from  the  congenite  notices  of  things, 
and  the  fear  of  doing  a  base  thing;  a  fear  to  be  a  fool  and 
an  evil  person. 

Ml  natura  dedit  leges  a  sanguine  diictas : 
Ne  possim  melior  jndicis  esse  meta  ; 

said  Cornelia,  in  Propertius  s :  a  good  man  will  abstain  from 
all  unrighteous  things,  though  he  be  sure  that  no  man  should 
hear  or  see  any  thing  of  it, — that  is,  though  there  were  no 
laws,  and  superinduced  punishments,  in  republics;  and  all 


^  JEneid.  Tii.  204.  •  Cap.  19. 

'  Tacit.  Abo.  iii.  f  6.    Roperti,  p.  150. 
f  Lib.  iv.  11. 47.  Kniaoel,  toI.  i.  p.  41t. 
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this  upon  the  account  of  such  a  fear»  which  a  good  mail 
ought  to  have, — a  fear  of  being  a  base  person  or  doing  vile 
things. 

Imposito  tenerae  rastode  pndlae 

Nil  BgiA ;  inf^etiio  qimqae  toenda  rao  est. 
Siqua'  metu  deoipto  casta  es),  ea  deoique  casta  est; 

Quae  quia  non  Uceat,  non  facit,  ilia  fkcii  ^. 

That  chastity  is  the  noblest,  which  is  not  constrained  by 
spies  and  severity,  by  laws  and  jealousy :  when  the  mind  is 
secretly  restrained,  then  the  virtue  is  secured.     Cicero*  puts 
a  case  to  Torquatus :  ^'  Si  te  amicus  tuus  moriens  rogaverit, 
ut  hereditatem  reddas  susb  filiae,  nee  usquam  id  scripserit,  ut 
-scripsit.  Fadius,  nee  cuiquam  dixerit;  quid  facies?''    Artin;- 
canns  dies,  and  leaves   his  inheritance   to   liis  daughter, 
Postnlma,  and  intrusts  his  friend,  Torquatus,  with  it,  1>ut 
privately,  without  witness,  without  consignation  of  tables : 
will  Torquatus,  who  is  a  feoifee  in  private  trust,  restore  this 
to  the  child;  when  she  shall  be  capable?    Yes;  Torquatus 
will,  and  Epicurus  will ;  and  yet  Cicero  had  scarce  a  good 
word  fer  him,  whom  he  hath  fotidly  disgraced  during  all  ages 
of  the  world,  weakly  and  unjustly:  but  the  account  he  giveis 
of  it,  is  pertinent  to  the  rule* :  **  Nonne  intelligis,  eo  majorem 
vim  esse  natures,  quod  ipsi  vos,  qui  omnia  ad  vestrum  com- 
modiiin,  et,  ut  ipsi  dicitis,  ad  voluptatem  referatis,  tamen  ea 
faciatis,  e  qtiibus  adpareat  non  voluptatem  vos  sed  offloinm 
sequi?   plusque  rectam   naturam,  quam    ratiouem   pravam 
valere?'*    Nature  is  more  prevalent  than  interest;  and  sober 
men,  though  they  pretend  to  do  things  for  their  real  ad- 
vantage and  pleasure,  yet  follow  their  duty  rather  than  either 
pleasure  or  profit>  and  right  nature  rather  than  evil  prin- 
ciples. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  because  nature  caiTies  fear  and 
reverence  in  the  retinue  of  all  her  laws ;  and  the  evils  which 
are  consequent  to  the  breach  of  natural  laws,  are  really,  and 
by  wise  m^n  so  understood  to  be,  greater  mischiefs  than  the 
want  of  profit,,  or  the  missing  of  pleasure,  .or  the  feeling  the 
rods  and  axes  of  the  prince.  If  tliei*e  were  no  more  in  a 
crime  than  the  disorder  of  nature,  the  very  unnaturalness 

I*  Ovid.  lib.  iii.  Eleg.  4»  1*    Mitscherlich,  voL  i.  p.*  165. 

*  2  De  Fiuibus^  Uav.  HajUbt  c  18.  p*  14f.  .   ^  lb.  p.  143. 
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itself  were  a  very'  great  matter.  St.  Basil  said  well»,  *'  Ad 
omniay  quse  d^scripta  ^  nobis^  k  Deo  preecepta  sunt,  conse* 
quenda/ naturales  ab  ipso  facultates  accepimus."  God  hath 
given  to  vir tues,  natural  organs,  or  bodily  instruments ;  as  to 
mercy  he  appointed  bowels,  eyes  for  pity,  bands  for  relief; 
and  the  proper  employment  of  these  is  so  perfective  of  a 
man's  condition,  according  to  their  proportion,  that  not  to 
employ  them  according  to  the  purpose  of  nature  is  a  disease, 
a  natural  trouble ;  just  as  it  is  to  trumpet  with  our  mouth, 
which  was  intended  for  eatings  and  drinking,  and  gentler 
breathings.  It  is  punishment  enough  to  do  an  unnatural  and 
a  beise  action ;  it  puts  our  soul  and  its  faculties  from  their 
centre,  and  the  ways  of  perfection.  Arid  this  is  fully  ob- 
served by  Seneca :  '^  Male  de  nobis  actum  erat,  quod  multa 
scelera  legem  et  judicem  effugiunt,  et  scripta  supplicia,  nisi 
ilia  naturalia  et  gravia  de  prsBsentibus  solverent,  et  in  locum 
patientise  timor  cederet:"  ^'  Mankind  were  in  an  ill  state  of 
provisions,  if  those  wickednesses,  which  escape  the  law  and 
the  judge,  did  not  su0er  the  more  grievous  inflictions  of 
4iatural  punishment,  and  fear  came  into  the  place  ofi,  pa- 
tience ;"  still  fear  is  the  bridle :  but  it  is  an  honest  fear,  a 
fear  of  Ood,  and  of  natural  disorder  and  inconvenience. 
OvK  kv  aufiPoXalois  TroMTMoTg  ovU  sv  aTrayopsiasi  vofMv,  oxx'  i{ 
ihovfayiag,  nai  iHg  Tr^og  rov  Seov  ayaTmg  i  ^iMcuoa-uvn,  as  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  calls  it;  ''  a  righteousness  not  produced  by 
laws  a^d  the  sword,  fear  and  interest,  but  from  the  love  of 
God,''  and  something  that  is.  within :  there  is  a  fear,  but  it  is 
such  a  fear  as  still  leaves  the  love  to  virtue,  and  secures  it  in 
privacies,  and  enjoins  the  habit  and  constant  practice  of  it : 
a  fear  that  is  complicated  with  a  natural  love  of  our  own 
preservation,  and  is  constant,  and  measured  by  God,  and  in 
.th^  natural  limit  cannot  be  extravagant;  a  fear  that  acknow- 
.ledges  God's  omniscience,  and  his  omnipresence,  and  bis 
.eternal  justice :  and  this  was  the  sense  of  that  of  Sophocles": 

Hftf  rmvra  Mfiwn  f^nnXwi,  «« I  mkff  ifSh 
Km  vain  ituum,  mkrv  hoMt^vu  Xf^* 

'^  Do  nothing  basely  and  secretly ;  for  time's  Father  sees 
and  hears  all  things,  and  time  will  discover.it,  and  truth 
shall  be  the  daughter  of  time ;  —  and  that  which  is  done  in 

>  RcgvFwior.  inter,  t..         ■  'ijwfiw;,  ftsg.  I.  MMgnnWi  v«L  iL  |^.  f%b» 
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secret,  shall  be  spoken  upon  the  tops  of  houses  f  so  both 
the  Christian  and  the  heathen  are  conjoined  in  the  several 
expressions  of  the  same  great  truth.  This  fear  is  deposited 
in  conscience,  and  is  begotten  and  kept  by  this  proposition, — 
that  '*  God  is  a  Rewarder  of  all  men  according  to  their  works." 
Consequent  to  this  is  the  love  of  virtue. 


RULE  IV. 

The  second  Band  of  Virtue  is  Love,  and  its  proper  and 

consequent  Deliciousness. 

This  is  not  wholly  natural,  but  in  much  of  it  is  empirical, 
iv^fia  x^ivou  Hai  Qiov*  proceeding  from  the  grace  of  God,  and 
the  experience  of  the  deliciousness  and  rewards  of  virtue,  and 
the  excellency  of  a  greater  hope  which  does  entertain  our 
spirits  in  the  outer  courts  of  pleasant  expectations :   ori  kn 

rov  0Bro  Tuv  vofiav  ^o&ov  Troiovcri,  as  both  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates 
did  speak.  It  is  the  effect  of  philosophy  and  religion,  of 
virtuous  and  severe  institujions  to  do  that  for  love  and  with- 
out constraint,  which  fools,  and  vicious  and  weak  persons,  do 
for  fear  of  laws. 

Now  this,  I  say,  is  not  natural,  that  is,  although  it  be 
agreeable  to  nature,  yet  not  primarily  introduced  by  it,  with- 
out a  tutor,  because  nature  forbids  injustice,  but  does  not 
command  justice, — but  secondarily,  and  by  accident,  and 
upon  supposition  of  other  contingencies.  To  do  injustice  is 
always  a  sin,  but  not  to  do  a  justice  is  not  always.  For  a 
man  may  depose  the  person  of  a  judge,  or  a  trustee,  or  a 
delegate;  but  they  who  habitually  do  justice,  find  the 
rewards  of  reputation,  and  the  ease  of  being  freed  from  the 
torments  of  an  evil  conscience,  which  is  a  delicacy,  like  the 
being  eased  of  the  horrid  gripes  of  the  colic ;  and  so  in- 
sensibly grow  in  love  with  justice,  that  they  think  they  love 
justice  for  justice'  sake. 

Ipsa  stii  inerces  erat  et  sine  vindice  pra?da. 

Concerning  which  it  is  fit  we  consider  a  little,  lest  it 
become  the  occasioii  of  scruples  and  nice  opinions.     Anti- 
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gonuB  Sochaeus,  an  old  Jew^  was  famed  for  saying,  ^  Be  not 
servants  who   serve   their  lord,   that  they  may   receive    a 
reward  from  him ;  but  be  such  who  serve  him  without  con-^ 
sideration  of  wages,  or  recompenses,  and  let  the  fear  of  Ood 
be  apon  you :'  Baithus  and  Sadoc^  his  disciples,  from  whom 
the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  did  spring,  not  well  understanding 
him,  took  occasion  from  hence  to  deny  the  resurrection  and 
rewards  after  this  life.     And,  indeed,  such  sayings  as  these 
are  easily  abased ;  and  when  some  men  speak  great  things, 
and  others  believe  as  much  of  it  as  they  understand,  but 
understand  it  not  all,  they  make   sects  and  divide  their 
schools,  and  ignorance  and  faction  keep  the  doors,  and  sit  in 
the,  chairs  sometimes.     It  is  impossible  a  man  should  do 
great  .things,  or  suffer  nobly,  without  consideration   of  a 
reward ;  and  since  much  of  virtue  consists  in  suffering  evil 
things,  virtue  of  herself  is  not  a  beatitude,  but  the  way  to 
one.     He  does  things  like  a  fool,  who  does  it  for  no  end : 
and  if  he  does  not  choose  a  good  end,  he  is  worse:  and 
virtue  herself  would,  in  many  instances,  be  unreasonable,  if, 
for  no    material  consideration,    we   should   undertakefner 
drudgery:  and,  therefore,  St.  Austin  said   well,  '*  Sublatis 
aeternis  prsemiis  et  poenis  verum  staturum  h  partibus  Epicuri :" 
sensual  pleasure  were  highly  eligible,  and  not  virtuous  suf-* 
ferings,  *  if  in  this  life  only  we  had  hope.'     But  if  it  be 
accoiipted  the  top  of  virtue  to  love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake, 
and  without  intuition  of  the  reward;  many  .times  good  men 
observing,    that  themselves  are   encouraged   by   all  God's 
promises  to  obedience  and  patience,  and  that  in  martyrdom 
there  is  .no  natural  or  sensitive  pleasure,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  Joyed  for  itself,  but  wholly  for  its  reward,  will  find  them- 
selves put  into  '  fear  where  no  fear  is,'  and  that  a  *  nequam 
humilitas,'  an  unworthy  opinion  of  their  duty,  shall  affright 
their  peace  and  holy  confidence.     Peregrinus,  the  philoso- 
pher, in  A.  Gellius*,  expressed  this  love  of  virtue  for  itself, 
thus.:  '*  Etiamsi  Dii  atque  homines  ignoraturi  forent ;"  to  do 
good  though  '*  neither  God  nor  men  should  know  of  it:" — 
but  as  this  is  impossible  in  fact,  so  it  is  in  speculation  ;  for 
there  were  no  sucfh  thing  as  virtue,  if  it  were  not  relative  and 
directed  to  God  or  man :  but  yet  the  thing,  which  they  mean, 
is  yery  good.     Good  men  love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake, — 

*■  Lib.  zii.  c.  11. 
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that  is,  they  act  it  and  love  it/  they  do  it  with  so  habttaal 
and  confirmed  electiotis  and  compIacehcjr>  that  ntany  times 
they  have  no  actual  intuition  to  the  reward;  they  forget  this; 
they  are  so  taken  with  that ;  like  a  man  that  chooses  a  wife 
upon  many  considerations,  as  portion,  family,  hopes,  and 
beauty ;  yet  when  he  hath  conversed  long  with  her,  and  finds 
her  amiable  and  fruitful,  obedient  and  wise:  he  forgets  all 
other  considerations,  and  loves  her  person  for  her  own  i>er- 
fectionsy  but  will  not  quit  all  his  other  interests.     The  dif- 
ference is  best  understood  by  variety  of  motions.    Some 
motions  cannot  be  continued,  unless  some  agent  or  other  do 
continually  urge  them ;  but  they  are  violent  and  unnatural  r 
others  are  perfective  and  loved,  and  they  will  continue  and 
increase  by  their  own  prinaple,  if  they  be  not  hindered.  This 
is  the  love  of  virtue, — that  is,  fear^  or,  it  may  be^  hope;  save 
that  hope  is  a  thing  between  both,  and  is  compounded  of 
both,  and  is  more  commendable  than  fear.     But  to  love 
virtue  for  itself,  is  nothing  els^^,  but  to  love  it  directly  and 
plainly;  he  that  loves  it  oidly-for  the  reward,  and  is  not,  by 
the^teward,  brought  to  love  the  thing,  loves  not  this  at  all, 
but  loves  something  else:  but  he  that  loves  it  at  dl,  sees 
good  in  it,  because  be  finds  good  by  it;  aiKl  therefore  loves 
itself,  now,  whatever  was  the  first  incentive :  and  the  wooden 
arch  may  be  taken  away,  when  that  of  maible  is  concentered. 
2.  '^  Vir  fortis  et  justud— in  summa  voluptate  est  et  pe- 
rioulo  suo  fruitur.*'    **  When  a  good  man  lays  before  him  the 
price  aiild  redemption  of  his  mortality,  the  liberty^  of  his 
country,  the  safety  of  his  friends,  he  is  hugely  pleai^  and 
delights  in,  and  enjoys  his  danger.     But  if  he  feels  not  this 
pleasure,  yet  without  trembling  and  Uncertainty  he  will  dare 
to   die,  facere   recte   pieque   contentus;   and   if  you    tell 
him,  this  reputation  which  he  gets  of  hid  citizens,  will  die 
almost  as  soon  as  he  6hall  die  ;  he  iBinisWersy  all  those  things 
are  without  the  nature  and  consideration  of  tny  work :  '  Ego 
ipsum  contemplor>  hoc  esse  honestum  scib  :'  l  look  upon  the 
work  itself,  and  find  it  honest  ;''-^and  tiiat  i&  enough ;  mean- 
ing secretly ;  that  though  these  outward  rewards  were  pared 
ofi;  yet  there  are  secret  pleasures,  Which  will  follow  and  stick 
doidtt  to  virtue,  as  the  shadow  does  to  the  body,  aUd  this 
good  men  must  consider,  because  they  fe^l  it,  and  that  is 
part  of  the  reward. 
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3^  They  are  pleased  with  the  virtue  itself/  and  thek  soul 
18  as  much  deUghted  with  it,  and  ail  naturally  as  tHe  tye  with 
beauteous  colours,  or  the  throat  with  unctuous  ju^^es,  or 
the  tongue  with  moist  sweetnesses.  For  Ood  hath  made 
virtue  proportionably  to  all  the  noble  ends,  and  worthy  de- 
sires of  mankind,  and  the  j^toper  instrument  of  his  felicity : 
and  all  its  beauties,  and  all  its  works,  and  all  its  effects,  and 
aU  that  for  which  it  can  be  loved,  is  part  of  the  reward.  And 
therefore,  to  say  a  man  can  love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake,  and 
without  consideration  of  the  reward,  is  to  say  a  man  can  love 
virtue  without  any  reason  and  inducement,  without  any  argu- 
ment to  movi^  hTs  affections. 

4.  For  there  can  be  but  two  causes  of  amabihty  in  the 
world,  perfection  and  usefulne^s,  that.is,  beauty  ^pd,  profit; 
that  in  the  thing  itself,  this  as  it  relates  to  ine ;  npw  he  that  ^ 
says,  ^  a  man  may  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake  without  con- 
sideration of  the  reward,'  says  no  more  than  that '  a  man  may 
Ipye  a  flower  which  he  never  hopes  to  smell  of;*  that  is,  he 
may  admire  and  commend,  it, ^and  love  to  look  on  it,  and  just 
so  he  may  do  to  virtue.  But  if  he  ^esires  either^  it  is  because 
it  is  profitable  or  useful  to  him,  and  hath  something  that  will 
delight  him ;  it  cannot  else  possibly  be  desired. 

liTow  to  love  virtue  in  the  first  sense  is  rather  praise  than 
love,  an  act  of  understanding  rather  than  of  the  will,  and  its 
object  is  properly  the  perfections  of  the  flower  or  the  Virtue 
^sp^ctively :  but  wheti  it  comes  to  be  desired,  that  is,  loved 
with  a  relation  to  myself,  it  hath  for  its  object  other  per- 
fections^  those  things  that  please,  and  that  delight  me,  and 
that  is  nothing  but  part  of  the  reward  or  all  of  it. 

The  question  being  thus  explicated,  it  follows,  that  to 
love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake,  is  so  far  from  being  the  honour 
of  a  good  and  perfect  man,  that  it  is  the  character  of  an  evil 
man,  if  it  goes  no  further.  For  it  amounts  to  nothing  but 
thb,  that  the  understanding  is  convinced  of  the  worthiness 
of  it. 


i*  video  meliora  proboqne  K 


it  18  that  which  St.  Paul  calls  "  a  delighting  in  the  law  after 
the  inner  man/'    But  it  is  a  relative,  material,  practical  love 

^  Ot.  M.  vii.  to.  Glerif ,  vol.  i.  paf  •  4f  1* 
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of  virtue  that  makes  a  good  man ;  and  the  proper  induceifient 
of  that  is  also  relative,  material,  and  praotical^  •     i, 

■  ^\- 

Est  ph>fecto  Deus,  qui  qnas  nos  gerimns,  auditqne  et  videt. 
Bene  merenti,  bene  profuerit;  male  merenti  par  erit; 

•   .         .  .        .  ■  .    ■      V 

said  the  co^iedian^;  ^'God  hath  so, endeared  justice  and, 
virtue  to  us^  that  he  hearing  and  seeing  all  things,  gives 
good  things  to  them  that  do  good  things;  but.  he  will  be^ 
even  with  the  evil  n^an." 

5.  Lastly,  to  love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake,  is  to  love  ifc 
without  considei^ation  of  human  rewards,  .praise  of  men,  ho-, 
nours,  riches,  rest,  power,  and  th^  like,  which  indeed  ar^  thei 
hinge^  of  most  mens',  actions.  .-. 

Cara,  qoid  expediat,^  priiis'est,  qaam  quid  dt'honestnm; 

Et  cum  fortona  statqne  caditque  fides.  '  '■'    '  ' 

Ncc  facile  iqveniaa  inulti3  in  miUibus  nmim,.   .      :  ; :  •■*.■ 

Virtntem  pretii^in,  qui  pntet,  esse  sui.  ...         :  ; ; 

Ipse  decor,  recte,  faeti  si  praemia  desint,  . 

'    Npn  tnoyet :  et  grktis  pcenitet  IKsse  probutn.  '  '    '         '*^ 

Nil,  nisi  quod  prodestycarora  est^'  ' 

ITow  he  tha;t  is  a  good  man,  and  loves  virtue  virtuously,  does 
not  love  it  principally  for  these  secular  regards;  ;but  withpu|( 
such  low  e:^pectatipns,  and  withojut  apprehension  .of, the 
angry  sentence  of  the  laws:  but  this  does  not, excluc^e.tlbe 
intuition  of  the  Divine  reward  from  having  an  influjBUce  into 
the  most  perfect  love  of  virtue ;  for  this  is  intrinsical;  to  thq 
sanction  and  the  nstture . of  the  law;  the  other  is  extrinsical 
and  accidental.  The  first  is  such  a  reward  as  is  the , per- 
fection of  the  work ;  for  glory  is  the  perfection  of  grace ;  and 
he  that  serves  Gpd  for  hope;  of  glory,  loves  goodness  for 
goodness'  sake ;  for  he  pursues  the  interest  of  goodness,  that; 
he  may  be  filled  with  goodness ;  he  serves  God  here  that  he 
may  serve  him  hereafter;  he  does  it  well  that  he  may  do  it 
better;  a  little  while  that  he  may  do  it  over  again  for  ever 
and  ever.  Nothing  else  can  be  a  loving  virtue  for  virtue's 
sake  ;  this  is  the  greatest  perfection  and  the  most  reasonable 
and  practicable  sense  of  doing  it.  And  if  the  rewards  of 
virtue  were  not  the  great  practical  inducement  of  good  men's 


^  In  Capt.  Plaut.  act.  9,  seen.  9.  Ernesti,  vol.  i.  page  158. 
«  Ovid.    ExPont..ii.'S,9.    Harles,  p.378. 


lAre  to  gfoodhess^  all  the  promises  of  the'  Gfospel  were  to  nO' 
purpose  in  relation  to  the  iaith  of  good  m^ik,  and  therefore, 
tiie  greatest  and  the  best  part  of  faidi  itself  would  be  usetessi 
fbr  there  is  u6  purpose  or  end  of  faith  of  the  promises^  but  to 
enable  our  6bedience>  by  the  credibility  dnd  expectation  of^ 
BQch  promises,  to  do  our  duty; 

'     Now  t^at  even  good  men>  eVen  th^  bi^dt  men,  eVeii  all 
men^  have  an  habitual  regard  to  it,  besides  that  it  is  impos-^ 
aible  tt>  be  otherwise  <f6r  he  that  ploiighs,  doe&  plough-  in: 
hope)/ tod  will  Easily  be  understood  to  be  so  by  them,  who 
know  the  causes  and  nature  of  things ;  it  appears  also  in  the> 
instance  of  as  good  a  man  tis  -any  story  reports  of;  even' 
Hoses,  who  '*  despised  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  ^ 
daughter,  because  he  had  an  eye  to  the  recompense  of  re- 
ward :''  and  by  the  instance  of  all  those  brave  persons,  whom> 
St.  Paul  ehumerates  in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews  y- 
**  Wtb  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises  ;"• 
but  they  looked  for  better^  even  such  as  wete  to  cdme;  and 
beyond  all  this,  oiir  blessed  Lord  himself  ^' despised  shamed 
and  endured  the  cross ;"  but  it  was  '*  for  the  glory  that  wad: 
get  before  him''."     For  it  is  the  first  and  the  greatest  article 
of  the  Gentiles*  creed,  '^  Every  one  that  comes  to  Gted,  must 
believe  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  a  re  warder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him." 

11.  llie  sum  is  this}  although  in  liature  herself/  and  iii 
the^  conscience  relating  to  her,  ther^  is  a  dourt  punitive  and^ 
A  feair  of  God,  yet  the  expectation  of  reward  is  rather  put' 
into  us,  thaii  bom  with  us,  and  revealed  rather  than  natural  ;* 
aiid  thei^efbte  the  expectation  of  good  is  the  second  band  of 
natural  laws,  but  extrinsical  and  adventitious,  Communicated' 
io  us  by  revelation,  and  by  gtacci 


RULE  V. 

t  •        •  '  ...  , 

••  • 

Tke  tmperfectian  of  some  Provisions  in  civil.  Laws  is  s/Upplisd 
by  the  natural  Obligation  remaining  upon  Persons  civiily 
incapable. 

When  laws  make  provision  of  cases  hr)  ri  TDaTa'i'oif,  in  ai 
many  things  as  they  can  foresee,  or  feel,  and  yet  some  things 

'  Heb.  Z&.  f ,  5. 
VOL.    XII.  R 
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wiH  emerge  which  oannot  be  for^^een,  ^itid  some  contrary 
maotm  wiH  mri^e  ^r^mwy  tiineti  thiprQ  is  op  car^  jtakea.  ^ 
somfi  ihin^  and  909ie  pmion?  by  any  pongtitutioiis  of  ^man.r 
Here  Natnwviw  the  eommon  parent  of  iJl  ja$tice  ai^d  fi^cea- 
sary  obligationii,  take3  the  case  into  her  protection. 
This  happens  in  many  cases : 
1.  Human  laws  give  measure^  of  things  and  persons, 
which  fit  most  men  without  a  sensible  error,  but  Aome  iif  d^ 
not.  Young  persons  9xt,  zii  a  certain  age,  declared  capable 
of  ns^ing  profitable  OQntractfif^  at  anpther  ^gi^,  of  malaqg 
Qontracts  that  lO'e  hazardous;  and  they  must  stand  to  t^in,' 
though  they  be  mischievous.  At  one  age  they  mc^y  inany ; 
ttt^jaootfaer^  tfeey  may  Qontract  a  d^bt;  at  another,  they  m^-y 
make  a  testament}  at  another,  t^y  may  be  punished; with 
Qcqpital  infiiction^.,  But  in  spme  persons,  the  paa^ce  is  ecu^lier 
aiyi  the  wit  more  pregnant^  and  the  sense  of  their  advafitAges 
btiak-  wough:  and  therefore  the  contracts  whidi  they  i^^ 
mnke^-^Wid  the  actions  which  they  do^-^^^i^nd  thq  part  which 
Aey  choose  are  realjy  made, — o^  done,  or  qhosen^  but  they  ^re 
not  bound  to  stand  to  it,  by  the  civil  law :  and  yet  if  thqy  can 
ohoose,  they  are  naturally  obliged,  Bpth  of  them  are  nepes- 
wry :  the  civil  law  cs^nnot  provide  but  by  pomnion  measures^^^ 

Qnos-vKra  eitmqiie  nequit  eoBeistere  reotani". 

AU  their  rules  are  made  by  as  como\pn  a  measure  as  ^ey 
<;a^  jand  jQiey  are  the  b^st  rules  that  have  the  fewest  ex-^ 
9^tions:  the  best  carpenters  make  tbi^  fewest  chips;  but 
sQme  there  mu$t  b^  But  then  it  is  necessary  that  nature 
ihonld  provide,  by  sir^gle  provisions  in  all  tjie  single  excep- 
^ons;  for.  jitis  necefiAary  it  should  be  done,  and  she  only  can 
d|o  it.  She  can  do  it  because  nature  hath  provided  ^d  in- 
atructed  a  judging  and  a  discerning  conscience;  and  the 
person  that  contracts  or  receives  a  benefit,  can  bind  himself 
to  man  as  soon  as  he  can  bind  himself  to  God ;  because  the 
laws  of  God  bind  all  our  contracts  with  men.   That  is,  plainly 

Aus,  <9rod^s  laws  provide  not  oiily  for  gen(^  c^ses  biit  s489 
fotr  particular  oircumstanoes ;  a^d  of  e^ery  thiiig  Qod*  and 

Ood's  vicegerent,  conscience, — can  take  accounts  9  ^^eid  |ihere- 
lore  this  ^bunds^nce  suppliea  the  other's  defect  j  the  perfe^tioi^ 

i  ^^ ;   :      •  .  ;    •    .  : ',       ..       ^      ■ .      ■;;■.■...■ 

»  Hor. 
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of  Odd  makes  up  the  breached  of  the  imperfection  of  miBUu 
Wbich  f  ul^  i6  to  be  understood  both  of  tldhgs  and  persons^ 
Fdr  all  oUl*  duty  is  only  an  obddienc€f  to  God :  and  eVery 
efie  that  ddn  hope  or  fear^  is  bound  to  this  obedience ;  therc^ 
fofre  there  can  be  tio  gap  here:  God  hath,  in  every  things 
i^ut  up  every  person  that  can  use  reason^  by  some  instrumeni 
eit  other.  And  therefore  Ciberofc  said  well,  *'  Nee  si  regnaxite 
Tanjuinio  nulla  emt  Itomee  scripta  lex  de  stupris^  idcircd 
Hon  cbntra  illam  legem  setnpitemam  Sextos  Tarquinius  vim 
Lncretleg  Tricipitini  filiae  adtulit :  erat  enim  ratio  profecta  h 
tBTtLin  UatUra^  et  ad  recte  faciendum  inpellens,  et  k  delidto 
ivofcans:^  **  There  was  no  civil  constitution  against  rapee^ 
but  T^rqUin  ought  not  to  have  done  it:  for  there  was  an 
eternal  law  against  it.  For  right  reason^  proceeding  from 
fiatol^,  dHves  iis  on  to  good,  and  calls  us  off  from  evilf* — 
that  is,  he  could  not  but  khow  it  was  ill,  and  against  reason^ 
lllid  a^inst  etery  thing  by  whieh  he  ought  to  be  governed; 
tiSxA  even  to  the  heathen  God  was  not  wanting^  but  bound 
these  laws  upon  them  by  reason,  and  inclination,  and  ne- 
cessity, and  fanie,  and  example,  and  contract,  ai^d  hopi^ 
tod  fear,  and  by  secret  ways  which  we  know  not  of.  He 
tnade  some  inclinations  and  some  reason  to  become  kiwit^ 
that  mankind  might  not  live  like  beasts  and  birds  of  prey : 
in  all  cases,  and  in  all  times,  and  to  all  persons,  he  became  a 
l6i^d  and  a  lawgiver,  some  way  or  other. 

Yoiing  perscms,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  can  bs 
isaved  or  damned ;  they  can  love  or  hate ;  they  can  under^ 
fjttod  yea  and  nay ;  they  can  do  a  good  turn  or  a  ^rewd  j 
th^  fcan  lead  a  blind  mltn  right  or  Wrong;  they  can  bear 
true  or  feke  witness :  and  although  the  civil  laws,  out  of 
bare  lest  their  easiness  be  abused  by  crafty  people,  make 
them  secure  from  it  by  nulling  the  Contract,,  that  the  de- 
ceiving person  may  not  reap  the  harvest  of  his  fraud,  yet  there 
are  very  many  cases  in  which  the  minor  receives  advantage, 
or  iit  the  least  no  wrong,  and  though  it  was  fit  he'  should 
be  secured,  it  was  not  fit  he  should  be  enabled  to  do  4 
mischief  to  another,  *^  ut  levamen  his,  aliis  sit  onus,"  as  St. 
Paul  in  a  like  case, "  that  they  be  eased^  and  others  burdened." 
)PQr  although  the  other  contractor  be  sufficiently  warned  t^ 
„  ■   .  .  .  I 

f  Lib.  ii.  de  leg.  c.  4.  Davis.  RaUi.  page  107. 
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take  keed  of  the  minor,  yet  there  may  be  need  in  it,  or 
charity,  friendship,  or  confidence ;  all  or  any  of  ithich  if  tJi^y 
aught  be  deceived^  the  minor  would  suffer  often,  but  th'<$ 
other  contractor  but  once.  .  Therefcwr^,  as  the  civil  law  se** 
cures  them  from  harm,  so  the  law  of  nature  binds  them  to^ 
do  none,  but  to  stand  to  such  contracts  in  which  they  have 
advantage  or  equality,  and  in  which  they  were  i^ot  abused* 
The  time  when  they  come  to  be  obliged,  is  the  time  whe^' 
theycome  to  the  use  of  reason, — when  they  understand  theif 
duty,-^when  a  prudent  man  judges  them  fit  to  be  contracted 
with, — when  they  can  use  fraud  to  others, — when  they  cai| 
consider  whether  they  be  bound  or  no:  these  are  the  bes^ 
marks  and  signatures  of  the  time,  and  declare  the  obligation 
in  all  cases,  where  there  is  no  deception  evident. 

2.  Sometimes  both  parties  can  qontract:  but  because 
Ikhey,  doing  it  without,  witnesses,  may  recede  from  it,  eithet 
consentingly  or  against  the  will/of  one  of  them,  the  positiyi^ 
constitution  of  man  intending  to  provide  against  this  incon* 
:venience,  hath  cut  the  civil  tie  in  .pieces,  and  refuses  to  verify 
jbbe  contract,  besides  that  it  cannot  legally  be  proved.  Iii 
ihis  case,  nature  relieves  the  oppressed  party,  and  supplies 
jfche.j^asine8s  of  the  civil  band,  and  strains  that  hard  which 
the  others  let  loose. ,  And  this  happens  in  clandestine  con-^ 
tracts ;  ags^nst  which^  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  all  Christian 
countries  have  made, severe  edicts :  but  in  case  they  be  done^ 
in  some  places  they  are  pronounced  valid,  in  some  places 
d«clai!ed  AuU.  Where  they  are  nulled,  nature  is  defeated  in 
^making  provisions,  and  the  parties  are  warranted  to  do  a 
tmschief.  For  if  Mauritius  and  Cluviena  contract  marriage^ 
smd  Mauritius  repent  his  bargain,^- where  shall  Cluviena  be 
relieved  ?  The  htw  of  the  church  forbids  it,  and  will  punish 
^er  foir  doitig  it  if  she  complains.  The  civil  law  takes  no 
op^tice  of  it,  for  it  cannot  be  legally  proved :  and  the  law  of 
^nature  is  barred  out,  if  it  be  declared  null ;  and  then  there 
id  noUiing  left  to  hold  him.  It  is  the  case  of  the  church  of 
Rome%  who,,  in  the  eighth  session  of  the  council  of  Trent, 

• .  .       •  •        • 

«  KavaiTBS  Eocbirid.  c,  U-  Et  congregatio  Cardinaliiim,  qoos  talis  et  tun 
paildi  pttdebat  decreti,  directs  negant  rem  factam  sat  dictam,  et  sponsalfa 
'idandeftina^  etiara  post  eoncHia,  rata  manere,  sicnt  et  ante.  Consahienirft 
•cUicet,  fkmae  concilii,  non  proprise,  qui  rem  tam  certam,  verba  tarn  plana 
Bcgare  palam  non  embuemnt.. 


declares  dl  clandestine  conttactd  to  be  niilVand  their  mixtures 
to  be  fornication  and  uncleaniness.  But  they  have  overacted 
their  zeal  against  a  temporal  inconvenience^  and  burn  their 
house  to  roast  an  egg;  they  destroy  a  law  of  nature  by  a 
fiw  of  the  churchy — against  the  former  practices,  counsels 
add  resolutions;  even  of  their  own  churoh.  For  if  those 
tontracts  are  in  themselves  naturally  valid  and  not  forbidden 
by  God,  then  they  cannot  rescind  them:  if  they  be  not  nai4 
iuraHy  valid,  since  they  were  always  positively  foibidden; 
why  were  they  esteemed  vaUd  for  so  many  ages?  For  till 
that  councU  they  were  so;  but  finding  that  the  former  pro- 
mbitions  were  not  strong  ^enough,^  they  took  this  course  ta 
break  them  all  in  pieces :  and,  out  of  desire  to  prevent  an 
accidental  evil,  they  made  it  more  ready  to  be  done.  '  For  it 
wks  before  but  feared,  lest  they  shoidd  recede:  but  yet  if 
ihey  di(cl>  they  were  esteemed  adulterers,  if  they  married 
ttgaiir:  and  they  themselves  knew,  when  they  were  pre<« 
contracted:  and  therefore  stood  convicted  and  pin(^ekl  in; 
their  own  consciences,  so  long  as  the  old  laws  remained,  and^ 
men  did  not  receive  warrants  to  break  the  most  sacred  bands' 
m  the  world:  but  by  this  nuUiiyitig  the  contracts  th«y  have: 
hot  only  leave  to  go  off,  but  are  commanded;  and  if  they* 
be  weary  of  this,  they  may  contract  with  another,  and  there: 
ik  nothing  to  hinder  them,  if  nature  does  not.  This  nullity, 
therefore,  is  a  vehement  remedy,  that  destroys  the  patient  ;■ 
besides  that  it  is  against  the  law  of  nature.*  The  laws  mayi 
ibrbid  it  to  be  done;  but  if  it  be,  they  cannot  rescind  it^* 
becanse  the  civil  constitution  is  less  than  the  natursd,  and; 
ckinfvehience  is  less  than  conscience,  and  man  is  infinitely' 
less  than  Godi 

^  3.  Bome  pretend  to  do  a  greater  good ;  and  to  do  it,  break 
a  contract  justly  made :  and  if  the  civil  constitution  allows  it,' 
the  law  of  nature  reclaims,  and  relieves  the  injured  person.: 
This  v^as  the  caise  of  the  Pharisees,  who  denied  to  relieve 
their  parents,  out  of  zeal  to  fill  the  treasure  of  the  temple,i 
and  thought  that  their  voluntary  religion  excused  from  their; 
natoral  duty.  The  church  of  Rome  gives  leave  to  either  of 
Ae  persons,  who  are  married  solemnly  and  contracted  rightly,; 
to  recede  iit)m  their  vow  and  enter  into  religion,  and  dedarei; 
the  fliairriage  separate  and  broken.  Here  nature  calk  upoAi 
AeoUiged  party i  and- ought  to  prevail. above  any  otben 
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pretenoe;.  it  being  first  in  posae^^ion  and  fa^tef  in  QbKg^ 
iion:  and  if  it  be  naturally  an  eyil  to  br^ak  ^  lawful  contrapt 
made  withpiit  fraud,  and  whicb  ;ia  in  our  pqw^r  to  keep,-^ 
then  it  ought  not  t6  be  done  for  my  good  iA  the  worlds        * 

4.  Hither  also  are  to  be  reduec^f  obligations  by  unsolemn 
stipulations,  by  conunand  of  ptMrents,  by  interminatipn  of 
curaeis,  by  mere  delict  lunongst  perso^i,  against  inborn  lie^ 
no  civil  action,  as  of  servants  tQ  tbeir  lords^  sonii  to  tb^^ 
fathers:  oonoerning  which  propels  accounts  are  to  b^  given 
in  their  own  places.  Here  onlyitihey  a^e  to  be  npted  in  th^ 
general  observation  of  cases,  in  which  th^  law  of  nature  batl^ 
made  an  obligation,  when  the  civil  ppwe^  QQuld  npt,  9r  would 
not,  or  did  not,  against  it. 

But  it  is  proper  to  discuss  a  difficult  que^tipn,  wbichi 
ihtevyenes  upon  this  rule.  The  caife  is  this :  By  the  la^y  of 
nature,  every  inai^  hath  power  to  make  a  test^menit  pf  hi&^ 
own  goods;  but  the  civil  law  requires  conditionis  of  ^yerjf 
testator,  that  the  testament  shall  be.  ratified  by  so  many, 
witnesses,  or  else  it  shall  be  invalidt  Semproniu^,  dyings 
leEurea  Caius  his  heir,  and  gives  b\;|t  ^^  sm^  portipn  to  l\i$v 
son  Porcius,  but  declares  this  by.  an .  imsQlefnn  testament. 
The  like  may  happen  in  all  donations  and  agtions,  tp  yf^iiQh 
any  sokomities  of  law  we  required. 

Quest.:  The  question  is,  whether  th^  estate  be  due  to 
Chains  by  die  law  of  nature,  pr  ia  not  Pprciu^.tbe  son  tp  be, 
relieved  by  the  civil  constitution^  which  m^ke^  the  ilipsplemn. 
t^tament  to  be  inv^Ud?  To  this  it  is  oommpnjy  ^.i^weredA 
that  t^(x  make  a  testament  is  not  a  law  of  nat^MTQ,  b^t  a  ^ight, 
only;  which  as  a  man  may  himself  r^inqiwsl^  &Q  m^y  the, 
public  laws  restrain  for  the  public  good :  for  ther^  t>^ng  sp, 
many  fiauds  in  pretended  tesi^mentSit.it  is  Pieces^^tTy  that 
provisions:  should  be  made  tp  pr^v^yit  tb^  infimt^  eyila  th^t, 
may  happen.  Now  whats^^ef  is  i^^cefiffuy^  is  i^^a  just; 
if  Ae  necessity  be  public,^  t^  and.  imavpidablpi  by  oth^ 
me^na:  and  if  it  be  jus^  th^  pi^bUct  power  b^th  ^\ifficient 
authority  to  restrain  any  mim's  leighjt  foir  §y?ry  ma^'ft  goiDid, 

2.  Evevy  sentence  pf  ikfi  j^dge  i^  %  ^ear  pase^  ii^t  bijj^ds. 
i|\.law,  does  also  hind  in  conseAPAC^  i  but  if  the  judge  of  civil, 
actions  did  know,,  that  Sempioonius  r^ftlly  did  s^ppoint  ^I^ 
stpapger  Cfliua  hia  beir,.yet^  by  Jbt  J^w^  be  .we?e  bpun!4  tp^ 
declare  lor  the  son  Pcuociys,  and  th«tt^%  f^  ^P^emft/WJA 


cf  8empromii»  yfMe  td  be  accounted  nothing:  so  ibat^ 
akbough  the  law  were  made  to  preventfrand,  yet  even  wlierf 
tlieiv  m.  no  fraud,  and  the  judge  knowa  there  is^bne,  yet  fhd 
inMOlettin  teatdment  is  to  be  declared  invafid  by  the  law  t 
wlaek  law,  becaiise  it  is  jtist/  tod  for  a  just  cause,  and  by  li 
tovpetent  autlioiity,  xntidt  bind  iii  conscience  by  the  force  of 
the  words  of  St.  Paid :  *'  Let  every  poul  be  stibject  to  thd 
kigher  powers." — And  therefore,  if  the  law  be  good,  and 
the  judge  just,  in  giving  the  inheritance  from  Caius  to 
Porcius, -^certainly  Caius  most  needed  be*  uttjust,  if  he  de^ 
tains  it# 

3i  And  thfir  very  thing  is  consented  to  m  the  canons  of 
the  church,  which  at^  usually  framed,  and  ever  to  be  pre^ 
Mitted,  "  ubi  contrariatn  non  constat,'*  to  be  morfe-  agreeable 
to  the  measures  of  conscience;  and  y^t  in  the  canon  law,  & 
testament  framed  and  signed  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses 
isr  not  good,  tltiless  the  parislnprtest  be  present;  and  that  no 
nvAB  can  kwfaily  detain  a  legacy  upon  the  warrant  of  such  & 
w5H. 

4.  F'or  since  every  act  of  man  consists  of  the  potestative 
Ifead  elective  faculties,  if  either  will  be  wanting,  or  f)ower,  the 
not  is  invalid.  It  is  not  therefore  enough,  though  the  will  be 
manifest  and  ccmfessed;  for  if  the  man  have  no  povrar,  hi4 
win  10  ineAeetive. 

"^t  this  c^nion,  though  relying  upon  iair  probabiUtteS 
and  gveat  aothofity,  is  not  to  be  assented  to  as  it  lies,  but 
with  great  caution  and  provisions.  For  a  right  of  nature 
camiot  be  taken  away  by  a  civil  power,  entirely,  and  habitually, 
bat  only  ^  quoad  exercitmn  actus ;'  the  exercise  of  the  act  (X 
that  right  may,  indeed,  be  impeded  for  great  reasons  and  td 
priVent  great  evils.  Since,  therefore,  the  power  of  mikiBJl 
testaments  is  a  natural  right,  and  is  wholly  suspended  in  its 
att  to  prevent  fraud  in  unsolemn  testaments,  where  the  oase 
la  evident  and  no  fraud  at  aH,  although  the  civil  law  is  st^ 
valid  because  it  being  established  upon  a  general  cause; 
tboagb  it  foils  in  a  particdar  it  does  not  fail  in  the  general, 
and  Aersfore  still  is  rate  and  firm ;— yet  because  it  does  fail 
inlh^  particular,  where  that  is  known,  there  is  a  port  open 
for  chancery,  for  considerations  of  piety,  and  religion.  And, 
therefore,  although  in  the  case  put,  Porcios,  who  is  the 
natural  heir  of  Sempronius,  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  civil 
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law  fig^inst  Cf^us  \  yet  if  Seinproma^  had  mad^  ieai  unsoIeBttr 
testament  i^  behalf  of  his  nattural  heir,  tha,^  Ought  to  have 
8^d  in  the  court  of  conscience.  My  reason  is,  because,  iii 
the  law  of  nature,  Porcius.  the  son.  hath  as  much  natural 
nght  to :  inherit,  as  Sempronius,  the  father,  h&di  to  make  a 
testament;  and  therefore,  although  an  .unsolemn  testament 
shall  not  be  sufficient  to  interrupt  a  natural  succession^ 
because  the  rights  of  nature  on  either  hand  are  equal,-- -^'yei 
tl^e  civil  power  can  restrain  his  right,  when  there  is  nothing 
complicated  with  it :  for  his  own  consent  is  involved  in  tbN^ 
public  constitution,  and  he  n^ay  consent  to  the  dimiixution  of 
his  o.wn  right,  whi^n  no  4uty.is!iufringe49  that  i|i,  i'a  those 
things,  where  only  his  own  ifights  are  concerned.  -    i 

When,  therefore,  any  thing  of  the  law  of  nature  is  twisted 
with  the  right  of  nature,  there  is  an  obligatioi/ past  which 
the  civil  constitution  cannot  annul.  As  if  Sempronius  conn 
mand  his  son  in  an  unsolenin  testament,  in  private  and 
without  witnesses,  tOygiye  ^uch  a  legacy  to  Jitiu^his  nephew; 
although  Titius  cannot  challenge  it  by  virtue  of  that  te^btr 
^eat,  yet  ^e  ^pn  is  bound  to  pay  it  by  die  lay  of  Ifisitture  :■ 
for  civil  constitutions  I^aye  effect  upon  a  mere  right,  Wl 
npn^  against  a  duty  of  nature:  and  therefore, .although  the 
testament  of  Sempronius  '§haU;  npt  pass  ii\tQ  l/eg^l^  e^ternalf 
judicial  warranty,  yet  it  binds  the  son,  and  is  v^id  ad  to  Inm 
by  the  law  of  nature  and' conscience.  And  this  Wjas  rsiirely 
w^l  a^med  by  Pliny  "^i  ^'Hoc,  si  jus  adspicias,  irritum  ;  si 
defunct!  voluutatem,  ratum  et  firmum  es]^  Mibi  autem  dof^ 
functi  voluntas  (vereor^  quam  in  partem  juriscq^sulti,  quod 
siun  dicturus,  a^pipiant) ;  antiquipi;  jure  .est :"  *^  If,  we  regard 
the  ci^vil  law,, such  testsiments  a^e  invfilid;  yet  if  we  regard 
the  will  of  the  testator,  it  is  ^rm;  b^t  though  I  Imow.  not 
how  the  lawyers  will  tajce  it,  yet  tq  me  the  wiU.of  the  dead 
is  tp  be  preferred  before  the  law;"— and  more  fully  yet  to 
Apni^nus^ :  ''  Tu  quidem  pro  caetera  tua  diligentia  admones 
me,  codicillos  Aciliani,  qui  me  ex.  parte  instituit  heeredem^ 
pro  non  scripts  habendps,  quia  npi;i  sunt  ponfirmati  testae 
mento;  quod  jus  ne  mihi  quidem.  ignptuip:est,:Cuiyi  sitiia 
ftiam  nptum,;  qui  niBil  aliud.  sciupit.    :§ed  egd.  propriani' 

«    •■    •  ■     ■  •  .  ■    ■       • 

;  ^  Lib.  V.  ep.  7,  ».    jGiefig,  vqI.  1,  p/4M. 

*  Lib.  ii.  fp.]6,'l— 3.    Gierig.  vol.  1.  p.  170. 
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qoandam  legem  iniki  dixi^  ut  defunctbfum  voluntates,  etiani 
si  jure  deficereniury  quasi  perfectas  tuerer.  Constat  autem 
codicillos  istos  Aciliani  manu  scriptos.  Licet  ergo  non  sint 
^nfirmati  testamento,  si  tne  tamen,  ut  confirmati,  observa- 
bbntur :" — "  Every  one  that  knows  any  things  knows,  that^ 
iii'iaw,  unsolemn  testaments  are  invalid :  but  I  have  another 
law  of  my- own; — if  Iknow  it  was  really  the  will  of  the 
dead,  I  Will  verify  it  thotigh  it  want  the  solemnity  of  law  :"— 
'and  this  also  was  affirmed  by  Ihnocentius,  sa.ying,  '' Eleo 
tkmem  quae  juri  naturae  consentit,  licet  non  serventur,  juris 
g^^eimitates  tenere '*^." 

^^^'  :iVnd  there  is  great  reason  and  great  piety  in  this  sense  of 
the  qiiei^tion ;  Tor  when  a  diity  is  any  ways  concerned,  there 
is-  something  pwing  to  God;  which  no  huiiian  power  can  or 
ought  to  pifejadice.  For  it  is  in  t^tam'ents,  where  any  duty 
of  anyone  is  engaged,  as  it  is  in  contracts  of  marriage,  to 
^i^ch  every  one  that  can  choose,  is  capable  of  being  naturally 
obliged:  now  the  relative. of  the  obligation  cannot  in  human 
courts  daiim  either' the  advantage  of  an  unsolemn  testamient, 
omnsokmn  and  clandestine  contraclt  yet  the  relative  who  is 
qbKged  to  dutyv  cannot  he  so  quitted:  and,  therefore/ the 
&ther  can  oblige  a  son  in  duty  to  perform  an  unsolemn 
testament ;  and  every  contracted  person  is  bound  to  perform 
ptiVatelyy  what  the.  other  cadnot  challenge  :publicly :  and  this 
ianot  obscurely  intimctted  by  the  law  ^:"'Ex  imperfecto  autem 
teatamento  voltintatem  teiiere  defuncti  nion  volumus,  nisi  inter 
selos'liberos  k  parentibns  utriusque  sexus  ;"^viz.  ^^  nisi  liberi 
in'sola  dividenda  haereditate  volhntatem  habeant  patris'." 
:  >And/  for'  the  confirmation  of  all  this/ it  is  remariuible, 
Aat  tbej^  who  affirm  an  unsolemn  testament  to  be  utterly 
invalid,  and  Uiat  tbe^  law  of  nalture  is  no  remedy  in  this  case, 
-^yet  affirm  that  it  is  of  force  in  die  matter  of  piety ;  as  in 
ddnatiQns  to  'charches,'the  poor,  and  pious  uses,  as  appears 
in  Isiola,  Ananus,  Antonius  Rubeus,X7ovarruvias,  and  others : 
tvjiich  ,<^Qiices^ioii  of  theirs. could  not  be  reasonable  or  con- 
sistent with  their  opinion,  but  that  it  is  made. so  by  the 
foregoing  considerations ;  which  oert^iilly  are  the  best  medium 
to  reconcile  duty  and  prudence,  the  laws  natural  and  civil. 


*  Cap.  Qtt«d.-M€iit  i  d€  election.     ^  Li  bac  com oHiMiiiia  C.  de  te»Uiii* 
f  Glosf  •  ,   .  _     .  . 
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the  right  of  b  man  with  the  gDVenunent  af  a  comMonwealtby 
mm)  to  state  the  qoeotioii  betweea  th^  two  parties  who 
fi^^eatly  dispute  it  to  oontraiy  purpoces.  » 

.  Fot  .although  the  qucatton  is  probably  disputed  on  Iwtb 
sideSj^^^yet  there  are  on  either  hud  instances,  ib'which  thd 
s«femmty  of  the  law  does^  and  does  noty  oblige  tespectiTely  i 
whidt  shows,  that  the  probability  is^  on  either- hand^  ri^vt 
and:  tmt ;  and  the  thing,  as  it  lies  in  the  middle^  hath  nothi^ 
oertain  or  resolved ;  but  is  true  or  fiilse,  as  it  partaLea.  9£ 
difiering  reasons^  Kow  the  reasoa  of  the  whole  is ;  becavse 
the  solemnity  of  law  is  wholly  to  be  regarded;  where  tfaeni  is 
not  a  bigger,  obligatbn  f  where  God  hath  not  botind,  and 
man  hath  bounds  man  is  to  be  obeyed :  but  where  God  hi^ 
bound  directly^  there  God  is  to  be  obeyed,  whatefxet  be 
^pretended  bf'  men.:  but  if  God  hadi  only  baand  indirect 
and  collaterally^  as  if  ii  be  a  ease  favourable  and  pious,  tfiere 
the  scdemnity  .Oif.IaW^  whieh  is  against  it^  is  not  to  prevaAj 
but  y^t  is  to  prevail  in  the  behalf  and  poseentiott  of  it»         > 

Thus  if  a  pupil  makes  a  covtraet  in  bis  minovity  te  hie 
rtiin^ipr  signal  detrimentr  he  is  ta  be  relieved  by  the  advan^* 
lege  of  ti»e  xilril.  law^  which  makes  hi&<  contract-  im^fiU/ 
bei^Use:  the  person  is  dectared  incompeteafit  ^  and  he  may 
lawfully  take  his  lemedy ;  and  is  not  bound  by  the  lawi^f 
nature  to:  verify  it:  bee^oue  he  being  less  naturally  capablci 
to  contract,  the  other  id,  by  the  kw  uf  nature,  boond'not  to 
doi  hiin  injury^and  take  unequal  advantage  when  every  omua 
hath:  equal  right:  and  dierefore,  if  he  does  psevaricate  the 
natural  law  of  )o8tioe  which  is  equality,  he  also  may  lose  the 
privilege  whieih  the  other^s  actioa  passed  uhtd  him  ^  fSf>r  the 
eivik  law  declaring  that  aiinoro  idiall  not  be  ptf  ejndicedy  iBOskea 
]ip  that  justice  or  equality  which  nature  intendsUr  O^r  the 
mineir^  with  his  ksft  portion  of  understandingv  and  the  de* 
fensatjye  and  retreat  given  him  by  the  civil  law,  is  inade 
equal  to  the  contractor  who  is  perfect  in  bi&  natursil  capacity, 
fiquahty  innstbedone  and  had.^  And  this  is  cme  way  of 
inferring  k.  -     . 

Auoth^  way.  is :  if  ikie  mlnep  reiceivee  ^vantctg^  by  the 
liiargaiB^  then  there  is  equality  |  for  the  want  ef'lns  natarat 
capacity  is  supplied  by  the  advantageous  matter,  and  there- 
fore such  cont^^aiQts  ar^j  valid,  though  the  wjie  of  thft  con- 
tractors be  legally  incapable.     But, 
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.'3.  If.tbe  bargaia  gave  &ome  ttdvaatage.oa.eithet  side,) 
tbe  minor  must  not  take  the  advantage  offered  him  by  the. 
oiyil.law  to  himself,  unless  he  allow  to  iihe  other  bia  sibare  oi 
advanti^e  in. the  bargain:  for  otherwise  there  is  inequity.- 
But, 

-4.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  is  to  be  done,'  nor  the  con- 
tract to  be  rescinded/ if  the  person  was  naturally  capable^*-^ 
that  is,  unless  it  be  apparent  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
weakness,  or  the  iniquity  and  folly  of  the  contract,  that  he 
liras  less  in  nature  than  the  other;  and  therefore,  in  this  case^ 
the  isivil  law,  rescinding  the  contract  of  the  minor,,  does^ 
declare  that,  he  is  incapable  naturally  as  well  as  civilly  :  and 
due  civil  constitution  does  no  way  interfere  with  the  natural^ 
bvt  ministors  to  it ;  making  the  natural  instance  emen  w|tb 
the  natural  reason :  for  this  being  always  alike,  from  the  first 
tg>  the  last,  the  instance  growing  from  imperfection  .to  peiw 
fectibn,  muit  in  the  progression  be  defended  and  supplied 
and  be  fitted  to  the  oUier. 

But  in  general,  the  rule  is  Jtnie,. which  Panonnitan  affiritas: 
in  prosecution  of  what  I  have  now  disputed :  ^^  Quando  }iis 
civile  aliquid  disponit  contra  jus  naturae,  standum  est  juri 
naturae :"  and  in  particular  to  tiiis  very  instance  of  unsolemn 
testaments  Pope  Alexander  IIL  being  asked,  whether,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  that  was  in  the  diocese  of  Ostia,  a  will  could 
be  Tslid,  which  was  not  attested  by  seyon  or  five  witnesses 
at  least,  gave  in  answer^^,  ^^  Tales  leges  k  divina  lege  et 
sanctorum  patrum  in^titutis  et  k  generali  ecdesiee  consue- 
tudine  esse  alienas ;  et  ideo  standum  esse  contra  illas  jure 
naturali,  secundum  quod  *  in  ore  duorum  aut  trium  stat  ornne 
Terbum.''^'  Which  words  of  his  I  only  admit  so  far  as  they 
are  agreeable  to  tiie  former  measures  and  limitation.  Fov 
that  a  word  is  true,  under  the  test  of  two  or  three  witnesses; 
is  not  a  prohibitive  law  or  command  of  nature ;  but  it  was 
urged  by  our  blessed  Saviour  to  the  Jews  as  a  thing  admitted 
io  their  law,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature ;  but  yet 
not  so,  but  that  a  greater  caution  may  be,  in  some  cases^^ 
introduced  by  the  civil  constitution,  as  I  affirmed  abo vie* r 
viz.  vffaen  the  innocent  and  equal  state  of  nature,  to  whicli 
such  simplicify  or  small  duplicate  of  testimonies  were  sii^- 

t>  Cap.  cum  esses  de  testiu.  *  Ruie  10.  a.  5t.    >         ' 
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cient,  becomes  changed  by  frauds  and  artifices  of  evil  nien, 
-^or  new  necessities  are  introduced,  which  nature  did  not 
foresee,  and  therefore  did  not  provide  for,  but  God  hath- 
pitovided  for  them  by  other  means,  even  by  a  power  given  to 
die  civil  magistrate. 

-  Lastly,  to  make  up  the  measures  and  cautions  of  this 
discourse  complete,  it  is  to  be  added;  that,  when  the  civit 
laws  annul  an  unsolemn  contract  or  testament,  it  is  meant,' 
that  siich  are  to  be  declared  nuU,  when  they  come  into^ 
j^udgmeht ;  not  that  the  action,  or  translation  of  any  dominiony 
inheritance,  or  legacy,  is  ^  ipso  facto'  void :  and,  therefore, 
be  that  is  possessed  of  any  such,  is  not  tied  to  make  voluntary^ 
restitution,  or  to  reveal  the  nullity  of  tiie  donation,  but  toe 
depart  from  it,  when  he  is  required  by.  law :  for  he  hath  the' 
advantage  of  a  natural  right  or  power  in  the  donor,  and  that,' 
being  first,  must  stand  till  it  be  rescinded  by  a  competent 
]fx>wer ;  for  the  whole  question  being  but  probable. on  either 
side,  the  possessor,  or  the  donee,  hath  the  advantage  till  a 
stronger  than  he  comes  a^d  takes  away  that  in  which  he 
trusted.  i 


RULE  VL 

^im  against  the  Laws  of  Nature  are  greater  or  les^,  mi  hyf 
,  that  Proportion,  but  by  the  greatness  of  the  Matter ,  and 
the  Evil  consequent,  or  the  Matice  of  the  Sinner* 

This  rule  is  intended  to  remedy  a  greater  error,  that  is  in 
die  world  and  prevails  very  much  to  the  abuse  of  men's 
persuasions  in  many  cases  of  conscience ;— viz.  that  all  sins,, 
which  are  unnatural,  are  the  worst:  and  to  be  a  sin  against 
nature  is  the  highest  aggravation  pf  it  in  the  world :  which 
if  it  were  true  in  '  thesi,'  yet,  because  when  it  comes  to  be 
reduced  to  practice,  it  is  wrapped  up  in  uncertain  noticeS|  it 
ought  to  be  more  warily  handled.  For  when  naen  have,  first 
laid  huge  loads  of  declamations  upon  all  natural  rights  and 
natural  wrongs,  and  then  endeavoured  to  draw  forth  a  col- 
lective  body  of  natural  laws,  and  they  have  done  it  by 
chance  or  as  they  please, — they  have  put  it  witTiin  their 
own  powers  tp ,m%ke  what  things  they  list  as, execrable  aa 
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nmcder  or  blasphemy;  without  any  other  reason,  hut  that 

tiiey  haye  called  diem  unnatural  sins. 

\'    Concerning  which  these  things  are  considerable  : 

1.  AH  sins  against  nature  are  no  more  the  most  detestably 
than  all  sins  against  God :  because  if  the  kind  of  sins,  or  the 
general  reason  or  object  of  its  irregularity,  were  all  that  were 
-considerable  in  this/  nothing  could  he  the  aggravation  of  a 
sin  more  than  th|s,-r-that  it  were  against  God.  Now,  be- 
cause all  sins  are  against  God,  and  yet  amongst  them  there 
is  difference^  the  greatness  of  this  appellative  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  is  considerable.  But  this. is,  that  as  all  sins  are 
Bgainst  God,  so  all  are  against  nature,  some  way  or  other : 
^d  the  reason  liiat  concludes  against  every  sin,  is  that 
reason  that  is  common  to  all  wise  men;  and  therefore  it 
must  be  also  natural :  I  do  not  mean,  taught  us  without  the 
lielp  of  revelation  or  institution^— biit  such  as  all  men,  when 
they  are  taught,  find  to  be  retiUy,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
BO  constituted,  to  be  reasonable. 

All  voluntary  pollutions  are  sins  against  nature ;  because 
ihey  are  satisfactions  of  lust  in  ways  otherwise  than  liature 
intended :  but  they  are  not,  all  of  them,  worse  than  adultery 
or  fornication.  For  although  all  such  pollutions  are  besides 
nature's  provisions  and  order,  yet  some  of  them  are  mor^ 
single  evils  than  fornication;  which  although  it  be  against 
kiature  too,  because  it  dishonours  the  body,  yet  it  is  by  name 
forbidden  in  the  commandment,  which  some  of  the.  others 
,jLre  not,  hut  come  in  by  copdequence  and  attendance.:  and 
fornication  includes  the  crime  of  two,  which  the  other  does 
not  alfvays ;,  «nd  it.is  a^ted  with  more  vile  circumstances  and 
follies,  and.lo^s  of  timje^  and  other  foul  i^pendages.  It  is 
said  to  be  against  nature  to  ^proach  a  woman  during  her 
nfitural  separatiops.  But  if  It  be:  a  sin  (which  I  shall  con*' 
Mder.in  its  due  p)ace),;  yet  it  is  of  the  smallest  consequence 
and  malignity;  so  that  for  a  sin  to  be  against  nature,  doe$ 
only  denote  its  n^aterial  p^rt,  or  the  body  of  it ;  but  does  not 
always.  S;uperinfuse  a  venom  and  special  malignity,  or  grea^ 
.ness  of  crime,  in^it,  above  other  sins.  But  it^is  according 
as  the  ipstance  is.  Every  sin.  against  the  duty  we  owe  to 
our  parents,  is  ijinnatural :  but  they  have  their  heighteninga 
.%nd  diminutions  fr9m  other  accounts,  and  in  this  they  have 
variety.  And  it  is  observable,  that  there  w^re  some  lawp 
made  oonceraing  some  of  these  and  the  like  instances  in  the 


^ 
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j«idicial  law  of  Mosei :  bat  none  in  the  moral:  afnd,  thftref 
fore,  that  the  irregularity  in  some  of  these  cases,  though  it 
hath  met  with  a  foul  appellative,  yet  is  to  be  esteemed  by 
lak>r^  certain  proportions  than  such  casual  appellatiohs. 

S«  The  breach  of  a  commandment  is  a  surer  rule  to  jud^e 
!of  sins,  than  the  doing  against  a  natural  reason.  For  dnere 
«j[)e  many  things/ which  are  unreasonable,  which  are  not  un<> 
iawfnl:  and  some  things,  which  ate,  in  some  circumstanoeiE^ 
TeasOnable,  but  yet,  in  the  law,  forludden  and  irregular:  such 
i^reall  those  things,  which  are  permitted  for  the  hardness  of 
«>ur  beai*ts.  So  was  polygamy  to  die  patriarchs^  and  to  the 
Jewik  So  is  die  breach  of  laws  by  an  unirersal  deficiency 
of  the  people ;  which  though  it  be  infinitely  unlawful,  ye^ 
^r  the  unreasonableness  in  punishing  all,  it  becomes  perf 
knitted  to  all.  Therefore^  to  estimate:  the  goodness  Or  bad- 
ness of  an  action  by  its  being  reasonable  or  unreasonable^  is 
•infinitely  fallacious,  unless  we  take  in  other  liieasures.  It  is 
unreasonable  that  a  man  should  marry  when  he  is  fourscore 
'yeaUB  old ;  b^t  it  is  not  unlawfuL  It  is  unreasonable  for 
%n  old  man  to  marry  a  young  maiden;  but  I  'find  aa  sid 
in  it.  Nothing  is  more  against  nature  than  to  marry  June 
and  December;  and  it  is  unnatural  to  make  productions 
by  tiie  mixture  of  an  horse  and  an  ass;  and  yet  it  is  done 
without  scMXiple.  But^in  these 'and  the  like  cases>  the 
oommt^ndment  and  no&ing  else  is  the'  measure  of  right  and 
Wrong. 

3.  When  the  measnre  of  the  commandment  is  observed, 
the  degree  of  the  sin  is  not  to  be  derived  firom  the  greatness 
nor  smaUness  of  its  unreasonableness  in  its  own  nature,  nor 
^et  by  Its  contradicting  a  prime  or  a  secondary  reason. 

The  reasM  of  the  first  ig, —  because  there  are  no  degrees 
of  reason  in  the  nature  of  things.  Reason  is  an  indivisible 
^ing^  simple  as  the  understandhig ;  ahd  it  only  receives 
increase  hy  mimbets^  or  by  c^mpMcation  with  matter  and 
relations.  It  is  as  unreasonable  -to  think  a  thought  against 
Ck)d»  as  to  kin  a  man.  It  k  as  unreasonable  and  unnatniral 
to  speak  against  experience,  a^  against  a  necessary  pro- 
^positien:  against  a  truth  in  mathematics;  as^  against  a  tnitli 
^  Scripture;-  Md  in  the  proper  natural  reason  of  thingi^ 
there  eah' be  Ao  ^Bfference  in  degrees^  for  a  truth  inci'eases 
'ndt>  ttiMier- can  it  decrease.         - 

'Fbe  reason  of  the  second  ia,--^beeause  that  a:  reason  is 
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pnme  or  isiecon&ary;  it  accidental  to  the  case  of  eotiseieiicey 
or  to  the  e£Bcacy  of  its  persaasioo.  For  before  contracts 
were  made  or  dominions  distinguished/ it  was  a  prime  truth, 
diat  such  things,  as  every  one  seized  on,  were  his  own  by 
die  priority  of  title.  It  was  a  secondary  truth,  that  every 
one  was  to  be  permitted  to  his  right  for  which  he  hath 
contracted,  and  which  is  in  his  possession.  Now  these 
reasons  are  prime  or  consequent  according  to  the  state  of 
things  to  which  they  are  fitted,  but  the  reason  from  thence 
receives  no  increment^  nor  the  fact  any  alteration. 

And  this  is  also  true,  whether  the  reason  be  known  to 
lis  with  or  without  a  teach^.  For  the  highest  truths  of 
QoA  are ^ such,. as  are  communicated  by  revelation;'  and  it 
is  all  one,  whether  God  teaches  us  by  nature  or  by  grace, 
by  discourse  or  by  experience.  There  is  this  only  differ- 
ence, that  in  such  tri^tba  which  are  taught,  some  men  can 
Imlvb  an  eauuise,  because  all  are  not  alike  instructed  in  them } 
Inst  in  those  things  which  are  bom  with  us,  or  are  con* 
aented  to  as  soon  as  apokeo,  it  cannot  be  supposed  but 
all  men  (that  ane  not  fools)  know  them;  and,  therefore^ 
they  can  .have  no  pretence  of  ignorance  in  such  cases :  so 
tiutt  sins  against  prime  or  secondary  truths,  against  truths 
Onginal  or  consequent,  truths  bom  or  taught,  do  not  diSet 
in  the  nature  of  the  things,  but  may  cause  an  accidental 
d^iCerence  in  the  person^  and  may  take  from  him  the  ex^ 
euae  of  ignorance,  and  so  make  the  man  more  sinftii;  but 
not  the  action  in  itself  and  in  its  own  nature  worse. 
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AciianM,  iehick  are  forbidden  by  the  Law  o/Ndtute  either  for 
Defect  of  Power,  or  for  the  Incapacity  of  the  Matter,  are 
'  no#  only  unlawful  hat  also  void. 

This  i^  true  in  contracts,  and  acta  of  donation^  in  vows  and 
d^dition,  and  all  rely  upon  the  same  reason.  He  that  cannot 
give^.and  be  that  cannot  be  given,  cannot  contract  or  be 
cpni(xa(^ted  i^th.  Titiua  intends  to  marry  ComeUa's  servant, 
Vccause  b^dewes  to  have  children,  and  to  live  comfintably 
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with  the  wife  of  hU  youth.  He  does  so;  and  in. their  £r8|; 
^G^s  he  finds  her,  whom  he  thought  to  be  a  woman,.  to;b$|. 
a;(Qttnuch;  and,  therefore,  hot  a  person  capable  of  making 
aoch  a  contract:  she  did  ill  in  contracting,  but  she  hath  don$ 
nothing  at  all  besides  that  ill,  for  the  contract  is  void  by  tb^. 
incapacity  of  the  person.  r,  ,> 

Upon  this  account,  the  lawyers  limongst  the  causes  of  the. 
nullities  of  marriage,  reckon  '  error  person®/  '  the  mistakf : 
of  the  person ;'  though  certs^mly  this  is  not  to  be  extende4: 
beyond  jbhe  mere  incapacities  of  nature,  if  we  speak  of. 
natural  nullities.  Thus  if  I  contract  with  Millenia  whom  I 
suppose  to  be  a  lady,  and  she  proves  to  be  a  serv^t,  o^t 
of  mean  extraction,  though  if  she  did  deceive  me,  she  di4> 
\H  in  it;  yet  if  she  could  naturally  verify  that. contract^' 
that  is,  do  all  the  offices  of  a  wife,  the  contract  is  nQt 
naturally  void;  whether  it  be  Void  upon  a  civil  account  i*; 
liot  here  to  be  inquired :  but  by  the  law  of  nature  it  ml 
void»  only  if  by  nature  it  cannot  be  consummate.  Eoo*  by: 
a  tivil  inconvenience  or.  inistake  the  contracts,  of  nature; 
9annot  he  naturally  invaUd;  because  that  is  after .  nature: 
and:  of  another  consideration^  and  of  a  di£ferent  matteow 
For  that  a  man's  wife  should  be  rich^  or  free,  is  no  moc^ 
of  .the  ^necessity  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  than  it  i&  that 
9he  diouUi  be  good-natured,  or  healthful:  with  this  on^i 
dtffierelice/ that  if  a  man  contracts  upon  certain*  conditions;* 
the; contract  is  void,  if  the  conditions  be  not  verified;  miA 
for  those  things  vdiioh  aie  presient  and  actual^  he  can  coi^ 
tract,  but  not  for  what  is  future,  contingent,  and  potential. 
A  man  may  contra(ft  with  a  maiden  do  take  her  for  his 
wife,  if  she  be  free,  or  if  (^he  have  such  a  portion  ^  but 
not  upon  condition,  that  she  shall  be  healthful  for  seven 
years.  Because  whatever  condition  can  be  stipulated  fof| 
pmst  be  actual  before  consummation  of  the  marriage  Vie^lv* 
wards  it  is  for  better  or  worse:  the  want  of  any  such  caor 
dition  is  not  so  great  an  evil  to  the  man,  as  it  is  to  ,the 
woman  to  be  left  after  she  is  dishonoured.  So  that  if  it 
be  a  things  which  can  be  contracted  for,  and  be  actually 
contracted  for,  in  the  destitution  of  the .  condition  the  coil^ 
triict  is  void.  But  if  there  be  no  such  express  stipulatidiSi: 
inade,  th^rie  is  nothing,  c^n  be  madeanidltty- by  nalvreV 
but  that  which  is  a  natural  incapacity:  and,  therefore,  if 
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iL'genttemaii  cdntxacis  with  a  slave  wHom  lie  ttaiifiks  to  bd 
iT'free  i^oman,  with  a  bastard' whotn  he  thihks  tb  be  fe^' 
tRbate,  with  a  beggar  whom  he  thinks  to  be  a  great  heir^s; 
tte  contract  is  naturally  valid;  becattsef  there  ih  in  it-silf 
the  liatoral  capacity;  if  she  be  a  woAian,  if  she  can  be  a 
wife,  and  can  be  his,  there  is  no  more  required  to  a  verr- 
fteatibni  of  the  contract  in  the  law  of  nature.  By  the  way 
I''4eltre  it  be  observed,  that  to  sefparate  or  distoniil  a  fcdn- 
tnict  is  not  the  same  thing  with  declaring  it  to  b^  nbtl  Of 
itself  OF  from  'die  beginning.  The  reason  Why  I  inseH  tfrid 
kere,  is,  Icfst  thie  explication  of  the  rule  seeni  infirm  up6h 
the  account  of  other  instances :  for  if  a  man  marries  a  womatf 
Whom  he  took  for  a  maid,  and  she  proves  nk>t  to  be  so, 
by' the  Mosaic  law  she  was  to' be  separated  by  death  or 
divorce:  but  this  is  not  a  nullity:  but  a  divorce  may  be  fof 
lliat  cause,  which  was  in  being  befoi'e  the  marriage;  bM  well 
^  for  t^ie  same  reason  after.  ^ '  ' 

^'''  The  other  natural  cause  Of  invalidity  is  when  the  conti^ci 
id -made  by  him,  who  had  no  power  naturally  to  make  it. 
=1^118  happens  in  case  of  precontrsfets.  ^purius  Pescebhius 
Wdora  Greek  virgin,  add  obtaining  her- 'coti^ent,- contracts 
Imself  to  her,  aiid  piromisfes  to  marry  'her  within  a  certain 
{OBited  time.  But  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Piiblius 
Jfiger  dies,  and  leaves  hi^  widow  yoking  add  rich  and  noble; 
jvfaich  "advantages  Fescennius  obsepving,  grb^s  in  lovid  With 
tbem,  anB'in  a^ short  time  qutt^his  pretty  Greek,  aifd*ma4ttes 
the  rich  Rbmaiv  lady.-  ikft  being  tfbttbled  in  toiiGKiehoe 
about  the  fact,  inquires  what  he  hath^  done,  and  what' ii^ 
ovtght  to  do :  and  he  was  andwered-^thu^,  ^  If  he  was  mdiried 
to  the  Greek,  he  must  retbrn  to  her  if 'she  will  receive  him, 
Mud  quit  his  new  lady;  because  he  was  not  a  person  capable 
lo«contract  with  her,  being  iisafried  to 'another:  a  dead  man 
UBiay  as  well  marry,  as  that  a' husband  can  niarry  to  another, 
and'  quit  that  -which  had  possessed  all  his  former  power .^ 
<For,  in  all  moral  actions,  there  must  be  a  substantial,  potes- 
tative prinorfde/  that  must  have  proportioned  power  to  -  the 
«C6^;  a  thing  cannot  bedone  without  a  cause  and  principle 
in  morality,  any  more  than  in  nature.  If  a  woman  goes 
about  to  consecrate  the  holy  sacrament,  it  is  xeif  cutu^o^,  it  is 
'  an  ineffective  hand,'  she  sins  for  attempting  it,  and  cannot 
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do  it  afterwards:;  and'  it  were  wiser  and  truer,  if  men  iwonld 
think  the  sfime.jthing  of  their  giving  baptism,  unless  tfaey  will 
confess  that  to  baptize  children  is  a  tuere  natural  and  secular 
action,  to  which  natural  powers  are  sufficient ;  or  that  women 
have  received  spiritual  powers  to  do  it ;  and  that  whether  a 
priest  or  a  woman  does  it,  is  no  difference,  but  matter  of 
order  only.  If  an  effect  be  spiritual,  the  agent  must  be  so 
too ;  if  the  effect  be  gracious  and  precarious^  so  must  th^ 
Hctiye  cause;  thus  it  is  in  contracts,  and  donations,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  the  power  of  him  that  does  it.  But 
he  who  hath  already  given  away  his  power,  hath  none  to  act 
withal :  he  caimot  do  one  action  twice. 
' .  Bat  this  is  to  be  understood  only  after  the  actual  cession 
0f  the  power  and  active  principle;  not  after  promises,  but 
after  possession.  Therefore,  if  Fescennius  was  only  con- 
tracted or  promised  for  the  future,  though  he  sinned  grieve 
ously  in  afterwards  contracting  with  the  other,  yet  it  is  valid. 
For  a  promise  takes. not  away  our  dominion  in  a  thing,  but 
obliges  us  to  use  it  in  a  certain  manner.  Bartolui^  afipoints 
hi$  cousin  Ancharanus,  to  be  his  proctor  at  a  synod,  and  pro- 
mises that  he  will  not  revoke  the  deputation :  but  afterwards 
does;  he  is  a  breaker  of  promise;  but  the  revocation  is  good. 
^  it  is  in  testaments,  and  so  in  promises.  For,  if,  after  pro^ 
mise,  we.  have  no  right  in  the  thing  which  we  have  promised^ 
then  we  haye  no  power  to  perform  it.;  but  if  we  havte  a  right> 
^ea  the  after  act  is  valid,  because  it  hath  a  natural  potesta- 
tive cause;  but  if  the  power  be  past  from  us,  as  if  Fescennius 
W^re  married  to  the  Greek,  he  had  not  himself  to  give;  for 
as  he  in  the  comedy  *  said  of  servants, 

ff  The  man  hath  not  power  over  his  own  body^  but  the 
master  bath ;"  so  hath  tiie  wife  over  the  husband,  and  there^ 
fore  he  bath  nothing  now  to  give,  and  if  he  does,  he  does 
nothing;  the  man  loses  his  honesty,  but  the  wife  does  not 
lose  her  right.  But  of  tiie  instance  I  am  to  speak  in  its  own 
place*  Here  only  I  am  to  consider  the  general  rule  and  its 
reason. 

•  Aristopfa.  Plotiit.  6.  Branck;. 
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RULE  VIIL 


3b 


When  an  Act  is  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  Nature  for  the  Turpi- 
iude  and  Undecency  that  it  hath  in  the  Matter  oftfteAetion^ 
the  Act  is  also  void,  when  the  Turpitude  remains  or  hath  a 
perpetual  Cause, 

He  that  contracts  a  marriage  with  his  father^s  wife,  or  any 
iparriage,  in  which  every  illicit  act  is  a  new  sin,  hath  not  only 
sinned  in  making  the  contract,  but  the  marriage  is  void  by  the 
law  of  nature  ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  no  man  can  bind, 
himself  to  sin.;  so  that  here  also  there  is  a  defect  of  power:  no 
mancan  bind  hin^^elf  against  God;  and  the  law  of  nature,- 
whose  prime  rule  is  to  do  good  and  to  eschew  evil,  cf^nnot 
verify  an  act,  which  prevaricates  her  greatest  principle^. 
Nature  cannot  give  leave  to  sin  against  nature;  it  were  a 
contradiction :  for  then  the  same  thing  should  be  according 
to  nature,  and  not  according ;  and  this  is  expressly  affirmed 
in  the  law*;  "  Quod  leges  prohibent,  si  pei^etuam  causam 
servaturum  est,  cessat  oblig^tio :  ut  si  sororem  sibi  nupturam 
aliquis  stipi^letur/^  iHe  that  promises  to  marry  his  sister  is 
not  bound  to  verify  it ;  and. if  he  have  done  it,  he  is  bound  to 
quit  her,  because  every  act  of  conjunction  with  her  is  in- 
cestuous, and  a  state  of  sin  cannot.be  consented  to,  nor 
verified  by  nature,  who  is  an  essential  enemy  to  it. 

This  is  to  be  understood  only  in  things  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  nature,  the  eternal  law  of  Ood,  or  his  positive 
temporary  law;  but  is  not  true  in  things  forbidden  only 
by  men:  the  reason  of  them  both  is,  because  no  ni^n  hath 
power  to  contract  against  a  Divine  law:  but  if  he  have 
contracted  against  a  human  law,  his  contract  is  established 
bty  a  Piyine  law,  and  is  greater  than  the  human,  where  the 
Divine  does  not  intervene  by  some  collateral  interest.  The 
law  of  the  church  of  Rome  forbids  some  persons  to  contract 
marriage ;  and  yet  if  they  do,  the  contract  is  valid ;  because 
the  persons  being  naturally,  or  by  Divine  law,  capable  of  con- 
tracting, they  only  sinned  who  entered  against  law  or  leave, 
but  they  sinned  then  only;  for  the  after-actions,  being  no 
sins,  cannot  be  .invalidated. 

*  L.  li  stipuletur.  de  verb,  obiig. 
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And  yet  if  the  contract  be  made  against  a  Divine  law/it  is 
not  invalid,  unless  the  Divine  law  hive  a  perpetual  influence 
up(MBi^iiie  state,  or  renewed  actions.    If  a  Jew  did  buy  and 
tn  ttpon  the  s'abbatji,  he  sinned  against  a  Divine  law ;  but 
Kis  contract  is  valid.     He  that  contracts  with  a  woman  of 
fornications,  and  lies  witli  her  for  a  price,  hath  sinned  in  so 
doing,  but  is  bound  to  pay  her  the  price  of  her  lust :  because 
nothing  here  is  against  the  Divin6  law  but  the  fornication  ; 
but  the  contract  being  extrinsical  to  the  niature  of  the  din,  is 
not  made  niill  by  that  sin :  but  that  which  is  intrinsically 
evil,  is  for  e^er  so,  and  therefore  must  be  broken  in  pieces:    '^ 
In  all  ol^er  cases,  whatsoever  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
nature,  is  a  sin,  if  it  be  done,  but  it  is  valid  and  eflective  to 
all  purposes  of  that  law.    It  is  against  the  law  of  nature  to 
take  a  great  price  for  a  trifle,  but  if  it  be  contracted  fbr,  it 
must  be  paid.     If  a  thief  makes  me  promise  to  pay  him 
twenty  pounds  the  next  day ;  though  he  sinned  agafnsif  ^sT 
natural  law  in  doing  me  that  violencie,  and  exacting  of  iue 
that  prdmise,  yet  the  stipulation  must  stand.  '  '^ 

TTie  sum  is  this;  wherever  there  is  power,  and  will,  and,  iH 
the  permanent  effect,  consonancy  to  the  prime  measures  of 
nature,  there  the  actions  are  valid,  though  they- entered  it 
the  Wrong  door. 

But,  he  that  wants  power,  let  his  will  be  ever  so  strong^ 
it  effects  nothing  without :  it  is  just  like  the  king  that  coiil-t 
manded  the  waves  of  the  sea  not  to  come  to  the  foot  of  his 
chair;  they  came  for  air  his  will  to  the  contrary. 

He  that  wants  will,  wants  also  an  integral  part  of  the 
constitution  of  tbe  act,  and  does  nothing.  ~  ^ 

But  v^hen  hef  hath  a  natural-  and  legal  powter,  and  an 
effective  will,  yet  if  th6  whole  state  or  the  after-actions  dwell 
in  sin,  itxannot  be  permitted  by  riatute,  but  must  be  turhcfd 
put  of  doors. 

EUUB  IX, 

The  Law  oj  Nature  can  be  dispensed  with,  by  lih^  Dimte 

'  ■  Power*.  .  ;.  ?      .  -:   . 

I  AM  willing  publicly  to  acknowledge,  that  I  was  always; 
jrince  I  understood  it,  a  very  great  enemy  to  all  those  ques* 

»  Vide  reg,  1.  n.  43, 44,  &c. 
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tipns  of  the  school^  which  inquire  into  tjhe  power  of  God :  as 
'.ifr^ether,  by  God's  absolute  power,  s^.body  cw,  be  in  two. 
places:' — *  whether  God  can  giye  leave  to  a  man^tq  sin:'— 
md,  very  ms^ny  there  are  of  them  to  as  lijttle  purpose.  But 
yeth^ve  I  am  willing  to  ^peak  in  the  like  mani^er  of  ex- 
pression^ because  the  consequent  and  efiect  of  it  goos  not  to 
1^  direct  inquiry  concerning  the  Divine  power,  for  it  intends 
to  remonstrate,  that  because  God  does  actually  dispense  in 
His  Qwn  l£^w,  this,  prime  }aw  of  God,  or  the  law  of,  nature,  is 
AQthing  else  but  the  expre^^  and  declared  .will  of  God  in 
matters,  proportionable  to  right  reason  and  the  nature  of 

',  ;  2.  But  in  order  to  the  present  inquiry,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  Qod's  dispensation  is  otherwise  than  man's  dispen- 
sation; 1.  God  is  the  supreme  lawgiver,  and  hath  immediate 
power  and  influence  over  laws,  and  can  cancel  these,  and 
impose  those,  new  or  old,  as  he  please.  By  this  power  it  is, 
that  he  cari  relax  to  particular  persons  their  personal  obligar 
tipn  'quod  hie  et  nunc  et  sic;'  and  if  he  does,  the  law  stijil 
•l^niaining  in  its  force  and  power  to  other  persons  and  in 
jpther.  .cases,  this  is  properly  dispensation.  2.  God  is  the 
jllipreme  Lord,  and  can  transfer  dominions  and  take  away 
kingdoms,  and  give  them  to  whom  he  please ;  and  when  he 
makes  such  changes,  if  he  commands  any  one  to  be  his 
qpiinisteir  in  such  translations,  he  does  legitimate  all  those 
^yipl^nce^,: by  which  those  changes  are  to  be  effected:  and 
this  also  is  a  dispensation ;  but  improperly.  3.  God  is  also 
)th^  supreme  judge,  and  can  punish  and  exauctorate  whom 
he  pl.ease,  and  substitute  others  in  their  room;  and  when  he 
4oes  so  by  command  and  ^express  declaration  of  his  will, 
4kh(^.n  also  he  dispenses  in  liiose  obligations  of  justice,  or 
.obedience,  .oi^  duty  respectively,  by  which  the  successor  or 
substitute,  or  minister,  was  hindered  ^om  doing  that  which, 
before  the  command,  was  a  sin,  but  now  is  none :  and  this 
also  is  another  manner  of  dispensation.  Some  doctors  of 
th^  law  are  resolved  to  call  nothing  dispensation,  bnt  the 
fiist  of  t^ese :  atid  the  other  under  another  namei  shall  sig- 
.nify  the  same  thing;  but,  say  they,  h^  only  dispenses  who 
ttti^  off  the  obUgation  directly,  by  ,hui  legislative  power, 
'lljjtbout  using,  his  judicative  and  potesftatiie,-— be  who  does  it 
as  an  act  of  direct  jurisdiction,  not  as  a  lord^^  or  a  judge,  but 
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flii  a  iawgivef :  now  say  ihey, '  God  does  never,  as  a  lawgiver, 
tanbel  or  abrogiate  any  law  of  nature:  but,  as-  a  lord/  he 
transfers  rights, —  and,  as  k  judge,  he  may  use  what  instru- 
ments he  please  in  executing  his  sentence,  and  so  by  snb- 
tiFacting  or  changing  the  matter  of  the  laws  of  nature,  he 
changes  the  whole  action/ — To  these  things  I  make  thife 
reply. 

1.  That  this  is  doing  the  sam6  thing  under  another 
manner  of  speaking.  For  when  it  is  inquired,  whether  the 
lAw  of  nature  is  dii^^ensable,  the  ibeaning  is,  whethet  or  n6 
that  which  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature,  may,  in  certain 
cases,  be  done  without  sin :  but  we  mean  not  to  inquke 
whether  or  no  this-  change  of  actions  froiA  unlawful  to  Ifikvful 
be  that  which  the  lawyers,  in  their  words  of  art,  and  as  they 
defined  it^  call '  dispensation  :'  for  ih  matters  of  conscience,  it 
is  pedantry  to  dispute  concerning  the  fornis  and  terms  of  art, 
if^hich  men,  to  make  their  nothings  seem  learning,  dress 
up  into  order  and  methods,  like- the  dressings  and  paintings 
of  people  that  have  no  beauty  of  their  own :  but  here  the 
inquiry  is,  and  ought  to  be,  more  material,  in  order  to  practice 
tod  eases  of  conscience.  For  if  I  may  by  Gdd  be  permittM 
to  do  that,  ^hich  by  the  law  of  nature  I  arii  not  pertnitted> 
then  lam  dispensed  with  in  the  liw  of  Aatttre,  that  is,  a  leave 
is  given  to  me  to  do  what  otherwise  1  might  not. 

3.  That  the  doing  of  this  by  any  of  the  forenamed  histrtr 
inents  or  ways  is  a  dispensation,  and  so  teaiUy  to  be  Called^ 
ajppeairs  in  the  instanf0es  Of  all  lawd.  For  if  it  be  pret^deS, 
that  the  pope  can  dispense  int  the  matte^r  of  vow^^  ol*  ii 
|>rince^  in  the  matter  of  marriages ;  which  ate  rate  arid  GUttk 
by  the  law  of  nature  ;  he  catanot  do  it  by  direct  jurisdictidn 
or  by  anilulling  the  laW,  which  is  greater  than  either  kid^ 
ibt  bishop:  for  when  a  dispensation  is  given  in  these  in«- 
i&laiic^s,  it  id  not  given  but  when  there  is  cause :  and  wli^n 
iJk^T^  is  cause,  the  matter  is  changed ;  and  though  the  laijir 
r^m&ins,  yet  in  a  chatt^ed  matter  the  obligation  is  taken  ofT^; 
tiiid  this  iit  that,  which  all  the  world  cdls  dispen^tion,  and 
fliO  ifc  is  in  thie  pt^sent  question ;  when  God  changes  th^ 
matter  or  the  case  is  pitiable.  Or  sonie  greater  end  of  God  h 
to  be:  serti^,  timt  iii,  when  there  is  catuse,  God  dispenseii, 
that  is|  taketi  off  tho  obhgatiOt.    Here  only  is  the  differences 

3.  1b  JKvitte  diiljpertsatio^s^  God  inak^s^  the  cduse  f  f^  hk 
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laws  are  so  wise,  so  prudent,  so  fitted  for  all  needs  and 
persons  and  all  cases,  that  there  is  no  defailance  or  new 
arising  case  which  God  did  not  foresee :  but  because  h^  hath 
ends  of  providence,  of  justice,  of  goodness,  or  power  to 
serire,  he  often  introduces  new  causes  of  things,  and  then  he 
gives  leave  to  men  to  finish  his  designs  by  instruments,  which, 
without  such  leave,  would  be  unlawful.  But,  in  human  dis- 
pulsations,  the  cause  is  prepared  beforehand,  not  by  the 
lawgiver,  but  by  accident  and  unavoidable  defect :  for,  with* 
dot  cause,  dispensations  are  not  to  be  granted;  but  in  both, 
the  dispensation  is  not  without  the  changing  of  the  matter^ 
that  is,  without  altering  the  case.  God  does  not  give  leave 
to  any  man  to  break  a  natural  law,  as  long  as  he  keeps  that 
natural  law  in  its  own  force  and  reason ;  and  neither  does  a 
prince  or  bishop  give  leave  to  any  subject  to  break  any  of 
his  laws  when  there  is  no  need;  for  the  first  would  be  a 
contradiction,  and  the  second  a  plain  ruin  of  his  power,  and 
a  contempt  to  his  laws :  therefore,  in  the  sum  of  afiairs,  it 
is  all  one ;  and  because  actions,  generally  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  nature,  may  by  God  be  commanded  to  be  done,  and 
then  are  made  lawful  by  a  temporal  command,  which  he  made 
unlawful  by  nature  or  first  sanction;  this  is  a  direct  dis* 
pensing  with  single  persons  in  the  law  of  nature.  And  to 
say  it  is  not  a  dispensation,  because  God  does  not  do  it  by 
an  act  of  simple  jurisdiction,  .but  by  the  intertexture  of  his 
dominativ^  and  judicial  power, — is  nothing  but  to  say  that 
God,  having  made  a  law  agreeable  to  reason,  will  not  dp 
against  that  reason  which  himself  made,  till  he  introduces 
a  higher,  or  another.  For  while  all  things  remain  as  was 
foreseen  or  intended  in  the  law,  both  divine  and  human  laws 
are  indispensable ;  that  is,  neither  God  in  his  providence,  nor 
mien  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  government,  do  at 
aU  relax  their  law.  If  it  be  said,  a  king  can  do  it  by  his 
absolute  power,  though  it  be  unjust :  I  confess  this  God 
cttinot  do>  because  he  can  do  no  wrong :  but  if  God  does  it. 
Ins  very  doing  it  makes  it  just :  and  this  a  king  cannot  do. 
Bat  if  the  question  be  of  matter  of  power,  abstracting  from 
fconsiderations  of  just  or  unjust;  there  is  no  peradventura 
ibut  God  can  do  in  his  own  law,  as  much  as  any  prince  ci^i 
ill  his.  When  the  matter  is  changed^  the  Divine  law  is  as 
^changeable  as  the  human,  with  this  only  difference^  that  Jo 
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change  the  matter,  of  a  .Divine  natural  laWy  h  lik^  ^^ 
ehangmg  of  the  order. of  nature;  soTuetimes  it  is  dope  bjTi 
tairaicle ;  and  bo.  is  the  law  also  changed^  by  extraordinary!  djar* 
penftatioq ;  but  this,  although  it  can  happen  as  often  as  Qf^ 
please,  yet  it  does  happen  but  seldom  as  a  miracle ;  bijity  iiqf. 
human  Jaws,  it  can  and  does  often  happen,  and  tberefoite 
they  are  to  be  dispensed  with .  frequently :  and  sometimea 
the  case  can  so  wholly  alter,  and  ^^  f&ce  of  things  be;,»? 
entirely  new,  and  the  inconvenience  so  intolerable,  that  th^, 
whole  law  must  pass  away  into  desuetude  and  nuHity ;  whtcb 
can  never  happen  in  the  Divine  natural  law ;  because  th^ 
reason  of  it  is  as  eternal  as  nature  herself;  and  can  only  b^ 
interrupted  by  rare  contingencies  of  Qod's  procuring,  as  the 
order  of  nature  is  by  miracle ;  but  will  revert,  because  natQi^ 
will.retum  into  her  channel,  and  her  laws  into  their  proper 
obligation.  .... 

4.  But  now  to  the  matter  of  fact  that  God  hath  dispenatd 
not  only  by  subtraction  or  alteration  of  the.  .matter,  but  by 
direct  jurisdiction,— that  is,  as  he  is  a  judge,  and  a  lord, 
and  a  lawgiver^  even  in  all  the  ways,  in  which, dispensations 
c^n  be  made;-^.appeaxB  in  several  instances. 

1.  That  the  marriage  of  one  man  and  one  woman  is  by 
the  law  of  nature,'  appears  by  the  institution  of  marriage,,  and 
by  Christ's  revocation  of  it  to  the  first  sanction..  It  was  so 
from  the  beginning:  and  if  any  thing  be  a.  law  of  nature, 
that  is  one  by  tiie  consent  of  all  men:  and  yet  Moses  pei^ 
tuitted  divorces ;  and  God,  and  Moses,  his  servant,  permitted 
polygamy,  vvhen  there  was  no  necessity,  no  change  of  the 
matter  or  of  case,  biit  only  that  men  had  a  mind  to  it.  For 
if  the  conjunction  of  male  emd  female  was  estabhshed  Vin 
'ftingulari  conjugro'  at  the  first,  when  there  might  be  a  greater 
Vtecessily  of  multiplying  wives  for  the  peopling  of  the  worlds 
then  as  the  world  grew  more  populous,  the  necessity  coiild 
>le8s  be  ipretended;  therefore,  this  must  be  an  act  of  pun? 
jurisdiction :  the  causes  of  exception  or  dispensation  grew 
lei^s,  when  the  dispensation  was  more  frequent,  and^  thecet- 
f fore,  it  was  only  a  direct  act  of  jurisdiction.  Though  I 
confess  that  to  distinguish  doipiinion  froin  jurisdictioh,  and 
the  power  of  a  judge  frcMfn  that  of  a  lawgiver,  I  meian  when 
""bodi  are  supreme,  and  the  power  of  a  lord  firom  them  both, 
vis  It  distinction  without  real  differeQce;  for  as  he  ia  our  lord 
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K^'gives  us  laws,  abdijudges  us  by  those  laws':  and,  ifa^e«> 
far^y  hothing  is  maderial  in  this  inquiry,  but  whether  the 
fbtion  can  pass  from  untawful  to  lawful;  though  because 
liwyens  and  other  school^  of  learning  use  to  speak  their 
Mkibboleth;  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  endeavour  to  bennider^ 
itood  by  theto  in  thdr  own  way.  So  again,  that  brother  and 
inter  should  not  marry,  is  supposed  to  be  a  law  of  nature; 
twit  yet  God  dispensed  with  it  in  the  case  of  Cain  and  his 
Mfi»ter :  and  thia  he  did  as  a  lord  or  as  a  lawgiver ;  he  made 
itnecessaiy  to  be  so,  and  yet  it  was  not  necessary  he  should 
Iftake  it  so;  for  be  could  have  created  twenty  inen  and 
Ibwenty  women  as  well  as  one:  but  that  which  is  incest  in 
dthersy  was  not  so  in  him;  but  tbek'e  was  no  signal  act  of 
tfbkmkiion  or  of  judicature  iii  this,  but  it  was  theaet  of  atfree 
ligent;  and  done  because  God  would  do  so ;  wheth^fc'this  be 

Hirisdiction  or  dominion,  let  who  can,  determine.  i    i 

^^^  2.  But  in  some  things  God:  did  dispense  by  changing  the 
matter,  using  that  which  men  are  pleased  to  call  the  right  of 
itominion.  Thus  God  did  dispense  .with  Abraham  in:  the 
Inatter  of  the  sixth  commandi^ent ;  God  commaiided  him  to 
kill  his  son,  and  he  obeyed,  that  is,  resolved  to  do  it,  and 
<#iHed  that,  which  in  others  would  be  wilful  murder.  Now 
^Gk>d  was  lord  of  Isaac's  life,  and  might  take  it  away:  bim- 
t»elf,  and  therefore  it  was  jiist :  but  when  he  g^ve  Abraham 
command  to  do  it,  he  did  not  do  it  but  by  dispensing  witb 
iiiib,  in  that  commandment.  It  is  true  that  God,  c  by  his 
.^'minion,  made  the  cause  for  the  dispensation ;  but  yet  it 
^iras  a  direct  dispensation ;  and  it  is  just  as  if  God  should,  by 
hi9  dominion,  resolve  to  take  away  the  lives  of  the  men  in  a 
"whole  nf^oth,  and  shoidd  give  leave  to  all  mankind  to  kill  all 
lihat  people  as  fast  as  they  could  meet  them,  or  when  they 
had  a  'mind  to  it:  and  this  wais  the  case  of  the  sons  of 
Israel,  twho  had  leave  to  kill  the  Canaanites  and  their  neigh* 
:bonrs.  God  dispensed  with  them  in  the  matter  of  the  sixth 
liaS  eighth  connnandments :  for  it  is  ndt  enough  to  say,  that 
^od,  as  lord  of  lives  and'fortunes,  had  divested  them  of 
their  rights,  and  permitted  them  to  others:  for. that  is  not 
lenougfa,  that  God,  as  lord,  hath  taken  away  the  lives^  and 
liberties,  and  possessions  of  any  man,  or  community  of  men,: 
ifor  that  act  of  ^dominion  is  not  enough  to  warrabt'any  uptaato 
Execute  the  diviiiie  decree ;  nay,  though  Qod  hath  decreed 
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and  declared  it  concerning  a  crime  that  it  shall  be  capital/ 
yet  a  man  must  have  iqore  than  this  to  make  it  lawful. to  put 
that  man  to  death.  He  must  be  a  minister  of  the  divine 
jurisdiction ;  he  must  have  a  power  intrusted  to  him  frovl 
Oody  and  a  commission  to  execute  the  divine  sentence ;  and 
from  hence  it  follows  undeniably^  that  since  the  delegate 
power  is  a  delegate  jurisdiction^  and  without  this,  a  man  ms^ 
not  put  a.  capital  offender  to  death;  that,  therefore,  the 
Supreme  Power  from  whence  the  delegation  is  commission^ 
ated^  is  also  a  power  of  jurisdiction;  and,  therefore^  if  the 
words  of  their  owa  art  are  true,  this  leave  given  to  do  that 
whiehy.  without  that  leave,  were  a  sin  against  the  law  of 
natinre,  is  properly  and  truly  a  dispensation. 

3.  The  third  way  of  dispensing  is  by  applying  the  power 
of  a  judge  to  a  certain  person  or  community,  and,  by  way  of 
punishment,  to  take  from  him  what  cannot  be  taken  from^ 
him, but  by  superior  power,  or  by  the  Supreme ;  thus  we  ai*e 
oommanded,  by  the  law  of  nature,  to  give  nourishment,  and 
to  make  provisions  for  our  children;  but  if  our  childreii 
prove  rebellious  and  nnnatural,  God  can   command   us  to 
neglect  that  duty,  and  to  expose  them  to  the  contingencies 
ot  fortune.     It  is,  by  the  law  of  nature,  commanded  to  us  to 
love  and  honour  our  parents,  to  be  loving  and  kind  to  our 
children;  but  if  parents  enticed  their  children  to  idolatry, 
their  children  might  lay  their  hands  upon  them,  and  stone 
them  to  death.     It  is  a  command  and  a  prime  rule  of  the  law 
of  nature,  that  we  should  do  as  we  would  be  done  to:  but 
even  in  this  original  rule  and  great  sanction,  Grod  did  dispense 
with  the  Israelites,  for  they  might  not  exact  upon   one 
another  by  usury ;  but  to  strangers  they  might :  what  they 
hated  to  have  done  to  themselves,  they  were  willing  and 
Expressly  permitted  to  do  to  others.     In  these  and  the  like 
cases,  although  an  act  of  dominion  or  judgment  m%ht  inter- 
vene, yet  that  is  not  enough  to  warrant  the  irregular  action  ; 
there  must  be  an  act  of  jurisdiction  besides,  that  is,  if  God 
commands  it,  or,  by  express  declaration,  Warrants  it>  then  it 
may  be  done.    Thus  God,  as  a  judge,  and  being  angry  with 
David,  intended  to  punish  him,  by  suffering  his  concubines 
to  be  humbled  by  his  son  in  the  face  of  aU  Israel^  but 
though  he  didit  justly,  yet  because  Absalom  had  no  commanii 
IMP  wovrant  tO'do  wbat  God  threatened^. be  wa»erhninak 
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Btti  JerdM^td  atid  Jehu  had  commisBions  for  what  they 
^M,  though  of  itself  it  was  otherwise  tiolent,  unjust,  rebels 
lious^  and  unnatund;  and,  tfaereforei  did  need  the  same 
authority  to  legitimate  it,  by  which  it  became  unlawful.  Ood 
4ften  punishes  a  prince  by  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects ;  God 
is  just  in  doing  it:  but  he  hates  the  instruments,  and  will 
punish  ihem  with  a  fearful  destruction,  unless  they  do  repent ; 
in  tfiis  case,  nothing  can  warrant  the  subjects  to  strike,  but 
an  express  command  of  Ood. 

Thus,  I  conceive,  the  thing  itself  is  clear  and  certain; 
but  for  the  extension  of  this,  the  case  is  yet  in  question,  and 
it  is  much  disputed  amongst  them  that  admit  this  rule  in  toy 
«ense,  how  many  laws  of  nature  can  be  dispensed  with :  for 
if  all,  then  the  consequents  will  be  intolerable;  if  not  all^  by 
'lidiat  are  they  separated,  since  they  all  seem  to  be  estaUisbed 
by  the  bands  of  eternal  reason.  Some  say  that  the  precepts 
of  the  second  table  are  dispensable,  but  not  the  first;  but 
'{hat  is  uncertain,  or  rather  certainly  false ;  for  if  God  did 
please,  he  might  be  worshipped  by  the!  interposition  of  an 
image ;  or  if  he  essentially  should  hate  that,  as  indeed  in 
very  mtoy  periods  of  the  world  he  hath  severely  forbidden 
it;  yet  the  second  commandment  and  the  fourth  have  suf- 
fered alteration,  and  in  some  parts  of  them  are  e:sttingui8hed. 
Others  say  that  the  negative  precepts  are  indispensable ;  but 
ik>t  the  affirmative.  But  this  is  not  true;  not  only  because 
every  negative  is  complicated  with  an  affirmative,  and  every 
affirmative  hath  a  negative  in  the  arms  of  it,  but  because  sdl 
"the  precepts  of  the  second  table,  the  first  only  excepted,  are 
negative;  and  yet  Ood  can  dispense  with  all  of  them,  as  I 
have  already  proved. 

But  though  it  be  hard  to  tell  how  far  this  dispensation 
and  economy  can  reach,  and  to  what  particulars  it  can  ex** 
tend,  because  God's  ways  are  unsearchable,  and  bis  power 
not  to  be  understood  by  us ;  yet  since  our  blessed  Saviour 
'badi  made  up'  a  perfect  system  of  the  natural  law,  and  hath 
obtained  to  himself  an  everlasting  kingdom,  so  that  hi»  law 
must  last  ai^  long  as  the  world  lasts,  and  by  it  Ood  will 
govern  mankind  for  ever ;  by  the  eternal  reasonableness  and 
proportions  of  this  law,  we  can  tell  what  is  indispensable  and 
What  not :  and  the  measure  by  which  alone  we  ca^  guess  at 
i%  is  this,^^»6tery  itiiitt^r  fit)m  whence  the  ^  ratio  debiti,-'«r 


f  caiise  of  the. obligation/  can  be  taken,  i»  di^peiUBftble^  ,  Now 
l^ecause  Grod.is  supreme .  over  all  his  creatures, ^^  cw 
<jiauge  fill  their  affidrs,  and  c^n  also  choose  the  manner  of 
his  oyra  worship,  therefore  in  these  things  he  can  dispease.  > 
But  in  that  essential  duty,  which  his  creatures  owe  t» 
hiip,  the  case,  is  different;  for  though  God  can ;exact  more 
<>r  fewer  instances  of  affirmative  duty,  these  or  others^  y^ 
there  cannot  be  an  alteration  of  the  main  relation ;  and  of  the 
intrinsic  duty,  and  the  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  Grod.im 
the  matter  of  the  principal  affections,  there.. can  be  no:  dis-? 
.pen^ation.  It  is  eternally  and  indispensably  necessary,  th«j| 
\we  lOye.God;  and  it  were  a  contradiption  that  either.  QcA 
should  command  us  to  hate  him,  or  that. we  could  ob§y  hm 
if,  he. did..  For  obedience  is  love;  and,  therefore,;  if.;We 
obeyed  God  commanding  us  to  hate  him,  we  should  ^iove  bim 
in  hating  hitu,  and  obey  him  by  our  disobedience*  r    o 

.  I^pw.if  it  be  inquired,  to  what  purposes  of  ooj^ciei^i^  aU 
this  inquiry  can  minister;  the  answer,  to  the  inquiry j.wttl 
:reduce.it  to. practice;  for  the  proper  corollaries  o^/th^ 
^determination  of  the  question  are  these :    :  ;< 

:  1.  .That  our  duty  to  God  is. supreme;  it  is  oijyid^  t» 
him;  it.cannot.be  lessened,  and  ought  not,  upon  any  piEi$^ 
.tence,  to  be  extinguished ;  because  his  will  is  the .  oply 
.m6a^ure  of  our  obedience;  and  whatsoever  is  in  nature,. is 
#p  wholly  for  God  and  for  God's  service,  that  it  ought  ,H> 
bend>  and  decline  from  its  own  inclination  to  all  the  .qocqt 
plianoes  in.the.wodd  which  can  please  God.  Our  reason^ 
our.  nature,  our  affections,  our  interest,  our  piety,  iixxt 
idigion>  arie,  and  ought  to  be,  God's  subjects  perfectly ;.  aqd 
that  which  they  desire,  and  that  which,  we  do,  hath  iff  it  iH> 
/good,  no  worthiness,  but  what  it  derives  frOm  the  divine  law 
andi  will..  ■  :■    > 

■/..  2.  That,  in  the  sanction  of  the  divine  laws,  the  reason 
oUigea  more,  than  the  letter:  for  since  the  change  of  *  the 
Teason.ia  the.  ground  of  all  mutation  and  dispensation.-^ 
tews,  it  is  certain. 'that  the  reason  and.  the  authority,  that  ia 
%h»  thing,  ihis  inGody  are  the  soul  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  : 
and; though  this  must  not  be  used  so  as  to  neglect  the. law 
.when,  we  fancy  a.  reason,  yet  when  the  letter  s^  the  reason 
,are.ia  op{K)sition,  this  is  to.  be  {KC^ferred  b^fpre  rtbat.  If :  thie 
reason  cea«€di,it  is  not  enoi^h  of.wvrant  to  neglect  the  la^^ 
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ftnless  a  contrary  reason  arises^  and  that  God  caimot  be 
ierred  fay  obedience  in  that  instance :  but  when  the  caie  if 
liot  only  otherwise  but  contrary  to  what  it  was  before ;  let 
the  design  of  God  be  so  observed,  as  that  the  letter  be 
obeyed  in  that  analogy  and  proportion.  It  is  a  natural  law, 
that  we  should  not  deceive  our  neighbour;  because  his 
interest  and  right  is  equal  to  any  man's  else :  but  if  God  hath 
commanded  me  to  kill  him,  and  I  cannot,  by  force,  get  him 
into  my  hand^  I  may  deceive  him  whom  God  hath  com- 
manded me  to  kill ;  if,  without  such  a  snare,  I  cannot  obey 
liie  command  of  God.  But  this  is  but  seldom  practicable, 
because  the  reasons,  in  all  natural  laws,  are -so  fixed  and 
fwristed  with  the  accidents  of  every  man's  lif^,  that  they 
cannot  alter  but  by  miracle,  or  by  an  express  comttiand  of 
God  i  aiid  tjierefore  we  must,  in  die  use  of  this  rule,  wbt>lly 
attend  upon  the  express  voice  of  God.  -> 

''  3.  It  hence  also  will  follow,  that,  if  an  angel  from  heaven, 
'6t  any  prophet,  or  dreamer  of  dreams,  any  teatcher  and 
^tendedly  illuminate  person,  shall  teach  or  persuade  to  any 
act  against  any  natural  law,  that  is,  against  any  thing  Hvhich 
tr  M  reasonable  and  necessary,  that  it  is  bound  tipon  our 
i^tfttires  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  light  of  ottr  reason,— -he 
llinot  to  be  heard :  for  until  God  changes  his  own  estaiblish- 
faents,  and  turns  the' order  of  things  into  new  methods 
and  dispositibiis,  the  natural  obligations  are  sacred  and 
iniriolable.  >   ' 

'-^'4;  From  the  former  discourses  it  will  follow,  that  the 
holy  Strtptures  of  the  New  Testament  are  the  li^ht'ofour 
eyes,  and  the  entire  guide  of  our  conscience  in  all  our  great 
Hnes  of  duty ;  because  there  our  blessed  Lotd  hath  perfectly 
Registered  all  the  natural  and  essential  obligations  Of  men  to 
God,  and  to  one  another;  and  that  in  these  things  no  man 
can  or  ought  to  be  prejudiced;  in  these  tfiingsnoman  is  to 
kave  a  fear,  but  io  act  with  confidence  and  diligence,  and 
<liat  conoeming  the  event  of  these  things  no  man  is  to  'havD 
fltiy  jealousies ;  because  since  all  the  precepts' of  Christ  are 
perfective  of'  our  nature,  they  are  instruments  of  all  thai 
felicity,  of  which  we  can  be  capable,  and  by  these  we  shall 
receive  all  the  good  we  can  hope  for :  and  that,  since  God 
faath,  by  his  bc^y  Son^  declared  this  will  of  his  to  be  lasting, 
and  never  more  to  be  changed  by  any  succeeding  lawgiver, 


W6  mu&t  T/esft  Jbere,  .an4  know  that  no  power  less  than  God, 
e^n.ebai^e.  any  Ihing.of  t^is^  and  tbat^  by  this  law,  we  sliall. 
stand  jor  fall  in  the  eternal  scrutiny. 


RULE  X. 

The  Law  of  Nature  cannot  be  dispensed  with  by  any  human 

Povoer. 

Thjb  reason  is,  1.  Because  nature  and  her  laws  have  both  the 
same  author^  ^nd  arei  relative  to  each  other^  and  these  as^ 
necessary  to  the  support  and  improvement  of  human  nature*. 
asi  nourishment  to,  the  support  of  human  bodies :  and  as  no 
man  can  create  new  appetites,  or  make  hay  or  stones  to  be 
our  nourishment :  so  neither  can.  he  make,  that  our  nature 
sbopld  be  maintained  in  its  well  being  without  these  laws* 
2f  The  laws  of  nature,  being  bound  upon  us  by  the  law  of 
God,  cannot  be  dispensed  withal,  unless  by  a  power  equal  or: 
the  same,  or  superior  to  that  which  made  the  sanction:  but 
^at  cannot  be  at  all ;  therefore  neither  can  they  be  dispensed 
with  at  all,  unless  it  be  by  God  himself.  3.  Natural  lawd 
are  all  the  dictates  of  natural  reason ;  and  he  that  dispenses 
with  the  lawy  must  have  power  to  alter  the  reason^  which 
because  it  can  never  be  done  but  by  superinducing  some* 
thing  upon  nature  gre^iter  than  her  own  natural  need^  and 
Bipne  can  do  this  but  God;  therefore  none  but  he  can 
dispense.  , 

But  because  wise  .men'  have  publicly  said  it,  "Per  jus 
gentium  et  civile  ,aliquid  detrahitur  de  jure  natural!;"  *^  by 
^e  law  of  nations  and  the  civil  laws,  something  may  be 
diminished  from  the  law  of  nature/'  it  is  to  be  considered 
what  truth  they  could  signify  by  those  words:  for  unless  by 
fom^  instances  of  case  tbeyjiad  seen  it  lawful,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  it  could  have  been,  by  so  wise  persons,  made 
sacred* :  3ut  the  following  measures  ^e  its  limit. 

1.  Whatsoever  is  forbidden  by  the  natural  law,  cannot  be 


«  /<^ I^/MananriMtones.  et  L.  jnr.xivile/ff. de jastitia et  jnrect in«ect.jiiA 
fnttM^.  Iiutit«  flteiJBve  Niitor.^iGtentloib'et  Civiii. 
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p^miitted  by  the  civil ;  because  wb^re  the  highest  power 
bi^  i&terposedy  there  the  inferior  and  ^subcnrdinate  hi^  no 
authority ;  for  all  it  hath  being  from  the  superior^  it  cannot 
be  supposed  it  can  prejudice  that^  from  whence  it  hath  all 
its  being ;  for  if  it  could  be  otherwise,  then  either  the  inferior 
must  be  above  the  supreme,  or  the  supreme  must  submit 
itself  to  what  is  under  it. 

2.  Whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  law  of  nature,  can- 
not be  forbidden  by  the  civil  law  ;  for  God,  who  is  here  the 
lawgiver,  is  to  be  heard ;  and  he  sets  up  no  authority  against 
himself,  nor  gives  any  man  leave  to  disobey  him.  These 
t^ly  upon  the  same  reasons,  and  are  described  above. 
. .  3*  That  which  the  law  of  nature  hath  permitted,  and  no 
mcH^,  may  be  made  up  into  a  civil  law,  or  it  may  be  for- 
bidden, according  to  that  rule  in  the  law,  '*  Quod  lidtum  est 
ex  superveniente  causa,  mutatur:"  ''  That  which  is  only 
hwfitil  by  a  supervening  cause,  may  be  clmnged."  For  rights 
affe  before  laws  in  time  and  nature ;  and  are  only  such 
Kcenses  as  are  left  when  there  are  no  laws.  Commands  and 
prohiUtions  of  nature  not  being  the  matter  of  civil  laws, 
wJess.it  be  by  way  of  corroboration ;  there  can  no  laws  be 
nmde  in  a  natural  matter,  unless  there  be  restraints  or  con-r 
tinned  permissions  of  their  firdt  rights.  For  that  which,  in 
mcaradity,.we  call  ^'indifferent," — in  nature  we  call  '^a  right;'* 
that  is,  something  that  is  permitted  me  to  do  or  to  use  as  I 
see  cause  for,  is  a  thing  upon  which  no  restraint  is  made ; 
that  is,  there  is  no  law  concerning  it:  but,  therefore,  the 
civil  law  may  restrain  it,  because  the  liberty  and  its  use  may 
do  mischief,  and  there  is  no  law  hinders  it  to  be  disposed  l^ 
men.  For  if  I  may,  by  my  private  power  or  interest,  use 
any  of  it,  or  deny  myself  the  use  of  it,  much  more  may  the 
dvil  power  do  it.  I  might  not  do  it  myself,  if  any  law  of 
God  had  forbidden  me ;  but  if  no  law  of  God  hath  forbidden, 
mhsit  can  hinder  but  thdt  the  civil  power  may  order  it?  such 
are  xiatural  liberty,  community,  powers  of  revenge,  df  taking 
ai^  thing,  of  killing  any  man  that  injures  me. 

4.  That  which  is  confirmed  by  the  law  of  nature,  may^  by 
the  civil  power,  be  altered  and  dispensed  with :  whioh.'hapr 
pens  in  two  cases. 

.1.  When  the  obligatioa  supposes  a  foregoing  act  of  the 
viH,  and  is  arbitrary  in  one  of  the  terms  off  elation.    Titiu« 
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owes  ja  thousand  pounds  io  Caius,  atid  by  the  essential  or 
iM^aral  laws  of  justice  is  bound  to  ptly  him ;  but  becausia- 
tbis  supposes  t  private  right  in  Caitis,  upon  whom  there  is 
no  restraibt  but  he  may  use  it«  or  let  it  alone;  therefore 
Caius,  being  at  his  liberty,  may  refuse  to  use  his  pow^r 
of  demanding  the  money  of  Ti tins,  and  forgive  it  him ;  and 
if  he  do,  Titius,  although  bound  by  the  natural  law  to  pajr- 
him,  is,  by  the  private  power  of  Caius,  dispensed  with. 
Because  in  obligations,  as  in  arguments,  if  there  b^  one  leg 
that  can  fail,  the  conclusion  is  iiifinh.  If  one  part  can  be 
loosed,  the  continuity  of  the  whdle  is  dissolved. 

2.  The  other  case  is  like  this,  when  the  obligation  ijff 
upon  a  condition,  if  the  condition  Of  itself  fails  or  be  annulle4 
by  any  just  power  or  inter^t,  the  obligation  which  wa« 
introduced  by'  the  law  of  natuVe,  can  be  rescinded  Or  dis« 
pensed  with:  for  nature  binds  and  looses  according  to  the 
capacity  of  th^  things.  It  passes  a  temporsd  band  lipod 
temporal  reasons  tod  necessities,  and  an  eternal  band  upon 
that  whose  reason  can-  never  fail,  and  where  the  neceasity.is 
indeterminable.  And  if  a  natural  law  could  bind  lonj^er:  t^ai| 
that  rfeason  lasts  for  which  it'did  bindrthen  a  natiiral^Ianf 
could  be  unreasonable,  whioh  is  a.  contradiction.  But  then 
if  the  law  does  not  bmd  in  this  case,  beyond  the  condition; 
then  it  is  bat  imj^roperiy  to  be  called  a  dispensation^  wh^nit 
IS  relaxed ;  but  it  is  usual  to  call  it  so,  and,  it  is  well  enough ; 
for  it  means  this  great  direction  to. conscience,  that  though 
Ike  law  of  God  be  eternal,  yet  its  obligati(m  may  cease  in  the 
foregoing  cases :,  for ^ven  judges  are  said  to  dispense  by 
interpreting  the  law  and  applying  that  interpretation  to  par- 
ticnlars. 

5.  The  civil  law  can  extrinsicsJly  change  the  natural  law. 
For  things  may  be  altered  or  cease  by  an  intrinsic  or  by  an 
lextniisic  cause.  A  fattier  ceases  to  be  a  father  when  he  dies, 
and;:  he  ceases  to  be  a  father  if  all  his  children  die;  this 
alteration  is  by  an  extrinsical  cause ;  but  to  all  effects  and 
purposes  it  is  the  same  asf'to  the  present  case.  Now,  though 
nature  cannot  die,  as  species  do  not  perish ;  yet  nature  may 
change  as  individuals  may  die:  that  is,  if  the  matter  of  tl^ 
law  hb  Bubtracted,  or  so  changed  that  it  is  to  be  governed 
with^aMtiDsr  p<^on  of  reason/  then  the  law  also  must^as^f 
as  Ip'that  parlk^tikr.    For  as  in  the  body  of  man  there  is 
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• 

^^eat-  variety  of  accidents  and  mutability  of  matter^  but  all 
titat'Vftriety  is  governed  by  the  various  flexures  of  tbe  saontf 
f^asohy  which  remains  unchanged  in  all  the  compli)6ationii 
tod  twistings  about  the  accidents,  and  is  the  same  thougb 
#otking  otherwise :  so  it  is  in  the  laws  of  nature ;  whose 
reason  and  obligation  remains  unchanged,  even  when  it  id 
made  to  comply  with  changing  instances ;  buttben it demnbt 
but  be  said  to  change,  even  as  eternity  itself  hath  successive 
parts  by  its  coexistence  with  variety  of  times.  Tribonianus 
iswears  fealty  to  Tarquinius  Priscus,  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  his  heirs  for  ever ;  by  the  laws  of  nature  he  is  now 
f^liged,  but  if  he  and  his  son  Sextus  be  deposed  and  mur- 
clei^y  and  a  new  government  established  in  another  form  or 
in  another  time, — the  law  of  nature  cannot  bind  hiin  to  that 
which  is  not,  and  therefore  he  is  disobliged.  '»..'. 

*  The  Slim  is  this;  when  naturial  and  prime  laws  are  in 
prime  and  natural  instances  whose  matter  is  unchangeable^ 
■^therie  the  law  of  nature  cannot  be  prejudiced  by;  any.  but 
V;y  the  Lord  of  nature :  and  the  reason  of  this  is  no  other 
but '.  the  necessity  and  constitution  of  nature :  Qod  .  hath 
iotede  it  so,  and  it  is  so  to  be  served,  so  to  be  priovidedfor, 
and  the  4aw  is  a  portion  of  the  eternal  law,  an  image  of  the 
dSviiie- wisdom,  as  the  soul  is  the  image  of  the  divine  nature^ 
Bat^wheh  the  natural  laws  are  in  a  matter  that  can  be  preju- 
diced, and  do  presuppose  contract,  cession^  condition^  partir 
oillar  states,  or  any  act  of  will,  whose  cause  is  not; perpetual, 
dte.  hw  binds  by  the  condition  of  the  matter ;  and  the  eternal 
law  goes  from  its  own  matter  as  the  immortal  soul  doi^s-from 
die  body.  Thus:we  say,  that-God's  gifts  are  without  repent- 
toce,  and  his  love  never  fails,  and  his  promises  are  for  ever, 
and  yet  God  takes  away'  his  gifts,  and  does  repent  of  his 
loving-kindnesses,  and  takes  away  his  love,  and  will  not  give 
^'hat  he  had  promised;  but  it  is  not  because  he  changes  m 
liimself,  but  die  correlative  of  bis  actions  and  promises  ai^ 
changed. 

■^  .'Sp  that  now,  upon  this  account,  die  whole  question  and 
practice  about  the  pope's  power  in  dispensing  in  the  natural 
law,  win  appear  to  be  a  horrible  folly,  without  any  pretence 
of  reason;  and  the  diing,  by  its  chiefest  patrons,  seems. not 
it  all  to  be  uhdeirstood.    For  since  the  rul^s  of  nature  are 
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Unaltetable  and  eternal,  the  law  being  framed  upon  those 
rules  eomplicated  with  matter,  and  persons,  and  events,  is 
also  eternal,  excepting  only  where  the  matter  is  or  can  be 
changed.  Now  if  the  matter  be  in  prime  ihstances/  as  the 
conjunction  of  sexes,  relation  of  parents  and  children,  8cc., 
the  law  is  the  same  for  ever;  only  this,  if  the  matter,  by  a 
mirack  or  extraordinary  act  of  God,  be  changed,  by  the 
same  power  the  law  is  to  be  changed :  but  as  we  say  rivers 
and. seas  run  for  ever,  and  yet  Jordan  was  opened  and  so  was 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  perpetual  course  of  the  sun  and  moon 
was  once  stopped,  but  it  reverted  when  the  extraordinary 
ease  was  past :  so  it  is  in  the  law  of  nature,  which,  in  the 
prime  instances  and  natural  matter,  is  as  unalterable  as  the 
course  of  the  sun  and  seas. 

But  2.  Sometimes  the  matter  changes  alone,  or  is  changed 
ix>  our  band,  as  in  conditional  contracts^  and  in  this  case  the 
law  ceases,  and  the  obligation  goes  off  as  to  that  particidar. 

But  8v  -Sometimes  the  matter  is  changeable  by  the  wiU 
of  Mie  interested  persons,  and  by  »one  else  but  themselves, 
add  ihefli  who  have  over  them  the  power  which  themselves 
have :  ^iuefa  as  God,  and  under  him,  th^  supreme  human 
pcW6r>  their  own  princes.  Now  to  apply  this  to  the  question 
cf  the  pope-s  power  in  giving  dispensati<ms :  I  consider  that, 

L  To  establish  his  power  upon  any  words  of  Scripture,  4S 
to  pretend  thait  his  power  of  dispensing  is  an  act  of  jurisdie- 
tioA  and  direct  authority,  that  is,  diat  he  hath  commission  to 
Ao  it  wi<^  orwilhout  reason  or  cause  founded  in  the  thing 
Itself,  biit  only  because  he  will;  and  he  that  does  so,  says 
he  can  do  more  than  (iis  many  of  the  most  learned  Roman 
doctors  say)  God  ca.n  do ;  for  he  dispenses  in  the  law  of 
Itature  m  no  case,  but  when  he  changes  the  matter,  in  the 
prime  or  second  instances  of  nature  respectively,  which  when 
the  pope  cati  do,  he  also  may  pretend  to  a  commission  of 
being  lord  of  nature  :  but  it  is  cerlam,  that  for  this  there  are 
no  words  of  Scripture.  But  2.  If  this  power  of  dispensing 
be^uoh  as  stipposes  the  matter  already  changed,  that  is,  that 
there  in  a  just  cause,  which  is,  of  itself,  sufficient,  but  is  not 
so  to  hiiti  who  is  concerned^  till  it  be  completely  declared,-^ 
then  "all  the  =dKsput6  will  be  reduced  to  tiiis,  whether  he  be 
the  iaa6Bt  proibable  doctor?  for  to  expound  when  a  naltaral 
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.'Obligation  ceases^  is  not  an  act  of  power,  but  of  wisdom; 
-and  that  the  pope  is  the  wisest  man,  or  the  only  wise  ^aan, 
it  is  also  certain  that  there  ^re  no  words  of  Scripture  to 
affirm  it.     But  besides  this,  in  cases  of  this  nati^re;  there 
needs  no  dispensation;  for  the  law  ceases  of  itself;  as  in 
,  contracts  made  upon  condition,  when  the  condition  is  Apt 
performed.     In  human  laws,  whe^e  the  subject  is  bound 
m(M^  by  the  authority  than  the  matter  of  laws,  the  law  may 
-still  be  obligatory  after  the  ceasing  of  the  reason  or  matter 
of  the  law;  and  so  there  may  be  need  of  dispensation:  bi^t 
.we  speak  here  of  laws  bound  on  us  by  God  and  nature,  in 
;which  the  very  ceasing  of  the  matter,  of  itself,  dispenses 
.with  the  law.     But  3.  If  it  be  yet  more  than  this,  and  that 
in  a  changeable  matter,  I  mean,  ia  things  that  are  not  prime 
instances  of  nature,  and  of  lasting  necessity,  but  in  buman 
contracts,  promises,  laws,  and  vows,  which  depend  upon  the 
pleasure  and  choice  of  men,  but  yet  are  coiroborated  by  the 
law  of  nature,  he  pretends  to  a  power  of  altering  the  ^ase  so 
jas  to  make  way  for  dispensatiop ;  then  the  pretiea;ioe  reaches  to 
.this,  that  the  pope  must  be  lord  of  actions  and  fortunes,  and 
.the  wills  of  others  and  the  contracts  of  men;  that  is,  m 
effect,  that  no  contract  shall  be  valid,  unless  he  please ;  an4 
MO  man  shall  choose  for  himself;  or  if  he  does,  be  needs  not 
stand  to  it;  and  no  man  can  have  a  right  transferred  to  him 
by  a  contract,  but  it  can  be  rescinded  againiM^  the  will  of  the 
interested  person,  and  if  he  caa  have  any  such  power  to  do 
tiius  much  misclnef,  then  justice  wiU  be  ^emoet  cwtipge^at 
thing  in  the  world :  and  the  question  will  not  be  a  .question 
of  theology^  but  of  empire,  and  temporal  regard,  an<i  there- 
fore for  4ihis  no  words  of  Scripture  can  be  pretended,  biQcau^ie 
no  words  of  Scripture  of  the  New  Testament  ever  did  tranfll!^: 
an  empire,  or  temporal  power,  to  a  spiritual  person  for  a 
•piritual  reason :  so  that  this  will  be  a  question  of  war,  not 
of  peace  and  religion.    To  which  I  add  this,  by  way  of 
provision;  that  although  supreme  princes  have,  in  soi^e 
cases^  power  to  rescind  contracts  of  their  subjects, — and 
parents,  of  their  children;  yet  this  is  only,  in  their  own 
cironits,  done  by  mutual  consent,  in  case  of  public  nececf/sity 
or  utility,  of  which,  by  reason  and  the  .laws,  they  are  made 
competent  judges:  which  the  pope  also  may  have. in  Im 
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temporal  dominions  as  well  as  any  other  prince;  but  this 
is  hot  dispensation^  but  the  annulling  of  contracts  or  pro- 
mises; it  makes  them  not  to  be  at  all,  not  to  cease  after 
they  have  a  beings  which  is  the  nature  of  dispensation,  of 
which  we  now  inquire.  But  the  matter  of  this  question,  and 
the  particular  instance,  as  it  relates  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
is  of  another  consideration^ 

6.  The  civil  law  can  add  to  the  law  of  nature;— not 
only  new  obligations  by  affixing  temporal  penalties ;  but  by 
Requiring  new  circumstances  to  corroborate  and  consunmiate 
an  action :  not  that  the  civil  law  of  a  prince  or  republic  can 
annul  any  thing  which  nature  hath  confirmed,  but  it  can 
hinder  it  from  paswng  into  a  civil  and  public  warranty. 
Thus  a  clandestine  contract  is  valid  by  the  law  of  nature; 
and  in  the  court  of  conscience  there  are  witnesses,  and 
judges,  and  executioners,  and  laws,  and  penalties,  to  exact 
the  performance  of  it :  but  when  the  civil  or  ecclesiastic  law 
hath  commanded,  that,  in  adl  contracts  of  marriage,  there 
should  be  witiiesses,  it  must  mean,  that  the  contract  shall 
not  be  acknowledged  for  legitimate,  unless  there  be;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  contract  mu^t  be  solemnly  published, 
before  it  be  civilly  firm.  No  civil  power  can  so  injoia 
witnesses/ as  that,  if  the  contract  be  made  without  witnesses, 
it  shall  not  be  obligatory  in  conscience/  For  this  obligation 
is  before  th6  civil  law,  and  is  bound  by  that  power,  by  which 
the  civil  power  hath  a  being.  But  the  civil  power,  which 
cannot  annul  the  act  of  nature  and  conscience,  can  super- 
induce something  upon  it.  It  cannot  make  the  contractors 
to  go  back  from  what  they  have  done^  birt  to  proceed  to 
something  more,  that  what  was  firm  in  the  inward,  may  be 
confirmed  in  the  outward  court.  By  our  laws,  the  clan- 
destine contract  is  civilly  null  before  publication ; .  but  in  our 
religion,  we  believe  it  obligatory  in  conscience,  and  that  it 
must  come  into  pubUcation^  But,  by  the  laws  of  Rome,  the 
whole  contract  is  nullified,^  and  the  persons  disobUged,  and 
the  marriage  after  consummation  is  dissolved.  This  is  against 
the  law  of  nature,  but  the  other  is  a  provision  for.it  by  addi* 
tional  security,  that  is,  a  taking  care  that  the  contracts  of 
tiature  may  not  be  denied.  —  For  the  confirmation  of  a  natural 
contract  nothing  is  necesi^ry  but  a  natural  capacity  not 
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hindered  by  the  Lord  of  nature.-^  Whatsoever,  therefore,  is 
superinduced  upon  nature,  cannot  disannul  that,  to  which  all 
thmgs  competently  necessary  are  ingredient;  a  condition 
brought  in  by  a  less  power  cannot  invalidate  that,  which, 
before  that  condition,  was  valid :  but  as  civil  powers  derive 
dieir  authority  from  natural  laws  and  reason,  so  to  these 
they  must  minister,  and  they  may  do  it  by  addition  and 
superfetation ;  but  they  miay  not  violate  them  by  irritajtion. 


RULE  XL 

ITiat  the  Obligation  to  a  natural  Law  does  cease  in  any  par- 
ticular, is  not  to  be  presumed  by  every  one,  but  is  to  be 
declared  by  the  public  Voice, 

This  depends  upon  the  foregoing  discourses,  and  is  con- 
'  Sequent  to  them.  For  the  several  dispensations  in  the  law 
of  nature  being  wrought  by  the  change  of  their  subject 
matter,  the  rule  can  never  be  changed;  because  that  is 
eternal,  and  is  abstract  firom  matter;  but  the  law  may  be 
dis'pensed  with,  because  that  is  twisted  with  matter,  whidi  is 
not  eternal.  But  then,  becanse  the  several  matters  of  law 
can  be  changed  by  several  powers  respectively,  that  power 
which  alters  the  matter,  and  consequently  dispenses  with 
the  law,  must,  by  some  evidence  or  other,  make  the  change 
apparent.  If  God  by  his  power  alters  the.  case,  and  dis- 
penses in  the  law,  be  also  is  to  declare  it :  because  he  must 
do  more ;  for  he  must  give  expressly  a  leave  to  do  propor- 
tionable actions :  he  having  bound  us  to  the.  law  of  nature, 
leaves  us  so  till  he  tells  us  otherwise :  and  the  same  also  is 
the  case,  if  the  matter  be  changed  by  man:  for  by  the  law 
of  nature  we  being  bound  to  obey  laws  and  perform  con- 
tracts, must  remain  so  bound,  till  he  that  holds  the  other 
end  of  the  string,  lets  it  go  or  tells  us  it  is  untied:  because 
he  hath  an  interest  in  it,  which  must,  not  depend  upon  the 
reason  of  another ;  but  upon  that  which  is  common  to  both. 
For  although  we  all  agree,  that  every  rule  of  nature  is  im- 
alterable,  and  every  law  is  to  be  observed,  yet  in  every  thing 
Inhere  a  change  can  be  pretended,  every  n|iai)i*s  reason  is 
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equal ;  atid-th^mfore  is  not  tobe  made  age  of  in  relation  to 
others.  For  we  all  agree  thai  theft  is  errl ;  but  whether  this 
action  or  thid  detention  be  theft,  men's  reasons  oftentimes 
<^annot  agree :  and  since  every  man's  reason  bath  the  same 
p6wer  cuid  the  same  privilege^  no  man's  single  teaion  eab 
deftefniihe,  because  there  is  no  reason  why  yotirs  more  than 
siide.  But  therefore  it  is,  that  there  must  be  some  common 
re€l6on  to  declare  the  case,  and  the  m^n  to  be  at  liberty,  and 
the  law  to  be  loose. 

This  hath  no  -other  variety  in  it,  but  this,  that  although 
the  public  voice  must  declare  concerning  those  instances, 
that  concern  that  matter  of  laws  natural  which  is  in  her 
keeping,  as  God  is  to  do  in  those,  in  which  only  he  hath 
imniediate  power,  yet  every  private  man  can  declare  the 
obligation  of  a  natural  law  to  be  loose^  when  he  holds  one 
end  of  the  string.  If,  by  a  natural  law.  Gains  be  tied  to  do 
me  an  afet  of  kindnesi^  and  justic^e,  it  is  my  right;  and  ^ 
long  as  I  will  demand  it,  I  hold  the  band  of  the  natural 
law  in  my  hand^  but  if  I  let  it  go,  and  will  quit  my  righty 
the  obligation  is  off,  because  the  matter  is  subtracted.  The 
reason  of  all  is  th^  same.  No  man  is  a  good  judge  in  his 
own  case,  where  there  is  the  interest  of  another  twisted 
with  it :  and  it  is  unequal,  that  my  reason  should  govern 
my  neighbour's  interest;  or  that  his  should  govern  mine> 
this  would  be  an  equal  mischief,  and  therefore  something 
indifferent  to  both  must  turn  the  balance,  &at  there  may  be' 
equal  justice  and  equd  provision.  But  if  a  man  will  quit? 
his  right,  there  is  no  wrong  done.  He  can  sufficiently  de-' 
clare  his  own  wiH  and  the  acts  of  kindness;  and  then  the 
law  that  combines  with  the  matter,  takes  the  same  lot. 


•~tpi 


RULE  XIL 

The  Exactness  of  natural  Laws  is  capable  of  Interpretation,  and 
may  be  allayed  by  Equity,  Piety,  and  Necessity, 

Whatsoever  cto  be  dispensed  "withal,  is  either  dispensed 
with  by  an  absolute  power  of  jurisdiction,  or  for  some  causes 
in  the  n^ure  of  the  thing:  and  if  the  laws  of  nature  can 
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cease  to  oblige  without  reason^  but  by  the  will  and  the  com-: 
maud  of  the  Sapreme,.  of  God  himself,  much  more  may  ihc^ 
same  will  and  power  do  it^  when  there  is  also  a  reason ;  and 
if  there  be  a  reason  to  take  off  the  obligation  wholly  in  some 
particulars,  then  much  rather  may  there  be  a  cause  to  take 
off  some  part  of  the  exactness  upon  a  proportionable  causey 
if  it  may  be  dispensed,  with,  it  may  also  be  interpreted  by 
equity ;  for  this  is  less  than  that  in  the  same  kind.  Evety: 
man  is  bound  to  restore  his  neighbour's  goods,  when  they 
are  demanded ;  but  if  he  calls  for  his  sword  to  kill  a  mai> 
withal,**^  ^ere  is  equity  in  this  case,  and  I  am  not  guilty  of 
the  breach  of  the  natural  law,  if  I  refuse  to  deUver  him  thci 
sword,  when  he  is  so  violent  and  passionate.  To  pay  debts 
is  a  natural  law ;  but  if  a  rich  man  calls  for  a  sum  of  money 
which  ]|i  his  due,  and  I  by  paying  him  to-day,  shall  be  un> 
done,  and  he,  by  staying  till  nextweek,  shall  not  be  undone,«-f- 
I  do  not  break  the  law  of  nature,  if  I  detain  the  money  a 
little  longer,  and  offer  him  satisfaction  for  the  wrong,  if  he 
have  received  any.  I  promised  my  brother  to  see  him  upon 
the  ides  of  March ;  in  my  journey  to  him  I  broke  my  leg: 
now  though  I,  by  the  natural  law,  am  bound  to  perform 
promises,  and  it  is  possible,  that,  for  all  my  broken  leg,  I 
might  get  to  him  by  the  time,  yet  there  is  equity  in  it  and 
{Hety  that  I  forbear  to  go  with  so  great  an  inconvenience. 
*^  Surgam  ad  sponsalia,  quia  promisi,  quamvis  non  concoxerim'i 
sed  non,  si  febricitavero :  subest  enim  tacita  exceptio,  si 
potero,  si  debebo :"  said  Seneca ».  There  is  an  equity  and  a 
reasoiutbleness  in  all  these  things.  "  Effice,  ut  idem  status 
sit,  quum  exigitur,  qui  fiiit,  quum  promitterem."  If  the  case 
be,  when  I  am  to  perform,  as  it  was  when  I  promised,  then  | 
am  bound  '  pro  rata  portione,'  that  is, 

1.  If  it  become  impossible,  I  am  wholly  disobliged. 

2.  If  it  become  accidentally  unlawful,  I  am  dispensed 

with. 

3.  If  it  become  intolerably  inconvenient,  I  am  in  ecjuity 
to  be  relieved.  For  in  these  cases  it  is  no  breach  of  |>rouiis4^ 
bat  I  am  just  if  I  desire  to  do  it,  and' in  the  degree  in  which 
I  am  disabled,  in  the  same  I  am  to  be  pitied,     ''  OfMiitiu'ro 

•  De  Benef.  iv.  c.  39.  ^  ^  3.  Kutikopf,  vol.  iv.  pug.  Vji. 
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levitas  noa  erit,  si  aliquid  intervenit  novi.  Eadem  mihi 
omnia  praiHa ;  et  idem  smn."  "  It  is  not  levity  when  I 
am  the  same;  but  my  powers  and  possibilities  are  changed 
or  lessened.'^ —  - 

But  this  is  to  be  understood  and  practised  with  these 
limitations : 

1.  Not- every  change  of  case  can  excuse  or  lessen,  or 
alter  the  obligation,  but  such  a  change  as  makes  the  person 
pitiable,  or  the  thing  more  vexatious  to  the  doer,  than  it 
could  be  of  advantage  to  the  other. 

2»  If  the  cause  does  not  continue,  the  first  equity  does 
4;iot  disiannul  the  obligation,  but  defers  it  only,  and  it  returns 
when  the  cause  ceases.  >       . 

3.  The  obliged  person  as  he  is  not  wholly  disobliged  for 
the  time,  so  neither  for  the  thing  itself;  for  if  it  be  matter 
of  interest,  though  without  violation  of  nature's  law  it  may 
be  deferred,  and  does  not  bind  the  man  to  a  guilty  y^t  it 
does  to  a  new  duty,  the  duty  of  giving  satisfaction  to  hini 
who  suffered  injury:  for  since,  in  the  law  of  nature,  aU 
men's  rights  are  equal,  it  is  unnatural  and  unjust  that  to  one 
there  should  be  remission  and  ease,  and  to  the  other,  a 
burden.  For  no  man  is  to  be  better  by  the  hurt  and  injury 
ofanother. 

4.  If  the  cause  be  less,  or  if  it  be  more,  it  ought  not  to  be 
done,  unless  an  interpretative  leave  be  justly  or  reasonably 
presumed.  In  a  great  matter  every  man  is  presumed  so 
qhaxitable  as  to  be  wilUng  to  comply  with. his  brother's  need 
or  sad  accident.  But  if  it  be  less,  then  the  interpretative 
leave  must  be  presumed  upon  the  stock  of  friendship;  or  ^^ 
perience,  or  Bometbing  upon  which  wise  men  usually  rely. 
Only  in  this  case,  the  presumption  ought  to  be  less  confid^iti 
and  mbrje  wary. 

This  rule  is  to  be  understood  principally  in  matters  of 
justice,  and  relative  intercourses:  for. in  matters  of  religion 
and  sobriety  the  case  is  different :  because,  in  natural  religion 
and  natural  measures  of  sobriety,  which  are  founded  *  in 
prima  natura,'  in  the  very  constitution  of  man's  soul  and 
body,  in  the  first  laws  of  God,  and  the  original  economy  of 
the  body ;— the  matter  is  almost  as  unalterable  as  the  rule. 
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RULE   h 

When  the  Law  of  Jesus  Christ  was  established,  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,  or  the  Law  of  Moses,  did  no  longer  oblige  the 
'     Conscience, 

The  doctors*  of  the  Jews  say,  that,  at  the  commaiid  of  a 
prophet,  that  is,  of  one  that  works  miracles,  it  is  lawful  to 
break  any  commandment,  that  only  excepted,  which  is  con- 
cerning the  worship  of  one  God.  Thus  at  tl^e  cpmmand  of 
Joshua^  the  children  of  Israel  brake  the  precept  of  the  sab- 
bath at  Jericho,  and  Samuel^  and  Elijah"*  offered  sacrifice  in 
places  otherwise  than  the  law  appointed,  and  the  priests  in 
the  temple  did  kill  beasts  and  laboured  upon  the  sabbath,  and 
yet  were  blameless :  and  '  circumcisio  peUit  sabbatum,'  was 
$heir  own  proverb ;  on  the  sabbath  they  circumcised  their 
infants,  and  the  prophet  Jeremy  was  author  to  the  Jews  'in 
secunda  dcnno,'  that  is,  after  they  were  taken  captive,  that 
they  should  change  their  computation  by  months,  and  not 
begin  with  Nisan. 

For  God,  being  the  supreme  lawgiver,  hath  power  over 
his  own  laws^T7-as,  being  a  creator,  be  hath  over  his  own  crea- 
tion; he  that  g^ve  being,  can  take  it  away:  and  the  law 
may  be  changed,  though  God  cannot.  For  God  is  im- 
mutable in  his  attribute^,  but  bis  works  have  variety,  and  can 
change  every  day ;  a^  light  and  darkness  succeed  each  other, 
and  summer  and  winter,  and  health  and  sickness,  and  life 
and  death,  and  perfect,  and  in^perfect;  and  he  that  com- 
manded all  men  not  to  kill,  might  give  a  commandment  to 


*  Talmud,  tit.  de  Synedrio.  ^  Josli.  vi.  15. 

*  1  Sam.  vii.  10.  &  xiii.  6.  **  1  liing^,  ^viii.  38. 
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Abraham  that  he  should  kill  his  son;  and  when  he  had 
established  the  law  of.  Moses,  it  was  in  his  power,  without 
any  imputation  or  shadow  of  change,  to  give  the  world  a  new 
law,  and  a  better.  n 

To  this  purpose  our  blessed  Lord  was  endued  with  pqwer 
from  on  high  to  give  a  new  law ;  for  he  was  ^  great  prophet, 
and  did  many  and  mighty  mircicle^,  and  advanced  th^ -spi- 
ritual worship  of  the  only  true  God ;  and  brought  men  from 
childish  and  imperfect  usages,  to  the  natural,  spiritual,  manly, 
and  perfective  manner  of  wor$hif)ping  God ;  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  that  a  change  should  be  made :  for  in  Moses' 
law  the'  rites  were  troublesome  and  imperfect,  chargeable 
and  useless,  not  aUe  to  wash  away  sins,  nor  to  peifect  the 
spirits  of  the  saints ;  it  exhibited  nothing  substantial^  but  by 
shadows  pointed  at  the  substance  to  be  revealed  afterwards : 
it  was  fitted  to  the  weakness  of  imperfect  people,  and  in  some 
very  great  instances  was  exceeded  by  the  lives  and  piety  of 
some  excellent  persons,  as  Moses  and  David,  who  by  bumiM 
lity,  meekness,  forgiveness,  and  charity,  did  acts  of  pietj^ 
beyond  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and  many  did  not  divorce 
their  wives,  and  yet  by  their  law,  all  were  permitted  to  do  it  i 
for  it  might  be  said  of  Moses  as  by  the  lawgiver  of  whom 
Origen*  speaks,  who,  being  asked  if  he  had  giveiii  ta  his 
citizens  the  be^st  laws,  answered,  on  ou  roug  Ha^dvo^  mcmSo'^ 
rouf,  iio!  Sv  iiiva/to  roug  HoMloTovg*  "  not  absolutely  the  best^ 
but  the  best  he  could,  considering  the  incapacity  and  averse^ 
nesd  of  his  citizens:''  so  did  Moses;  he  gave  a  better  law 
th&n  6ver  was  before,  and  the  best  which  that  people  and 
the  state  of  things  could  then  bear :  but  it  was  but  for  a  tipie^ 
and  the  very  nature  of  the  law  required  a  better  to  succeed 
it,  and  therefore  he  that  came  and  gave  a  better,  was  not  to 
be  rejected,  because  he  disannulled  the  worse:  eI  ii  oSrol 
wpos  tov  Hata' ^uo'iv- TisyojAivov  fAscov  €iov  dfo^uvreg,  nai  ck  Trpoaloiv^^ 
av  Hou  oi  'jro>iXo)f  olg  roi  kicTog  ag  ra  dya^a  ti  xofta,  hcu  ra  tou  aifAanoi 
a(rau76)g  vTrelxnfrrcu,  vofAodeToSasv,  ri  rig  rov  rourcov  Trapa^i^av  v6f4a$ 
dvdr^eTTBi  0iov ;  **  if  other  lawgivers  (saith  Porphyry  f)  regarding 
that  middle  kind  of  life,  which  is  said  to  be  according  to 
nature,  and  to  those  things  of  which  men  are  capable,  who 
esteem  things  good  or  evil  by  proportions  of  the  body,  have 

■  '■   '         ■         '  , 
*'Adv.  Cds.  S.   •  ^  ^  Lib.  i.  de  HOD  esu  aniiv.     ^ 
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giitf  n  laws  symbolical/  yet  what  hurt  does  he^  that  bringi 
iHbetfor?'' 

'  1.  For  first  it  is  certain^  God  himself  did  permit  some 
things  in  Moses'  law,  which  himself  had  no  pleasure  in :  I 
instance  in  the  matter  of  divorces^  of  which  God^  by  the 
proj^et,  said,  "  I  hate  putting  away," 

2.  The  promises  of  Moses'  law,  in  which  the  whol^ 
cdj^dience  was  established^  and  for  which  it  was  exacted, 
were  wholly  temporal  and  related  to  this  life;  and  when 
the  prophets  and  holy  men  of  the  nation  began  to  speak 
op^ly  of  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  a  Ufe  to  come^ 
il  waa  an  open  proclamation  of  the  imperfection  and  change 
df  that  law,  by  which  nothing  of  that  was  promised  and 
aothing  at  all  spoken  of,  by  which  mankind  should,  by 
obdyitig^Qod,  arrive  to  that  felicity,  which  all  wise  men  did 
suppose  God  did  design  to  him. 

3.  Although  good  things  for  this  Hfe  were  promised  by 
the  law  of  Mpses,  yet  toward  the  end  and  expiration  of  it, 
the  nation  suffered  a  new  dispensation  of  things;  and  the 
godly  men  were  often  persecuted,  and  the  whole  nation  con- 
t^u^ly  bs^ed,  and  subdued  by  him  that  would;  by  the 
Assyrians  and  Chaldeans,  by  the  Persians  and  by  Antiochus, 
by  the  Syrians  and  the  Romans,  and  therefore  it  was  neces- 
tery  they  should  expect  some  better  covenant,  which  should 
be  verified  in  the  letter,  and  make  recompense  for  the  cala-^ 
mities  which  their  best  men  here  did  suffer. 
'  4.  The  laws  of  Moses  were  such,  which  were  not  of 
things  naturally  and  originally  good,  but  which  did  relate 
tO'  time,  and  place,  and  person;  but  it  was  a  law,  without 
W^ich  many  ages  of  the  world  did  live,  and  after- it  was 
established,  it  did  only  bind  that  people;  for  neither  did 
Moses  persuade  his  father-in-law  Jethro  to  receive  that 
law, —  neither  did  the  prophet  Jonas '  persuade  it  to  th6 
JTinevites, — nor  the  prophets  ever  reprove  the  not  observing 
it>  in  the  Assyrians,  or  Egyptians,  the  Idumeans  and  Moab- 
ites,  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  or  any  of  their  neighbours^ 
whose  vices  they  oftentimes  reproved  severely :  and  the  best 
men  of  the  first  and- second  world,  Abel  and  Enoch,  Noah 
and  Melchisedec,  Shem  and  Job,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  Joseph,  knew  nothing  qf  it,  and  yet  we?e  dear  to  God : 
but  if  the  law  had  consisted  of  essential,  prime,  and  natural 
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rectitades^  it  had  been  always  and  every  where;  and  if  it 
consist  not  of  such,  it  is  not  fit  to  be  lasting^  but  itself  caUs 
for  a  change  when  all  the  body  and  digest  of  laws,  excepting 
some  few  that  were  before  that  law  and  shall  be  for  eyer, 
either  were  experiments  of  their  obedience,  or  significations 
of  some  moral  duty  implied  in  the  external  ritual,  or  com- 
pliances with  a  present  necessity,  and  to  draw  them  far  from 
imitation  of  the  vile  customs  of  the  nations,  or  were  types 
and  shadows  of  something  to  come  thereafter. ' 

5.  The  law  of  Moses  was  a  covenant  of  works,  and  stipu-^ 
Jated  for  exact  obedience ;  which  because  no  man  could  perr 
form,  and  yet  for  great  crimes  oonunitted  under  Moses'  law 
there  was  there  no  promise  of  pardon,  no  solemnity  or  perfect 
means  of  expiation,-p-by  the  nature  of  things  and  the  necest 
sity  of  the  world,  and  the  goodness  of  God,  a  change  was  to 
be  expected. 

6.  That  their  law  and  covenant  should  be  changed  was 
foretold  by  the  prophets ;  particularly  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah ^,  '^  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  you  in  thosis 
days,  and  in  your  minds  will  I  write  it :"  and  when  Gpd  had 
often  expressed  ^  his  dislike  of  sacrifices,  in  which  yet  th^ 
greatest  part  of  the  legal  service  was  establish,ed,  God  does 
also  declare  what  that  is  which  be  desires  instead  of  it;  ev^ 
no  other  than  the  Christian  law  *,  "  That  we  should  gjve  to 
every  one  their  due,  and  walk  humbly  with  God ;"  that  tjiey 
should  obey  him,  and  "  give  him  tl^e  sacrifice  of  a  contrite 
and  a  broken  heart:"  an4  if  this  be  not  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  will  of  God  for  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
tlien  let  this  be  padded  which  w^s  prophesied  by  Daniel, 
*'  The  Mj^^ia^  shall  cai^se  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  Iq 
cease.'* 

7.  It  was  prophesied^  that,  in  the  days  of  the  Messia8> 
the  Gentiles  also  sho]uJd  be  the  people  of  God;  but,  there^ 
fore,  they  were  to  be  governed  by  a  new  law;  for  Moses' 
law  wa^  given  to  ooe  people,  had  in  it  rites  of  difference  and 
Sjeparation  of  themselves  from  all  the  world,'  and  related  to 
{solemnities  which  qould  not  be  performed  but  in  a  certain 
place,  ,and  a  definite  succession  and  family ;  which  things 

t  Jcr,  xxxi.  SI,  &c.  fc  Psal.  I.  and  li.  and  xl. 
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being  the  wail  of  partition  and  separation,  because  Christ 
liath  taken  away  or  confoonded  in  an  inseparable  mixture 
and  confusion,  God  hath  proclaimed  to  the  Jews,  that  Moses' 
Jaw  is  not  that  instance  of  obedience,  in  which  he  will  be 
any  longer  glorified. 

From  these  premises  the  pretence  of  the  Jews  for  the 
eternity  of  Moses'  law  will  be  easily  answered.  For  whereas 
they  say  that  God  called  it,  an  '  everlasting  covenant :'  it  is 
certain  that  even  amongst  the  Jews,  the  word  '  everlasting ' 
did  not  always  signify  ^  infinitely/  but  to  a  *  certain  definite 
period.'  For  the  law  relating  to  the  land  of  their  possession, 
in  which  God  promised  to  them  an  everlasting  inheritance; 
as  their  possession  of  the  land  is  everlasting,  so  is  the  cove- 
iiQlit,  suid  they  expired  together :  for  all  the  demonstrations 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  all  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  all  the  sermons  of  the  Gospel,  all  the  arguments 
which  were  taken  from  their  own  books,  could  not  persuade 
them  to  relinquish  Moses'  law  and  adhere  to  Christ:  and, 
therefore,  when  all  things  else  did  fail,  God  was  pleased 
to  give  them  a  demonstration  which  should  not  fail;  he  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  keep  Moses'  law;  for  he  broke 
their  law  and  their  nation  in  pieces.  But  as-  to  the  word 
' jeverlasting'  and '  eternal'  it  was  usual  with  them  to  signify 
but  to  the  end  of  a  life,  or  of  a  family,  and  therefore  much 
rather  of  a  nation.  The  band  of  marriage  is  eternal,  but  it 
dies  with  either  of  the  relatives :  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  is 
for  ever,  but  that  '  for  ever'  is  as  mortal  as  the  prince.  Thus 
also  in  Moses^Maw,  "  The  servant  whose  ear  was  bored, 
should  serve  for  ever,"  that  was  but  till  the  year  of  jubilee: 
and  Hannah"<  carried  up  her  son  to  the  temple  when  he  was 
weaned,  *'  that  he  might  abide  there  for  ever:"  thus  the 
priesthood  of  Phinehas  was  said  to  be  for  ever ;  but  God 
who  said  that  he  ^'  and  his  posterity  should  walk  before  the 
Lord  for  erer,"  did  put  a  period  unto  it  in  Eli"«  But  besides 
this,  it  is  observable  that  the  law  and  covenant  of  Moses, 
according  to  the  manner  of  speaking  of  that  and  other 
nations,  is  used  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  temporary 
commands  which  God  gave  to  persons  and  to  families,  and 
to  the  nation  itself  in  the  wilderness,  which  were  to  expire, 

J  EJiod.  %xu  6.  "■  1  Sam.  i.  2S.  »  1  Sam.  iu$a. 
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as  it  were,  with  the  business  of  the  day,  but  this  was  tob^ 
for  ever,  even  as  long  as  they  enjoyed  a  being  in  the  land  of 
their  covenant:  for  thus  we  distinguish  the  laws  of  peaee 
from  the  orders  of  war:  those  are  perpetual,  to  distinguish 
from  the  temporality  of  these. 

These  arguments  are  relative  to  the  Jews,  and  are  in- 
tended to  prove  the  cdirogation  of  Moses'  law  against  them^ 
But  to  Christians,  I  shall  allege  the  words  and  reasons  of 
the  New  Testament,  so  far  as  the  thing  itself  relates  to  con- 
science. For  not  only  the  Jews  of  old,  but  divers  Christian 
bishops  o  of  Jerusalem,  fifteen  in  immediate  succession,  did 
plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass,  and  were  circumcised ;  the 
converted  Pharisees,  the  Ebionites,  the  Cerinthians,  and 
the  Nazarsei  still  did  believe  that  M osesMaw  did  oblige  the 
conscience :  and  amongst  us  there  are  or  have  been  a  great 
many  Old-Testament  divines,  whose  doctrine  and  manner  of 
talk,  and  arguments,  and  practices  have  too  much  sqmnted 
toward  Moses. 

But  against  all  such  practices  or  pretences  I  produce  the 
decree  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  in  the  question  of  circum^- 
eision:  the  abrogation  of  which  disannuls  the  whole  law: 
^*  For  I  Paul  say  unto  you,  if  ye  be  circumcised,  ye  aj^ 
debtors  to  keep  the  whole  law:"  therefore,  by  a  parity  of 
reason,  we  are  not  debtors  to  keep  the  law,  when  that  great 
sacrament  and  sanction  of  the  law  is  annulled.  To  this  pur- 
pose are  those  frequent  discourses  of  the  holy  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament :  "  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until 
John;  since  that  time  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached p:" 
where  the  two  terms  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel  are  expressly 
described;  John  the  Baptist  being  the  common  term  between 
them  both,  so  that  'now  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but 
under  graced;'  *  we  are  dead  to  the  law,'  and,  that  band 
being  separate,  V  we  are  married  to  a  new  husband,  even  to 
Christ :'  *  who  is  also  our  High  Priest,  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec,  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron  ^ ;'  but  then,  '  tine 
priesthood  being  changed,  there  is  made,  of  necessity^  a 
change  also  of  the  law*;'  for  this  was  not  to  last  but  till 

,  •  o  Iren.  lib.)  1.  c,  26.  ~  Epiplian.  liaer.  18, 28, 30,  66,    Hieron.  ep.  89^.  a4 
Augustin.  Damasc.  verb.  Nazaraei.    Euseb.  lib.  iii.  c.  21 .    August,  hsres. 
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Christ's'  coming,  '  for  the  law  was  given  but  tiU  the  de^d 
Ihould  come :'  till  then,  '  we  were  under  the  laiw  as  und^r  a 
schoolmaster,  but  when  faith  came,  we  are  ftio  longer  under 
this  psedagogy  < ;'  it  was  but  '  until  th^  time  appointed  of  the 
Father :'  and  to  this  purpose;  St.  Paul  spends  a  great  part  of 
the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  For  one  of  the 
great  benefits  which  we  receive  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  is, 
Aat  we  are  now  treated  with  by  a  covenant  of  faith,  that  is, 
of  grace  and  pardon,  of  repentance  apd  sincere  endeavours ; 
Ihe  covenant  of  Moses  being  a  prosecution  of  the  covenant 
of  works,  can  no  longer  obUge»  and  therefore^  neither  can  the 
law ;  for  the  law  and  the  covenant  were  the  constitutive  ]parts 
of  that  whole  intercourse,  they  were  the  whole  relation,  and 
this  is  that  which  St.  John  said^  ''  The  law  came  by  Mose^, 
but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ  :'^  and  ever  since 
ke  was  made  our  Lord  and  bur  King^  he  is  ojur  lawgiver,  and 
We  ai^  his  subjects^  till  the  day  of  judgment  in  which  he 
shall  give  up  the  kingdom  to  his  Father. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  is  behind :  ictr  not  all  Moses' 
law  is  disannulled,  for  some  is  enjoined  by  Christ ;  and  some 
»  of  eternal  obligation ;  and  such  the  decalogue  seems  to  be : 
tiie  next  inquiry  therefore  is,  what  part  of  Moses'  law  is 
annulled  by  Christ.    To  this  I  answer  by  parts. 


RULE  IL 

r 

The  Ceremonial  Law  of  Moses  is  wholly  void. 

For  this  is  that  handwriting  of  ordinances,  which  Christ 
nailed  to  his  cross:  and  concerning  this  we  have  an  express 
command  recorded  by  the  apostle  %  '^  Let  no  man  judge  you 
lA  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holiday,  or  of  the 
BeH^  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath. days:"  and,  concerning  the 
difference  of  meats,  not  only  their  own  doctors  say,  '  the 
precept  of  Moses  is  not  obligatory  any  whece  but  in  Pales- 
tine,' but  they  have  forgot  the  meaning  of  the  names  of 
some  of  them,  or  at  least  dij^ute  it,  which  is  not  likely  they 

t.OaL  iiu  »  CoIom.  ii.  16. 
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would  so  strangely  have  lost,  if  the  obligation  also  had  not 
been  removed.  But  as  to  us  the  case  is  confessed :  for  all 
the  arguments^  before  alleged,  proceed  of  this  part  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  if  of  any,  this  being  chiefly  made  up  of  umbrages, 
figures,  and  imperfect  services,  relative  to  place  and  time,  to 
families  and  separate  persons,  such  which  every  change  of 
government  could  hinder,  and  vfrhich,  in  the  conflict  and 
concusision  with  other  laws,  did  ever  give  place,  even  in  that 
time  when  they  were  otherwise  obligatory,  which  '*  could 
not  cleanse  the  conscience,  nor  take  away  sins ;"  but  were 
a  burden  made  to  teach  something  else,  like  letters  written 
upon  little  cubes,  or  given  as  appellatives  to  slaves,  that  the 
children  who  were  waited  on  by  them,  might  learn  the 
alphabet ;  but  else  they  were  a  trouble,  to  no  real  perfective 
purpose  of  our  spirits. 

Quest.  I  know  but  of  one  difficulty  which  this  thing  can 
meet  with,  and  that  is  made  by  the  scrupulous  inquiries  of 
some  tender  or  curious  persons,  who  suppose  the  difference 
of  meats  not  to  be  so  wholly  taken  away,  but  that  still,  under 
the  laws  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  bound  to  abstain  from  blood 
and  from  things  strangled;  pretending  for  this  scruple,  the 
canon  of  the  apostles^  at  Jerusalem:  which  enjoins  this 
abstinence,  and  reckons  it  amongst  the  m  ivcxyxaia^  '*  things 
necessary :"  and  this  was,  for  a  long  time,  used  and  observed 
strictly  by  the  Christians :  of  which  we  have  testimony  from 
the  law^  of  Leo  the  emperor,  where,  having  forbidden  the 
use  of  blood  stuffed  in  the  entrails  of  beasts,  he  affirms,  that, 
in  the  old  law,  and  in  the  Gospel,  it  was  always  esteemed 
impious  to  eat  it.  And  this  was  not  only  for  the  present, 
and  for  compliance  with  the  Jews,  that,  by  the  observance  of 
some  common  rites,  the  Gentile  converts  might  unite  with 
the  believing  Jews  into  one  common  church,  but  they  sup« 
posed  something  of  natural  reason  and  decency  to  be  .in  it ; 
and  the  obligation  to  be  eternal,  as  being  a  part  of  that  lavr, 
which  God  gave  to  Adam,  or  at  least  to  Noah  after  the 
flood;  for  they  who  use  to  eat  or  drink  blood,  are  apt  to 
degenerate  into  ferity  and.cruelty,  and  easiness  of  revenge; 
and  if  Origen's  fancy  had  been  true,  it  had  been  very 
material;  for  he  supposed  that  the  devils  were  fed  with 

!»  Acta,  XV.  5  Novel.  68. 
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Wood :  but,  however,  certain  it  is  that*  the  church  did,  foV 

.»  ..."  .'.'■' 

"diyerd  ages,  most  religiously  abstain  from  blood ;  and  it  Wfts 
Hie  great  argument,  by  which  the  primitive  Christians  di^ 
confute  the  calumnies  of  the  heathens  imputing  to  them  the 
drinking  of  humaii  blood :  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  do 
Ihat,  who  so  religiously  abstained  from  the  blood  of  beasts, 
lis  we  find  it  argued  in  Tertullian**,  Minutius®,  and  Eusebius*', 
who  also  tells  of  Biblis,  that  she  rather  would  die  than  eat 
l>lood  in  a  pudding :  and  in  the  canons  commonly  called 
-Apostolical^,  it  is  forbidden  to  a  clergyman  to  eat  blood, 
under  pain  of  deposition,  to  lay  a  man  under  excommunica- 
lion :  which  law  was  mentioned  and  supposed  obligatory  in 
the  second  canon  of  the  council  of  (Jangra ;  and  long  after 
by  the  canon  of  the  council  in  Trullo;  by  the  council  of 
Worms  under  Ludovicus  Pius**;  by  pope  Zechary,  in  his 
epistle  to  Boniface ;  and  from  hence  the  penitential  book^ 
hsid  warrant  enough  to  impose  canonical  penances  upoii 
them  thai  did  taste  this  forbidden  dish:  knd  that  they  did 
iio,  is  known  and  confessed. 

•;  '  But  to  the  question  and  inquiry,  I  answer,  1 .  That  thi 
&bstinence  from  blood  is  not  a  law  of  nature  or  of  eternaj 
rectitude,  as  appears,  first,  in  that  it  was  iiot  at  all  imposed 
upon  the  6ld  world ;  biif  for  a  special  reason  given  to  th^ 
posterity  of  Noah  to  be  as  a  bar  to  the  ferity  and  inhuman 
blood-thirstiness,  6f  which  the  old  giants  were  guilty,  and 
possibly  dthers  might  afterwards.  For  the  Jews  reckon  but 
six  precepts  given  to  Adam  and  his  posterity  after  the  fall. 
The  &rst  against  strange  worsihip :  the  second,  of  the  wor- 
shippiqg  the  true  God :  the  third,  of  the  administration  of 
justice:  ihe  fourth,  of  disclosing  nakedness,  or  a  prohibition 
of  dncleanness :  the  fifth,  against  shedduig  blood  :  the  sixth^ 
figainst  theft :— and  indeed  here  are  the  heads  of  all  natural 
laws ;  but  because  the  old  world  grew  cruel  to  beasts,  and 
the*^  giants  were  degenerated  into  a  perfect  ferity,  and  lived 
6n  blood;  therefore  it  pleased  God  to  superadd  this  to  Noah, 
that  they  should  not  eat  blood ;  that  is,  that  they  should  not 
eat  the  flesh  of  beasts  that  were  alive;  that  is,  ''  flesh  with 

*  Id  Ap.  c.  9.  •  In  Octav.  '  Eecles.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  l. 
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the  blood  :'*  and  it  is  not  to  be  despised  that  tbe  drinking  tjf 
blood  is  not  forbidden ;  but  the  eating  only :  meaning,  thit 
the  blood  was  not  the  main  intention  of  the  prohibition ;  btit 
jiving  flesh,  that  is,  flesh  so  long  as  the  blood  runs  from  it : 
"  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,"  that  is,  "  with  the  blood  *  :•*  so 
run  the  words  of  the  commandment ;  and  therefore  the 
doctors  of  the  Jews  expressed  it  by  the  not  tearing  a  member 
of  any  live  creature :  which  precept  was  the  mounds  of 
cruelty,  God  so  restraining  them  from  cruelty  even  to  beasts, 
lest  they  might  learn  to  practise  it  upon  men.  For  God 
sometimes  places  some  laws  for  defensatives  to  others ;  and^ 
by  removing  men  afar  ofi^  from  impiety,  he  secures  their 
more  essential  duty.  2.  But  even  this  very  precept  is,  by 
all  the  world,  taught  to  yield  to  necessity  and  to  charity, 
and  cruelty  to  beasts  is  innocent  when  it  is  charity  to  ment 
and,  therefore,  though  we  do  not  eat  them,  yet  we  cut  living 
pi^ons  in  halves  and  apply  them  to  the  feet  of  men  in  fevers^ 
and  we  rip  the  bellies  of  sheep,  of  horses,  of  oxen,  to  put 
into  them  the  side  of  a  paralytic ;  and  although,  to  rude 
people  and  ignorant,  such  acts  of  security  were  useful,  yet, 
to  Christians,  it  is  a  disparagement  to  their  most  excellent 
institution,  and  the  powers  and  prevalencies  of  God's  Spirit, 
]to  think  they  are  not  upon  better  accounts  secured  in  their 
essential  duty.  The  Jews  were  defended  from  idolatry  by  a 
prohibition  even  of  making  and  having  images :  but  he  is 
but  a  weak  Christian,  who  cannot  see  pictures  without 
danger  of  giving  them  worship.  3.  The  secret  is  explicated 
by  God  in  the  place,  where  he  made  the  law :  it  was  first  a 
direct  design  to .  iniaroduce  mercy  into  the  world,  by  taking 
care  even  of  beasts :  and,  secondly,  it  was  an  outer  guard 
against  the  crime  of  homicide :  and  Irenaeus,  TertuUian^ 
St*  Cyprian,  and  St.  Ambrose,  expound  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  affair  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  prohibition  of  homicide : 
for  as  God  would  have  men  be  gentle  to  beasts  ""j  so  if  beasts 
did  kill  a  man,  it  should  be  exacted  of  them  i :  neither  the 
man^s  dominion  ovef  the  beast  could  warrant  his  cruelty  over 
them^  nor  the  want  of  reason  in  beasts  bring  immunity*  if 
they  killed  a  man,  and  the  consequent  and  purpose  of  both 
diese  is  expressed,  ver.  6.  "  Whoso  sheddeth  fhan's  blood, 

»  Gen,  ix.  4.*  *  Verse  4.  <  Verse  5. 
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by  man  shall  hiH  blood  be  shed ;"— and  all  this  put  together 
b  a  demonstration  how  dear  lives  are  to  God ;  even  the  Ufa 
.of  beasts  is,  in  one  sense,  sacred:  for  even  then  when  they 
.  were  given  to  man  for  food,  yet  the  life  was  not;  they  must 
first  be  dead,  before  they  might  be  eaten :  but,  therefore,  the 
life  of  man  was  sacred  in  all  senses,  and  should  be  required 
ipf  man  and  beast.     But  that  God  doth  even  take  care  for 
oxen,  in  the  matter  of  life,  appears  in  this  prohibition,  **  flesh 
,iyith  the  life  thereof  ye  shall  not  eat;"  that  is,  you  shall  not 
devour  the  flesh  even  while  it  is  alive;  for  the  blood  is  the 
^fe  thereof;  that  is,  when  the.  blood  is  gone,  you  may  eat, 
^ill  then  it  is  presumed  to  be  alive.     Now  there  can  be  no 
o^her  meaning  of  the  reason  :  for  if  blood  were  here  directly 
prohibited  to  be  taken  and  drunk  or  eaten,  this  reason  could 
not  have  concluded  it,  ''  because  it  is  the  life,  therefore  you 
may  not  eat  it," — being  no  better  an  argument  than  this,-:- 
^^  you.  may  not  eat  the  heart  of  a  beast,  for  it  i&  the  life 
.^^ereof ;'  but  the  other  meaning  is  proper,  "  ye  shall  not  eat 
flesh  with  the  blood,  which  is  the  life  thereof,"— that  is,  so 
jiong  as  the  blood  runs,  so  long  ye  must  not  eat ;  for  so  long 
it  is  alive:  and  a  beast  may  be  killed,  but  not  devoured 
(Jive.     So  that  the  prohibition  of  blood  is  not  direct  in  the 
precept,  but  accidental ;  blood  is  forbidden,  as  it  is  the  sign 
of  life  and  the  '  vehiculum'  of  the  spirits,  the  instruments  of 
life ;  and  so  long  as  it  runs,  so  long  the  life  abides  ordinarily; 
and  therefore  Zonaras%  in  his  notes  upon  the  council  o£ 
jGlangra,  expounds  the  word  cufia,  or  *  blood,'  supposed  in 
th^t  canpn  as  unlawful  to  be  eaten  or  drunken,  by  iierlrn^tg 
it^fjLsvov,  Mcu  vnyvvfAsvov,  **  blood  diligently  or  fast  running  or 
ibllowipg  the  wound,  and  thick;"  that  is,  as  I  suppose^ 
'  blood  digested,'  to  distinguish  it  from  *.  serum  sanguinis' 
or  the  watery  blood,  that  is  seen  in  beasts  after  they  have 
bied,  that  they  might  not  have  scruple  in  minutes  and  little 
superstitions:,  x^fi;    ivim^tyToy.  cufMro^,    **  without    active 
blood," — so  Balsamo  :  and  it  is  not  impertinent  to  the  main 
inquiry,  that  it  be  obseryed  that  the  Jews  use  '  life 'instead 
of  \  blood ;'  and  so.  does,  the  vulgar  Latin;, that  we  might 
tlie  easier  understand,  the  meaning  to  be  of  *  life,'  or  '  Uving 
blood.' — But  then  this  is  nothing  to  eating  the  blood,  when 

*  Vide  S.  Ang.  lib.  ii.  c.  vi.  contra  advenarium  legis  ct  propbetaroim 
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the  beast  is  certain^  dead.:  and,  therefore,  it  is  observably, 

*  that  they  who  did  make  a  scruple  of  eating  blood,  did  ho5t, 
;  all  of  them,  make  a  scruple  of  eating  things  strangled  ift 

which  the  blood  remained :  and,  therefore,  in  some  copies  of 

the  apostolical  decree",  the  word  'jrvucroy,  or  '  strangled/  is 

.left  out;  and  St.  Austin  observes,  that,  in  his  time,  in^Africii, 

]  the  Christians  did  not  severely  abstain  from  things  strangled. 

For  i^f  the  case  were  the  same  between  blood  running  and 

blood  settled  and  dead,  then  the  reason  of  the  commandment 

were  nothing  or  not  intelligible ;  and,  besides,  it  would  breed 

eternal  scruples :  since,  in  the  very  killing  of  beasts,  there 

'will  some  blood  remain,  and  in  the  neck  pieces  and  some 

*  veins  every  body  hath  observed  some  blood  remaining  even 
.after  the  effusion  by  the  knife.     4.  This  could  not  be  a  law 

of  naturej,  because  not  mentioned  by  Christ  in  all  his  law^ 
wbich  I  have  already  proved  to  be  a  perfect  digest  of  the 
natural  law :  pnly  that  sense  of  it  which  I  have  now  given,  i^ 
involved  in  a  law  of  nature,  and  conse(juently  enjoined  by 
Christ,  viz.  under  the  precepts  of  mercy,  according  to  that 
saying  of  the  wise  man,  "  a  good  man  will  be  merciful  to  his 
.beast:"  and  the  Athenians  put  a  boy  to  death,  because  he 
took  delight  to  prick  out  the  eyes  of  birds,  and  so  let  them 
ny  for  his  pastime ;  as  supposing  that  he  who  exercised  hif 
.cruelty  upon  birds,  being  a  boy, —  would,  in  time,  destroy 
men  too.  5.  Upon  the  account  of  this  interpretation,  we  are 
.to  distinguish  the  material  part  fron^. the  formal  \  the  blood, 
"as  it  is  such  a  substance,  from  the  blood,  as  it  is  alive;  jusjt 
as  the.  tlitujidi^ura  are  to  be  differenced :  for  to  eat  the  meat 
>svheh  it  is  sold  in  the  shambles,  is  a  thing  indifferent,  said  St^ 
Paul*,  though  it  was  offered  to  idols;  but  this  very  meat 
jiiight  not  be  eaten  in  the  temples,  nor  any  where  under  tba^ 
fbrmaiity,  as  St.  Paul  there  discourses :  and,  therefore,  what 
the  apostles,  in  their  letter  to  the  churches,  call  eliu^J^vra, 
^U  Jaines,  in  the  decision  of  the  question,  calls  aTatryifAora 
'rSv  Bi^uxav,  "  pollutions  of  idols,^— that  is,  all  comn^unicia-- 
iions  in  their  jdolatrousf  portions  and  services :  and  so  it  is  for 
it^Ipod*;  '  abstain  from  life  bloodl  or  blood  that  runs  while  the 
beast  i^  dying ;'  that  is,  devour  not  the  flesh  while  the  beast 

w  alive,  be  not  cruel  and  unmerciful  to  your  beast;  but 

I'. J i . r t         .....       '■         •       .'....     ••......_    •  '.  \ I  •    ..      _^ 
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if'Wdbd  be  taken  m  its  owii' mdteriality  when  the  beadt 
its  dead,  it  may  be  eaten  as  ojKer  things,  without,  scruple ;' 

they  being  both  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  same  obligation, ' 

.••  .  ,  •  i 

• 

T^iere  is  a  lettefr  and  a  spirit  in  both  of  them.    6.  One  thing  ' 
only  I  shall  add  to  make  this  appear  to  have  been  relativie,  ^ 
tetaajporal/ and  ceremonial ;  and  that  is,  that  when  God  waS 
pleased  to  continue  the  command  to  the  sons  of  Israel  id 
Mdises's  law,  hef  changed  the  reason,  only  reciting  the  6ld'l 
reason  for  which  it  was  imposed  to  the  posterity  of  Noah, '' 
and  superaddmg  a  new  one  as  relating  to  themselves :  '*  For 
t6e  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the. blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to '. 
you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls  • ' 
fdr  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  th6  souIp.'^  ' 
St)  that  to  the  blood  there  was  superadded  a  new  sactedness  ^ 
and  religion;  it  was  typical  of  the  great  sacrifice  upon  the  * 
dtoss,  the  blood  of  v^hich  was  a  holy  thing,  and  it  was  4lso 
instrumental   to    their  sacrifices    and  solemnitiefi  iof  their' 
present  religion :  and,  therefore,  this  ritual  is  to  cea§e  afler 
iMt  the  great  sacrifice  is  offered,  and  the  great  effusion  of  ^ 
biood  is  past.     But  as  they  had  a  new.  reason,  so  also  had 
diey  anew  injunction,  and  they  were  interdicted  the  eating  ' 
of  any  thing  strangled;  which  they  taking  to  be  a  pursuance 
of  th^  precept  given  to  Noah,  were  the  more  zealous  of  if ;  * 
afiid  lest  their  zeal  might  be  offended,  the  first  Christians,  in  ! 
their  societies,  thought  fit  to  abstain  from  it.     But  this  iyet* ' 
had  a  less  bbligation  than  the  former,  and  neither  of  them  ' 
had,  in  their  letter,  any  natural  obligation:  but  the  latter/ 
was  introduced  wholly  upon   the  Levitical  acciount,  aiid,  ^ 
therefore,  did  cease  with  it.    7.  After  this  so  plain  and  ' 
certain  commentary  upon  this  precept,  I  shall  the  less  need 
to  make  use  of  those  other  true  observations  made  by  other 
learned  persons:  as  that  this  canon  was  made  for  a  tempo-, 
ratry  compliance  of  the  Gentile  proselytes  with  the  Jewish 
converts,  —  that  this  Was  not  a  command  to  abstain  fromi 
blood,  or  strangled,  but  a  declaration  only  that  they  were 
not  obliged  to  cirisumcision ;  but  they  already  having  ob^ 
served  the  other  things,  it  was  declared  they  need  go  no 

'   p  Levit  xvii.  11.    ' 
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further:  that  whereas  these  things  were  said  to  be  neces- 
sary E9rav^x£;^  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  absolute  but 
relative;  for  it  is  lit  avaymig  ?x«'^  *  to  have  a  thing  under 
some  necessary  condition/  and  so  it  happened  to  them  to 
whom  the  apostles  wrote ;  for  they  were  Gentile  proselytes 
before  they  were  Christian,  and  so  were  tied  to  observe  the 
seven  precepts  of  Noah,  before  the  Jews  would  converse 
with  them;  and,  therefore,  that  this  did  not  concern  the 
Gentiles,  after  they  were  an  entire  church :  for  although  it 
did,  while  the  separatioa  lasted,  and  that  there  were  two 
bishops  in  some  great  churches,  as  in  Rome  and  Ephesus : 
yet  when  the  church  was  of  Gentiles  only,  or  conversed  not 
with  Jews,  this  could  not  relate  to  them.  That  blood  should 
be  forbidden  in  the  formality  of  meat  is  infinitely  against  the 
analogy  of  the  Gospel :  the  decretory  and  dogmatical  words 
of  Christ'  being,  '*  that  nothing  which  enters  into  the 
mouth,  defiles  a  man:*'  and  the  words  of  St.  Paul'  sur^ 
permissive  and  preceptive,  "  Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the 
shambles,  eat,  asking  no  question  for  conscience-sake.  For 
meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God  ;  for  neither  if  we  eat,  are^ 
we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not,  are  we  the  worse :"  and 
**  the  kingdom  of  God  consisteth  not  in  meat  and  drink,  but 
in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost*.'*. 
The  result  is  this,  that  blood,  ais  it  is  a  meat,  cannot  be  sup-, 
posed  here  to  be  directly  forbidden  as  naturally  unlawful,  or 
essentially  evil,  or  of  a  proper  turpitude :  but  if  the  apostles 
bad  forbidden  the  very  eating  of  blood  as  meat,  it  must  be 
supposed  to  be  a  temporary  and  relative  command  which , 
might  expire  by  the  ceasing  of  the  reason,  and  did  expire  by 
desuetude;  but  since  it  was  not  so,  but  a  permitting  the 
Gentile  proselytes  and  encouraging  them,  for  present  reasons, 
to  abstain  from  running  or  life  blood  in  the  sense  above 
explicated,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  doctors  and 
their  disciples,  it  no  way  can  oblige  Christians  to  abstain 
from  blood  when  it  is  dead,  and  altered,  and  not  relative  to, 
that  evil  which  was  intended  to  be  forbidden  by  God  to 
Noah,  and  was  aflberwftrds  continued  to  the  Jews.  I  end  this 
with  the  words  of  Tertuljian  y  "  Claves  macelli  libi  tradidit. 


n  Matt.  XV.  U.  r  j  Cor.  x.  25. 

•  Rom.  xiv.  J7.  »  Pe  Jcjuuiis. 
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perniittens  esui  omnia  ad  constituendam  idolothytorum  ex- 
ceptipnem ;"  *'  God  hath  given  to  us  the  keys  of  the 
sliambles,  only  he  hath  forbidden  the  pollution  of  idols  :*' — • 
in  all  other  things  you  have  your  liberty  of  eating. 

I  am  only  now  to  give  an  accoupt  of  the  reasons  of  the 
ancient  churches,  why  so  pertinaciously  and  so  long  they 
refused  to  eat  boiled  blood,  or  any  thing  of  that  nature. 
But  for  that  it  is  the  less  wonder,  when  w^  consider,  that 
they  found  it  enjoined  by  all  the  churches  where  the  Jews 
were  mingled;  and  the  necessity  lasted  in  some  places  till 
the  apostles  were  dead,  and  the  churches  were  persecuted : 
and  tlien  men  use  to  be  zealous  in  little  things,  and  curious 
observers  of  letters;  and  when  the  succeeding  ages  had 
found  the  precedents  of  martyrs  zealous  in  that  instance,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  they  thought  the  article  sufficiently  recom- 
mended to  them.  ?.  But  if  we  list  to  observe  that  the 
Pythagorean  philosophers  were  then  very  busy  and  inte- 
rested in  the  persuasions  of  men  and  sects,  and  Pythagora9;f 
and  Plato,  and  Socrates^  had  great  names  amongst  the 
leading  Christians,  it  is  no  wonder  if,  in  the  percolation, 
something  of  the  relish  should  remain,  especially  having  a 
warrant  so  plausible  to  persuade,  and  so  easy  to  misUike  as 
this  decretal  of  the  apostles,  and  the  example  of  the  ancients 
living  in  that  time,  which  the  heathens  call  the  golden  age. 

At  vetns  ilia  aetas,  cui  ftcimos  Aurea  nomen, 
Foetibiu  arboreis,  ct,  qnas  hamns  cdacat,  herbis 
""  Fortimata  fait,  nee  polliiitoracraore*.  ^ 

Single  life,  and  abstinence  fVom  certain  meats,  and  refusing 
of  blood,  and  severity  of  discipline,  and  days  of  abstinence, 
were  sometimes  persuaded,  sometimes  promoted,  sometimes 
urged,  sometimes  made  more  necessary,  by  tlie  Montanists, 
the  Essenes,  the  Manichees,  the  IJfovatians,  the  Encratites, 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  very  heathen  themselves, — 
when,  because  they  would  pretend  severity,  it  biecame  fit . 
that  the  Christians  should  not  b^  or  seem  inferior  to  them  in 
self-denial,  discipline,  and  austerities.  But  I  shall  make  no 
more  coiyectures  in  this  matter;  since  if  (he  church  at  that 
time  did  enjoin  it,  the.  canon  was  to  be  obeyed,  and,  it  may 
be,  in  somp  places  it  was  practised  upon  that  stock ;  upon 

I*  Ot.  M.  XT.  96,  Mitscherl.  vol.  fi.  pag.  1S5. 
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anjr^  other  just  ^ound^  it.  could  not«  as  I  have  already  proved., 
Oiily  this;  it  cannot  be  denied  but  in  the  western  church^^ 
where  this  decree  and  the  consequent  custom  was  quickly, 
worii  out»  though  it  lasted  looger  even  to  this  day  in  the  Greek-, 
churchy  and  Balsamo  inveighs  against  the  Latins  for  their 
carelessness  in  this  article  :  yet  there  were  some  intervals^  in, 
which,  by  chance,  this  decree  did  prevail;  but  it  was  when , 
the  bishops  of  Home  were  so  ignorant,  that  they  could  not 
distinguish  the  Old  Testament  from  the  New,  but  in  son^. 
particulars  did  judaize.     I  instance  in  pope  Zeehary,  before . 
mentioned ;  who,  in  his  decretal  to  Boniface,  the  archbishop^ 
of  Mentz,  is  very  curious  to  warn  him  to  forbid  all  Christians . 
with  whom  he  had  to  do>  they  should  abstain  from  some^ 
certain  sorts  of  birds,  as  jackdaws,  crows^  and  storks ;  but: 
espiecially  that  Christians  should  eat  no  hares,  npr  beavers,  nor  : 
wHd  horses:  and  the  council  of  Worms  determined  ^Ofinef? 
thiqg  to  the  like  purpose,  not  much  wiser  ;^  but  what  wast*^ 
decreed  then,   was  long  before  i*eproved  by  St.  Austin  V 
affirrning,  that  if  any  Christian  made  a  scruple  of  eating  ! 
sirs^gled  birds,  in  whom  the  blood  remained,  he  was  derided 
by  the  re»st:  and  that  this  thing,  which  was  useful  in  the. . 
infancy  of  the  church,  should  be  obtruded  upon^  her  in  her., 
strength,  is  as  if  we  should  persuade  strong  men  to  live  upoa 
milk,  because  their,  tender  mothers  gave  it  them  as  the  best^ ; 
nourishment  of  their  infancy. 

This  thing  hieing  cleared,  I  know  no  other  difficulty  con- 
cerning the  choice  of  n^eats  in  particular^  or  the  retention  of 
the  ceremonial  law.  in  general,  or  in  any  of  its  instances,  but>:> 
wliai  will  more  properly  be  handled  under  other  titles. 


RULE  III. 

The  Judicial  Law  of  Moses  is  annulled,  or  abrogated,  and 
t.  retains  no  obliging  Power,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  over 
I  any  Christian  Prince,  Commonwealth,  or  Person. 

EiTHER  the  judicial  was  wholly  civil,  or  it  was  part  of  the 

religion.     If  it  was  wholly  secular  and  civil,  it  goes  away,  , 

t'    .  ■  •    '  •    .     '        -   -  .  .  •■-.'* 
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iff^th:  that  commonwealth,  to  whom  it  waa  prtn\  i£it  wbk! 
j^irtrof  the  religion^  it  go^siaway  with  the  temple,  with. the* 
l^fwgiver's  .authority  by  cession  to  the  greater,  with  the? 
priesthood,  with  the  covenant  of  works,  with  the  revelation* 
and  jreigu  of  the,  Messias :  and  though  the  instances  of  thisi 
l%w,  proceeding  from  the  wisest  lawgiver,  are  good  guides  to  i 
prtnces  and  commonwealths,  where  the  same  reasons  are;* 
applicable  in  like   circumsta^nces  of  things,  and  in  equal; 
OApacities  of  the  subjects,.yet  it  i&  wholly,  without  obligation*  • 
la  the  judicial  law>  theft  was  not  punished  with  death,  but . 
^th  tl)e  restitution  of  fourfold ;  and  unless  the  necessities  of? 
at^republic  sbaljL  ejgiforce  it,,  it  were  consonant  to  the  design  of: 
Qbnstian  religion,  the  interest  of  souls,  their  value,  and: 
pity,  that  a  life  should  not  be  set  in  balance  over  against  a  1 
sl^pk  or  a  cup.    In  the  judicial  law  of  Moses,  adultery  was 
punished  .with  de^th,;  but  it  will  not  be  prudent  for  a  com-^r 
Qipi^wes^th  to  write  after  this  copy,  unless  they  have  as  great 
reason;  and  the  same  necessity,  and  the  same  effect  be  likely  > 
t9'^.be  consequent ;  it  was  highly  fitting  Uiere,  where  it  was  so 
necessary  io  preserve  the  genealogies,  and  where  every  family 
had  ^nQur^,  and  inheritances,  and  expectations  of  its  own, 
apd  one  whole,  tribe  expected  in  each  house  the  revelation  of  ^ 
t^  MessiaSi  .and  where  the  crime  of  adultery  waa  infinitely 
i%i>re  inexcusable  by  the  permission  of  divorces  and  poly-  - 
gamy  than  it  can  with  u,s.     But  with  us,  and  so  in  every 
nation,  .many  consideratipns  ought  to  be  ingredient  into  the  : 
constitution  of  a  capital  law :  but  they  have  their  liberty,  ' 
a^d  are  only  tied  up  with  the;  rules:  and  analogies  of  the 
Christian  law :.  only  the  judicial  law  of  Moses  is  not  to  be  ' 
pretended  as  an  example  and  rule  to  us,  because  it  came  . 
firpm  a  divine  principle ;  unless  every  thing  else  fit  it  by- 
which  the  proportioi^  were  made  in  that  commonwealth; » 
for  although  God  made  aprons  for  Adam  and  Eve,  it  would 
not  be  a  comely  fashion  for  the  gallants  of  our  age  and  : 
countries.,    But  concenung  this  who  desires  to  see  long  and  - 
fiiU  discourses,  I  ref^r  him  to  Gnlielmus  Zepperus  '  de  legibus  ■ 
Mosaicis,'  and  the. preface  of  Calvin,  the  lawyer,  to  his  • 
'  Themis  Hebreeo-Romana.' 

But  the:  thing,  in  general  is  confessed,  and  the  arguments 
n9w  alleged  make  it. certain:  but  then  why  it  should  not  be 
spin  every  particulsyr^  wh^n.it.ia  confessed. to  be  so  in-thi^  • 
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general,  I  do  not  nndeHstand ;  since  there  are  no  exceptions 
or  reservations  of  any  particular  in  the  new  law,  the  law  of' 
Christianity.     Bat  in  two  great  instances  this  article  hath 
ictifficulty ;  the  one  is,  1.  The  approach  of  a  man  to  his  wife- 
dfkring  her  usual  term  of  separation.    2.  The  other  is  con- 
cerning the  degrees  of  kindred  hindering  marriage;  both 
which  being  taken  express  care  of  in  the  judicial  law,  and! 
yet  nothing  at  all  said  of  them  in  the  laws  of  Christ,  are  yet* 
supposed  to  be  as  obligatory  to  Christians  now,  as  to  the ' 
Jews  of  old.     Of  these  1  shall  now  give  account,  because 
they  are  of  great  use  in  the  rule  of  conscience,  and  with 
much  unquietness  and   noise   talked  of,  and  consciences 
afflicted  with  prejudices  and  authority,  with  great  names  and 
little  reasons.  * 

Quest.  Whether  the  judicial  law  of  mutual  abstinence  in 
the  days  of  women's  separation,  obliges  Christian  pairs  ? 

The  judicial  law  declared  it  to  be  twice  penal.  Once  it  -^ 
only  inferred  a  legal  uncleanness  for  seven  days.  Levit.  xvJ  ^ 
24.  But  in  the  Lerit.  xx.  18,  it  is  made  capital  to  them  ' 
both :  "  they  shall  be  both  cut  off  from  the  people." 

From  hence,  Aquinas,  Alexander  of  Ales,  Bonaventure; 
and  Scotus,  affirm  it  to  be  a  mortal  sin  for  a  husband  then  to 
approach  to  her :  Peludanus  and  Cajetan  deny  it;  and  amongst 
the  casuists,  it  is  with  great  difference  affirmed  or  denied  but  ' 
with  very  trifling  pretences,  as  if  they  were  to  give  laws,  ' 
and  not  to  inform  consciences  upon  just  grounds  of  reason'^ 
or  religion. 

They  who  suppose  it  to  be  unlawful,  affirm  this  law  to 
be  ceremonial,  judicial,  and  moral.    It  is  ceremonial,  because 
it  inferred  a  legal  impurity ;  or  separation  for  seven  days. 
It  is  judicial,!  by  its  appendant  sentence  of  death,  and  a 
capital  infliction.     It  is  moral,  because  it  is  against  charity,  ' 
as  being  hurtful  to  the  child  in  case  any  be  begotten  by  ' 
such  approaches.    The  whole  ceremoniality  of  it  is  con- 
fessedly gone;  but  the  punishment  of  it  in  the  judicial  law-^ 
being  capital,  they  urge  it  as  an  argument  that  it  is  moral.  ] 
So  that  the  whole  weight  lies  upon  this.    That  which  was  - 
by  the  law  of  God  punished  with  death,  was  more  than  a 
mere  ceremony,  and  must  contain  in  it  some  natural  obli- 
quity and  turpitude.     And  in  this  case  we  need  not  to  go 
far  in  our  inquiry  after  it ;  for  it  is  because  of  the  great  un- 
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cb^taUeneBSy  as  being  a  cause  of  monstrous  produotiosfiy  or 
If^rosies  and  filthy  4ise^^es  in  the  children  4  .and -as  the 
former  of  these  two  signifies  its  morality^  so  this  does^ 
fpipenally  constitute  it;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  wordst 
annexed  to  the  prohibition :  '*  For  the  nations  committed  aU 
t)iese  things^  therefore  I  abhorred  them*:''  amongst  which 
t|4s  in  the  question  being  enumerated,  it  will  follow  more 
tl^m  probably,  that  since  this  thing  was  imputed  to  the 
heathens,  who  were  not  under  Moses'  law,r-it  must  bQ^ 
imputed,  because  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature, 

<  To  these  things  I  answer;  1.  That  the  punishment  of  all 
such  approaches  under  Moses's  law  with  death,  was  no  argUf  , 
n^ent  of  any  natural  turpitude  and  obUquity  in  the  approach. 
For  then  circumcision  would  be  necessary  by  a  natural  law^ 
because  every  soul  that  was  not  circumcised,  was  also  to  be^ 
cut  off  from  his  people.  But  if  for  this  reason  it  were  o^ly 
to  be  concluded  unlawful,  then  since  this  reason  is  taken 
away,  and  it  is  by  no  law  of  God  punishable,  nor  yet  by  any 
law.  of  man,  it  follows  that  now  it  cannot  be  called  a  nxortal 
or  a  great  sin,  to  which  no. mortal  punishment  is  annexed, 
noi^indeed  any  at  all. 

2.  But  neither  was  it  just  thus  in  the  law  of  .Moses. 
For  by.  the  law  of  Moses  it  was  nothing  but  a  legal  impurity^  . 
a  ^separation  from  the  temple,  and  public  sacrifices,  and  some 
sorts  of  commerce  for  seven, days;  and  thus  much  was  alsa 
imposed  upon  the  woman,  though  she  was  locked  up  and 
conversed  with  no  man,  even  for  her  natural  accident:  and 
if,,  by.  the  gravity  or  levity  of  a  punishment>  we  may  make 
conjectures  of  the  greatness  of  a  sin  (of  which  I  shall,  in  the 
third  book,  give  accounts)^  then  it  would  follow  that  every 
such  approach  was  nothing  but  a  breach  of  a  legal  rite  or*, 
ceremony,  since  it  was  punished  only  with.a  legal  separation,.  . 
which  also  was  equally  upon  every  innocent  woman  in  that 
period. — Yea,  but  besides  this  it  was  made  capital. — I 
answer,  that  could  not  be,  if  the  case  were  the.  same;  for  two  ^ 
punishments  are  not  in  laws  inflicted  upon  the  same  offence^  . 
directly' .and  primarily;  and,  therefore,  Radulphus  Flavia-  > 
censis^  supposes,  here,  to  be.  a  direct,  contradiction  in  the  • 
letter  of  these  two.  laws;  and  that  they,  are  to  be  reconciled- 

■ 
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bjr  sjMritttd  fiigtiificatiohs,  in  which  '6»ly  they  are  oM^tory > 
t0  us  Ij^def  the  Oospel ;  h^t  I  do  not  tery  well  understaM^ 
what' he  would  bare,  ndr  any  ground  of  his  Conjecture ;  but^ 
am  content  it  is  not  material,  since  he  Confesses  that  the- 
iFfery  letter  obliged  the  Israelites,  which  how  it  id  possible,- 
add  yet  be  contradictory,  I  shall  never  understands    Hugo^ 
Gardinalis  says,  that  the  first  of  these  punishments  wild  t>ti' 
him>  who  did  it  ignoranily ;  but  it  was  capitals  only  to!  hii6, 
who  did  it  knowingly  and  voluntarily.     But  this  is  riot  pr^ 
bable ;  for  then  it  would  be  in  effett  so  that  the  man  migbt^^ 
only  contract  a  legal  impurity;:  and  the  woman  be  sure  to 
die  for  it:  h 
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for  although  the  man  could  often  day  truly,  and  might  alWi^y^'- 
pretend  that -he  did  it  ignorantly>  yet  the  woman  could- not^' 
for  it  is  not  likely  that  she  should,  with  much  probability^' 
at  any  time  say  she  did  it,  ignbrantly ;  and  isince  it  cannot* 
be  but  by  a  rare  contingency,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  <^e  sulsjedl^* 
matter  of  a  regnlar  law,  a^nd  provided 'for  by  a  daily  and:p*r*<'* 
petual  provision;  especially  since  that  case  is  dready  priiMi'^ 
videdibr  in  Other  periods,  as  biding  sufficiently  included 
under  thenv  that  by  ch^tnce  touch  a  woman  so  polluted :  and> 
therefore  this  does  not  reconcile  th^  difficulty;  but  sincQit-* 
m^irt'be  ^o^fessed,  thaton^  the  woman  (at  least  ordinarily)^' 
b^hthe6e> laws  must  have  effect,  and  yet  the  woms^n  cannoi^'^ 
easily  and  Ordinarily  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  in  such  %'* 
case  so  s^s  to  ne^d  a  law  (for  laws  use  not  to  bemadc^  fos^^ 
raire  contingencies),  it  follows  that  this  distinction  is  nO€*> 
sU^cient  to  reconcile  the  difficulty.    But  Lyra  and  Abulensid-' 
h^lve  a  better,  saying  that  the  legal  impurity  Was  the  punish^  <• 
ment  only,  wh^n  the  fact  was  private:  but  it  was  capital^' 
when  it  waa  brought  before  the  judge:  and  truly  for  tkiflvv 
there  was  great  reason.    For  since  the  woman-  alsa  wa»'to^ 
die,,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  would  accuse  bej^a 
husband  and  condemn  herself,  and  such  things  use  not  to  btf  u 
done  publicly;  it  is  therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  whoever  i^ 
did  do  this  so  as  to  be  delated  for  it  and  convicted,  must  do  > 
it^X«ft  ^9i^f)ifav/af^.^  with- the  hand  of  pride,^  in  contempt  i 
and  despite  of  Moses'  law ;  for  which,  as  St.  Paul  witnesses, 
"  a  man  was  tb.die  without  mercy."    But  now  from  hence  I 
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<«fer;that  gince  the  contempt  and  open  despite -of  the  l^w 
,mdj  was  capital,  it  was  not  any  natural  trnpitude  that  de- 
.  acnred  that  calamity;  it  was  nothing-bat  a  legal  oncleanneBS, 
whidii  eyeiy  child  had  that  did  but  touch  her  finger. 

But  th^  for  the  next  argument,  with  which  the  greatest 
,Doiae  is  made»  and  every  little  philosc^er  can,  with  the 
strength  of  it,  put  laws  upon  others  and  restraints  upon  men^ 
.fieed  consciences;  I  answer,  firs^  upon  supposition  that  it 
.were  true  and  real,  yet  it  does  not  prove  the  unlawfulness  of 
«nch  addresses.  For  if  the  man  and  woman  have  a  right 
to  each  other  respectively,  there  is  no  injury  done  by  using 
their  own  right.  ''  Nemo  damnum  lacit^  nisi  qui  id  iacit, 
quod  fiicere  jus  non  habet,''  saith  the  law^  But  that  is  not 
.the  present  case,  for  the  married  pair  use  but  their  own 
;rjghts,  whidi  God  hath  indulged.  And  therefore  Paulus'  the 
lawyer,  firom  the  sentence  of  Labeo,  hath  defined,  that  no 
man  can  be  hind^ed  firom  diverting  the  water  running 
.through  his  own  grounds,  and  spending  it  there,  though  it 
be  apparent  that  his  neighbour  receives  detriment,  to  whoin 
diat  water  would  have  descended.  I  know  this  may  be 
altered  by  laws,  customs,  and  covenants,  but  there  is  no 
essential  injustice  in  it,  if  loss  comes  to  another  by  my  using 
my  own  right.  To  which  I  only  add  this  one  things  because 
t  am  not  determining  a  tide  of  law  in  open  court,  but  writing 
rules  of  conscience :  that  though  every  such  interception  of 
water,  or  other  using  of  our  right  to  our  neighbour's  wrong, 
be  not  properly  injustice^  yet  unless  he  have  just  cause  to 
use  it,  it  is  unlawful  to  do  so,  because  it  is  uncharitable; 
because  then  he  does  it  with  a  purpose  to  do  his  neighbour 
mjury.  And  so  it  is  in  this ;  if  any  man  or  woman  in  such 
f^proaches  intend  hurt  to  the. child,  as  hoping  the  child 
inight  not  live,  or  if  either  of  them  designed  that  the  child 
should  by  such  means  become  hated,  or  neglected  in  proT 
visions,  and  another  preferred,  then  I  doubt  not  but  to  pro^ 
nounce  all  such  mixtures  impious  and  abominable :  and  tp 
tiiis  sense  those  words  of  St.  Austin*  in  this  article  are  to  bQ 
expoimded :  '^  Per  talem  legem  in  Levitico  positam  non^ 

.    «  Lib.  Nfemo.  de  vegal.  juris.  ^  Lib.  ii.  de  aqia  pinvia  arceoda. 
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'nataratn  damnari,  sed  concipiendse  prolis  noxiam  prohiberi." 
The  thing  itself  is  not  naturally  impure;  but  it  is  forbidden 
that  hurt  should  be  intended  or  procured  to  the  child:  for 
although^  in  the  instance  of  Paiulus  above  reckoned,  the 
injury  is  certain,  and  the  person  definite  and  known  to  whom 
it  is  done,  and  in  the  present  question  both  the  ereht  at  the 
worst  is  but  uncertain,  and  the  person  to  be  injured  not  yet 
in  being,  and  therefore  the  case  is  much  more  ikvburabk 
here  than  there,  yet  whien  this  case  does  happen,  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  it,  because  it  is  the  act  of  an  evil  mind,.and 
'an  uncharitable  spirit. 

2.  Upon  supposition  that  this  allegation  were  true,  yet  rt 
follows  not  that  all  such  approaches  were  unlawful:  as  apn- 
pears  in  the  case  of  a  leprous  wife,  with  whom  that  it  is 
'lawful  to  have  congress,  is  so  certain  that  it  is  told  as  an 
heroic  story  of  Domihicus  Catalusius,  a  prince  of  Lesbo^ 
that  he  did  usually  converse  with  his  wife  that  was  i.  lepe^ 
as  still  knowing  it  to  be  his  own  flesh,  which  no  man  hates.: 
but  if  with  a  leper  (whose  issue  is  as  certain  to  be  leprous^ 
as  in  the  other  case  to  be  any  way  diseased)  it  be  lawful,  the 
effect  notwithstanding, — then  the  argument  ought  not  to 
ihfer  a  prohibition,  or  conclude  it  to  be  unlawful.  The  same 
also  is  the  case  of  both  men  and  women  in  all  hereditary 
diseases,  and  in  any  diseases  which  are  resident  in  any  prin- 
cipiEd  part,  with  any  of  which  if  either  of  them  be  infected, 
it  is  (if  this  reason  be  good)  equally  unlawful  for  them  to 
beget  children,  or  to  use  the  remedy  which  God  hath  given 
thi^m  against  uncleanness.  .  .        ; 

If  it  be  answered  that  there  is  difference  in  the  case, 
because  the  present  question  being  of  short,  frequent,  ah(i 
periodical  separations,  th^  married  person  may  expect  na- 
ture's leisure,  who  will  in  a  short  time  return  Uiem  to  their 
usKd  liberties  :  but  if  they  have  a  leprosy,  that  goes  nbt  ol^ 
but  abides:  and  therefore  either  a  child  must  be  begotten 
with  that  danger,  or  not  at  all;  and  since  it  is  better  for  a 
child  to  be  b6m  a  leper,  or  subject  to  leprosy,  thai  not  to  be 
at  all;  in  this' case  there  is  indeed  charity  in  some  sense^^ 
but  no  imcharitableness  in  any  to  the  child  ;  and  there  is  a 
necessity  also  on  the  parents'  part.  The  same  also  is  the 
case  of  a  consumption,  or  any  hereditary  disease :  but  in  tlie 
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monthly  separations  there  is  no  such  need;  because  the^ 
abstinence  is  but  short,  and  though  a  child  be  not  Uien  be- 
gotten^ he  loses  not  his  being,  as  in  the  other  cases.  . 
J  To  this  I  reply ;  that  the  difference  of  case  pretended  is 
not  sufficient,  1.  because  a  consumption  or  a  leprosy  are  no 
such  incurable  diseases^  but  that/ for  the  preventing  of  ua- 
charitableness  and  sad  effects  upon  the  child,  they  may 
expect  nature's  time;  and  if  it  be  said,  that  there  is,  or  may 
be  danger  of  fornication  in  so  long  abstinence ;  I  answer,  so 
^here  may  be  in  the  shorter,  and  is  certainly  to  some  persons ; 
and  if  the  danger  be  an  excuse,  and  can  legitimate  the  con- 
gression,  even  where  there  is  hazard  to  have  a  diseased  child 
begotten,  in  one  case,  then  so  it  is  in  the  other.  For  wl^e^e 
there  is  the  same  cause  in  the  same  suscipient,  there  also 
will  be  the  same  effect:  so  that  at  least  thus  much  will  be 
gotten ;  that  if  there  be  a  need,  in  the  time  of  a  short  sepa- 
ration, then  it  is  lawful;  and  if  it  can  upon  this  account  be 
innocent,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  naturally  criminal. 
2.  Suppose  even  this  affection  or  accident  abides  on  the 
wife,  as  on  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  who  after  twelve  years' 
sufferance  was  cured  by  the  touch  of  our  Saviour's  garment ; 
then  therig  is  the  same  necessity  as  in  an  abiding  leprosy, 
consumption,  or  hereditary  disease,  and  yet  in  the  Mosaic 
law  those  permanent  emanations  were  to  be  observed  by 
i^bstinence  as  much  as  the  natural  and  transient;  by  which 
it  is  certainly  proclaimed  to  be  wholly  a  legal  rite ;  because 
if  this  can  abide,  and  during  its  abode  an  approach  be  not 
permitted,  although  the  Jews  were  relieved  by  divorces  and 
polygamy,  and  concubinate,  ^nd  so  might  suffer  the  law; 
yet  Christiansj,  who  are  bound  to  an  individual  bed,  will  find 
a  necessity,  which  if  it  were  not  provided  for  by  a  natural 
permission,  the  case  of  some  men  would  be  intolerable,  and 
oftentimes  sin  be  unavoidable,  and  that  which  by  accident 
may  be  lawful  and  necessary,  certainly  is  not  essentially  evil : 
for  if  it  could,  then  he  who  is  the  author  of  such  necessity, 
would  also  necessarily  infer  that  evil,  and  so  be  author  of 
that  too,  which  is  impossible  to  be  true  of  God,  the  fountain 
of  eternal  goodness.  But  I  add  also  this  consideration; 
that,  even  in  the  Mosaic  law,  such  congressions  were  per- 
mitted after  child-birth.  For  the  legal  impurity  lasted  but 
seven  days  upon  the  birth  of  a  man-child,  *^  according  to  tlio 
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the  days  of  tlie,  separation  for  her  infirmity  shftli  st'e  b€ 
unclean  ;"that  is,  for  seven  days,  she  shall  have  th^^ame  law 
upon  her  as  in  her  usual  period,  tut  no  longer :  foi*  tlisA 
^hich  is  added  f,  '*  that  she  shall  then  continue  in  the  blood 
'of  hef  purifying  three  and  thirty  days ;"  it  is  not  for  absti- 
nence from  her  husband,  but  from  entering  into  the  tabfeir- 
nacle,  and  from  touching  h6ly  things :  so  that  the  uncleaniiesft 
t)eii^g  determined  five  weeks  before  her  purification  Was  com- 
pleiJe,  must  be  in  order  to  contact  or  to  nothing. 

But  although  upon  supposition  the  allegation  were  truef, 
yet  the  reason  of  it  concludes  not ;  yet  the  argument  is  in- 
finitely the  worse,  since  the  supposition  is-  false,  and  tb6 
Allegation  is  not  true.  For  besides  that  the  popular  heresieis 
V)f  physic  and  philosophy  are  now  rarely  cohfuted  and  t6- 
jHToved  by  the  wise  physicians  of  these  later  ages  ^ho  have 
improved  their  faculty  as  milch  as  any  of  the  schools  6f 
learning  have  done  theirs,  and  the  old  sayings  of  philosophers 
in  this  matter  are  found  to  be  weak,  and  at  the  best  but 
uncertain ;  the  great  experience  of  the  world  is  to  infinite 
reproof  to  them  who  Say,  that  by  such  congressions  leprous 
or  monstrous  children  are  produced :  for  the  world  would 
have  been  long  since  very  full  of  them,  if  such  evil  effe(!^ 
were  naturally  consequent  to  those  meetings.  <  St.  Jeroihe< 
was  the  first  who  brought  this  pretension  into  the  Christisin 
Schools  (so  far  as  I  can  learn);  afterwards  the  schoohnen 
got  it  by  the  end,  and  the  affirmative  hath  passed  ever  6ince 
almost  without  examination.  But  the  schoolmen^  generall]^ 
affirm  (being  taught  to  speak  so  by  Aquinas),  that  it  is  partly 
ceremonial,  partly  moral,  and  that  in  this  only  it  is  obUv 
gatory,  *'  ex  damno  quod  sequitur  ex  prole ;"  which,  becatisi& 
it  hath  no  ground  to  support  it,  must  fall  into  the  commbn 
lot  of  fancies  and  errors,  when  their  weakness  is  discovered! 
For  although  those  physicians,  which  say  that  this  natural 
emanation  is  a  xoAaptrii  or  *  cleansing,'  do  believe,  that,  with 
the  principles  of  generation,  there  may  in  such  times  b^ 
something  'minus  salubre'  intermingled;  yet  besides*  that 
these  are  opposed  by  all  them  who  say  that  it  is  nothing  but 
a  Hsvo)(ng  or  'evacuation;'  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 


'  Levit.  xii.  4.  f^  lu  xliv.  Isai. 

^  Fnmc.  i  Vic.  de  Sacramen.  de  redd.  deb.  con. 
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found  to  be  imperfect,  by  the'  new  observations  and  experi* 
Invents  made  by  a  learned  man  who  fipds  that  neither  one  or 
other  can  be  the  material  part  of  nature^s  secret  fabric.  But 
however,  whether  he  says  so  or  no,,  since  things  w^e  so  infi- 
nitely uncertain,,  and  man  is  made  secretly  and  fashioned 
'in  secreto  terras,'  these  uncertain  disputes  are  a  weak 
foundation  of  a  pretext  for  a  moral  duty. 

To  the  last  objection:  that — *'God  abhorred  the, nations 
for  all  these  things  :" — and  ampngst  thfem  this  is  reckoned  ; 
aiid,  therefore,  there  was  in  this  some  natural  inq)urity,  for 
by  no  other;  {aw  were  they  bound,  and  they  could  not  be 
found  to  be  transgressors  against  each  other:  I  answer; 
Uiat  — **  all  these  things" — are  to  be  taken ^  concrete  et  con- 
fuse,' all .  indiscriminately  in  a  heap,  not  all  by  singular 
<]is,tribution ;  as  appears  (besides  this,  in  question)  by  the  iur 
stance  of  marriage  in  certain  degrees :  .which  the  servants  of 
Qod  did  use,  and  yet  Gqd  deUghted  in  them;  for  Abrs^baoi 
B^arried  •  his  father's  daughter,  and  yet  this  was  .reckoned 
,ainongst  their  catalogue  of  crimes^,  and  so  also  in  the  case  of 
fthe  brother's  wife,  which  is  there  reckoned,  yet  we  fcnpw  it 
4vas  permitted  and  enjoined  in  the  case  of  heiresses. being 
^btldiess  widows :  but  when  the  thing  was  by  God  inserted 
into  the  digest  of  their  laws  and  made  capital,  it  happene4 
%Q  be  mingled  with  other  prohibitions,  which  were  of  things 
^^inst  the  laws  of  nature.  But  to  this  objection  I  shall 
speak  again  in  the  question  of  cdu^in-germans,  num.  36  and 
37  of  this  rule. 

The  arguments,  now  appearing  to  be  invalid,  I  answer  to 
the  question.  1.  That.thi^  abstinence  was  a  Mpsaic  law, 
-partly  ceremonial,  partly  judicial,  but  in.  no  degree  moral. 
2.  That  the  abrogation  of  Moses'  law  does  infer  the  nullir 
fying  of  tiiis,  and  hath  broken  the  band  in  pieces.  3.  That 
the  band  which  untied  jbhiis  law. upon, the  Jews,  w^s  the  fear 
of  death  and  fear  of  a  legal  impurity:  which  fears  being 
banished,  and  no  new  one  introduced  by  our  lawgiy^,  we 
are  not  under  restraint:  and  if  we  will  be  careful  to  observe 
ftU  that  is  comni^nded  us  in  Christ's  law,  it  will  be  work 
enough,  though  we  bind  not  on  men's  shoulders  unnecessary 
burdens.    4.  It  is  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  bondage  to  be 

^  Lev.  XX.  17,  81. 
VOL.  XII.  X 
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subject  to  ordinances;  but  God  will  now  be  served  by  a 
mote  spiritual  religion^  and  to  abstain,  as  in  the  preset  inh 
fitance,  and  to  thicJc  it  is  a  part  of  Gtod's  service,  is  supers 
Btition;  it  is  to  worship  him  with  an  instance  that  he  hath 
fiot  chosen,  or  commended :  and,  therefore,  it  is  remarkable 
(liat  when  St.  Paul^  gave  order  to  married  paird^  fAvi  avo<rrtpim 
iaoJixovs,  *'  Defraud  not  one  another;"  he  only  gives  this'  ex- 
ception, *'  except  it  be  by  consent  for  a  time,  that  ye  may 
give  yourselves  to  fasting  and  prayer;  and  come  together 
again,  that  Satan  tempt  you  not,"  ^m  riiv  oat^cwlav  hfim,  ^'  for 
your  want  of  power/'  and  command  over  your  desires  and 
necessities.  Abstinence,  in  order  tq,  special  religion,  is  al^ 
lowed  and  commended,  and  that  by  consent, — and  that  bi:^ 
for  a  sudden  occasion, — and  that  so  short,  that  it  may  not 
become  an  occasion  of  Satan's  temptations;  whatsoever  is 
ov^r  and  besides  this,  may  be  upon  the  account  of  Moses, 
but  not  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  5.  I  speak  this  only  to 
take  oiF  a  Dnare  from  men's  consciences  laid  for  the  unwary 
by  unskilful  masters  of  assemblies,  so  that  all  I  say  of  i^ 
is,  that  it  may  be  done  lawfully.  6.  But  that  which  doe6 
only  recommend  it,  is,  where  there  is  necessity  that  it  be 
done.  7.  It  id  sufficient  though  the  necessity  be  not  ab- 
solute/if  it  be  only  ordinary  and  probable:  for  if  this  w^e 
hot  so,  instead  of  allaying  storms,  and  appeasing  scruples, 
tod  breaking  snares,  they  would  be  increased  and  multiplied; 
for  it  will  be  a  hard  thing,  in  most  cases  of  that  nature,  to 
say,  that  the  necessity  is  absolute.  8.  But  since  there  is. 
in  such  congressions  a  natural  abhorrency  amongst  most 
persons,  and  a  natural  impiety ;  if  that  which  invites  to  it, 
be  not  at  least  a  probable  necessity,  it  must  be  a  great  ub- 
decency  and  violence  of  a  wanton  spirit.  9.  It  must  always 
be  witliout  scandal  and  reproach.  For  even  among  the 
Jews  it  was  only  a  legal  impunity,  if  it  be  done  without 
scandal ;  but  if  with  contumacy  and  owning  of  it,  it  came  to 
outface  the  modesty  and  authority  of  the  law,  then  it  became 
^deadly :  and  so  it  may  now,  if  that  which  is  not  of  good 
ireport,  be  done  and  offered  to  the  report  of  all  them  which 
6an  condemn  the  folly  and  impurity,  but  cannot  judge  of 
the  necessity  or  the  cause ;  and  the  fact,  by  becoming  scaiH 

^  1  Cor.  vii.^. 
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dsBous,  is  crimiiialy  as  much  as  when  it  is  done  vithoul  a 
probable  necessity,  and  only  upon  lustful  oonsidefaftioii. 

Some,  in  their  answers  to  this  inquiry,  maj^e  a  distinction 
of  the  persons;  affirming  it  in  this  case  to  be  unlawful  to 
ask,  but  lawful  to  pay  a  duty  if  it  be  demanded.  But  if  it  be 
naturally  unlawful,  it  is  then  inexcusable  in  both ;  for  neither 
must  the  one  tempt  to  an  unlawful  act,  nor  the  other  consent 
^  it :  and  there  can  be  no  obligation  to  pay  that  debt,  which 
iio  man  can  lawAiUy  demand.  Neither  of  them  hath  a  right, 
.i^gainst  God's  law ;  and  therefore  the  case  is  equal  in  them 
tloth.  He  or  she  that  compUes,  does  actually  promote  the 
sin,  as  well  as  the  other  that  invites,  and  therefore  in  Moses' 
^w  they  were  equally  criminal  and  punished  with  death. 
Btit  if  it  be  not  naturally  unlawful  (as  it  appears  it  is  not), 
then  it  may  as  well  be  demanded,  as  yielded  to,  when  there 
is  a  probable  necessity;  but  concerning  that,  the  passive 
]j^rty  is  to  believe  the  other;  for  if  it  be  known  to  be  other- 
wise, he  or  she  that  consents,  does  consent  to  an  act,  which 
■ik  made  unlawful  by  evil  circumstances. 

Of  the  Prohibition  of  Marriage  in  certain  Degrees. 

But  the  next  inquiry  concerning  an  instance  in  the  judi- 
cial law  is  yet  of  greater  concernment :  for  all  those  degrees, 
hi  which  Moses'  law  hath  forbidden  marriages,  are  supposed 
fey  very  many  now-a-days,  that  they  are  still  to  be  observed 
With  tiie  same  distance  and  sacredness,  affirming,  because 
it  was  a  law  of  God  with  the  appendage  of  severe  penalties 
to  the  transgressors,  it  does  stiU  obUge  us  Christians.  This 
"question  was  strangely  tossed  up  and  down  upon  the  ocea- 
liion  of  Henry  VIII.'s  divorce  from  queen  Gatharine>  the 
-relict .  of  his  brother  prince  Arthur ;  and  according  as  the 
interest  of  princes  uses  to  do,  it  very  much  employed  and 
divided  the  pens  of  learned  men ;  who,  upon  that  occasion, 
gave  too  great  testimony  with  how  great  weaknesses  men, 
diat  have  a  bias,  do  determine  questions,  and  with  how 
great  force  a  king  that  is  rich  and  powerful,  can  make  his 
:awn  determinations.  For  though  Christendom  was  then 
much  divided,  yet  before  then  there  was  almost  a  general 
consent  upon  this  proposition,  that  the  Levitical  degrees  do 
not,  by  any  law  of  God,  bind  Christians  to  their  observation. 
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I  know  but  of  "pne  schoolmaB  that  dissents ;  I  mean  Paluda« 
nus ;  or  if  there  be  any  more^  I  am  sure  they  are  but  very  few, 

Vel  dao  vel  nemo.— — 

but  the  other  opinion 

Defendit  namenuty  jnnctseqne  umbone  phalanges. 

But  abstracting  from  all  interests,  and  relative  considerations, 
I  shall  give  as  full  account  of  this  as  I  can,  because  the 
questions  of  degrees  and  the  matters  and  cases  pf  incest  ai'e 
not  so  perfectly  stated  as  the  greatness  of  the  matter  and  the 
necessities  of  the  world  require;  and  besides  this,  it  is  at 
this  day  a  great  question  amongst  all  men, — whether  bro- 
ther's and  sister's  children,  or  cousin-germans,  may  lawfully 
marry? — which  question  supposes,  that  not  only  the  Leyi- 
tical  degrees  are  still  thought  obligatory,  but  even  all  those 
other  degrees,  which  by  a  parity  of  reason  can  be  reduced  to 
those  measures.  I  shall  therefore  give  an  account  of  the 
sentence  of  all  laws  in  this  great  question,  which  can  be 
supposed  to  oblige  us. 

Of /Parents  and  Children. 

Concerning  this,  I  suppose  it  to  be  evident  that,  nature 
hath  been  as  free  in  her  liberties,  as  in  her  gifts,  open-hande4 
enough  to  all;  save  only  that  she  hath  forbidden  parjent9 
and  children,  higher  and  lower  in  the  direct  line,  for  ever  to 
marry.  Just  as  rivers  cannot  return  to  their  fountains,  nor 
evenings  back  again  to  t)ieir  own  mornings  from  whence 
they  set, out,  nor  yesterday  be  recalled,  and  begin  again  to^ 
morrow.  The  course  and  order  of  mature  is  against  it;  and 
for  a  child  to  marry  the  parent  is  for  to-day  to  marry  yes- 
terday, a  going  back  in  nature. 


ilium,  iilam  sacris  adbibere  nefastis, 
qni  semet  in  ortas 


Vertit,  et  indigme  regent  sua  pignora  matrix 

To  which  may  be  added  this  other  sufficient  natural  reason  ^ 
that,  if  a  son  marries  his  mother,  she  who  is  in  authority 

1  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  630.  Bipont,  p.  248. 
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greater  by  right  of  geniture,  becomes  '  minor  in  matrimonioy' 
Vbss  upon  the  same  material  accontit  upon  which  she  becaitie 
greater ;  and  the  duty  and  reverence  of  a  mother  cannot  be 
paid  to  her  by  him  who  is  her  husband :  which  I  find  well 
intimated  by  Phaedra  to  Hippolytus, 

Matris  superbum  est  nomeo,  et  nimiam  poteDS*>. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  natural  abhorrency  of  such 
mixtures :  "  Contra  pudorem  esse/'  i^d  Paulus  the  lawyier ; 
''it  is  against  natural  modesty :"  which  was  rarely  verified  in 
the  trial  which  the  emperor  Claudius  made  (wittily  and 
judiciously,  like  that  of  Solomon  upon  the  two  harlots)  upon 
a  wicked  wOman  who  called  him  (who  indeed  was  her  son) 
a  stranger,  a  beggar,  the  son  of  another  woman/ and  sup- 
posititious^ that  so  ishe  might  defeat  him  of  his  father^s 
inheritance.  The  emperor^  espying  her  malice,  and  suspect- 
ing her  machination,  found  out  this  trial :  *  If  he  be  not  your 
son,  yet  because  he  is  young  and  handsome,  rich  and 
possessed  of  the  inheritance,  the  title  of  which  you  would 
snatch  from  him,  you  shall  marry  him,  and  so  possess  him 
and  the  inheritance  too/— She,  though  desperately  base, 
refused  that  ofier,  and  though  she  was  unnaturally  malicious, 
yet  would  not  be  unnaturally  incestuous;  and  chose  to 
suffer  the  shame  of  discovery  rather  than  the  horrors  of  such 
"a  mixture.  .        - 

But  all  this  was  not  sufficient  to  make  it  to  become  a 
natural  law,  without  the  authority  of  God  intervening.  This 
made  it  to  be  excellently  reasonable  to  be  established  into'  a 
law,  and,  therefore,  Qod  did  so,  and  declared  it^i  and  did  hot 
trust,  man's  reason  alone*  with  the  conduct  of  it :  but  then  it 
became  an  eternal  law  when  Ood  made  it  so:  and  that  was- 
at  the  very  first  bringing  of  a  wife  to  Adam.  :  **  For  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,'^  said  God  <*,. 
by  his  servant  Moses,  declaring  to  us  what  God  then  niade 
to  be  a  law,  ''and  shalldeave  unto,  his  wife,  and  they  shall 
be  one  flesh."  This  could  not  on  both  sides  concern  Adam,. 
who  had  no  natural  father  and  mother,  and,  therefore,  was  a 
law  given  to  all  that  should  be  born  from  him;  whenth^ 

«  Senec.  Hippol.  609.  Schroder,  p.  265.  "  Gen.  ii.  S4. 
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took  a  mfe  or  husbaUMl  ceBpectively,  they  must  forsake, 
father  and  mother,  for  between  them  and  their  children  there 
could  be  no  6uch  intercourae  intervening :  and  «o  the  Jews^ 
particularly  Rabbi  Selomoh,  expounds  the  place ;  and  it  was 
necessary  this  should  then  be  declared,  for  as  yet  the  mar«' 
riage  of  brother  and  sister  was  not  forbidden,  saith  the 
Gemara  Sanhedrin ;  and  in  obedience  to  this,  because  Adam 
had  no  other,  he  laid  aside  the  love  of  earth  and  rain,  of 
which  he  was  produced,  said  Isaac  Abravanel:  and  by  this^ 
tiiey  usually'  reconcile  the  seeming  difference  between  these 
words  and  the  fifth  commandment.  A  man  shall  leave  his 
fether  and  mother  <>;  and  yet  he  must  honour  his  father  and 
mother:  he  must  never  leave  to  honour  them;  but  when  be 
intends  to  marry,  he  must  forsake  all  thoughts  of  contracting, 
with  either  of  them.  Now  the  mother  and  the  wife;  being 
the  opposite  terms  in  the  progression,  :he  must  leaye  one^  and 
adhere  or  be  united  to  the  other,  it  must  needs  be  ^that 
dereliction,  or  forsaking,  or  going  from  the  mother>  not 
relating  to  honour,  but  to  the  marriage,  means  that  the 
child  must  abstain  and  depart  from  all  thoughts  of  such  coor 
junction.  A  mothex  is  not  less  to  be  loved,  less  to  b^ 
honoured  after  marriage  than  before ;  and,  therefore,  in  no 
sense  relating  to  this  is  she  to  be  forsaken,  therefore  it  mui^t 
be  in  the  other :  and  this  our  blessed  Saviour  recorded  also  in 
his  law,  where  whatsoever  is  not  sufficiently  found,  cannot, 
pretend  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  as  I  have  already  proved. 

And  now  this  being  established  and  recorded  33  a  law^of 
nature  in  that*  way  only  that  is  competent,  the  disagreeii^g 
senteiM^s  of  some  men,  and  the  contrary  practices  of  nations,, 
is  no^argtmient  against  it.  Indeed  I  said  in  the  iirst  chapter,- 
that  the  <ionsent  of  nations  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a 
natural  law :  for  God  only  makes  the  sanction ;  but  when  he. 
hath  made  it  and  :deolared  it,  the  disagreeing  practices  of 
great  portions  of  the  world  cannot  annid  the  establishment. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  it  to  be  a  natural  law.,  beoausjs 
wise  people  consent  to  at ;  but  if  God  have  .made  it  so,  it  is  ^a 
natural  kw,  thou^  half  the  world  dissents.:  and,  ftherefore, 
we  -are(  niot,  in -this  affair,  to  .be  moved  at  all,  af  wise  man 
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nhonid,  in  any  age,  affirm  the  o^^urriagc^  pf.sooa  ai^^ U^Qthfirs 
to  be  lawljal.  So  Diogenes  and  Chrysippus  affirmed  iqx)n  a 
ridiculous  conceit,  that  coclfs  and  hens, did  not  abhor  itp 
Against  which  impertinent  argument  p^  although  it  were 
sufficient  to  oppose  the  wixHfiye,  which  AriatoUe  makes  gf  a 
camel,  and  the  Scythian  horse  who  brake  his  own  neck  out 
o€  detestation  of  his  owi^  act,  to  which  ho  was  cossened  by 
his  keeper;  for 

Fers  qnoqtie  ipsaB  Veneris  evitant  nefks^ 
GenerUqae  leges  iasoiai  lerval  pniUir  4 : 

yet  it  is  better  to  set  down  this  reasonable  proposition;  — 
That  a  thing  is  against  the  law  of  nature,  when^  being  for-: 
bidden  by  God^  it  is  unnatural  to  men,  though  it  were  no^ 
against  .the  nature  of  beasts.  —  But  fus  the  authority  pf  these 
iffj^  is  inconsiderable^  and  their  argument  triffing,  so  also 
the  .disagi;eeixig  practice  of  some  nations  in  this  particular  is 
]irholly  to  be  despised : 

— >—  Genlet  Umen  esse  feraqtar, 

In  qnibos  et  nato  genetrix,  et  nata  parent! 

Jangitur'— — '• — . 

IT^e  Assyrians^  the  Medes,  and  Persians,  especially  the  inost 
honoured  persons  amongst  ^em,  their  kings  and  their  magi^ 
did  use  it  frequenUy : 

Nam  Magns  ex  matre  et  of^lp  naiic^^ur  oportet* 

But  the  original  and  caucie  of  this  horrible  and  unnatural 
^nstom^  we  can. so  redupe  to  its  first  .principle,  that  there 
q^p  remftin  no  suspicion  but  that  they  did  prevaricate  the 
hm  of  nature.  For  when  Nimrod  had  married  his  mother, 
Semiramis,  and  presentiy  introduced  the  worship  of  fire, 
making  that  to  be  the  Assyrian's  and  Persian's  god,  he  was 
gratified  by  the  devil.  Fgr,  as  Saidus  Ba^tricides^  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria^  reports^  the  devil  out  of  the  fire  spake  to 
his  first  priest,  that  none  should  officiate  in  his  rites,  unless 
he  would  first  lie  with  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  his 
§{^}ighter.    And  Sham,, the  priest  (for  that  was  the  name  of 

p  Hist  Animal.  Hb.  ix.  c.  46.    Plin.  Nat.  Hist  viii.  4f .    Varro  df  Re 
Rnstica,  ii.  7. 

1  Scaec.  Hippol.  9X3.  Sdurodfcr*  p«  f85« 
'  Of. JftetSBu  x«  531.  Gterig*  vfll  it  p.  100. 
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the  beast),  did  soi  and  so  together  with  his  prince  became 
an  aathentic  precedent  to  all  generations  of  degeneroasi 
brutes ;  and  was  imitated  by  all  that  empire. 

■^  roiovrw  irav  ri  Caf(?«fof  ylwc* 

tiarfif  Ti  ^vyarfiy  ifaTf  rf  fMrfi  fJywrtu* 

^- Koi  vShy.  ovi^  i^tlfytt  fi/Mt*,  

But  what  Xenophon  said  of  the  Persians,  is  also  true  of  aU 
the  nations  together,  who  were  debauched  by  their  laws  and 
accursed  customs:  *'  Npn  eo  minus  jus  esse,  quia  si  Persia 
contemnebatur ;"  '^  It  is  still  the  law  of  nature,  though  pre- 
varicated by  the  Persians,  and  their  subjects,  and  friends.'' — 
For  wheliany  thing  appears  to  be  so  roTg  iD^itrroiiy  hcu  a^taar^S^ 
poig,  HOI  fAsra  p6<rtv  exoua-iv,  "to  most,  and  to  the  uncomipted 
nations/and  to  them  who  Hve  according  to  natural  reason %" 
it  is  a  great  presumption,  it  is  indeed  a  natural  law;  and  is 
so  finidly,  if  a  command  of  God  hath  intervened  in  that 
instance:  for  by  the  divine  appointment  it  is  made  a lawj;-^ 
and  by  the  matter,  order,  and  use  of  it,  it  is  natural.  But 
for  the  rest  to  whom  these  things  seemed  otherwise  than 
God  and  nature  did  agree, — they  were  abused  by  none  but  by 
their  own  lusts;  they  were  as  a  punishment  of  their  vilest 
sins  given  over  etg  vaBn  arifjuag,  to  unnatural,  to  dishonour- 
able, and  unreasonable  desire, 

Coi  fiu  implere  pareotem 

Qaid  rear  esse  neftu? 

But  this  Wild  the  product  of  their  idolatry;  and  somie  other 
basenesses :  of  the  first  St.  Paul  is  witness  ^  that  as  a  con- 
sequent of  their  forsaking  the  true  God,  they  were  given 
V)ver  to  m^natural  lusts;  and  Lucan/  observes  the  latter  of 
the  Parthians,  '  ' 

—  epulis  vesaiia  meroque 

Regia,  noD  ollis  exceptos  legibos  horret 

Concflfcitns 

Now  'what  is  the  effect  of  superinduced  crimes  and  follied  is» 
most  contrary  to  nature;  and  it  were  unnatural  to  suspect 
that  she  had  not 'made  sufficient  provisions  in  this  prime 


*  £or.  Andr.  174*    Priestley's  edition  of  Euripides,  vol.  iv.  p.  26. 

*  Michael  Ephes.  in  Arist.  h^oi.  Ad  Nicomaeb.  .    i- 

"  Rom.  i.  tlf  6cc,  >  Pbarsal.  viii.  401,  OndendMrp.  p.  d32. 
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case,  upon  pretence,  because  some  UBnatural  persons  have 
spoiled  and  defaced  or  neglected  her  laws  v.  One  thing  by 
the  by  I  shall  insert.  I  find  Socrates  noted  by  some,  that  he 
said,  /  there  is,  in  the  marriage  of  parents  and  children, 
nothing  to  be  reproved  but  the  disparity  of  age.'  But  this  is 
a  mistake  ' ;  for  though  he  brought  that  incompetent  reason 
against  it,  yet  for  other  causes  he  abhorred  it :  accounting  it 
to  be  a  law  established  by  God  and  nature,  fAnre  yoveag^aiaij 
jScc.  "  That  parents  and  children  should  abhor  such  mar- 
riages." For  God  and  all  the  world,  heaven  and  earth,  do 
so:  insomuch  that  a  Roman  philosopher  was,  in  his  dream, 
warned  not  to  bury  the  corpse  of  a  Persian,  who  bad  married 
his  mother.  , 

Mn  bA-^tng  vhf  S^airrair  ia  wuoit  x6^fjM  ytvia-Bai* 

/'The  earth,  who  is  the  common  mother  of  all,  will  not 
receive  into  her  womb  him,  that  defiled  the  womb  of  his 
mother  ? :"  and  the  story  says,  that  the  ground  spewed  out  the 
corpse  of  such  a  one  that  had  been  buried :  and  Virgil  ^  af- 
firms, that. in  hell  there  are  torments  prepared  for  him, 

"*  Qai  thalamnm  invasit  natae,  vetitosque  hyoieaaeos. 

\  who  pollutes  hiis  daughter's  bed,'  and  defiles  himself  with 
such  forbiddea  entertainments. 

Of  Brothers  and  Sisters, 

2.  But  though  nature  forbids  this,  yet  the  other  relations 
are  forbidden  upon  other  accounts.  Nothing  else  is  against 
the  prime  laws  of  nature,  but  a  conjunction  iii  the  right* 
ascending  and  descending  line.  The  marriage  of  brothers  and 
sisters  was  at.  first  necessary ;  and  so  the  world  waft  peopled  : 
all  the  world  are  sons  and  daughters,  descending  &om  the  first 
marriages. of  brother  and  sister.  -But  concerning  this,  that 
I  may  speak  clearly,  let  it  be  observed,  that  although  the 
world  does  generally  condemn  all  such  and  the  like  marfiag'es,' 
under  the  title  of  '  incestuous,'  yet  that  is  not  properly  ex* 
pressed,  and  leaves  us  to  seek  for  the  just  grounds  of  reproof 
to  many  sorts  of  unlawful  marriages,  and  some  others  are  con- 


y  Vide  Tiniq.  Ub.  vii.  Connnbt  n.  Sjf.  *  Xeoopli.  lib.  Hi.  ^»f^nfA, 

*  AfSktiuHin^t.   .     .  *»Ao.vi.0f5. 
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deimnecjl  by  too  gr^at  a  censure.  The  word  '  bocest'  is  not  m- 
Scripture  word,  but  wholly  heathen ;  and  signified  amongst 
them  all  unchaste  and  for\)idden  marriages^  such  which  were 
not  hallowed  by  law  and  honour^  an  inauspicious  conjunc- 
tion '  sine  cesto  Veneris/  in  ^vhich  their  go4dess  of  love.vaa 
not  president;  marriages  made  without  her. girdle^  and  so^ 
'  ungirt/  '  unblessed.'  This  wofd,  being  taken  into  the 
civil  law^  got  a  signification  to  be  appropriate  to  it;  fgr 
there  were  three  degrees  of  unla:wf ul  marriages :  '  damnatsB/ 
*  incest^'  and  '  nefariee.' -r- '  Damnatse  nuptis'  are  «tt«h^ 
which  the  law  forbids  upon  political  considerations ;  such:  as 
are  between  the  tutor  or  guardian  and  the  orphan  or  pupil^ 
between  a  servant  and  his  mistress,  between  a  freedman  and 
his  patroness;  and  such  was,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  between 
the  high-priest  and  a  widow ;  and  in  Christianity,  between  a 
priest  and  a  harlot,  and  between  any  man  and  her  whom  he 
defiled  by  adultery,  while  her  first  husband  was  alive, — aB 
marriages  with  virgins  professed  and  vowed.  There. is  in 
these  so  muob  unreasonableness  of  being  permitted,  that  by 
the  law  they  stood  condemned,  and  had  legal  punishments 
and  notes  of  infamy  proportionaJ)le.  '  IncestaepuptisB'  are 
defined  in  the  law^  to  be  '  coitio  consanguineorum  vel 
affinium ;'  '  the  conjunction  of  kindred  or  allies,'  naeaning,  in 
those  instances  which  are  by  law  forbidden :  and  these  are 
forbidden  upon  differing  considerations  from  the  former,  viz. 
for  their  nearness  of  blood  and  relation,  which  the  laws 
would  have  disseminated  more  or  Jes8,-r-^for  their  approach  to 
i^pnatural  nc^arris^es/^for  outward  guards  to  the  Ibwa  .of 
9ature,=r-fbr  ;public  honesty,  and  compliance  with  thexustoms 
of  their  neighbours,  of  the  same  interest,  or  the  sanoe 
religipn,  or  for  necessary  intercourse.  But  because  unskilful 
p^rso^s  or  unwary  haire  caUed.  '  unnatural'  mixtures  by  the 
name  of '  incestuous,'  as  incestuous  Lot,  and  the  incestuous 
Corinthian ;  therefore,  .whatever  any  law  calls  'incest/  they 
think  ^eiy  have  reason  tto  condenm  equally  to  those  abomi^ 
nable  conjunotions.  But  neither  ought  *  incest'  to  be  cour* 
denvied  with. a .ha.tred. equal  .to  what  is  due  to  these  ^ ;  neither 
ougl^t  tbeete  to.  be.  called  '  iQoest:'  for.  in  true  speaking  4hese 

<:  C.  Lex  iUa.  Sect,  incest.  36.  q.  1.  \t.  si  adult,  cum  incest,  in  prin. 
D.d^  Adult. 

^  Text,  in  Autbenlic  d^  Incest.  Nupt.  in  Princ.  Collatr  S« 
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arfe  not  '  incestsB  nuptiae/  but  *  nefari®/  and  *  natone  con- 
tfariBB/ ***  wicked  or  abominable,  and  coatraiyto  nature  :** 
for  although  the  law  sometimes  calls  those  mixtures;  which 
are  between  kindred,  by  die  title  of  *  nefariee/  or  in^ious, 
yet  it  is  to  be  understood  only  of  that  kindred^  which  is,  by 
the  law  of  God  and  nature,  forbidden  to  marry:  so  the 
gloss  *  in  Authentic,  de  Incest.  Nupt.  affiims,  ao  Archidia- 
conns,  Johannes  Andreus,  Covaruvias/and  the  beat  lawyers : 
and  the  word  is  derived  from  the  usage  of  it:  in  the  best 
authors :  '*  Ferse  quoque  ipsce  Veneris  evitant  nefas ;"  the 
conjunction  of  parents  and  children  is  *  nefita  .Veneris/  and 
the  marriages '  nefarious/    Now  of  this  deep  tincture  none 
are,  excepting  marriages,  in  the  right  ascending  and  descend- 
ing line.    The  marriages  of  brothers  and  sisters  are  ances- 
tuous,  and  the  worst  degree  of  it:  and  ao  forbidden  byiitibe 
laws  of  all  civil  nations :  but,  therefore,  they  are  unlawful 
only  because  forbidden  by  positive  laws;  but  because  the 
prohibition  is  not  at  all  in  the  laws  of  Ghriat,  therefore  it 
cannot  be  accounted  against  the  prime  law  of  nature,  of 
which  that  is  a  p^ect  system.    Not  that  it  ean^  in  any  .case 
of  present  concernment  or  possibility,  become  lawful,  or,  for 
kay  reason,  be  dispensed  withal  by  any  power  of  man ;  for  it 
is  next  to  an  unnatural  mixture,  it  hath  in  it  aomething  of 
confusion,  and  blending  the  very  first  partings  of  nature,  it  ja 
of  infinite  vile  report,  intolerably  scandalous,  and  univeraaUy 
forbidden.     But  though  this  be  enough,  yet  this  i«  not  all. 
Michael  of  Ephesus^  says,  that  at  the  first  these  mar- 
lis^es  were  indifferent,  but  made  unlawful  by  a  superinduced 
prohibition.    And,  indeed,  if  they  had  been  unoatnral,  they 
could  not  have  been  necessary.     For  it  is  nc(t  imaginable^ 
that  God,  who  could,  with  the  aame  facility,  have  created  a 
thousand  men  and  as  many  women,  as  one,  would  have  buitt 
up  mankind  by  that  which  is  contrary  to  human  nature :  and 
therefore  we  'find,  that,  among  the  wisest  nationa,  aome 
whom  they  esteemed  their  braveat  men  did  thia.    Gimop, 
the  son  of  Miltiades,  married  his  sister,  Elpinice,  *'  non 
magis  amore  quam  more  ductus,'V  said  CotmUus  Nepos*, 
^*  not  only  led  by  love,   but  by  hia  country'a  oustMn/' 

«  C.  cam  secnoi),.L«ge!i  de  H««et.  in  6.                      .^.|ii  .df.adJNi^ 
•  Vide  Gimon,  i.  t.  Fisclier,  p.  jOt.  
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So  Arche(>tolis,  the  son  of  the  brave  Themistocles*,  married 
his  sister,  Mnesiptolema.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhusi, 
king  of  Epirus,  married  his  sister,  Olympias;  Mithridates 
married  his  sister,  Laodice ;  Artemisia  was  sister  and  wife  to 
Mausolus,  king  of  Caria ;  so  was  Sophrosyna,  to  Dionysitusy 
of  Syracuse ;  Eurydice,  to  Ptolemaeus  Philopater ;  Cleopatra, 
to  Ptolemaeus  Physcon ;  Arsinoe,  to  Ptolemeeus  Philadel*^ 
phus ;  whom  when  Sotades  had  reproved  upon  that  account, - 
saying,  olm  e!g  bcrinv  r^vfiocsiav  ro  Ksvrfov  uOeTs,  he  imprisoned 
bim.  But  I  need  not  bring  particular  instances  of  Egyp* 
tians :  for  Diodorus  Siculus  affirms,  that  they  all  esteemed^ 
it  lawful,  and  Dion  Prusseensis  says,  thiait  all  the  Barbarians' 
did  so. 

But  all  the  Greeks^  did  so  too,  having  learned  it  from 
their  princes,  whom  after  ages  had  turned  into  gods, 

— —  T)ii  nempe  snas  babiiere  sorores :  ' 

Sic  Saturnus  Opim,  jiiiictam  sibi  sanguine,  duxit, 
Oceanus  Tetbyn,  Jnnoiiem  rector  Otympi  K 

Though  I  suppose  that  this  is  but  a  fabulous  narrative,  io 

imitation  of  die  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  as  appears  by  their 

tale  of  Jupiter  and  Prometheus;  which  is  well  noted  by  the 

observator  upon  the  mythologies  of  '  Natalis  Comes,'  under 

the  title  of '  Jupiter/  But  that  which  moves  me  more  than  ail- 

this,  is  the  answer,  which  Tamar   gave    to    her   brother,. 

Amnon :  *'  Now  therefore  speak  unto  the  king,  for  surely  he 

will  not  withhold  me  from  thee,"  and  yet  she  was  his  father's 

daughter,  iis  sister  by  the  paternal  line  :— and  Abraham  told 

the  king  of  Gerair  concerning  Sarah,  his  wife ;  "  and  yet 

indeed  she  is  my  sister,  she  is  the  daughter  of  my.  father,  but 

not  the  daughter  of  my  mother;"  that  is,  the  daughter  of 

Terah,  as  was  generally  supposed,  of  which  I  shall  yet  give 

further  accounts^    Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  either 

Abraham  before,  or  David  after  the  law,  would  have  done  or. 

permitted  any  thing  against  the  law.  of  nature :  and  if  it  was; 

against  positive  law,  as  it  happened  in  the  case  of  Aw^oQ' 

and  David,  the  marriage  might  be  valid  though  forbidden^r 

and  the  persons  be  excused  upon  some  other  account,  whic^. 

is  not  proper  here  to  be  considered.  .      ■     .    ^r 

8  Pint,  in  Them.  p.  1«8.  ^  vide  Lucian.  lib.  de  Sacrificiis. 

*  Vide  Alex.  ab.  Alexan.  lib.  i.  c.  24.  Genial.  Dicrum. 
1^  Ot.  M.  ix.  496.  Gierig.  vol.  ii.  p.  47v 
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f  But  I  again  renew  what  I  said  before,  this  discourse  iis 
^ot  intended  so  much  as  secretly  to  imply  that  it  can  now  at 
^1  be,  or  be  made,  lawful,  or  is  at  any  hand  to  be  endured. 
For  the  marriage  of  brother  and  sister,  is  against  a  seoondaiy 
law  of  nature ;  that  is,  it  stands  next  to  the  natural  pror 
hibition,  and  is  against  a  natural  reason,  though  not  against 
a  prime  natural  law.  Every  reason,  indeed,  is  not  a.  sufficient 
indication  of  a  Iblw,  nor  a  natural  reason  of  a  natural  law;, 
but  when  the  reason  is  essential  to  nature  consigned  by  Qod, 
then  it  is :  and  as  a  reason  appiroaches  nearer  to  this,  so  the 
aption  is  more  or  less  natural  or  unnatural :  and  this  is  the 
case  of  bi*other  and  sister.  For  the  reverence  which  is  due 
to  parents,  hath  its  place  here  also,  ^'  propter  recentem 
admodum  parentum  in  liberis  imaginem ;"  and  therefore  it  is, 
with  greater  reason,  forbidden :  and,  if  it  were  not,  the  whole 
world  might  be  filled  with  early  adultei:ies.  For  the  dear^ 
nesses  of  brother  and  sister,  their  cohabitation,  their  likeness 
of  nature  and  manners,  if  they  were  not  made  holy  and  sep^^ 
rate  by  a  law,  would  easily  change  into  marital  loves;  but 
theiir  age  and  choice  would  be  prevented  by  their  too  early 
caresses:  and  then  since  many  brothers  might  have  the 
same  kindness  to  one  sister,  or  might  have  but  one  amongst 
them  all,  the  mischief  would  be  horrible  and  infinite. 

Dulcia  frateroo  snb  nomine  fhrta  tegemus. 
Est  mihi  libertas  tc^cnm  secreta  loqnendi^ 
Et  damns  amplexus,  et  jnngimas  oscnla  coram  ; 
Qnantam  est,  qnod  desit  M 

For  these  and  other  accounts,  which  God  best  knew,  he 
was  pleased  to  forbid  the  marriage  'of  brothers  and  sisters : 
this  law,  the  Jews  say,  God  gave  to  Adam  under  the  title 
'  De  non  revelanda  turpitudine ;'  but  yet  so,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  of  force,  till  mankind  were  multiplied :  but  then  it  took 
place  as  men  did  please.  But  this  they  say  upon  what 
ground  they  please ;  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  law 
of  nature  should  be  allowed  years  of  probation,  or  that  it 
should  be  a  prime  law  of  nature,  which  the  nature  of  things 
and  the  constitution  of  the  world  did  make  necessary  to  be 
broken.  But  because  God  did  afterwards  make  it  into  a 
law,  and  there  is  now  very  great  reason  that  it  should  be  a 

1  Ov.  M.  ix.  557*  Gierig.  vol.  ii.  p;  51. 
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law,  and*  the  reasoh  is  natural,  and  WitI  be  perpetual,  acid  c^ 
Ghristian  nations,  and  all  that  have  any  formed  rd£^mi^ 
•have  agreed  to  prohibit  such  marriages; — he  that  sbaH  do 
6o  nnreasonably,  and  as  things  now  stand;  so  unnaitirally 
-8md  so  foolishly  as  either  to  do  it,  or  teach  it,  must  be  of 
no  religion,  and  of  no  people,  and  of  nd  reason,  and  of  no 
modesty. 

Of  MothersHU'Law,  and  their  Husband^s  Children* 

That  the  marriage  of  these  im  not  s^nst  the  law  of 
nature,  St.  Austin  °>  does  expressly  affirm  in  bis  qu^stioas 
^pon*  Leviticus;  saying  that 'there  is  forbidden  the  disoc^ 
vering  his  father's  nakedness ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  undei^obd 
of  the  fadier  while  he  is  alive,  for  that  is  forbidden  in*^die 
iprohibition  of  adultery :  ^*  Sed  ibi  prohibetur  matritxioniuth 
ncontrahi  cum  illis,  quas  sedusa  lege  licet  uxores  duceref* 
-''  marriage  is  there  foibidden  to  be  made  with  them,  with  whom 
-otherwiiie  it  were  lawful  to  contract :"  but  for  this  there  cad 
be  no  reasonable  and  fair  pretenee.  For  a  mother4n«Ia# 
'and  a  mother  are  all  one  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  Uws  of 
"the  world,  and  therefore  were  alike  in  the  prohibition :  aiid 
:ithe  contrary  was  nev^r  done  but  by  them  who  had  ho  pr^ 
tence  for  it,  but  'quod  libet^  licet ;'  '  whatsoevef  a  man  he^ 
sl  mind  to  do,  that  he  may  do :' — for  this  was  the  argument, 
which  Phsedra  "  couii»  Hippolytus  withal ; 

Nee,  quia  privigno  videar  ooitura  novcrca, 

Temierint  animos  noniina  vana  taos. 
lata  vetos  pietaB,  aevomori turn  fbtaro, 

Rustica  Sattorno  regn»  tenente,  fuit. 
Japiter  esse  pium  statait,  quodcunque  juyaret,; 

Et  fas  omne  facit  fratre  marita  soror. 

The  impiety  of  their  gods  seepaed  to  be  their  wan^nt^  and 
their  pleasure  was  all  their  reason^  their  appetite  was^thair 
argument.  But  this  we  find  sufficiently  condemned  by  St. 
Paul,  '^  it  is  a  fornication,  which  is  not  so  much  as  named 
amongst  the  Gentiles, — that  one  should  have  his:  fothet's 
wife."  Caftan  supposes^  that  this  Corinthian  did  lie  Iwilii 
,her,  while  his  father  was  alive;  because  the;  apostle  caUs-  b^r 
not  the  widow,  but  the  wife  of  his  father.    I  am  of  his  'Q/fi- 

n  Quest.  61.         "  Ovid.  Herold.  ep»  iv.  1«9.  Mitscherl.  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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ioAoh,  but  not  for  that  reason ;  becamse  that  exflression  he 
uses  not  so  much  to  describe  the  person  as  to  aggravate  the 
^rime :  but  that  it  was^  in  his  father's  lifetime  I  am'  induced 
*b  believe  by  the  word  Trof v«a, '  fornication/  which  though  it 
be  often  used  for  '  adilltery/  yet  I  find  it  not  used  for  '  nuipti® 
nefariae/  or  that  which  is  usually  called  'incest/    But  how- 
ever, that  which  St.  Paul  notes  here  and  so  highly  abomi- 
nates^ is  not  the  adultery,  but  the  impiety  of  it;  not  that  it 
^as  a  wife,  but  his  father's  wife;  and  therefore'  although 
-even  i^o  it  were  a  high  crime  and  of  a  deep  tincture,  yet  the 
unnaturalness  and  the  scandal  of  it  St.  Paul  here  condiemns : 
it  was  the  same  that  Antiochus  did  to  Stratonice,  the  wife 
of  his  father  Sel^ucus,  and  that  which  Reuben  did  to  the 
concubine  of  his  father  Jacob;  a  thing  so  hateful  to  all  nar^ 
ture  that  the  very  naming  of  it  is  a  condemnation;  and 
therefore  is  all  one  with  the  prime  natural  law  of  prbhibitioti 
of  the  eonjunctipii  of  parents  and  ehildteii:  fbr  she  that  ra 
one  flesh  witk  my  father,  is  as  near  to  md  as  my  father,  and 
that  is  as  near  as  niy  own  mother ;  as  near  I  mean  in  e^timflb- 
tion  of  the  law,  though  not  in  the  accounts  of  natiire,  and 
-therefore,  tiiough  it  be  a  crime  of  a  lesa  turpitude,  yet  it  is 
^ually  forbidden,  and  Is  against  the  law  of  nature,  not 
directly,  but  by  interpretation. 

Cff  Uncles  and  Nieces. 

Now  if  the  nearest  of  kin  in  the  collateral  line  were  not 
forUdden  by  a  law  of  nature,  much  less  arfe  they  primely 
milawful  that  are  further  off.  The  ascending  and  descending 
line  cannot  marry,  but  are  forbidden  by  God  in  the  law  of 
nature:  so  mothers-in-law  and  their  hdsband's  children:  and 
brothers  and  sisters  are,  by  the  laws  of  sdl  the  world,  and  for 
very  great  reason,  forbidden,  but  not  by  the  law  of  nature. 
•But,  for  aU  other  degrees  of  kindred,  it  is  unlawfld  for  them 
to  miurrjr  interchangeably,  when  and  where  they  are  forbidden 
by  a  po«thre  law,  but  not  else ;  and  therefore  the  marriages 
of  imcles  and  nieces,  or  aunts  and  nephews,  become  un- 
*faiwffil>  as  the  laws  of  our  superiors  supervening  make  it  so, 
but  was  not  so  from  the  beginning,  and  is  not  so  by  any  hw 
of  Christ. 

In  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans,  it  was  lawful  for  the 
uncle  to  many  the  brother's  daughter,  and  this  continued  by 
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the  space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  day»  t^ 
CHaudias  to  the  reign  of  Constantine,  or  thereabouts:  aad 
though  this  began  among  the  Romans  upon  the  occasion' pf 
Claudius's  marrying  Agrippina,  yet  himself  affirms  (as  Ta- 
citus^ makes  him  to  speak)  *^  Nova  nobis  in  fratnim  filiad 
.conjugia :  sed  aliis  gentibus  solennia,  nee  lege  ulla  prohibita:'' 
.^  Indeed  it  is  new  to  us,  but  to  other  nations  usual  and  lawful:*' 
and  the  newness  of  it  scared  Domitian  so  that  he  refused  it ; 
,and  not  many  did  practise  it ;  only  I  find  that  a  poor  obscure 
libertine,  T.  Alledius  Severus,  did  it,  as  Suetonius  (Claud;  26) 
observes:  but  it  was  made  lawfiil  by  the  civil  law,  and 'al- 
lowed in  the  rules  of  Ulpian ;  and  when  Nerva  had  repealed 
the  law,  Heraclius  reduced  it  again,  and  gave  the  saiDne 
permissions. 

But  that  which  moves  me  more  is,  that  it  was  the  praoli^ 
of  the  Jews,  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  the  council  of  the 
wise  men  to  do  so,  as  Ben  Maimon  the  famous  J^w  reports  >: 
i'Mn  monitis  sapientium  habetur,  ut  in  uxorem  ducat  qius 
.ante  alias,  neptem  ex  sorore,  seu  ex  fratre  neptem,  ju^^ta  id 
quod  dicitur,  h,  carne  tua  ne  te  abscondas :"  and  Joseph^s  do^ 
suppose,  that  when  Abraham  said  of  Sarah,  ^  she  is  iQy  sister, 
ihe  daughter  of  my  father/  the  truth  is,  she  Wa^s  his  father!s 
grandchild,  that  is,  the  daughter  of  Abraham's  brother  :^  JGO^ 
unless  it  had  been  a  known  thing  in  that  nation,  that  Abni'- 
ham's  family  would  not  have  married  their  german^sisters, 
it  could  have  been  no  security  to  Abraham  to  pretend  her 
to  be  so  :  for  she  might  be  his  wife  and  his  sister  too,  unless 
such  marriages  had  been  unlawful  and  rejected.  But  then 
when  Abraham  was  reproved  for  his  lie,  he  helped  the  matter 
out  with  a  device ;  she  was  his  father's  daughter,  that  is, 
by  the  usual  idiom  of  that  family,  the  child;  of  his  fasther 
descending  by  his  brother :  and  Uiis  was  St.  Austin's  ^  opi- 
nion, **  Nam  qui  maxime  propinqui  erant,  solebant  fratr^s^^^t 
sorores  appellari ;"  and  Cicero^  calls  his  cousin.  Luqi^, 
brother ;  so  Lot'  is  called  Abraham's  brother,  though  he^W^ 
but  the  son  of  his  brother  Haran,  just  as  near  as  his  wife 
Sarah  was  to  him,  whom  for  the  like  reason  he  called  sister. 
But  of  this  I  shaH  yet  give  a  further  account.     But  whether 
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l^(iMephus  said  trae  or  ,no^  Abtahiun  ssid  truey  that  is  ciertaaa^ 
either  she  wad  his  half-sister  or  his  brother's  daughter ;  tithes 
of  which  is  forbidden,  in  Levitipus^  and  this  8ufficiently.de* 
ckres  t)iat  they  have  thei;r  unlawfulness. from  a  positive  liaw^ 
not  from  ^ny  law  of  nature.  » 

^,  ;  If  it  were  needfu}  to  instance;in  any  other  great  exdtnples 
of  8u<^  jaaarriagesy  it  were, very  easy  to  do  k..  Amraiu,;  the 
&ther .  of  Moses, . married  his  aunt,,  as  some .  suppose ;  Dio-^ 
mades  and  Iphidamus,  among  die  Gi;eeks^:  married  their 
fnptber's  sisters;  and  Alcinous  took  to  wife  Arete,: his. brcH» 
j^ers  daughter.  Andromeda  was  promised  to  her  uncle 
Phineus.  One  of  the  Herods  married  his  brother's  daughter^ 
imd  yet  was  Qot  (so  far  as  we  find)  reproved  for  it;  andh^  gave 
bjs  own  daughter  to  his  brother  Pherotas ;  and  some  suppose 
ihi^  to  be  the  case  of  Othniel,  in  the  days  and  under. the 
C9nduct.of.Jostiua.  For  the  words  in  the  story  are  these' : 
I'And  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  the  brother  of  Calebs  took 
}t:  and  he, gave  him  Achsah  his  daughter  to  wife:''. but  of 
this  I  shall^ve  a  particular  account:  :for  this  being,  agauost 
|bi9  law  of  Moses  by  which  they  wer^  bound/ was  not  to  be 
supjpo^d  easijiy  to  have  been  done  by. so  pious  persons:  but. 
^ILth^t  I  contend  fpr>  is,  that  it  was  not  unlawful  before  the. 
law  of  Moses  :  against  these  marriages  there  was  no. .''  opus 
scriptum  in  cfordibus/'  no  law  of  nature,  but  they  became 
unlawful  upon  another  account ;  and  therefore  it  was  unlawful 
^Q  i^em  only,  to  whom  that.apcount  was  to  be  reckoned. 

Of  the  Marriage  of  Cousins-German. 

I,  From,  the  premises  it  will  abundantly  follow,  that  no 
person  opght- to  be  affrighted,  with  the  pretences  of  any 
fierce,  and  mispersuaded  .per8on,^that  the  marriage  of  cousin- 
gern\ans,is  agaiast  the  law  of  nature :  and  in  this  case  a  man 
iiee4leaf(t  of  all, to  fear;  for. the  law  of  nature  is  a  kno?m 
|md  eyident  thing,  it  .is  notorious  and  felt,  and  if  any  .man 
^^.ueed  to  betold^.what  is  against  natural  reason^^which 
i§  Ji^emBtlber  out  of  which  all  natural  laws  are  fnuoaed,  he 
Hqjipiy.as  well  have,  peed  to  be  reminded,  when  heus  hungry 
^Jbhirsty.  For  although,  some  persons  have  got  a.  trick:  to 
fO^e  their  jHTOselytes  from  a  practice  to  which  they  have.no 
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mind,  by  teUing  them  it  in  against  the  law  of  nature,  whea 
they  can  prove  it  upon  no  odier  acicount  to  be  unlawful,  so 
making  the  law  of  nature  to  be  a  sanctuary  of  ignorance 
and  an  Artifice  to  serve  their  end,  just  as  the  jpretence  of 
occult  qualities  is  in  natural  philosophy;  yet  concerning  the 
law  of  nature,  it  being  imprinted  in  our  hearts,  explicated  by 
Christianity,  relying  upon  plain,  prime,  natural  reason,  d 
mail  may  a»  much  need  to  be  told  ^hen  himself  does  a  thiiig 
agaihst  his  own  will,  ais  when  he  does  against  his  own  jtasbii 
and  his  owh  nature.  Only  it  is  certain,  that  when  education 
fthd  Out  country  customs  have,  ^om  the  beginning,  poissessed 
our  tmderdtandings  and  6ur  pneictices,  so  that  we  never  saW 
any  other  usage  of  things  or  he&rd  talk  of  any  other,  it 
looks  as  if  it  came  from  nature,  and  were  something  of  het 
estfetblishment :  so  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  *^  does  noi 
eVen  nature  herself  teach,  that  it  id  a  shame  for  a  man  to 
tiireair  16ng  hair?"  that  is,  even  in  nature  there  is  the  signifi- 
'bation  of  some  difference  in  that  matter,  which  custom  hatii 
Established  into  a  law :  but  in  such  cases  as  these,  a  wise  maai 
ean  ea'sily  xlistinguish  Words  from  things,  and  appearance^ 
ftokn  firm  establishm^td.  But  thai:  the  law  of  nature  haJSi 
nothing  to  do  in  the  marriage  of  consins-german,  save  only 
that  she  hath  left  them*  to  their  liberty,  appears  from  all  the 
premises,  which  in  this  inkance,  as  being  further  removed; 
faiust  heeds  conclude  stkx)nger  than  in  their  own. 

But  then,  in  the  next  place,  if  the  inquiry  be  made,  what 
it  is  in  the  judicial  law  of  Moses,  which  is  the  main  of  our 
present  inquiry ;  supposing  the  judicial  law  of  Moses  could, 
inaiiy '6f  its  ihstanbes,  obUge  Chrijltiains,  yet  cotisins-german 
were  stiU  free  to  matry  t  for  I  do  hot  so  ihuch  2A  find  it 
pretended  by  any  one  to  be  there  forbidden,  except  St.  A*ai* 
brosev  who  disputing  fiercely  against  Patemtis  fbf"  mailing 
his  BO^  to  his  grandchild  by  ahother  vei^tei^,  l(!hat  is,  do  as  ^bSt 
young  gehtleman  wais  uncle  to  his  wife,  in  anger -^gaiti]^ 
thai;  says  that  by  the  law  of  GbA  (nkeatiing  in  LeVitidil^ 
couiins-^gelrman  are  forbidden  to  nka):iy>  much  moir'e  -(imytt 
he<>  ohde  and  niece  :  ''  Qui  ^nijn  teviora  astringit,  grtkyitt^ 
non  solvit  s6d  alligat :"  *^  He  that  binds  to  the  less,  does  hot 
untie  tUe  igrdater.''    But  the  event  o^  thiis  is  only  that  St. 

'  S.  Amb.  ep.  66*  ttd  Patenmin. 
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Ambroise  is  by  all  learaedf  men  condemned  for  an  itfuaf^nifta 
punif/tovkoTiHov,  *  a  slip  in  his  memory :'  and  men  ought  to  be 
wary,  lest  great  names  abuse  them  by  opinion  and  mis- 
taken zeal. 

But  the  law  is  this^  Lev.  xviii.  6.  "  None  of  you  shall 
approach  to  any  that  is  near  akin  to  him,  to  uncover  their 
nakedness :  I  am  the  Lord/'    Here  the  questions  use  to  be, . 

1.  What  is  meant  by  '^  none  of  you?" 

2.  What  is  intended  by  '*  near  of  kin  to  you  V* 

:  *'  None  of  you :"  '*  Vir  vir  non  accedet :"  av^^iro^  avB^tot 
in  the:  LXX.  **  A  man,  a  man  shall  not  approach :"  sO  it  if 
in  the  Hebrew:  that  is,  say  the  Rabbins,  Hhe  Jew  and  the 
Gentile  shall  not/  I  shall  not;  contend  for  it,  or  against 
it.  I  suppose  it  may  well  be  admitted,  that  potentially  all 
mankind  was  included,  that  is,  all  who  were  bom  to  Israel-, 
Of  adopted  by  being  proselytes^  were  bound  to  this  law,  Jews 
«nd  Gentiles  too  when  they  became  Jews  in  religion,  but 
that  it  included  others,  that  conversed  not  with  the  nation, 
that  were  strangers  to  their  laws,  is  as  if  w6  should  say  th^ 
.Parthians  were  to  be  judged  by  the  Gallic  laWs,  or  the 
Persians  guided  by  the  Greeks.  But  the  purpose  of  them 
who  would  introduce  this  sense,  is,  that  it  might  be  inti^ 
loftated  that  those  degrees^  here  mentioned,  were  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  nature,  and  consequently  obliging  all  Christen- 
dom :  the  contrary  whereof  beciause  it  appears  from  the  pre- 
mises, I  shall  onty  add,  that  no  nation  of  old  did  observf.  all 
these  laws,  and  that  there  was  never  any  sufficient  .argument 
to  enforce  upon  ns  their  oUigation,  and  beqaus^e  it  vtaat 
needs  remain  to  us  as  it  was  before  the  law,-— if  thi^y  were  i^ 
obliged  then,  nether  are  we.  But  this  I  suppose  ^ymigljA 
be,  and  some  of  them  were  obliged  by  stpeeial  laws  beforf 
4he  collection  and  publication  of  the  body  of  Moses'  Iwff^ 
for  as  die  law  of  Christ  is  a  collection  and  perfect  exp|icar 
tioiv.of  the  latw  of  nature  and  essential  reason :  so  Moses'  lajnf 
was  a  collection  of  all  the  wise  and  prudeBft  laws,  hy  whicb 
God  governed  those  nations  and  those  ages,  which  w^rf 
before  Moses.  Thus  ihe  law  of  the  sabbath  was  one  grcsat 
mewher  'of  this  collective  body  of  ihe  Mosaic  law ;  but  it 
was  given  before  the  solemnities  of  mount  Sinai.  ,  Th^  law 
that  the  brother  should  raise  up  seed  unto  his  brother  who 
died  without  issue,  was  ako  given  to  that  family  before  the 
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publication  of  it  by  Moses,  as  appears  ii\  the  story  of  Judah 
and  Tamar's  quarrel  about  Onan  and  the  rest.  And  thu$L 
also  I  suppose,  that  all  or  most  of  these  laws^  of  marriage 
were  given  to  the  nations  of  the  east  and  souths  descending 
upon  them  by  the  tradition  of  their  forefathers;  from  God 
derived  to  Adam  in  part,  and  m  part  to  Noah^  and  something 
of  it  to  other  patriarchs  and  eminent  persons^  and  at  last  by 
the  commandment  of  God  united  into  a  digest  by  Moses. 

And  upon  this  account  it  is,  that  God  said  that.  *"  the 
Canaanites  had  polluted  themselves  in  all  these  things,  and 
therefore  the  land  did  spew  them  out;'  which  although  it 
cannot  infer,  that  these  laws  did  naturally  oblige,  as  I  have 
already  discoursed^,  yet  that  they  were,  by  some  means  or 
odier,  bound  upon  them,  is  probable  enough,  though  in  this 
aiatter  there  be  no  certainty.  But  in  this  there  is ;  for  that 
all  mankind  was  not  bound  by  all  these  laws  of  consanguinity 
and  affinity,  appears  in  all  the  foregoing  instances :  and  the 
marriages  of  the  patriarchs  must  conclude  theni  to  b^  ai^ 
impipus  as  the  Canaanites  in  theirs,  or  else  that  these  law^ 
did  not  oblige  all  mankind:  and  if  not  from  the  beginnings 
then  not  now :  if  these  laws  were  not  natural,  they  are  not 
Christian,  which  also  will  further  appear  in  the  sequel. « 

2.  But  there  will  be  more  consideration  upon  the  second 
queere,  what  is  meant  by—''  near  of  kin  to  you?" 

Our  English  is  not  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  full  sense 
of  it.  The  Latin  is  something  nearer  to  the  Hebrew,  *'  Vir 
fkon  accedet  ad  propinquitatem  carnis  suae ;"  **  To  the  near- 
ness of  his  flesh,''  ^fo;  oiKsTa  a-apKog,  or  as  other  books,  vpa^ 
WHtTav  (To^KOf,  ^'  ad  domesticam  carnis  susb,''  '^  to  her  that  is 
80  near,  of  kin,  that  they  usually  dwell  in  the  same  house ;" 
that  is,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  or  our 
|iarents'  brothers  and  sisters.  In^  these  cases,  there  being 
ever  the  same  account  of  consanguinity  and  affinity ;  this 
rule  takes  in  all  that  is  there  forbidden.  But  it  is  Ughljr 
observable  that  there  is  great  diifference  between  '  Propinqui ' 
aiid  '  Cognaiti*'  God  never  forbade  to  marry  our  kindrn^d^  but 
he  forbad  to  marry  the  nearness  of  our  flesh.  Which  phrase 
when  we  rightly  understand,  this  whole  question  will  be 
quickly  at  an  end. 

"  8apra,n.  ]4. 
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i  For  '  near  of  kin  *  is  an  indefinite  word,  and  may  signify 
as  uncertainly  as  '  great'  and:  'little'  do:  nothing  of  itself 
determinately,  but  what  you  will  comparatively  to  others : 
and  it  may  be  extended  to  all  generations  of  mankind  where 
any  records  are  kept,  as  among  the  Jews  they  were :  from 
Judah  to  Joseph^  the  espoused  of  the  blessed  Virgin^  froiii 
Benjamin  to  Michal,  from  Levi  to  Heli:  and  thus  it  is  in 
great  proportion  amongst  the  Spaniards  and  Welch,  airdy  in 
all  nations^  in  their  greater  and  more  noble  families.  The 
Welch  do,  to  this  day,  esteem  him  near  of  kib  to  them, 
whom  the  English  do  not :  and  since  we  see  the  prohilntion 
of  marriage  with  kindred  hath  been  extended  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  contracted,  it  is  necessary  that  all  lawgivers  do 
express  .what  is  meant  by  their  indefinite  terms. 
:  «.Hemingius  gives  a  rule  for  this  as  near  as  can  be  drawn' 
from  the  words  and  the  thing.  *'  Propinqiiitas  camis/'  saith 
he,  "  quae  me  sine  intervallo  attingit."  That  is,  "  she  that 
is  next  to  me,  none  intervening  between  the  stock  and  me  *." 
that  is,  the  propinquity  or  nearness  of  my  flesh  above  me  is 
my  mother,  below  me  is  my  daughter,  on  the  side,  is  my  sister, 
this  is  all:  with  thiis  addition,  that  these  are  not  to  be  un- 
covered  for  thy  own  sake ;  thy  own  immediate  relation,  they, 
are:  all  else  which  are  forbidden,  are  forbidden  for  the  sakes 
of :  these :  for  my  mother's  or  my  father's,  my  son's  or  my 
daughter's,  my  brother's  or  my  sister's  sake ;  only  reckon  the 
accounts  b£  affinity  to  be  the  same :  "  Affinitates^namque  cum 
extraneis  novas  pariunt  conjunctiones  hominum,  non  minores 
illis  quae  h  sanguine  veujerunt  :".said  Philb«;  "  AflBhity  makes 
conjunctions^ and  relations  equal  to  those  of  consanguinity :" 
and,  therefore,  thou  must  not  uncover  that  nakedness,  which 
is  thine  own  in.  another  person  of  blood  or  affinity,  or  else  is 
thy  father's  or  thy  mother's,  thy  brother's  or  thy  sister's,  thy 
son's  JOT  thy  daughter's  nakedness.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
pretended  to  be  forbidden  by  virtue  of  these  words,  **near  of 
,  kin,"  or  /'  the  nearness  of  thy  flesh." 
,  And  this  we  find  expressed^^  in  the  case  of  the  high 
priest's  mourning:  ^'  The  high  priest  might  not  be  defiled 
for  the  dead,  among  bis  people,  but  for  his  kin  that  is  near 
linto  him,  he  .may ;"  that  is,  for  his  mother  and  for  his  fatjier^ 

V.  ;  ;.  ?  De  leg.  spetial.  '  Lerit.  xxi,  2,       . 
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atid  for  his  son,  and  for  his  daughter,  and  for  his  brother^  and 
fbr  his  virgin-sister.  This  is  the  '  propinquitas  carnia/  she 
that  is  immediately  born  of  the  same  flesh  that. I  am  born  ofy 
or  she  out  of  whose  flesh  I  am  bom,  or  she  that  is  bom  out 
df  my  fleshy  this  is  *'  near  of  kin."  There  is  no  other  pro;* 
jlinquity  but  these,  all  else  are  removed;  and  when  a  bar. 
does  intervene,  all  the  rest  are  or  may  be  accounted  *  \axk^ 
dk^d/  but  '  not  near  of  kin/  not  the  nearness  of  my  fleftfaj; 
which  only  is  here  forbidden. 

•  Only  this  more:  that  since  the  prime  natural  law  does 
forbid  the  marriage  of  the  ascending  and  descending  line^ 
that  is,  fathers  and  children^  and  so  consequently  and  by  •» 
stronger  reason^  grandchildren^  and  downwards  for  ever  in 
descent;  God  was  pleased  to  set  a^fo^uAa«ii,  ^  a  bar-  and  a 
hedge'round  about  this  tokeepmen  ofF,far  off  from  it,-— that 
if  men  would  be  impious,  they  might  not,  at  first,  come  to 
Ae  highest  step :  and,  therefore,  as  God  placed  the  prohi-* 
Hition  of  brother  and  sister  under>  so  on  the  side  of  it  he 
forbade  the  marriage  of  uncles  and  aunts:  for  they  are  thy 
father's  or  thy  mother's  *  near  kin/  they  are  to  them  the 

*  propinquitas  camis ;'  therefore,  for  the  reverence  of  father 
dnd  mother  the  Jews  were  biddeik  to  keep  ofi*  one  step  more ; 
for  the  last  step  of  lawful  is  soon  passed  over  into  the  first 
dtep  of  unlawfiil,  and  therefore  God  was  pleased  to  set  tfaeofr 
fbrther  dfF.  And  the  Christian  divines  and  lawyers^  well 
fiAde^tanding  this,  express 'the  prohibition  to  this  sense  f 
tflat  uncles  and  aunts  are  not  to  be  ^snarried,  because  they 
Are  '  Idco  parentis,'  they  are  '  quasi  parentes,'  ima^s  oi 
fathers  and  mothers,  for  the  reverence  of  which,  the  .mar-^ 
lAkgib  of  bur  uncles  and  aunts  respectively  are  forbiddea*. 
This  is  just  as  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  to  make  an 
inmge ;  which  thing  could  not  have  any  moral  or  datura! 
6bliqnity;  but  it  was  set  as  a  w^o^uhaaA,  '  a  gua^d  and  ft 
iredge^  f o  keep  Ihem  off  from  worshipping  them.  The  case 
is  the  same  here :  for  the  Jews  were  as  apt  to  comply  with 
(tie  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  in  their  incestuous  mixtures, 
a^  in  their  idolatrous  worshippings ;  but,  therefore,  die 
hedges  were  placed  before  them  both.  Bat  half  sm  eye 
jA^y  dee  the  different  accounts^  upon  wbich^  in  this  place^ 
there  was  passed  an  equal  prohibition. 

But  besides  al]  tlus^  what  better  determination  can  we 
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hare  of  these  lodefinite  vfor^U  of  '  near  of  km'  or/  tb§ 
Bearaess  of  thy  flesh/  {fpr  those  are  the  wo^ds  in  tl^f 
Hebrew,  so  they  are  tp  be  rendered),  (Jxai^  the  exprei|s  p9,|^X 
ticulars  made  by  >  God  hiipself  Iq  th^t^  very  plape;  i^heirg 
none  are  reckoned  in  the  equal  collateral  line,  but  jbroth^fi 
and  sisters,  and  their  'affipes'  or  *  allies/  their  h):|s1;^nd|9 
and  wives  respectively;  nonje  in  the  jun^qual  collateral  lin^, 
but  unclei^  and  aunts  and  their  allies  ;^  jn  the  ascending 
and  descending  line,  fathers  and  mothers,  their  cbil^lr^n 
and  their  grandch^dren  with  ^heir  allies;  in  all  whic^ji  ^^F^ 
is  nothing  at  all  that  cppq^t^s  cousins-german,  neither  jogoq 
any  thing  of  thi9  acqoun^  (^n  they  ,bf  supposed  to  ]t>^  fjFt 
bidden,  or  to  be  .' jthe  ne^n^ess  of  pur  flesh/ 

But  if  any  scrupu^us  person  shall  inquire  fu^her,  a^ 
suspect  thajt  some  degreiep  pr  persons  a^ri^  forbidden  tp  marry 
that  are  not  here  expresp^,  hut  included  I^y  si  pj^ty^  of 
reason,  as  it  happens  in  another  ii\stance:  fp^, it  is  not  .fo;r: 
bidden  to  marry  our  .mother's  brother's  wif§;  but  bepsi^sf 
here  it  is  made  unlawful  to  m^rry  father's  brojther's  wijT^, 
it  is  to  be  concluded  also  fpr  the  other,  there  being  th$ 
same  degree  and  the  same  reason. 

-  I  answer  to  this  by  parts;  1.  It  is  yery  likely  ,that  it  i§ 
so  intended,  that  in  equal  cases  there  is  an  equal  prphi^ 
bition ;  but  it  cannot  jcertainly  be  concluded  jand  relipd  upop 
that  it  is  sOi  1.  Because  uppn  this  account  cases  of  fear 
and  scruple  might  very  much  "be  multiplied  to  no  purpose. 
For  I  remember,  that  Fagius  reqkons,  put  of  the  booksj  of 
^e  Rabbins,  twenty  persons  forbidden  to  m^irry,  Y'^^iph  y^ 
are  not  reckoned  in  Leviticus.  2.  Becaus^  of  th^  rule  of 
rthe  law*,  *'  Quod  lege  prohibitoria  non  ve.ti]b^n  est,  per^iis- 
«um  intelligUur :"  '*  In  negative  precepts  that  Y^hiph  is  piQjt 
forbidden,  is  presumed  to  be  allowed."  And  to  add  more 
out  of  fear  is  either  to  b6  wiser  than  the  lawgiver;  or  to 
suspect  him  to,  be  apt  to  quarrel  by  unknowi^  mes^sufes,  and 
secret  rules,  of  interpretation.  3.  Becausp  I  find,  that, 
•amongst  wise  nations,  the  same  degree  dp^s  not  ^ways 
•admit  the. same  prohibition.  To  ma^ry  my  father's  sister 
was  forbidden,  and  it  was  not  forbidden  to  maiTy  m^  )bro- 
;ther's  daughter,  hut  it  was  sometimes  prj^ct^siQd  amongst 

...         ■  L.  Mutiis  43.  D*  d(e  pnjciif.     ^ 
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the  Hebrews ;  and  they  give  this  reason  for  it ;  because 
^oung  men,  daily  frequenting  the  houses  of  their  grand- 
fiithers  and  grandmothers,  converse  with  their  aunts,  aad 
*|pre  therefore  forbidden  to  marry,  lest  such  conversation 
aboulcl  become  their  snare :  but  to  the  houses  of  their  brer- 
thren  their  address  is  not  so  frequent,  their  conversation 
more  s^arate,  and  their  interest  and'  expectations  less,  aw 
therefore  tp  marry  flie  daughters  of  their  brother  might  with 
more  safety  be  permitted,  because  there  is  less  temptation* 
Thus  by  the  laws  given  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  the  Jews 
observe,  that  it  was  permitted  to  marry  the  sister  by  the 
ikther's  side,  but  not  our  sister  by  the  mother.  It  was 
Abraham's  case;  for  as  Saidus  Batricides,  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  about  seven  hundred  years  since,  in  his  Eccle- 
siastical Annals,  tells  out  of  the  monuments  of  the  east : 
"  Terah  begat  Abraham  of- his  first  wife  Jona;  and/ she 
being  dead,  he  married  Tehevitha,  and  of  her  begat  Sarah,-— 
Abraham's  wife:  and  this  is  it  which  he  said,  '  she  is  the 
daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother  :*** 
From  whence  they  suppose  this  not  to  be  permitted,  and 
that  the  other  was ;  for  so  R.  Jarchi  glosses  those  words  of 
Abraham  now  quoted:  *'  Quohiam  inter  gehtes  ratio  consan- 
guinitatis  paternee  neutiquam  habebatur:"  '^  Because  among 
the  Gentiles''  (meaning,  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  law 
given  to  Noah),  *'  there  was  little  or  no  account-  made  of 
kindred  by  the  fether's  side  in  the  matter  of  marriages."  »  So. 
amongst  the  Romans,  after  the  time  of  Claudius,  it  was  peFp- 
mitted  to  marry  the  brother's  daughter,  but  not  the  sister's 
daughter,  as  apjpears  in  thie  rules  of  iTlpian;  but  the  reason 
of  this.  pa.rficular  instance,  I  confess,  I  cannot  lea:rn*;  I  only 
observed  it  to  this  purpose,  that^  amongst  wise  nations,  the 
same  degree  hath  not  the  same  prohibition. 

"But  I  am  wilting  enough  to'admit  it  with  these  cautionsv 
1.  T?hat  there  be  not  only  the  same  degree,  but  the  same 
reason :  for  as  Ulpian  well  observes  in  his  rules :  "  In  quarto 
(grftjiu)  permittitur  (connubium)  extra  eas  personas,  quas  pa?- 
rentUm  liberoriimque  lotfum  habent  :•'  therefore,  says  he,  they 
add  that  the  great  aunt  by  the  father's  and  by  the  mother!s 
side,  atid  the  sister's  niece;  may  riot  be  married,  ''Quamvis 
quarto  gradu  sint,"  "  although  they  are  in  the  fourth  de- 
gree :"  because  the  prohibition  is  not  always  for  the  near- 
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rieis  or  for  the  degree^  but  for  the  proper  reasoa ;  and  if  you 
6imli  suppose  a  woman  to  live  Ito  see  six  generatiohs  of  h^ 
Iktie,  yet  it  is  imlai^ful  for  her  to  marry!  that  sixth  degree 
6(  nephews^  and  not  unlawful  to  marry  the  first' de^ee  of 
cditiins. 

-  2.  In  the  des^^nding  line,  the  case  is  otherwise,  than  in 
ilti€  eqiml  line.  Here  the'fuHher  off  the  persons  are^  the  less 
rtasbn  still  there  is  they  should  be  forbidden:  hot. in  the 
d^seetidttrg  line^  the  further  the  persons  are  removed^  tibi 
gi^ater  cause  there  is  they  shotdd  be  forbidden:  thierefori^; 
Ibeire  is  no  comparison  between  the  cc^hation  of  uncfcs  and 
Ufeir  lii^^cesy  and  the  cognation  of  cousins  in  the  equal  lines : 
because  £he  reilison  distinguishes  them,  not  the  kiixdred  or 
neaamesS'to  the  common  parent. 

•  3.  It  is  true  which  is  affirmed  in  the  law, /*  Iti  pari.cogna- 
tionis  gradu,  par  idemque  jus  statuatur:"  *' When>the  cbgnar 
tion  is  the  same,  the  law  is  so  too ;"  that  is,  if  it  be  measured 
in  the  same  kind  of  cognation :  ascending  compared  to  ascaidr 
ing,  equal -coUatei^l  to  equal  collateral,  unequal  to.  uqeqtial ; 
fat  when  the  comparison  is  of  things  in  the  same  order>  then 
not  only  the  degree  but  the  reason  is  most  commonly  the 
same  too,  and  that  is  principally  to  be  regarded. 
:  ^  But  though  I  am  willing  enough  to  admit  this  rule  with 
these  6autions,  yet  many  others  will  not,  nor  think  it  reason- 
able- that  any  thing  should  be  supposed  to  be  forbidden  in 
the  Levitical  law,  but  what  is  there  set  dowi^,  excepts  tig  the 
descent  of  children,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  preraricate 
beyond' the  degrees  forbidden  expressly,  if  a  man 'had  a  mind 
to  it ;  and  it  was  never  heard  of,  that  a  mairriage  was  thought 
of  between  a  woman  and  her  great-rgrandfather  r  and  Ibey 
gire\  this  reason  why  they  limit  themselves  to  the  degrees 
expressed.  Because  unless  God  had  intended  there  a  perfect 
enumeration  of  all  the  persons  forbidden'  to  contract  mar^ 
riages  mutually,  it  cannot  be  imagined  why  he  should  be 
pleaited  to  repeat  some  .degrees  twice  which  are  equally  for- 
biddenih  the  several  instances':  for  if  the  parity  of  cognatiob 
were  to  be  the  measure,  then  those  degrees,  which  iii:B>1^ii»6 
repeated,  mighty  without  such  repetition,  have  better. bieea 
reduced  to  the  rule,  under  which  they  were  sufficiently  pro- 
hibited. . 

2.  But  whether  it  be,  or  be  not  so,  yet  it  can  no  way 
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reach  to  the  case  of  cousins-german :  for  there  is,  ia  Leyilir 
CHS,  no  degree  equally  near  that  is  forbidden,  excep|^  of  sUeH 
persons  which  are  in  the  place  of  parents,  who  aj e  poolf  ibit^d 
upon  another  account.  .  ^     r 

But  that  which  ought  to  put  it  past  all  question  that  $bo 
marriage  of  cousins-german  was  not  prohibited  by  the  Ifevi- 
tical  law,  either  expressly  or  by  consequence  and  p^ty  0f 
reason,  is  this:  because  it  was  practised  by  holy  men,.]l>ot)| 
before  and  after  the  law,  and  so  ordered  to  be  done  by  Qq4 
himiself.  In  the  law,  there  are  no  words  against  it,  no  reacf<^^ 
iigainst  it  expressed  or  intimated  in  a  parity  of  prohibitioA 
giyen  to  something  else ;  and  it  was  frequently  practised 
amongst  persons  of  a  known  religion,  and  was,  by  God,  gi!reil 
in  command  to  some  persons  to  do  it;  therefore,  nothing 
is  niore  certainly  warranted,  excepting  only  express  .Q0m- 
^mandments.  .  .< 

The  particulars  I  relate  to  in  Scriptures  are  the^s;  Jacob 
married  his  cousin-german  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  his  uticte 
Laban.  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses,  begat  him  of /hfll 
cousin-german  Jochabed.  That  she  was  his  aunt  is  oomt 
monly  supposed,  but  the  LXX.  and  the  vulgar  Latin  vfipcmt 
her  to  be  his  aunt's  daughter,  though  by  tixe  style  of  jbhft 
Hebrews,  she  was  called  his  aunt:  just  as  Hanameel  is 
called  in  some  books  the  unde  of  the  prophet  Jeremy  \  wbw 
he  was  really  his  uncle's  son ;  and  so  the  vulgar  Latin  Bibles 
read  it;  and  Lot  was  called  '  brother'  by  Abraham,  when  h# 
was  his  brother's  son.  Caleb  having  promised  his  daughter 
Achsah  to  him,  that  should  take  Ejrjath  Siepher,  she  fell  to 
Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  brother ;  so  Pagnin^  and 
Arias  Montanus  read  it,  ^'  filio  Kenaz  fratris  Caleb,"  meant 
ing  Kenaz  to  be  Caleb's  brother :  so  that  Othniel  and  Acbsab 
were  brother's  children ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  Ithat  Oth-r 
niei  was  Caleb's  brother,  and  so  was  uncle  to  Achsah;  £>r 
that  being  forbidden  in  the  law  of  Moses,  under  which 
Othniel  and  Achsah  Uved,  was  not  a  thing  so  Ukely  to  h^ 
done,  and  consented  to  by  Caleb;  as  I  have  already  ^  noted* 

JBiut  the  matter  was  made  more  notorious  in  the  case  of 
Zelophehad's  daughters'*;  who,  because  they  were  heiresses^ 


»  £xod.  vi.  20.  ^  Jer.  xxxii.  i^. 

«  N.  33,  ^  N.  36. 
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wej;^  pommanded  to  marry  their  kindred ;  and  they  married 
tb^^r  father's  brpther'a  ^oiis.  This  was  a  special  case,  but 
th<9refore  it  was  a  special  command;  and  what  w^s,  in  aU 
cases,  lawful,  was  made,  in  this  case,  necessary.  For  if  the 
yeoman' was  an  heiress,  she  was  to  pleasure  her  owu^  family 
rather  .than  strangei^s.  And  this  was  not  only  amongst  the 
Jfe^s^ibut  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  as  appears  by  that 
of  tb^  comedy  %— 


^r- 


r  -  -' 


Lex  est  ut '  orbs,  qni  sint  genere  proxnmi, 

lis  nxibaht,*  et*  illos  dbcere'  eadem  hsec  lex  jobet. 


If  the  woman  was  without  children  (add  also)  and  without 
ft.  father,  that  is,  if  her  faJkher  be  dead,-r-^the  next  of  kindred 
WAS  ;bound  to  marry  her :  and,  therefore,  when  ^schylusf 
4iull»  the  marriage  of  certain  cousins^german  >iEHT^a  Sv^efjug 
$ify^y  "  marriages  which  the  Jaw  forbids,"  and  affirms  fuouvE<r6ea 
ari6V9f^  *  the  family  is  stained  by  it,'— -the  scholiast  adds,  that 
therefore  '  these  marriages  are  unlawful,  because  the  fathers 
Wiere  aliye;'  and.  so  it  was  not  unlawful  upon  the  stock  of 
kindred;  but  because  the  maid  was  kvutTcinfTiq,  an  'heiress/ 
and:might  not  marry  without  her  father's  leave.  This  woman 
was  called  among  the  Greeks  smiuta^ouiinif  *  a  woman  deter^^ 
lained  by  law,'  and  already  judged  to  such  a  marriage; 
war^oilxos,  and  hclnM^ou  or  k7CiH>ai(iiTiiy  and  to  them  that  were 
#0,  iit  was  not  free  to  marry  any  .one ;  they  must  marry  their 
Jwndred;— 

'      Hie  mens  amicus  illi  genere  est  proxnmnsy 
Hnfc  leges  cognnt  nubcre  banc —^ — : — « 

And  we  find,  in  the  old  civil  law,  that  one  Cassia  was  de-^ 
laiared  inheritrix  upon  condition,  ^^  Si  consobrino  nupsisset**  :'T 
!*.if  fihe  did  marry  her  cousin-german :"  and  Papinian^  af* 
ficms,  '^  conditionem  illam,  si  consobrinam  duxeris,  heeredi-* 
.tatis  institutioni  utiliter  adjici  posse ;"  it  is  a  legal  and  a  fair 
condition,  and  may  be  the  limit  of  an  inheritance,  that  the 
Imiress  be  bound  to  m^rry  her  cousia-german.  And.  this  io 
Aome  measure  was  the  case  6f  Ruth*^,  whom  Boaz,  greatr 

'  «  Tefent.  Phonn.  act.  i.  se.  2.  75.  Bipont.  p.  143. 
'      f  ixff .  38.  Bntler,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  '  ^  Adelphi.  iv.  5, 17.    - 

^  Lib.  ii.  C.  de  instit  et  subst. 
*  Lib.  xxiii.  et  xxiv.  D.  de  dlu  nuptiM'Vm.  ^  Ruth,  iii.  12. 
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gmndfa^OT  'to  king  David,  did  many  by  the  right  of  a 
kinsman.  '^^  Now  it  is  tme/'  saith  he,  '*  that  I  am  thy  nei^ 
kinsma^iy  howbeit  there  is  a  kinsman  nearer  dian  I :''  whick 
kio^man^  because  he  refused  to  many  Ruth,  Bbaz  took  her 
toiwife/and'she  became,  a  mother  in  the  line  of  the  Messias^ 
for  Christ  came  out  of  her  loins  according  to  the  flesh.  • 
.  into*  which  line  because  this  argument  hath  led*  me,.  I 
off^r  it  to  consideration  as  the  last  and  greatest  example-  of 
'  the  lawfulness  and  holiness  of  such  marriages  under  the  law 
of  Moses^  aoid  as  ^  warr^.ty  to  all  ages  of  the  Christians; 
'the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  most  blessed 
■  JBaadoiir,  was  married  tp  hercouMn-german,*— as  was  supposed 
upon  this  reasoa;.ibr  her  husband  Joseph  was  the  «(ni  of 
Heli;  saith  .St.  Luke';  that, is,  the  legal  son  of  Hell;  for 
Jicob  begat  him,  saith  St.  Matthew.  Now  Heli  and -Jacob 
were  bcethren,  the  sons  of  Matthat,  who  was  grandfilt]l^r  to 
Joseph  and  Mary;  for.  unless,  by  the  cognation  of  Jojie^^ 
and iMary,  the  sah^e  genealogy  ha4  served  for.them'botl^ 
the:  reckoning,  of  .the.  genealogy  of  Joseph'  could  not  havf 
'proved. Jesus  to  ha^e. descended  from  David.  But  if  tiiis 
instance  should  fail,  and  that  their  consanguinity  (for  -they 
wete' cousins)  did  stand  at  further  distances ;  yet  there  are 
lexamples,  and  reasons,  and,  authentic  precedents,  already 
reckoned,  enow  to  warrant  us  in  this  inquiry.  .  ..    ,     * 

•  By. 'all  which  it  appears,  what  was  the  state  of  thes^ 
marriages  under  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  yet  all  the  scmpla^ 
at  which  weak  persons  start  or  stumble,  is  derived  from  that 
sanction  in  Leviticus :  which,  in  despite  of  all  reason,  and  all 
precedents,  and  all  observations  whatsoever,  they  will  needs 
suppose  to  be  a  natural  and  moral  law,  so  making  eleveA 
commandments :  for  certain  it  is,  that  the  ten  commandments 
was 'to  the  Jews  the  sum- of  their  moral  law :  in  which,  since 
some  things  that  were  ceremonial  were  inserted,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any.  thing  that  was  moral,  should  be  o&fldlt64. 
In  the  ten  words,  of  Moses,  Uiere  was  nothing  less  than  their 
whole;  moral  law, .  though  something  more  there  was :  bttt 
this. of. forbidding. XQ^usins  to. marry  was  no  where  put.  .If  k 
had  been  put  in  Leviticus,  it  was  but  national  and  temporary ; 
for  I  have  proved  ^t  was  not, against  the  law  of  .n«^ture«  which 

,    '  •  •   • 

•         .  J  Luke,  iii.  $5. 
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^linitted' nearer  relatives  than  cousinS'-germaTi  to  msiVfy:  J. 
tove  also  proved  that  the  sanction  of  Moses,  did  only  oWg/^ 
9ewB  and  proselytes :  that  if  they  had  obliged  all,  yet  cousiixh 
german  are  not  there  expressly  forbidden, — and  if  they.tbe  not 
there  expressly  forbidden,  they  are  not  forbidden  at  ^U ;  but 
in  case  that  other  degrees  of  equal  distance  and  reason:  w^^ 
there  forbidden,  though  not  expressed,  y^t  this  of  cousins-* 
gertnan  is;  not,  by  any  consequence  or  intimation  of  that^ 
Ibrbidden,  because*  no  degree  is  there  forbidden  which  cab 
involve  this,' but  it  hath  a  speciid  case  of  its  own,  in  whicii 
this  is  not  at  all  concerned,  and  all  this  I  strengdiened  witih 
examples  greatei' than  all  exception. 

;'  It  r^ains  now  that  we  descend  to  the  Christian  law,  and 
inquire,  whether  our  great  master  and  lawgiver,  Jesrus  Christ, 
liath  forbidden  coiisins-german  to  marry?  But  this  is  soon 
fit  an  end;  for  Christ  spake  nothing  at  all  cbncei^ning zxusurf- 
rfage  but  one  sentence  which  reduced  it  ta  the  first  state  of 
nature,  save  only  that  he  left  us,  in  all  things,  bound  by:  the 
iaws  of  nations  and' our  just  superiors,  of  which  twalast  I 
'l/hall  give  account  in  the  following  periods.  But  of  that 
which  Christ  said,  the  sum  is  this  oidy :  ''  For  this  cause 
ilhall  a  man  leave  faliher  and  mother  and  cleave  to  bis  wife, 
ttnd  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh/'  By  which  words  he  did 
estabiish  eJi  that  was  natural  and  moral  in  this  affitir.'  '^  A 
liito;  shall  leisve  father  and  mother  r^—>- by  these  words  are 
iforibidden  the '  marriage  of  parents  and  children.  **  He  sbaH 
t^leav^  to  his  wife  :"— by  this  is  'forbidden  '  concidbitiis  liias- 
eidorum.''  '*  His  wife:'' — by  this  is  forbidden  adultery  or 
■the  lying  with  another  man's  wife,  and  extra*-nuptial  pcdlii- 
"tioas.  '*  Erunt  duo,"—"  they  two :" — by  that  is  Ibrbidden 
^polygatny/  "  In  camem  unam,"— "  shall  be  one  ^sh :"  — 
1^  this  is  forbidden  bestiality,  or  the  abuse  of  '  cwtti  alteha/ 
"the  flesh  of  several  species ;  which  are  all  the  unlawful  and 
imnatural  lusts  forbidden  by  God  m  the  law  of  nature,  and 
that  which  was  afterwards  given  to  all  mankind,  and  inserted 
in  the  Levitical  law  as  the  consummatic^n  and  main  design  of 
the  other  prohibitions,  which  were  but  like  hedges  and  outer 
guards  to  these. 

There  is  in  the  New  Testament  only,  one  law  more  which 
can  relate  to  this  question  of  marriages :  "  Provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  aH  men :"  and  "  Follow  after  tbii^ 
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which  are  of  good  report  f  that  is^  wKatsoever  ib  tUffms^ 
public  honesty,  the  law  of  nations,  the  common  stoai'  of 
mankind,  that  is  not  to  be  done  by  Christians,  though  of.thb 
instance  there  be  no  special  prohibition  in  the  laws  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  Modestinus  the  lawyer  said  well,  "  In  naptiii 
tioA  solum  quod  liceat,  sed  etiam  quod  honestum  sit,  seoiper 
est  respiciendum."  Concerning  which,  lest  there  be  k  diistsikt 
in  it,  I  pretnise  this  caution  in  general^  that  we  do  not  ttfi^ 
Iklse  or  weak  estimates  of  public  fame  and  honesty.   Nothin^i 
but  the  laws  of  God  and  men,  or  the  universal,  sentence- oF\ 
that  part  of  mankind  With  whom  we  any  ways  converse,'  is 
the  measure  of  public  honesty.    Thus  for  a  bishop  to'  ride  « 
Imnting  in  his  pontificals,  or  for  a  priest  to  keep  an  alehriuse, 
iis  against  public  hoiiesty:  Of  the  same  nature  are,  fcr-a 
womsoi  to  paint  her  face,  or  to  go  in  man's  apparel.     GWI^ 
when  a  thing  is  disputed  on  both  sides  by  good  and  leffmed 
Inen,  to  do  either  is  not  against  public  honesty  :-^that  H^ 
eettain  rule ;  for  when  a  thing  is  called  good  and  honest  i% 
Wise  and  good  men,  the  question  is  divided,  and  therefore 
tcannot  be  united  against  either  of  them.    Upon  this  accotnM;  i 
St.  Paul  reproved  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  because  he  \stsAj 
.done  a  fact  which  was  not  so  much  as  named,  that  4 
approved  amongst  the  Gentiles,  that  '^  one  should  have  Vk 
Ikdier^s  wife."    Caracalla  indeed  did  it  afterwards;  anil  it 
was,  before  his  time,  done  in  the  family  of  .Seleucus;^at 
Ithese  were  insolent  examples,  ever  disallowed  by  the  Roitfaiiil 
•and  all  the  nations  within  their  circuit :  and  consequentiijfr  the 
Greeks  had,  long  before  St.  Paul's  time,  been  mote  restralaed 
in  their  too  great  licentiousness  of  marriages.    And  whefa  ih% 
Wstom  Of  this  thing  had  procured  a  license  for  it  amdilgst 
the  Scots,  St.  Mai^ret,  wife  to  Malcolm  III.  their  king^^d 
reduce  the  contrary  law  of  nations,  and  forbade  a  son  to  mli%^ 
fcfs  father**  wife,  or  a  brother  to  marry  his  brother's  widbw.% 

Beyond  this  the  New  Testament  having  nothmg,  if  we** 
^dticethis  to  the  present  question,  we  must  consider  wb^far 
the  marriage  of  cousms-german  be  against  public  honeisti^  m 
good  report,  that  is,  whether  it  be  condemned  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  prevailing  sentences  or  practice  of  Wise  men. 

Concerning  this,  I  find  that  Plutarch,  speaking  'of  the 
ancient  laws  and  usages  of  the  Romans  in  marrying  dieir 
kindred/ says,  It  was  a  practice  before  it  was  a  law:  and 
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ihptid  happened  to  bfe  a  case  of  a  good  hiah  who  h^  a  great 
adi^tage  by  marrying  his  cqusin-german :  iipon  occisioii 
of  triiidi  the  people  made  a  law  that  it  should  be  permitted 
to  any  one  to  do  it^  4^fipicrifU9o$  miriv  b^sTvm  yof^stv  axfis  dafs^inui^ 
rici^.&varefd)  HeMuxia-Bcu.  Now  thia  wds  very  ancient;  and 
beilire  this  law  for  it  I  fidd  no  law  against  it ;  only  if  Clauditiil 
in/ Tacitus  said  true,  they  were  '  diti  ignorata/  no  notice  of 
^liemi  or  but  seldom  exaihpl^s;  Conderiiiiig  which  discourse, 
iftough  men  are  pleased  to  talk  as  series  their  turns,  yet  it  is 
Very  cektain  that  the  elder  the  times  were,  the  more  liberty 
there  was  of  marrying  their  kindred.  However,  there  was  ai^ 
neatly  law  for  it  and  none  against  it,  that  I  find ;  and  when  it 
began  to  foe  considered^  '*  tempore  addito  percrebuerunt,^' 
•said  jacitus", ''  they  in  time  grew  freiquent.'*  In  the  oration 
of  Sp.  Ligustinus%  in  Livy,  there  is  this  clause,  '*  Pateir  tnihi 
ksorem  fratris-  sui  filiam.  dedit  :"-^'^  My  father  gaviB  me  to 
•wife  his  own  brother's  daughter  :"-^  and  Quintilian,  mourns 
4|^  for  the  immature  death  of  his  son,  affirms  that  '  he  was 
.iedigned  to  be  son-in-law  to  his  uncle/  So  Cicero «  sayft 
idi^t  his  sister  married  Melinus,  his  cousin-gelrman :  and 
S  Augustus  Ceesar  gave  his  daikghter  Julia  to  Marcellus,  thie 
>^^  of  his  sister  Octavia.  The  brave  Brutus,  who  wa;s  the 
eample  of  ^  rare  moral  man  and  a^  noble  patriot,  was  married 
to  Portia,  the  daughter  ^his  wife's  uncle,  Cato;  and  that 
incomparable  prince,  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  philosopher  and 
^mp^ror,  was  married  iko  bis  nearest  cottsiti,  Annia  Faustina; 
die  was  his  cousin-german.  But  thus  it  was  at  the  begin- 
nings and  ditiB  it  was  at  'the  ending  of  the  Roman  state  and 
empire.  At  the  beginning ;  the  tw6  daughters  of  Servii]^ 
TuUitis  were  married  to  their  -cousihs-gehnan,  Lucius  fihd 
An^s,  the  nephews  6t  Prisciis  Tarquinius.  Livy '  indeed 
sa]f|i,  it  was  not  certain  whether  these  yOung  gentlemen  were 
uiRdes^  or  cousins-gernMm  to  their  wives ;  that  is,  whether 
liii^yi  were  sons  or  n^pfa^Ws  to  Tarqitinius  Priscus  ;  but 
-Dionysins  Halioamassetii^  ooiitends  earnestly  that  they  were 
-nephews.  Toward  the  declination  of  the  Roman  jperiod  and 
state,  we  find  that  Constatiti'us,  the  emperor,  gave  his  sii^ter 
to  her  cousin,  Julianus. 

.  *     ■  t   *     ■ 

,  t  •  ■  •        ■ 

^ ,  Annal.  xii.  c.  6.    Ruperti,  p.  293.  . 

B  Lib.  ii.  c.  34.    Rnperti,  vol.  iv.  p.  79. 

^  Pro  Claentioi  c.  5.    WeUel,  p.  49.         '  Lib.  i.  c.  46. 
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lliiese)  and  all  the  foregoing  examples  of  the  wisest,  of 
the  J  best,  of  the  most  holy  persons,  pi0itriarchs,*and  king8> 
ooOBuls  and  philosophers,  lawgivers  and  saints;  the  practice 
fiiid .  customs  of  the  greatest  and  most  civil  nations,  are 
infinitely  sufficient  to  dash  in  pieces  this  weak  pretence 
(if  any  should  make  use  of  it),  that  the  marriage  of  coeusins^ 
germJan  is  against  public  honesty,  and  so  consequently  not 
.of  good  report :: for  that. which  God  never  forbade,  but  some- 
tinpies  di^  actually:  command,— which  the  patriarchs  did  prac* 
tiie,-T-which«  the. church  of  the  Jews  never  scrupled  at>  but 
always  .wer?  ^accustomed  to  it, — which  wise  men  and  good 
m^n  have  done  without  reproof, — which  was  admitted;l)y'the 
ipcw  of  jiations>-f-and  is  no  where  contradicted  in  Scriptnr^, 
which  records  inany  authentic  precedents  of  such  manriagjes,— r 
ill  rail,  reason,  ought  to  be  of  good  report.  And  '(^rtaanly 
notiiing  hath  dpne  dishonour  and  so  lessened  the  fame  and 
^odiQpinion  of  such  marriages,  as  the  very  making  a  que»- 
ftion.  concerning  its.  lawfulness,  and  making  a  scruple  even 
:aftQr  the  .question,  is  weir  determined.  To  be  suspected, 
ll^sens  the  fame  of  any  man  or  any  thing.  The  doing  justide 
^tQithis  article  will  do  it  reputation  enough.  . . 

:,:  :  If  we  now, shall  inquire  how  the  civil  law  of  the. Romans 
;C^d  determine  of  these  marriages,  we  shall  be  helped  much 
.in  the  cure  of  the  former  fear.  .  For  if  the  law  of  the  Romans 
;allowed  it,  that  law  which  had  so  many  brave  and  wise  coni- 
:ppsers,  and  which  so  many  nations  allowed  of  and  practised, 
.and  still  do  in  very  many  kingdoms  and  republics^  W(E;,haye 
no,  reason  to  .think  it  can  be  of  ill  report.  '  But  concerniag 
;this  the  matter  is.  not  very  disputable,  it  is  notorious^that 
iihe  pivil  law  did  allow  it^.  .Paulus  the  lawyer  said'; 5J Si 
nepotem  ex  filio  et  neptengi  ex  altero  filio  in  potestate  habeam, 
Buptias  inter  eos  me  solo  autore  contrahi  posse  Pompjolnius 
scr^bit,  et  verum  est:*'  and  Antoninus  the  emperor  said, 
".  Non  videri  potest  sub  specie  turpium  nuptiarum  viduitaton 
.l^linduidsse,  cum  te  fiUo  sororis  suae  consobrino  tuo,  p^|||JK- 
biU  consilioji  ma^rimoniojungere  voluerit :"  I  need  in  thii^  ffny 
oio  m9re.  J  It  .wa3  alv^ays  permitted  in  the  Greek  and.i(omi«i 

4  lib.  i.  Met  duorum  inst.  de  napt.  lib.  iii.  et  lib.  nou  solWB.  sect.  i. 
1^.  de  rittt.Mp.  lib.  C.  de  instit.  et  subftt. 

r  Lib.  ti  Nepot.  iii.  p.  de  rit.  niipt.  Lib.  conditiQni.  ii.  C.  de  iutitirt. 
«tMd^t.  
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laws,  till  the  time  of  Theo3osius,  who' bising  overruled 
St.  Ambrose,  fo'rb^tde  it  by  an  express  law ;  "tan  turn  puddn 

tribuehs  continentiee;  ut  consobrinorutn  nuptias  vetoerit  tafii- 

...  .  ^  ■       ■  •  *■• 

quam  sororum,"  said  Aurelias  Victor;  he  thought 'it  more 
nice  and  modest  if  he  should  enlarge  the  laws,  and  restrStiti 
wh^t  was  not  restrained  before :  but  in  this  as  it  arose  sud- 
denly, so  as  suddenly  it  was  extinguished ;  for  it  was  abrogate 
by  Arcadius'and  Honorius's  sons,  whose  constitution  to- tfiis 
purpose  is  in  Justinian",  in  which  these  words  are  remarkable, 
'^  RevoiMBita  prisci  juris  autoritate^  restinctisque  calumniariim 
fomentis^  matrimonium  inter  consobrinos  habeatur :"  '*  The 
law  that  forbade  them  was  occasioned  and  fomented  by  ca- 
li!imriies;  which  being  dispersed^  the  authority  of  the  ande'nt 
lawai^as  recalled." 

This  I  am  to  admonish;  that  in  the  Theodosian  code  the 
law  of  these  emperors  seems  to  say  otherwise,  as  is  to  be 
seen  und^r  the  title  of  Si  nuptiee  ex  rescript,  petant:  et  d6 
ii^icesti^  nuptiis.  But  the  forgery  is  notorious  enough.  For 
when  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  had  commanded  his  subject 
Atriiiius  the  lawyer  to  make  a  breviary  of  the  code,  he  fitted 
thb6<g  laws  to  the  customs  of  his  own  country,  and  so  abused 
the  laws  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  as  appears  plainly 'bjf' 
comparing  those  constitutions  which  passed  under  the  finge^ 
of  Arrianus,  with  those  which  under  the  same  rubrics  are  in  the 
code  of  Justinian.  For  in  this  there  is  not  one  word  spoken 
of  the  marriage  <)f  cousins-german  under  those  titles.  And 
as  he  hath  done  in  the  breviary  of  the  Theodosian  cbcie,  so 
hath  he  done  in  the  epitome  of  Caius'  institutions  (he,  or 
^ome  i$»uch  fellow  as  bad),  and  made  the  civil  law  as  he  pleased 
cfxpredsly  against  the  known  sanction  of  all  the  old  law  of 
th6  braver  Romans.  The  same  also  was  done  by  Theophilus^ 
who  recited  this  law  according  to  the  manners  of  bisoWn 
time,  and  recites  the  law  of  Justinian  exactly  contrary  td 
Ju$tinian's  sense  by  clapping  a  perfect*  negative  to  his  <lirect 
alirmative.  But  Curtius,  the  Latin  interpreter  of  Theophilus, 
hath  set  it  right  again  according  to  the  true  in  teat  of  th< 
civil  law.  But,  it  may  be,  I  do  not  well  to  trouble  the  ques-^ 
tion  with  these  little  things,  when  the  great  lines  of  duty  ar^ 
80  plain  and  legible :  and  concerning  this  we  hate  a  iUll 

■  Lib.  celeljrandis  C.  de  N'nptiii. 
VOL.  XII.  Z 
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testimony  from  St.  Austin^;  who  having  observed  that  in  hi$ 
time  cou8in&-german  did  not  often  marry :  ^'  Expertl  samu$ 
(says  he)  in  conjugiis  consobrinonimt  etiam  no3tris  tempot 
tHbufi  « . . .  •  quam  raro  per  mores  fiebat,  quo4  fieri  per  leges 
licebaf^  quia  id  nee  Divina  prohibuit,  et  noadum  prohibuer^ 
le»  humana/'  That  is,  '  for  cousins-german  to  marry  was 
ne;ither  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  God  nor  man :'  and  so  wis 
.l^ave  a  testimony  beyond  exception  concernipg  the  civil  law» 
^nd  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  the  church,  till  bis  time. 
SU  Ambrose  and  Theodosius,  a  little  before  that  time,  bad 
caysed  ^ome  restraint  and  made  the  matter  uneasy :  and  be- 
fi^des  this;  if  any  man  could  observe  concerning,  any  onis 
^Pft  of  persons  how  seldom  they  marry,  that  is,  bow  few 
examples  any  one  man  can  observe  of  any  degree,  though 
never  so  distant,  this  will  appear  but  light,  as  the  dew  iipon 
a  flower,  or  the  down  of  a  thist]e.  It  is  lawful  for  a  jfathei; 
and  bis  son  to  marry  a  widow  and  her  daughter;  and  foir 
two  brothers, to  marry^  two  sisters;  and  no  man  questi.onji 
any  thing  of  it ;  but "  qiiam  raro  hoc  per  mores  fiat;",  how 
ipany  examples  cegoi  any  one  man  reckon?  Can  be  tell. ^ 
inany  in  ppe  age  and  of  his  own  notice,  as  to  make  them  up 
a.  multitude  ?  and  y^t  this  would  be  but  a  weak  argument 
against  it ;  a|i(l  not  worth  ^  further  consideration. 

lliat  whipb  is  to  be  ipquired  next  into,  is  the  canon  law.; 
and  that  indeed  does  forbid  it:  but  bow,  and  to  what  pur- 
pose, s^nd  with  what  obligation,  will  not  be  wholly  useless  to 
consider. ... 

f  1.  Jq  the  very  first  canons  of  the  chuix^b  (excepting  only 
that  one  framed  in  the  council . of  Jerusalem *)»  which. ai^ 
commonly  called  the  canons  pf  the  apostles,  there  is. a 
paution  against  incestuous  marriages,  but  the  instances  ai!9 
only,  'MIe  that  marries  two  sisters,  or  his  brother's  widow 
or  4ai|ghter ;"'—  the  penalty  is^ .  *'  He  may  jnot  be  recpiyed 
into  holy  orders '^  but  for  the  matter  of  cousins-german,.:ijt 
was  not  forbidden  until  St.  Austin's  time;  and  thereabouts^ 
it  was  true,  that  ''  Nondum  probibuerat  le^.  humans^  PItida 
^nunquam ;"  ^'  God's .  law  had  ne ver,^  and  till  then  man's  hm 
had  not,  forbidden  it V — :tbat  is,  it.  was  then  in.aU.seBsea 
lawful:  and  iatbe  synod  of  Paris,  almost  six  hundced yean 

»  Lib.  XT.  c,  16.  M  chrit,  Dei,  "  Acts,  x  v. 
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after  Christ,  those  are  defined  to .  be  urtl^j^ful  marriage, 
"quae  contra  praeoeptum  Doipihi  eontmhuaittr^"  "  whiph  ^ 
against  the  divine  law;" — none  else;  amongst  which  Itbp 
present  case  is  not  to  be  .suspected :  and  in  the  o]4  cai^qi)^ 
of  the  churchy  all  the  prohibited  instances  were  comprised  ifi 
these  verses,  which  was  their  authentic  table :  > 

Nata,  soror,  neptis,  matertera,  fratrh  et  iiitor, 
Et  patrts-coDjnx,  mater,  priTi^a,  neverea, 
Uxorisqne  soi'pr,  privigni  Data,  nuraaqne^ 
Atque  soror  patris,  conjungi  lege  vetantur '. 

But  in  some  assemblies  of  the  Inshops,  about  this  time^  a 

little  before  or.  a  little  after,  the  manners  of  the  nations  being 

spoiled  with  wars,  rudeness^  and  barbarism,  they,  contracted 

incestuous  marriages :  and  it  was^  therefore^  thought  fit,:  that; 

as  the  marriages  of  uncles  and  nieces  were  forbiddon^  as  ja 

hedge  to  keep  them  further  off  from  father  and  mothei^,  spp 

or  daoghter/^-^so  this  of  cousihs-gerinan  was  set  as  a  it^o^ut^ikyi, 

or  an  '  outward  courts'  to  keep  them  from  nutrrying  brotl^i^r 

and  sister.     And.  therefore  Harmenopulus.saye^  tb^y  w^%e 

-forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Greeks^     And.it  was.amO^g^t 

them  no  more  than  was  highly  ^eedful^  for  a  reA9Qn,  which 

every  one  knows.     But  both  there,  and  in  the  Latin  churcb> 

when  the  prohibition  of  cousins'  marriage  is  joined  in  tbjB 

same  decree   with   the    marrying  of  sisters,  the  cs^use  is 

rendered  too  suspiciouis.     And  yet  there  vf9»  an  eli€frn^ 

cause^  that  had  influence  upon  thesfi  sanctions  of  the  ,cbur<^- 

The  Goths  then  prevailed  by  the  sword, — and  the  church,  tp 

•comply  with  the  conqueror,  was  forward  to  rec^^e  thi^  kw 

from  them:  for  the  Goths  had  it  before  the  Romsins,^ and.  (t 

Js  very  probable:  that  those  barbarous  people  were  the  gtea^ 

precedents  and  introducers  of  the  prohibition. 

■  2.  These  laws  were  made  by  time  and  accideaits,  and  wene 
extended  or  contracted  as  it  pleased  the  popes  of  Rome,  who 
<as  one  observes)  were,  for  a  long  time,  '*  iniquiores  et  inyidi 
in  maritos/'  apt  and  easy  tp  make  all  restraints,  upoji^  mac- 
riages.  If  it  were  seasonable  and  fit,  it  were  not  useless  tp 
observe  many  instances  out  of  the  cancm.law  to.  this  purpose. 
,But  I  forbear;  that  which  I  now  observe,  is,  that  the. prohi- 
bition amongst  them  began  with  cousins-german ;  then  it 

*  C.  1.  Extr.  de  ^estit.  9pfiuil4..    . 
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went  to  the  third  and  fourth  degrees ;  then  to  seYen ;  then 
to  four  again ;  sometime  to  six,  as  in  the  synod  at  Cabaiilon; 
sometimes  ''usque  dum  generatio  agnoscitur,  aut  memoria 
•retinetur,"  "as  loug  as  any  memory  of  kindred  remains  ;"r— 
and  that  will  be  very  far  in  Wales,  where  they  reckon  eight 
degrees  and  special  names  of  kindred  after  cousins^germs^, 
and  then  kin  for  ever:  and  truly  these  canonists x  proce^ 
as  reasonably  as  their  principles  would  admit.  For  if  cog- 
nation or  consanguinity  was  the  hinderance  of  marriage, 
wherever  they  could  reckon  that,  they  had  some  pretence  to 
forbid  marriage :  but  if  they  only  forbade  it  upon  the  aedonitts 
of  nature,  or  by  the  precedent  of  the  Divine  law  given  ip 
Moses,  they  were  to  stop  there  where  nature  stopped,  or 
the  Divine  law.  But  that  they  would  not,  as  knowing  it  to 
be  an  easy  thing  to  make  laws  at  the  charge  of  otl^r  men'cs 
trouble. 

3.  The  reasons  why  the  projectors  of  the  canon  law  djd 
forbid  to  the  fourth  or  to  the  seventh  degree,  were  as  &t^B, 
cover  for  this  dish  as  could  be  imagined.  They  that  vieve 
for  four,  gave  this  grave  reason  for  it:  '  There  are  four. ku- 
moufs  rn  the  body  of  a  man,  to  which,  besides  .the  four  degr^f^ 
of  consaiiguinity  do  answer,  it  is  proportionable  to  nature  .tp 
forbid  the  marriage  of  cousins  to  the  fourth  degree/  "Nxf 
more ;  '  there  are  four  elements ;'  ergo>  to  which  it  may  1p^ 
added,  that  there  are  upon  a  man's  hand  four  fingers  andia 
« thumb.  The  thumb  is  the  '  stirps'  or  common  parent  rand 
to  the  end  of  the  four  fingers,  that  is  the  four  generations. of 
kindred,  we  ought  not  to  marry,  because/'  the  life  of  man.is' 
but  a  span  long."— There  are  also  four  quarters  of  the  world; 
and  indeed  so  there  are  of  every  thing  in  it,  if  we  please, 
and  therefore  abstain  at  least  till  the  fourth  degree  be  past. 
Others  who  are  graver  and  wiser  (particularly  Bonaventure), 
obsierve  cunningly,  that  'besides  the  four  humours  of. the 
body,  there  are  three  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  being  joined 
toge^er,  make  seven,  and  they  point  out  to  us  that  men  arfs 
to  abstain  till  the  seventh  generation.'  These  reason^,  stiph 
as  they,  are,  they  therefore  were  content  withal,  becauae  they 
had  no  better :  yet  upon  the  strength  of  these  they  were- bold, 
even  agamst  the  sense  of  almost:  all  mankind,  to  forbid  the^e 
degrees  to  marry. 

y  ConcH.Tolet.  «*  c.  5,  ConciL  Worm. 
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^'  -4.  When  the' canonists  appointed  what  degreiBS  of  kindred 
they  would  have  restrained  from  mutual  marriage,  they  took 
their  precedent  and  measure  from  the  civil  law,  making  this 
their  standard,  that  so  long  as  by  the  civil  law  inheritances 
did  descend,  so  long  by  the  canon  law  it  should  not  be 
permitted  to  kindred  to  marry :  and  upon  this  account  they 
forbade  marriage  to  the  seventh  degree,  because  so  far  the 
laws  appointed  inheritances  to  descend.  Now  that  thfs  is 
R  weak  and  a  ialse  ground,  appears,  because  inheritances 
descend  even  to  the  tenth  degree  :  and  yet  suppose  it  other- 
wise, yet  the  popes  and  other  compilers  of  the  canons  over- 
shoot their  mark  extremely :  because,  while  they,^  forbidding 
marriages  to  the  seventh  degree,  pretended  to  follow  sbttie 
proportions  and  usages  of  the  civiMaW,  do  yet  reckon  the 
degrfees  otherwise  than  the  civil  law  does,  and  consequently 
dO'fbrbid  marriagie  to  the  fifteenth  civil  degree  exclusively; 
Rjr  whereas  by 'the  canon  law'  so -far  aseitber  of  the  persons 
%  distant' from'  the  common  pso'^nt,  so  far  is  he  distant  from 
the  other  in  the  equal  line;  so  that,  by  this  ^computation, 
<;m]^itis-g^rman  ar|s  distant  in  Ihe  sebbM  degree, 'add  no 
more :  by  the  citilltw  there  are  ac^iihted  so  many  degrees 
as  ihere  are  personsite^ides  the  common  parent,  so  that,  in 
ihtft  o6mputalion^^couii)l^g)srmah  are  distant  in  the  fourth 
degt^;'a];id;cohseqaeii^,  the  isetenth  conDni^^sll  degree  is 
tife"  fourteenth  civil  •  degree,  the*  tinequalness ;  and  uhreasoti- 
abletleAsdf  which,  all  lawyers -will- deride.  iThe*  same  is,  in 
prdportfoi^;  to  be  said  of  their  later  reduction  of  the  canonical 
prohibition  to  the  fourth  degree  inblnsively; .. 

6.  These  laws,  gerthered  by  the  Rottian  canonists,  are  >not 
now,  nor  everwere  they,  obligatory  but  by'  the  consent  of 
the  people,  and  the  .allowances  of  princes,  i  For  bishops,  in 
their  mere  spiritual  impresses,  have  no  proper  legii|lfl(tlve 
power,  where  princes  are  Christian :  and,  if  the  prince  please, 
he  tnay  eiKlarge  or  restrain  their  power,  so  that  he  make  no 
int^eikciitii^t  on  the  Divine  law,  and  do  what  is  useful. and 
profitable.  '  Fa6  legi  tuoesepem;'  said  the  Jews  ;*  it  makes 
the  law- firm  if  you  put  a  hedge  about  it  ;*  and  where  viler 
people^  who  had  no  fear  of  God,  were  apt  to  marry  sisters 
or  aunts,  at  was  not  ill  to  prohibit  something  th^t  was  lawful, 
lest  they  should  run  into  what  is  unlawful.  Bat  this  is 
matter  of  prudence  only,  and  ovight  to  be  separated  from  the 
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qu^tion  of  lawful  or  unhtwfuL  But  then  when  the  prince 
does  not  buid,  the  subjects  are  free.  '^  Honesta  et  justa 
esse  quae  regi  placent,  et  regno  utilia :''  "  Those  things  which 
please  the  king  and  are  profitable  to  the  kingdom,  are  honest 
and  justL'^  It  was  truly  said,  but  ill  applied,  by  Antiocbus 
Seieucus. 

&  These  laws  are  neither  allowed  by  the  prince,  nor  by  the 
ecclesiastical  state  in  England ;  and  because  they  were  useless 
and  biurdehsome,  they  were  laid  aside;  for  they  were  but 
drains  for  money  and  levies  of  rents ;  for,  even  under  the 
pope^  the  way  was,  and  is  now,  open  enough  to  cousias* 
german>  if  they  have  gold  enough  to  purchase  the  lead« 
And  so  it  was,  when  the  civil  law  was  tuned  to  the  air  of  tht 
canon  lawj  and  both  to  the  manners  of  the  Goths.  Cou»im 
xmght  marry  with  a  dispensation  from  the  prince ;  a  form  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  iki  Cassiodore  ^.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
many  blesisings  of  the  protestant  religion,  that  we  are  not 
tied  to  pay  jnoney  for  leave  to  do  a  lawful  action ;  so  that^as 
the  Jews  were  wont  to  say,  'He  that  hath  married  a  wife 
that  is  too  near  of  kindred,  let  him  turn  proselyte,  and  then 
fthe  is  not  of  kin  to  him,'  I  may  in  some  siense  use  m  ithe 
conteat. between  our  laws  and  those  of  the  Roman  churches: 
Vhe  tiiat  hadi,  or  desires  to  marry,  a  wife  of  his  kindred 
wihidi  is  not  too  near  by  God's  law,  but  is  by  the  pope's  law>-^ 
let  him  become  a  protestant,  tod  then  though  nothing  can 
be  allowed  to  him  which 'God.  hath  forbidden,  yet  that  leave 
Miich  God  hath  given  him,  man  shall  not  take  away/ 

7.  If  it  were  at  all  considerable  what  is  done  by  the  canon 
bnv,  there  is  a  new  device  brought  in  of  spiritual  kindred ; 
dnd'marriages  forbidden  to  be  between  such  as  answer  at 
tihie.font  for  the  same  child ;  that  is,  if  wei  value  the.Romaa 
canons,  all  mankind  are  in  pi^rpetual  snare,  and  that  to  no 
pwrpfdse^ 

'■■  -8.  But  as  for  the  present  inquiry,  it  is  considerable  .that 
the/.-cknon  law  it^f  does  npt  pretend  it  to  be  against  tli«. 
Diiiioft  law,' but  does  it  wholly  upon  other  accounts,  as  I 
have  already  instanced;  and  Uiis  appears  in  the  epistle  of 
Rabanus  to  cardinal  Humbert :.  '^  Quod  pontifices  usque  ad 
sdxtum  vel  seplimum  gradum  conjugium  prohibent,.magis'ex 

'  ^.v  ...      1  •-.•••,  ... 

.••-•■-•...  "  .        \  , 

.  >  Lib.  vii.  Varintiim.  .  . 
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consuetudine  humana  quam  ex  lege  Divina  eos  pnecepisset 
credendum."  The  canons  did  not  intend  to  signify  it  to  be 
against  the  law  of  God  for  cousins  to  marry  in  the  degrees 
forbidden  by  the  canon  law. 

9.  And^  after  all^the  laws  of  England  do  expressly  aUowr 
it;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  tables  of  marriage  set  up  in 
churches  usually^  and  in  the  statute  of  32d  of  Henry  VIII. 
chap.  38.  And  it  is  observable,  that,  in  England,  they  were 
allowed  to  doit  ever  since  they  were  Christians,  unless  they 
were  papists.  For  till  pope  Gregory's  time,  and  Austin 
the  monk  (though  Christianity  had  been  here  almost  five 
hundred  years  before),  it  was  used  by  the  Britons :  smd 
pope  Gregory  did  not  think  it  fit,  that  Austin  should  pot  a 
^restraint  upon  them  (as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Councils 
collected  by  that  learned  and  good  man,  sir  Henry  Spelman) ; 
but  it  was  no  little  interest  and  power,  which  the  popes 
afterwards  procured  in  the  families  of  princes  and  other  great 
personages,  by  giving  leave  to  them  to  marry  theiv  neat 
relatives ;  and  their  posterity,  for  their  own  sakes,  would,  iii 
all  likelihood,  preserve  that  power,  to  which  (as  things  then 
went)  they  did  owe  their  legitimation. 

Although  I  have  passed  through  all  laws  that  can  oblige 
iis,  in  this  present  inquiry, — yet  because  the  chief  disquisi- 
tion is  concerning  the  natural  law,  and  whether  or  no  any 
prohibition  can  from  thence  descend  upon  the  mairiage  of 
cousins-german,  is  the  main  question ;  it  will  be  proper  herd 
to  add  one  topic  more,  that  is,  the  prudence  or  reasonableness 
of  the  thing. 

Concerning  which  it  is  observable,  that  whosoever  shall 
go  about  to  assign  the  proper  reasons  why  certain  degrees 
are  forbidden  to  marry  by  the  law  of  God,  will,  by  experience, 
find  it  to  be  too  hard  for  his  head:  and  Rabbi  Menahen 
Racanatensis  observed,  *'  Quod  ad  rationem  attinct  inter- 
dictorum  incesti,  magistri  traditionum  de  ea  nihil  certi  ac- 
ceperunt :"  '*  The  masters  of  traditions  have  revived  no 
certain  account  of  those  reasons,  for  which  God  forbade 
incestuous  mixtures."  Indeed,  if  we  could  find  out  the 
prime  and  proper  reasons,  then,  by  proportions  to  it,  wc 
could  better  understand  how  far  the  prohibitions  were  to  be 
extended.     But  this  is  to  be  despaired  of.     But  yet  men 
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have  ventured  to  give  such  reasons  as  they  could, —  whiich, 
how  far  they  are  applicable  to  the  present  question^  shall  bo 
considered.  ^ 

1.  That  kindred  ought^to  marry  i^,  therefore,  decreed,  *'  n^ 
ffimulatio  fiat  in  eadem  domo,"  says  one.  The  same  degreie  of 
kindred  will  be  apt  to  love  the  same  man,  and  so  emulation 
will  arise.  Well^  suppose  that :  but  if  it  does,  the  marryUitg 
one  of  them  will  determine  all  the  rest^  and  quiet  the  stiife. 
But  because  this  proves  too  much,  it  proves  n^othing  at  ad^t 
For  upon  the  same  account,  a  young  man  should  not  mariy 
in  a  family,  where  there  are  many  daughters,  *^  ne  aemulatio 
fiat  in  eadem  domo,"  "  to  avoid  emulation  and  competition.'' 
.  2.  Cousins  would  do  better  not  to  marry,  says  another  % 
''  ne  habeat  duas  necessitudines  juna  persona,"  ^*  that  oi^ 
person  may  not  be  a  double  relative :"  for  so  names  wiU  be 
confounded,  and  the  ^ame  person  shall  be.  father  and  cou^ 
to  his  own  child.  But  what  if  he  be  ?  and  what  if  a  king  j[)i^ 
both  a  lord  over,  and. a  soa under,  his  own  mother?  Whc^t 
if  a  man  be  a  father  and  a  judge,  a  brother  in  law  and  a 
natural  brother,  as  when  two  brothers  marry  two  sist^risj 
The  more  relations  and  necessitudes  there  are,  it  is  so  much 
the  better,  and  a  twofold  cord  is  not  easily  broken. 

3.  It  were  well  that  cousins  might  not  marry,  t^hat  by 
their  kindred  th^y  might  be, defended  from  the  injury  of  their 
hnstfands,  in  case  they  should  need  it.  —  We}l,  suppose  t)iis 
too.;  yet,  1.  This  dpes  not  at  all, concern  the  man ;  for  he  wiU 
liot:need.s^  defence  by  his  kindred  against. his  wife,  2.  For 
the  woman,  unless  she  marries  all  her  kindred,  the  other  may 
be/a  defence  .^gainst  the  violence  of  one  whom  she  does 
marry;  and  will  be  paore  likely  to  prevail  i|i  .th^  defpi^ 
against  a  kinsman,  than  against  a  stranger.  3.  But  if  a 
woman  be  brought  to  that  pass,  her  cousin  shall  dp  her  little 
advantage  against  her  husband;  for  such  defences  do  but 
exasperate  and  make  eternal  animosities:  but  the. laws  are 
the  bi3^t  defences^  .  4.  If  the  cousin  will  b<5  a  sure  (Jefenc^ 
against  the  husband's  injury;  then  if  the  cousin  be  inarrjed 
to  her,  he  will  be  sure  to  ^o  her  no  injury.  For  he  that  will 
4p  evil  himself,  is  l?ut  ^n  ill  security  to  be  engageji  against 

■    •    '■■  '  -.  i  ,     : :..      .         •     •  •  ., 
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ancKther;  and  he  that  will  prevaricate  in  the  daty  of  a  hu8« 
blind,  will  hardly  secure  the  peace  of  the  woman  by  the  duty 
^f  a  kinsman. 

4.  St.  Aiistin's  scruple  is  this:  ^^  Inest  nescio  quomodo 
humanse  verecundise  quiddam  naturale  ac  laudabile^  ut  cui 
debet  causa  propinquitatis  verec.undum  honorem  ab  ea  conr 
tineat  quamvis  generatritem  tamen  UbidinemV  *' There  is, 
in  the  modesty  of  mankind^  something  that  is. natural  and 
laudable ;  by  which  they  abstain  from  cbngression  with 
them^  to  whom  they  owe  the  honour  of  reverence  and  modest 
bashfulness."  This,  indeed,  is  a  good  account,  where  the 
modesty:  of  nature  does  really  make  restraints  and  owds 
duty  and  reverence :  and,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  most  proper 
and  natural  reasons  against  the  marriage  of  pareiits  ari4 
children,  and  is,  by  the  allowance  of  some  proportioto^  :ex- 
tended  to  brother  and  sister:  but  if  it  be  sent  Out  one* step 
jiirther,  you  can  never  stop  it  more,  but  it  shall  go  sus  far  m 
any  man  please  to  fancy :  therefore  let  it  stop,  where  God 
and  nature  hath  fixed  its  first  bounds ;  and  let  not  the  pre- 
tence of  a  natural  reason  or  instinct,  carry  us  whither  nature 
never  did  intend ;  for  it  is  certain  she  gave  larger  commis^ 
sions,  however  the  fears,  or  the  scruples,  or  the  interest  of 
some  men  have  ma4e  them  to  speak  otherwise:  and  T re* 
member,  ^concerning  Cicero,  who  sometimes  speaks  f^ainst 
the  marriage  of  cousins,  that  it  is  but  too  reasonable  to 
suppose  he  did  it  to  remove  suspicion  from  himself;  it  hasqng 
been  objected  against  him,  by  Q.  Fusius  Calehus,  in  Dio>^ 
that  he  was  too  kind  and  amorous  to  his  own  daughter; 
*'  Filia  matris  pellex  tibi  jucundior  atque  obsequentiorqiirai 
parent!  par  est;''  so  unequal,  so  uncertain  a  wayjt  is  to  trust 
the  sayings  of  a  man,  when  so  frequently  the  man's  opinion 
is  not  caused  by  his  reason,  but  by  a  secret  interest.:     . 

6.  Pope  Gregory,  in  his  epistle  to  the  archbishop  >  of 
Csttiterbufy;  tries  another  way :  **  Experimento  didicimus  ex 
tali  conjiiigio  sobolem  non  posse  succrescere : ''  '*  If  cousiosr 
german  marry,  they  will  have  no  children.'*  But  the-gooid 
man  did  not  remember,  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews 
came  from  the  marriage  of  the  two  cousins-germah  of  Jacob^ 
Racbael>  and  Leah :  and  although,  by  this  discourse^  itiseems 

«»  Ub.xlvi.      . 
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it  was  a  usual  practice  to  do  it ;  for  fr6m  the  practice  only, 
be  could  pretend  to  an  observation  of  this  event;  yeta»to 
the  event  of  the  thing  itself,  it  is  a  very  great  experienibe 
which  the  world  hath,  by  which  his' observation  is  confuted. 

6.  But  the  best  reason  given  against  the  convenience  of 
it,  for  none  pretends  higher,  is,  that  it  were  better  if  cousinc^ 
german  should  not  intermarry  ^'  propter  multiplicandais 
affinitates/'  as  St  Austin  expresses  it,  "  ut  conjugiis  augeant 
necessitudines/'  '^  that  so  they  might  scatter  friendships' and 
illations  in  more  fiimilies  for  the  dissemination  and  extension 
of  charity."^ — For  cousins  being  already  united  and  lovingl 
it  were  well  by  marriage  to  endear  others  which  are  not  so 
loyii^,  not  so  united.  Of  this  every  one  makes  use  that  iis 
pleased  to  dissuade  these  marriages.  But  to  this  I  ansWer^ 
1:;  That  suppose  this  were  well,  and  without  objection  as  to 
Ae  materitd  part,  yet  this  does  no  ways  prove  it  unlawful^ 
and  indeed  is  not,  by  the  contrivers  of  it,  intended  it  shotdd:: 
as  appears  in  Philo  and  Plutarch,  from  whom  St.  Chryr? 
sostom  and  St.  Austin  did  borrow  it.  2.  There  may  be  one 
inconvenience  in  it,  and  yet  many  conveniences  isuid  ad^ 
vantages,  which  may  outweigh  that  one;  and  that  there  tune 
so,  will  appear  in  die  sequel.  3.  This  very  reasoii,  vriskm 
Phito,  the  Jew,  had  urged  in  general,  for  th^  fscattering 
friendships,  and  not  limiting  alliances  to  one  family,  he  addfi^ 
^' Quod  respiciens  Moyses  alias  e^iam  multas  propinjquoram 
IQupttasSretuit:"  meamng,  that  this  argument  is  sufficiently 
provided  for  by  the  restraints  that  Moses  made, — and  if  wtf 
marry  out  of  those  liniits,  the  friendship  is  enough  scattered. 
For  beyond  brother  and  sister,  uncles  and  liieces,  the  relation 
is  far  enough  off  to  be  receptive  of,  and  to  need  the  renovie 
tion  or  the  arrests  of  friendship. 

1.  It  were  well  if  cousins-german  did  not  marry,  lest,  by 
reason  of  tiieir  usual  familiarity,  converse  and  natural  kind- 
ness, fornications  should  be  secretly  procured ;  it  being  tob 
ready  for  natural  love  to  degenerate  into  lust.<i—^I  answer^ 
that  therefore  lei  therai  marry  as  the  remedy.  For  it  were  a 
hard  thing  that  cousins,  who  do  converse  and  are  apt  to 
love,  should,,  by  men,  be  forbidden  to  marry,  when  by  Qod 
they  are  .not.  For  this  aptness  to  love  being  left  upon  them, 
together  with  their  frequent  conversation,  is  a  snare ;  which 
because  God  knew,  he  permitted  them  to  their  remedy ;  and 
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if  men  do  not^  they  will  find  that  their  prohibition  of  mar* 
riage  will  not  be  sufficient  security  against  fornication.  For 
brothers  and  sisters^  where  the  danger  is  still  greater,  God 
hath  put  a  bar  of  positive,  law^  and  nature  hath  put  the  bar  of 
a  natural  reason  and  congruity,  and  the  laws  of  all  mankind 
have  put  a  bar  of  public  honesty  and  penalties^  and  all  these 
are  sufficient  to  secure  them  against  the  temptation ;  and  this 
was  observed  by  a  wise  mah^  long  since  in  this  very  in- 
stance :  avTiMa  oux  if^  ahx^kg  a^£X^;^  a>Xog  H  taim^  obii  variif 
Buyaerpoi,  a>^  ii  Taunug'  **  The  father, is  not  in  love  with  the 
daughter;  nor  a  brother  with  his  sister  :'^  the  reason  is,  nai 
yk^.  p6€of  Kou  vofAog  inavog  i^ara  KoxuBiVy  "  fear  and  the  laws  are 
restraint  enough  for  this  love :"  but  because  to  cousins  this 
bar  iis  not  set,  the  greater  propensity  they  have  to  love,  the 
more  need  there  is  they  should  be  permitted  to  marry.  And 
this  very  thing  was  observed  by  Rabanus,  in  his  epistle  to 
Humbert.  ^^  Hn}usmodi  prohibitiones  adulterii  occasionem 
praebere ;"  "  such  laws  of  restraint  are  occasions  of  adultery ;? 
and,  therefore,  he  infers  from  thence,  '*  Bonum  esse  ut, 
prsetermissis  illis  prohibitionibus,  legis  divinee  servetur  con#> 
stitutio." —  It  wiere  good,  if  standing  in  the  measures  of  the 
jiivine  law,  we  should  lay  a  snare  for  no  man's  foot  by 
putting  fetters  upon  his  liberty,  without  just  cause,  but  not 
without  great  danger. 

I  know  of  no  more,  reasons  pretended  against  this  affair ; 
I,  think  these  are  all ; .  and,  I  am  sure,  they  are  the  most  con^ 
siderable.  But  then  on  the  other  side,  although  it  were  bard 
to  require  any  more  reason  for  the  marriage  of  cousins* 
gei-man^  than  we  do  for  any  other :  marriage,  that  is,  that 
we  love  the  perscm,  that  she  be  virtuous  and  fitted  for 
our  condition,  yet  I  say  '  ex  abundanti/.nthat  there  are 
conveniences  and  advantaged  whidh  are  not  contemptible^ 
nor  yet  are  so  readily  to  be  found  in  the  marriage  of  other 
persons. 

I.  There  is  the  advantage  qf  a  great  and  most  perfed 
parity  of  condition,  that  is  regularly  to  be  expected.  There 
is  no  upbraiding  of  kindred,  greatness  or  weakness  of  fortune 
occsMoned  by  the .  difiference  of  elder  or  younger  brothersi 

c  'Xenoph.  Cyrop.  Hb.  t.  c.  1.  sec.  10.  Sduieider,  p.  914. 
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(for  this  being  in  all  families,  is   not  a  reproach  to  any); 
and   here    is    the   greatest   probcdjiiity  of  a   similitade   of 
passions,  humours,  and  affections ;  and  they  that  have  ex- 
perience in  economical  affairs^  know  that  these  things  are 
not  contemptible.  v 

2.  It  is  observable,  that,  when  God  intended.to  bless  a 
family  and  a  nation,  there  he  permitted,  and,  in  some  cases, 
commanded,  the  marriage  of  cousins-gennan,  as  in  the 
families  of  Israel.  ;  And  although  it  was  lawful  for  one  tribe 
to  macry  intO:  another,  as  appears  in  David,  who  mamed 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin;  and  tte^ 
Benjamitish  families  were  restored  by  the  intermarriages  of 
the  other  tribes,  after  that  s&d  war  about  the  Levite's  con*- 
cubine ;  and-Hillel,  the. Pharisee,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Bei^acnii 
by  his.  father,  and  of  Judah  by  his  motb^;*^— yet: this:  wad 
done  so  seldom,  that  it  was  almost  thought  not  lawful.;  bitt 
tbe  most  general  practice  was  to  marry  in  their  own  hearer 
kindred^  in  their  own  tribe.  ";  * :    ^  \  s 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  Ist/xpoi^oi,.  or  '  heiresses/  it  was  cofifr^ 
manded,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and. in  the  Attic  laws,  that 
cousins-german  should  marry,  lest  the  inheritance  should  go 
from  the  family^  of  which  L  have  already  giveir  an  acconntv; 
but  now  I  only  observe  the  reasonableness' and  adv|efitd;g«: 
St.  Austin's  ''  largius  sparge  aIIiicitias'^is  nothiiig^;  for  when 
any  consideirable  advantage  is  to  be  done>  certainly  odr  bwn 
are  to  be  .preferred  before  rtrau^ecs.  Ai^  the  sam^-aiso'is 
true  in  proportion,  wb«iii  any  one  of.  the  famify  is^'  ]^(BSi(m^ 
atelyaiMl  to  pious.purposasy  in  k>ve  wQthhiscoiisii^  i       :   <.i 

4.  In. the  case  of.  an  autit^dangiikeit  to  ibe  mantled^  to^lier 
cousin  by  ker^mjotbertB^r^ther,  thetei  ii^  this  iidtantage  to'be 
gotten  to:  the  fsihtale  side ;  sbepresetres  b6r;father'ii  nameiin 
^r  o  wit  issue;  which  i^  bad  lost  in  her  own  person  <  and 
marriage.     !  ■  -  -  /  .;  :    /  i    i 

5.  In  thd  accidents  of  household  conversation,  and  in  the 
satietie&of  a  husband's  lo^e^'the  stockof  kindredcomesinby 
way  of  auxiliary  forces,  to  establish  a  declining  or  tempted 
love:  and  they  understood  this  well,  who  made  it  an  objec- 
tion .ag^nst  the  marriage  of  kindred,  lest  the  love,  being  upon 
tWo  accounts,  should  be  too  violent, — as  Aristotle,  in  the 
second  book  of  his  Politics,  seems  to  intimate.     But  I 
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suppose  that  tbey  who  are  concerned  in  soch  marriages, 
will'HOt  fear  the  objection;  but  they  have  reason  to  valae 
the/advantage. 

pietas  geniinato  crcscit  amore'*. 


While  the  marital  love  is  supported  with  the  cognation. 

6.  St.  Austin's*  argument  is  to  me  highly  consider- 
able :  "  Euit.  aatiquis  patribus.  religiosoe  cure^,  ne  ipsa  pro^ 
pinquilas  $e  paukttim  propagiqiim  ordinibus  diriniens  longius 
abiret>  et  propinquitas  esse  desisteret,  earn  nondum  longe 
positaaa  rursus  matrimonii  vinculo  colligare,  et  quodammbdo 
renovare  fugientem :" — "  The  deamess  of  kindred  will  quickly 
wear  out,  and  cousins  will  too  soon  grow  strangers,  there- 
fore the  patriarchs  had  a  reltgioijis  care  to  recall  the  propin- 
quity which  was  dividing  and  separating  too  fast ;  and  as  it 
'w^e,  to  hmd  it  by-i^e  ties  of  marriage,  a^d  recall  it  when  \t 
was  flying  ^yf%y"  Aiid  ind^df  there  is  no  greater  stability 
to  a  family,  no  greater  band  to  conjugal  affections  than  the 
marriage  of  cousins. !:.' ^  .  '  .  c^ 

;  I  should  now  speak  no  more  to  this  question,  but  that  I 
hi^ve  often  met  with  a  trifling  objection,  concerning  which-  I 
could  never  find*  any*  reasonable  pretence,  or  ground  of  pro^ 
bability  to  warrant  it  ^  ^  Second  cousins  niay  not  marry,  'but 
are;  Expressly  forbidden ;  therefore,vmuch  rather  first  cousins^ 
^though  they  be  not;named/-^To  this  I  answer,  that  Tneteir 
knew  the  marriage  of  second  cousins  forbidden,  but  by  them 
who  at  the  same  time  forbade  tlie  marriage  of  the  first;  and 
indeed' I  have  searched  and  cannot  fix  my ^  eye  upon:  .any 
thing,  that  I  can  imagine  to  be  the  ground  of  the  faiicy: 
therefore,  I  call  say  no  more  to  it;  but  that  the  lawof  Qoff 
does  not  fi)rbid  either,  nor  the  laws  of  our  church  or  state^ 
noTrthe  laws  of  nature  or  nations,  or  right  reason,  but  these 
marriages  have  advantages  in  all  .these.  And  we  find  that 
Isaac)  nliamed  his  second  cousin,  and  that  was  more  for  it 
than:  ever  could  be  said  against  it^  Abraham  was  careful; 
and  Rebeccah  was  careful  that  their  children,  respectively; 
should  marry  within  their  own  kindrefd:  for  it  was  so  de-^ 
sigiied,  because  those  families  wfere'tobe  greatly  and  specially 


■J  .t 
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blessed ;  and  they  called  one  another  into  the  participation 
of  iU  I  conclude  this  question  with  as  much  warranty  to  tiie 
marriage  of  cousins-german^  as  can  derive  from  the  premises^; 
they  may  without  scruple  own  it,  and  say^ 

Viderit  amplexus  aliquis,  laudabimur  ambo. 

I  know  no  other  pretences  of  any  instance  obliging 
Christians,  derived  only  from  the  judicial  law.  These  two 
do  not  oblige;  and,  therefore,  the  rule  is  true  in  its  direct 
affirmation. 


RULE  IV. 

The  Ten  Commandments  of  MoseSy  commonly  called  the  Moral 
Law,  is  not  a  perfect  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Nature. 

The  Jews  in  their  Cabala  say^  that  the  law  of  God  was  made 
before  the  creation  of  the  world  two  thousand  years,  and 
written  in  black  burnt  lettera  on  the  backside  of  a  bright 
shining  fire ;  according  to  that  of  David,  "  Thy  word  is  a 
lantern  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path."-*- Their 
meaning  is  (for  under  fantastic  expressions  they  sometimes 
intended  to  represent  a  material  truth),  that  the  decalogue, 
or  their  system  of  moral  precepts,  was  nothing  but  an  express 
of  the  tables  of  the  law  of  nature ;  long  before  Moses'  time 
given  and  practised  by  their  fathers.  But  this  was  not  « 
perfect  system ;  it  was  the  best  that  ever  was  since  Adam 
broke  the  tables  of  the  natural  law,  and  let  sin  and  weak 
principles  into  the  world ;  and  it  was  sufficient  in  the  present 
constitution  of  the  world ;  but  even  this  also  was  but  like  '*  m 
psedagogue  to  bring  us  to  Christ."  In  the  schools  of  Moses 
ihey  practised  the  first  rudiments  of  perfection;  but.  Christ 
was  the  last,  and  therefore  the  most  perfect,  lawgiver ;  and 
Ibhey  that  did  commence  under  Moses,  the  servant  of  Gkxl^ 
were  to  proceed  under  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  Ood :  anj^ 
therefore,  the  apostle*  calls  Christ  Texog  rou  vofAou:  and  if  yre 
will  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  our  lawgiver,  and  the  Gospel 

*  Ron.  vil  14. 
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to  be  hk  law,  called  in  the  New  Testament,  f'  the  law  of 
liberty,"  "  a  royal  law  ;**  then  we  must  eitpect  that  our  duty 
shall  be  farther  extended  than  to  a  conformity  in  our  lives  to 
the  ten  words  of  Moses. 

I  do  not  here  intend  to  dispute,  whether  Christ  hath 
given  us  laws,  of  which,  neither  before  Moses  nor  since, 
there  are  any  footsteps  in  the  Old  Testament;  for  I  think 
there  are  none  such,  but  in  the  letter  or  in  the  analogy  they 
were  taught  abd  recommended  before :  but  this  I  say ;  that 
some  excellencies  and  perfections  of  morality  were  by  Christ 
superadded  in  die  very-  instances  of  the  decalogue ;  these 
also  were  bound  upon  us  with  greater  severity,  are  endeared 
to  us  by  special  promises ;  and  we,  by  proper  aids,  are  enabled 
to  their  performance;  and  the  old  •commandments  are  expli- 
cated by  new  commentaries,  and  are  made  to  be  laws  in  new 
instances  to  which  by  Mgses  they  are  not  obliged ;  and  some 
of  those  excellent  sayings  which  are  respersed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  which  are  the  dawning^  of  the  evangelical 
li^kt^  are  now  part  of  that  body  of  light  which  derives  from 
the  Sun  of  righteousness :  insomuch  that  a  commandment 
which  was  given  of  old,  was  given  again  in  new  manner^ 
and  to  new  purposes,  and  in  more  eminent  degrees;  aud^ 
therefore,  is  also  called  a  new  commandment.  Thus  the 
conversation  evangelical^  is  called  'an  old  commimdment- 
and  '  a  new  one.'  So  that  in  the  whole  this  will  amount 
to-  the  same  thing,  as  if  tliey  were  new  commandments.  I 
wiU  not,  therefore,  trouble  this  article  with  those  artificial 
nothings ;  or  endeavour  to  force  any  man  to  say  Christ 
hath  given  us  new  commandments;  but  this  I  suppose  to 
be  very  evident;  that  we  are  by  Jesus  Christ  obliged  tol 
do  many  things,  to  which  the  law  of  Moses  did  not  oblige 
the  -sons  of  Israel:  but  whether  this  was  by  a  new  impo-< 
sition,  or  a  new  explication  of  the  old,  it  matters  not,  save 
that  some  men  vnll  be  humoured  in  their  own  manner  of 
speaking. 

.  -1  give  an  instance ;  the  Christians  are  obliged  to  love 
their  brethren,  and  their  neighbours;  the  Jews  were  so  4oo> 
bat  Christ  commanded  us.  to  love  those,  whom  the  Jews 
did  not  call  brethren  or  neighbours ;  even  all  that  have  the 

!>  iJU)ha,iL7,8. 
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same  nature,  even  all  that  are  in  c^Iattiity.  For  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  Pharisees,  Vand  who  is  our  neigh-^ 
bpur,'  —  Christ  answered  by  the  parable  of  him  that  fell 
among  the  thieves :  he  that  is  in  need,  is  our  neighbour:.-^- 
The  Jews  understood  this  to  mean  nothing  but  one  of  the 
same  nation  or  religion ;  the  rest  they  hated.  Hfsre  then  is 
a  new  duty ;  to  which  the  Jews,  in  the  same  latitude  and 
in  the  same  e^cpressions,  were  not  bound  by  the  decalogoe; 
and  this  is  as  much  as  a  new  commandment :.  for  it  is  j^ew 
to  me,  if  it  imposes  a  new  duty..  So  if  God  forbids  in- 
cest,, and  by  it  only  means  the  conjunction  of  paretit^  aiid 
children, — if  afterwards  he  commands  us  to  abstain. froia 
brother  and  sister,  uncles  and  aunts ;  this  is  a  new  la^ 
under  the  old  words.  The  Jew^^  might  hate. their  ene- 
mies; but  Christians  have  none,  that  is,  they  have  none 
whom  they  are  to..re;pute  such  by  a  l^g&l  aeoount.  The 
seven  nations  in  Palestine  w^fe,  li^ally  and  properly,  to.  be 
accounted  enemies;  but  to  Christians  all  are  to  be  esjteemed 
as  brethren  in  some  account  or  other;  oiffeUix^i  r»  (r7rot4iSu», 
^'  To  a  good  man  no  man  is  enemy  ^ :"  so  that  by  alteration 
of  the  subject  matter,  the  old  law  is  become  new,  that  is,  we 
have  a  new  law.  '^  Lex  vetus  amorem  docet  in  proxinOi/QijSi 
n6va  in  extraneos  * ;"  "  The  old  law  teaches  love  to  neigh- 
bours, the  new  to  strangers  :*'  that  is,  to  such  whqm  tbe  Je^s 
called  so;  but  yet  the  Christians  are  to  treat  as  neigbboursi 
For.  that  is  a  duty  to  us,  which  was  not  so  to  them ; :  aiHl  we 
may  perish  for  omitting  that,  to  which  they  were  not  obliged 
so;  much  as  under  the  pain  of  a  legal  impurity. 

But  not  only  in  the  object  of  our  duty,  but  in  the.-ex-^ 
pression  and  signification  of  action,  Christ  is  a  .new  lawgiver; 
They  and  we  are  bound  to  love  our  brethren ;  but  the.  pier 
cept  of  love  did  not  bind  them  to  what,  we  are  .bound >:  ;we 
nxust  die^  for  our  brethren;  and  of  this  we  have  an  .e^fKriass 
commandment,  which,  it  isx>ertain,  they  had  not ;  aod  no  $%h 
of  it  in  their  moral  law.  And  it  is  not  ^he  same  w.ord8;  but 
the  same  intention  of  duty  that  makes  the  same  law.  fUhe 
Jews  were  bound  to  love  their  wives ;  but  an  easiness:  of 
divorce  did  consist  with  that  duty  exacted  by  that  lawj  but 

c  Levit.  xixi  18.      ^  Hierocles,  Needham,  page  56,  line  11.  a  sum.  pag. 
•  Terttill.  f  1  JohB,  iii.  16.    John,  xv.  IS,  13. 
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4t  will  not  do  so  in  ours.  Nqw  as^  in  moral  actions,  a  tlegr^e 
alters  the  kind,—  so  it  is  in  laws ;  for*  every  new  degree  of 
duty  that  is  required,  silpposes  a  new  authority  or  a  new 
Sanction  to  infer  it;  for  the  same  law  doe^  not  in  one  age 
directly , permit  an  action,  and  in  another  forbjd  it ;  it  does  not 
reward  in  that  person,  which  in  another^  it  will  condemn. 

But  I  add  other  in^tano^s*  If  repentance  be  a  precept^ 
and  not  only  a  privilege;  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  Gospel, 
there  i^  a  precept  which  was  not  permitted,  much  less  en- 
joined; for  thip  obedience  supposes  Christ  to  te  our  Re- 
deemer in  nature,  before  he  is  our  lawgiver;  and,  therefore, 
that  it  could  be  no  part  of  their  moral  law.  But  repentance 
is  not,  properly  and  primarily,  a  law  of  nature ;  for  though 
it  was  the  first  action  of  religion  that,  we  find,  was  done  in  t^ie 
world ;t— yet  it  is  such  a  ,one,  as  supposes  nature  lapsed; 
^nd  therefore  at  the  most  can  be  but  adopted  into  the  law  of 
nature:  b:ut  y^t  because  it  is  as  much  a. .part  o(  the  law 
t)f  nature,  as  restitution,  is  a  part  of  natural  justice, .  tl\iB 
instance  is  not,  altpgether,  an  improper  illustration  of  this 

rule.  ...  .  :  . 

But  there  are  aUo  many  things,  for  ^whicli  provisions  are 
made  in  the  law  of  nature ;  for  which  there  is  no  caution  in 
the  decalogue.  I  instance  in  the  matter  of  incest;  and  if 
any  man  will  reduce  it  to  the  fifth  commandment,  it  is  cer- 
itain  he  mustth^n  suppose,  only  the  mixture  of  parents  and 
children  to  be,,  and  that  of  brother  and  sister  not  to  be, 
incestuous:  for  these  capnot  come  under  the  title  of  father 
and  mother ;  and  if  it  be  referred  to  the  seventh  command- 
4[nent,  it  will  be  as  improper  as  to  suppose  jeering  to  be  for- 
bidden in  the  sixth.;  .  I  could  add,  that  there  being  but  tw 
affirmative  precepts  Jn  the  decalogue,  there  is  no  caution 
l^ainst  sins  pf  omission  in  any  other  instances. 

I  will  not  instance  in  those  precepts  which  relate  to  our 
blessed  Lord  hiipself,  and  are  superinduced  by  Christianity 
QipojA  the  law  of  nature ;  such  as  are  '^  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, — 
^pe  of  eternal  life, — fraternal  correption, — avoiding  scan- 
dal,— custody  pf  the  tongue  in  many  instances, — the  sacra- 
mentSi — to  stand  fast  in  Christian  liberty, — searching  the 
Scriptures, — humility^ — mortification, — bearing  the  infirmt; 
ties  of  the  weak," — and  many  more ;  all  which  proclaim 
Christ  to  be  our  lawgiver;  bat  do  not  properly  demote  the 
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imperfection  of  the  decalogue,  as  it  is  the  system  of  the  laws 
of  nature. 

But  I  add  from  this  very  stock  of  nature  many  others. 
For  though  by  the  decalogue  we  are  forbidden  to^do  ^va^ 
yet  we  are  not  commanded  to  do  good:  and  that  istm 
material  consideration ;  and  cannot  by  way- pf  reduclaon^  be 
brought  hither:   because  they  are  wholly  different  thhigs, 
and  are  the  effects  of  several  reasons,  and  to  be  encourafged 
by  distinct  promises  or  immunities  respectively,  and  are  not 
consequent  to  each  other.    For  the  sons  of  Israel  and.  all 
the  world  are  bound  to  do  evil  to  no  man,  but  are  not  bound 
to  do  good  to  every  man :  the  first  is  possible,  the  second 
is  not :  and  the  Jews  never  understood,  that  they  were  bound 
to  give  alms  by  the  sixth  commandment:  and,  in  nature, 
the  obligation  to  do  good  is  upon  a  positive  account ;  as  the 
obligation  itself  is.     Of  the  same  nature  is  gratitude,-^ rea«- 
diness  to  hel{^  a  man  in  need, — to  keep  a  secret  intrusted 
to  us,'— to  perform  promises:  —  all  of  which  are  of  greater 
concernment  to  mankind  than  to  be  intrusted  only  to  ana<<- 
logies,  uncertain  inferences,  and  secret  corollaries;  and  yet 
for  these  there  is  no  provision  made  in  the  ten  command- 
ments, r 
Neither  can  this  measure  of  the  decalogue  be  reproved 
by  saying,  that  'all  these  laws  of  nature,  and  all  the^bMvs  of 
Christ  may  be  reduced  to  the  decalogue.'     I  know  it  is 
said  so  very  commonly,  and  the  casuists  do  commonly  use 
ihat  method,  that  the  explication  of  the  decalogue  be  the 
sum  of  all  their  moral  theol6gy ;  but  how  insufficiently,  the 
foregoing  instances  do  sufficiently  demonstrate ;  and  there- 
fore, how  inaftificially,  will  also  appear  in  the  violence  ind 
dbnvulsions,  that  must  needs  be  used  to  draw  all  th6se  dw- 
sonances  into  one  centre.     1  remember  that  TertuUians  :(l 
suppose  to  try  his  wit)  finds  all  the  decalogue  in  the  com- 
niindment,  which  God  gave  to  Adam  to  abstain  from  the 
forbidden  fruit :  "  In  hac  enim  lege,  AdsB  data,  omnia  prseeepta 
condita  recognoscimus,  qu8B  postea  puUulaverunt  data  per 
Moyseh."— And  just  so  may  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
Chrifct  be  found  in  the  decalogue,  as  the  decalogue  can  be 
fbund  in  the  precept  given  to  Adam:  but  then  also  thev 
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might  be  found  in  the  first  commandment  of  the  deoalogue ; 
and  then  what  need  had  there  been  of  tei)  ?  It  is,  thereifore^ 
more  than  probable^  that  this  was  intended  as  a  digest  of  all 
those  moral  laws^  in  which  God  would  expect  and  exac^ 
their  obedience;  leaving  the  perfection  and  consummatioii 
of  all  unto  the  time  of  the  Gospeh  God  intending  by  several 
portions  of  the  eternal  or  natural  law  to  bring  the  world  to 
that  perfection  from  whence  mankind  by  sin  did  fall;  and 
by  Christ  to  enlarge  this  natural  law  to  a  similitude  and 
conformity  to  God  himself^  as  far  as  our  infirmities  can  bear. 
It  was  very  Well  said  of  Tertullian**,  "  Intelligimus  Dei  legem 
etiam  ante  Moysen ;  nee  in  Oreb  tantum,  aut  in  Sina  et  in 
Eremo  primum,  sed  antiquiorem,  primum  in  Paradise,  post 
patriarchis,  atque  ita  ex  Judaeis  certis  temporibus  refbrmatam : 
ut  non  jam  ad  Moysis  legem  ita  attendamus,  quasi  ad  prin- 
cipalem  legem^  sed  ad  subsequentem  quam  certo  tempore 
Deus  et  gentibus  exhibuit,  et  repromissam  per  propheteus  in 
melius  reformavit :'  "  The  law.  of  God  was  before  Moses, 
neither  given  in  Horeb  nor  in  Sinai,  in  the  wilderness^  nor 
in  the  land^  but  first  given  in  paradise;  afterwards  to  the 
patriarchs^  and  then  being  reformed  it  was  given  to  the 
Jews :  so  that  we  are  not  to  look  after  Moses'  law  as  the 
principal^  but  to  the  law  that  comes  after  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  being  promised  by  the  prophets,  God,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  gave  unto  the  Gentiles  in  the  times  of  reformation/' 
The  effects  of  this  rule  in  order  to  conscience  are  these: 

1.  That  we  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  our  lord  and  master, 
our  lawgiver  and  our  teacher. 

2.  That  we  understand  the  ten  commandments  according 
to  his  commentary. 

3.  That  the  customs,  explications,  glosses,  and  usages  of 
the  Jews  may  not  be  the  limit  of  our  practice. 

4.  That  we  expect  not  justification  by  our  conformity  to 
the  decalogue. 

5.  That  we  endeavour  to  go  on  to  perfection;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  which  Moses,  but  which  Chiist 
showed  on  the  Mount. 

6.  That  we  do  not  reckon  any  system  of  the  natural  law, 
but  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
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7.  That  we  do  not  esteem  it  sufficient  for  ub  |o  live  dcr 
cording  to  nature  (as  the  expressioi)  is  commonly/ usedX  but 
that  we  live  according  to  grace,  that  is,  the  mf)i%«iir§s  of 
reformed  nature.  For  in  .this  sense  the^e  word»  of  Jwtia 
Martyr  are  true  and  useful,,  to  Mafapia-iv  0iovv  ouieira  icvrk^sy^ 
niroi  hrrlv,  "  To  live  according  to  nature  is  the  ocuamoi^t  or 
praise  of* one,  that  is  yet  an  unbeliever:"  meaning  tbat  tit^ 
dii^iples  of  Jesus  must  do  more.  For  accordiilg  as  Ih^ 
world  grows  in  age,  so' also  it  is  instructed  in  wise  notices  ^ 
•and  it  must  pass  on  to  glory  by  all  the  measures  and  pror 
gressions  of  grace ;  and  all  that  law  by  which  we  live  in  aU 
the  periods  of  the  world,  is  nothing  else  but  the  several 
degrees  and  promotions  of  the  law  of  nature.  For  chiiitren 
are  governed  by  one  measure  and  young  men  by  another> 
-and; old  men  still  by  a  more  perfect;  and  yet  the  whole  ^s 
nodiing  else  but  right  reason  drawn  into  laws^  and  th$^ 
which  fits  our  nature  bound  upon  us  by  the  decree  of  God,^ 
.some  laws  fit  our  natures,  as  they  are  common  to  us  ap^ 
beasts :  some  fit  us  as  we  are  next  to  angels ;  and  some  fit 
us  as  we  are  designed  to  immortality,  and  the  fruition  of 
Gdd^and  the  laws  of  nature,  do  grow  as  our  natures  do<. 
:Atid  as  we  see  it  is  in  nouatters  of  speculation,  those  principle^ 
^enter  into  us,  or  are  drawn  from  their  hidden  places,  in  opr 
age,  of  which  .we  had  no  sign  in  our  youth ;  and  when  we 
kre  children,  we  admire  at  those  things,  and  call  those  disr 
:courses  deep  and  excfellent,  which,  when  we  are  grown  up, 
«we  are  ashained  of  as  being  ignorant  and  pitiful;-— so  it  is  in 
our  manners,  and  so  it  is  in  our  practical  notices ;  they  aU 
:gf6w,  till  they  arrive  at  their  state  and  :period :  but  because 
the  eternal  laws  of  God, — that  is,  those  laws  which  are  not 
ikted  to  times,  and  pereons,  and  relations,  but  to  the  ns^ture 
of  man,  that  is,,  to  all  mankind, — intend  to  bring  us  to  Ga4 
and  to. all  that  perfection  of  which  we  are  capable ;  therefore 
it  is  that  they  also  must  increase  according  to  the  growth  of 
iiature.:  rwhen  thei efore .  the  nature  of  man  was  rude  and  in 
its  ihfency,  God  dreyr  out  of  the  eternal  fountain  but  a  few 
of  these  natural  laws:  but  he  still  si^peradded  more  as  the 
eWorld  did  ife^d  them  ;  and  ai  th^  last,  by  his  Son,  who,  by 
his  incarnation,  bath  adorned  our.n^te^with  a  robe  of  gl^i^ 
hath  drawn  put  all  those,  by  which  we  are  to  converse  with 
God  and  men  in  the  best  and  greatest  intercourses :  that  ha 
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migkt  enable  our  nature  to  disp<»itio«8  proper  and^  im- 
mediate to  a  state  of  glory.  N6t  but  tlxey  all  were  p6ten- 
tielly  in  the  bowels  of  the  great  commandments ;  brat  tbat 
God  did  not^i  by  any .  prophets  or  lawgivers^  draw  thei]^;^ 
forth^  till  the  great  day  of  reformafion^  at  the  revelation  of 
the  Son  of  God.  But  in  this  the  sentehoe  of  Irehaeus  \  is  .wise 
and .'  full ; : ''.  Consummata  y itse :  prsecepta  in  utroque .  te^tar 
vidnto  cum  sinteadem,  eundem  ostenderunt  Deum,qui  particu- 
lari^  quidem  pre^epta  apta  utrisqae  ptaBceptis^  sed  eii^inentiora 
et  summa,  sine  quibus  salvari  non  potest,  in  utroque  eadem 
li^ttasit :"  "The  precepts  of  perfect,  life  ate  th^  same  in  both 
Testaments,  and  do  demonstrate  the  same  God  of  botli ;  ^ho 
indeed  hath  given,,  severally,  several  in^tance^  of  command- 
ments; but  the  more  eminent  and  the  qhief,  j^thout  w.hich 
Balvation  is  not  to  be  had,  are  the  same  ih.botjb:^' — ^^ meaning, 
4hat  there  are  the  same  general  lines  of  religion,  and  of 
justice  in  the  old  and  in  the  new;  but  the  special  and  parti- 
cular precepts  are  severally  instanced  by  Christ  and  Moses, 
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RULE  V. 

All  the  Explications  of  t/te  moral  Law,  which  arefwmd  in  the 
Prophets  and  other  holy  Writers  (rf  the  Old  Teitainent,are 
to  be  accounted  as  Parts  of  the  moral  Jmw,  and  eqtially 
obliging  the  Conscience, 

Hb  that  will  explicate  the  Mosaic  law  according  to  the  per- 
fections of  the  Gospel,  does  expound  the  words  of  a  child 
by  the  senses  and  deepest  policies  of  a  witty  man.  I  have 
■seen  some  parts  of  Virgil  changed  into  impure  Feacennines ; 
and  I  have  also  seen  them  changed  into  iixe  sense  and  style 
'of  the  Gospel ;  but  Virgil  intended  neither,  though  his  words 
were  capable  of  both ;  and  yet  the  way  to  understand  Virgil 
is  by  the  commentaries  of  men  of  his  own  time,  or  nation,  or 
learned  in  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Roma|iSj»  So  it 
.is  in  the  decalogue  of  Mos^.  If  Christians  W^erstjind  it 
by  all  the  severities  and  enlarged  notiees  of  t^  Gospel,  they 
accuse  their  own  commentaiy  as  top  large>  or  the  practice  of 
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the  Jews  who  never  obeyed  them  at  tliat  rate ;  aiid  thetefone 
all  those  wild  reductions  of  ail  good  and  bad  to  that  measuis 
is  of  no  good  use,  but  it  is  full  of  error,  and  may  have  sohiid 
ill  effiscts ;  of  which  I  have  already  given  caution :  but  then 
because  they  may  be  ex)plicated  and  can  admit  d.  commenH 
tary,  as  all  laws  do  beyond  their  letter;  there  is  nothing 
more  reasonable,  than  that  the  commentaries  or' additiiinal 
explications  of  their  own  prophets  and  holy  men,  and  the 
usages  of  their  nation/ be  taken  into  the'sacredness  of  the 
text  and  the  limits  of  the  commandment.  ^  .r  <.  : 

Thus  when  God  had  said ,  *'  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder;" 
when  Moses,  in  another  place,  adds  these  words,  ^'  Thou  shalt 
not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart*;"  nor  be  mindful  of>^«a 
injury :  this  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  intended  by  God  in  the 
commandment;  and  to  be  a  just  commentary  to  the  text, 
and  therefore  part  of  the  moral  law.  When  they  were  coas;' 
manded  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  and  no  other :  this  Was 
to  be  understood  according  to  David's  commentary ;  and 
when  he  had  composed  forms  of  prayer  to  God,  to  pray 
to  him  was  to  be  supposed  to  be  a  duty  of  the  command- 
ment. God  commanded  that  they  should  '  honour  father 
and  mother,'  which  appellative  when  Moses  and  the  holy 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  had  given  to  princes  and  ma- 
gistrates, and  had,  in  another  place,  expressly  commanded 
obedience  to  them,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  is  an  expli- 
cation of  the  fifth  commandment. 

This  also  is  to  be  extended  further,  and  by  the  sayings 
of  the  prophets  they  could  understand  what  things*  .w«ife 
permitted  by  Moses,  virhich  yet  God  loved  not :  and  that  the 
commandment  had  a  further  purpose  than  their  usages  would 
Endure :  and  though  (as  our  blessed  Lord  afterward-  ex- 
pressed) '*  Moses,  permitted  divorces  fod  the  hardness  of 
their  heart/'— yet  that  \*' from  the  beginning  it  was  hot*  sd," 
and  that  greater  piety  was  intended  in  the  commandment, 
they  were  sufiiciently  taught  by  the  gloss,  which  God  himfedf 
inserted  and  published  by  the  prophet  Hosea,/*!  hate  puttitig 
away."— In  this  and  all  other  cases,  the  natural  reasonable- 
ness of  things,  natural  justice,  and  essential  piety,  and  the 
first  institution  of  them,  were  the  best  indications  of  these 
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efTects  which  such  sayings  of  the  prophets  and  other  holy 
men  ought  to  have  in  the  enlargement  of  the  moral  law, 
or  restraint  of  privileges  and  liberties. 

The  use  of  this  rule  in  order  to  the  government  of  con- 
science is  to  describe  of  what  usefulness  in  our  religion,  and 
what  influence  in  our  lives,  is  the  Old  Testament;  all  the 
moral . precepts  whicK  are  particulars  of  the. natural  law  or 
universal  reason,  are  either  explications  of  the  decalogue  .^r 
precepts  evangelioal,  by  which  the  old  prophet^  did  '  prepay 
the  way  of  our  Lord,  and  make  his  paths  straight.'  It  is  the. 
same  retigion,  theirs  W[kd  ours,  as  to  the  mosral  part:  in- 
tending glory  to  the  same  God  by  the. same  principles  o( 
prime  rec^soD,  differkig  only  in  the  clarity  and  obscurity  Qf 
the  promises  or  motives  of  obedience,  and  in  the  partioular 
instances  of  the  general  laws,  and  in  the. degrees  of  duties 
{Spiritual:  but  in  both,  God  intended  to  bring  mankind  to 
eternal  glories  by  religion  .or  the  spiritual  worshippings  ;pf 
One  God,  by  justice  and  sobriety,  that  is,  by  such  ways  ^s 
l>aturally  we  need,  for  our  tis^tural  and  periectiye  being  eveia 
in  this  world.  Now,  in  tbese  things,  the  prophets  are 
preachers  of  righteousness,  and  we  may  refresh  our  souls  at 
those  rivulets  springing  from  the  welk  of  life,  but  we  miy»t 
fill  and  bathe  ourselves  '•  in  fontibus  Sfdvatoris,'  *  in  tbe/ou^- 
tains  of  ouf  blessed  Saviour  :*  for  he  hath  anointed  our  bead^ 
prepared  a  table  for  us,  and  made  our  ^oup  to  overflow,  and 
^*  of  his  fulness  we  have  all  received,  grace  fW  grace/' 

But  this. is,  at  no  lmnd»  to  he  e^tiendedta  those  prohi- 
bitions or  reprehensions  of  their  prevarications  of  tany  of 
-the  signal  precepts  :of  religion,  by  which  as  thetoselve§  wore 
distinguished  frolB  other  nations,  so  God  would  be;gloriQQd 
in  them.  For  sometimes  the  propheta  represent!^  the.aoger 
of  God  in  a  ceremonial  instance:  when  either  ^hey  sinn^ 
with  a  high  hand  in  that  instaxieie,  that  is^  with  despite  a^d 
contempt  of  the  divine  conunandment,  or  when  the  ceremony 
had  a  mixture  of  morality^)  or  when  it  was  one.of  the  di«^ 
tinctions  of  the  nfttion,  and  a  consigBati^n.^f  tj^^vto.'be.|^ 
|ieople  of  God.  But  this  will  he  ireduced  to  practice  by  tfa« 
next  rule. 
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RULE  VI. 

JEvery  Thing  in  the  Decalogue  is  not  obligatory  to  Christians, 
is  not  a  Portion  of  the  moral  or  natural  Latp, 

When  Moses  delivered  the  ten  commdndments  ,to  the 
people,  he  did  not  tell  them  in  order  ivhich  wais  second, 
which  was  fifth:  and  upon  this  account* they  have,  been 
'severally  divided,  as  men  did  please  ta  faney;  I  shftll  not 
clog  these  annotations  with  enumerating  the  several  ways  of 
dividing  them ;  but  that  which  relates  to  the  present  inquiiy 
is,  whether  or  no  the  prohibition  of  graven ,  images  be  a 
portion  of  the  first  commandment;  so  as  that  nothing:  is 
intended,  but  that  it  be  a  part  or  explication  of  that:  and 
that  it  contain  in  it  only  the  duty  of  confessing  one  >God, 
and  entertaining  no  other  deity^  viz.  so  that  images  becoaie 
not  an  idol,  or  the  final  object  of  our  worship  as  a  God  ;  and 
therefore  that  images  are  only  forbidden  as  '  Dii  aliehi,' 
not  as  the  representations  of  this  one  God,  and '  they >  are 
capable  of  any  worship  but  that  which  is  proper  to  God :  or 
else  it  is  a  distinct  commandment;  and  forbids  the  having, 
or  making,  and  worshipping  any  images,  with  any  kind  of 
religious  worship.  These  are  the  several  eflPects,  which  are 
designed  by  the  differing  divisions  of  the  first  table ;  I  will 
not  now  examine,  whether  they  certainly  follow  from  their 
premises  and  presuppositions;  but  consider  what  is  right, 
and  what  follows  from  thence  in  order  to  the:  integrating 

*  the  rule  of  conscience/  That  those  two  first  command* 
ments  are  but  one,  was  the  doctrine  of  Philo  the  Jew  (at 
least  it  is  said  so);  who,  making  the  preface  to  be  a  .distinct 
commandment,  reckons  this  to  be  the  second ;  "  Deos  sctilp- 
tiles  non  facies  tibi,  nee  facies  omne  abominamentum  solis 
et  lunse/  nee  omnium  quse  sunt  supra  terram,  nee  eorum  quse 
repunt  in  aquis,  ego  sum  Deus  Dominus  tuus  zelotes,"  &c« — - 
And  ihe  same  was  followed  by  Athanasius%  ^'  This  book  hath 
these  ten  commandments  in  tables  ;  the  first  is  kya  sifii  Ki^tof 
0  &iog  crow  huTipaVy  oh  woivo'eig  (reaurS  Ei^a>iOV  ovie  ^avrog  OfMM/Aor 

*  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God :'  the  second,  *  thou  shalt  not  make 

'  Synop.  Script,  torn.  ii. 
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an  idol  to  thyself,  nor  the  likeness  of  aiiy  thing:'"  and  this 
division  was  usual  in  St.  Cyrirs''  time^  who  brings  in  Julian 
thus  accounting  them ;  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  the  second  after  this : 
'  Non  erunt  tibi  Dii  alieni  prseter  me/non  facies  tibi  simu- 
lachrum/"  &c.  And  the  same  way  is  followed  by  St.  Je- 
rome ^  and  Hesychius  ^ :  these  make  the  introduction  to  be 
one  of  th%  commandments ;  and  those,  which  we  call  the 
first  and  the  second,  to  be  the  second  only. 

Of  the  same  opinion,  as  to  the  uniting  of  these  two,  is 
Clemens  Alexandrinus*;  and  St.  Austin  ^"  Et  revera  quod 
dictum  est ;  ^  non  eruht  tibi  Dii  alieni/  hpc  ipsum  perfectius 
explicatur,  cum  prohibentur  colenda  figmenta :  *'  the  prohi- 
bition of  images  is  a  more  perfect  explication  of  those  words, 
*Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me.'" — ^To  the  same 
sense  Venerable  Bede^,  St.  Bernard  •*,  the  ordinary  gloss^ 
Lyra,  Hugo  Cardinalis,  Lombard,  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
almost  all  the  Lutheran  churches,  do  divide  the  decalogue. 

On  the  other  side,  these  are  made  to  be  two  distinct 
commandments  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast*,  and  by  Jo- 
sephus'^;  '*  Primum  praeceptum,  Deum  esse  unum,  et  hunc 
solum  cbleiidum.  Secundum,  nuUius  animalis  simulachrum 
adbrandum." — And  these  are  followed  by  Origen  *,  Gregory 
^azianzen*",  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Jerome  °,  even  against  his 
Opinion  expressed  in  another  place, — and  St.  Chrysostom, 
St.  Austin/  or  whosoever  is  the  author  of  the  questions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  Sulpitius  Severus,  Zonaras;  and 
admitted  as  probable  by  Venerable  Bede;  but  followed 
earnestly  by  all  the  churches  that  follow  Calvin ;  and  by  the 
other  protestants,  not  Lutherans. 

4.  In  this  great  contrariety  of  opinion,  that  which  I 
choose  to  follow,  is  the  way  of  the  church  of  England; 
which  as  it  hath  the  greater  and  more  certain  authority  from 
antiquity,  so  it  hath  much  the  greater  reasonableness.  For 
wh^n  God  had  commanded  the  worship  of  himself  alone,  ex- 
cluding all  false  gods, — in  the  next  words  he  was  pleased 

^  Lib.  T.  contr.  Jul.    .  .       «  In  c.  x.  Hos.  '  In  XKvi.  Levit. 

«  Lib.  vi.  Slrom.  ^  Qa.  71.  in  Ex.  f  In  xx.  Exod, 

I*  Sup.  salv.  keg.  '  In  c.  xx.  Exod. 

^  Lib.  ill.  Antiq.  c.  4.  '  Lib.  iii.  bom.  8*  in  Exod. 

»  In  Carm.  "  In  vi.  Ephci. 
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also  to;£brbidi  tlitoi/to  Worship  him  in* that  manner,  by  whiiE^ 
all  the  gods  of.  the  nations  were  worsbip{)e€l^  which  was^r  bff 
images :  insomuch  that  their  images  were  called  gods,  nqt 
that  they  thought  them  so ;  but  that  the  worshipping  pf 
false  gods,  and  Worshipping  by  images,  were  by  the  idolaters 
eyer  joined.  ^  Now  this  being  a  different  thing  ft^om  the  other» 
one  regarding  the  object^  the  other  the  manner  of  worship,'— 
it   is  highly  reasonable   to   believe   that   they    make   twp 
commandments.   .2.  God  would  not  be  worshipped  by  an 
image,  because  none  could  be  made  of  him ;  and  therefore  it 
is  remarkable  that  God  did.  duplicate  his  caution  ag%iast 
images  of  him:,  by.  adding  this  reason  to  his  precept^ -'Re- 
isember  that  ye  saw  no  shape,  but  only  heard  a  voice-;" 
;!niiich'  as  it  was  a  ^^ect  design  of  Gt)d,  that  they  might  UQt 
make  an  imaige  of  bim,  and  so  worship  him  as  the  idolaters 
did  their  false  gods,  so  it  did,  indirectly  at  least,  intimate. to 
Ifaen^,  that  '*  God  would  be  worshipiped  in. spirit  and  truth  i" 
that  is,  not  with  a  lying  image:  as  every  image  of  him  must 
needs  be :  for  it  can  have  no  truth,  when  a  finiite  body  repre- 
sents an  infinite  spirit.     And  this  is  most  likely  to  be  thus : 
i)ecau8e  t^is  being  a  certain  dig^t  of  the  law  of  nature,  in  it 
the  nsftural  religion  and  worship  of  God  was  to  be  i^Ojak' 
manded,  ^nd,  therefore,  th^t  it  should  be  spiritual  and  tnie, 
that  is,  not  with  false  imaginations  and  corporal  represent- 
ment,  was  to  b^  the  matt^t  of  a  commandment.    3*  Since 
the  first'  table  did  so  des(^€n:>d  t6  particulars  as  by  a  disiioot 
precept  to  appoint  the  day  of  his  worship:  it  is  not  uiJikely 
that  the  essential  etod  natural  manner  of  doing  it  «ho«fld 
also  be  distinctly  provided  for,  since  the  circumstantial  was: 
but  that  could  not  be  at  all,  if  it  was  a  portion  of  the  first 
cofimiflthdment :  for  then  the  sense  of  it  must  be  according 
to  the  first  intention,  that  images  should  not  become  our 
gods.    4.  Tht3  heathens  did  hot  suppose  their;  images  to  be 
their  gbds,  but  representiiients  of^thfeir  gods;  and  therefore 
itis  not  BO  Mkely  that  God  should,  by  way  of  caution,  so 
explicate  the  first  commandment;  when  there  was  no  danger 
of  doing  any  such  thing;  unless  they  should  be  stark  mad, 
or  fooh,  and  without  understanding.    6.  When  God  forbade 
them  to  make  and  worship  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in 
heaven  and  earth, —  he  sufficiently  declared,  that  his  meaning 
was  to  forbid  that  manner  of  worshipping,  not  that  object; 
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for  by  «aymgL)it  .was  /^  the  likeness  of  isbmetfaingy'l  itJdecIii^iied 
that  this  Mheness  <^Ould  not  be  the  object. of  thtirjwf^rship-^ 
ping  V  for  because  it  is  the  image  of  athingy  thereforis  it.  is 
not  the  thing  they  worshipped;  and  it  cahnot  be  supposed 
of  a  man^  that  he  can  make,  die  image  of  the  sim  to^be  his 
God>  when  he  makes  that  image  of  the  sun,  because >  lie 
thinks  the  sun  is  the  most  excellent  thing-  JWhen^  there^ 
fore,  in  the  first  commandmeiit,.  he  had  forbidden  them <  to 
acknowledge  the  sun,  or  any  thing  els6  but  Jiimself,  to  be 
God, — iin  the  next,  he  forbids  the  worshipping  himself  or 
any  thing  else  by. an  image.  But  of  this  I  ^all  speak  more 
afterwards;  because  it  relates  to  the  moral  duty; 

But  I  observe,  that  all  those  modems  who  confound 
these  two  commandments,  have .  not  that  pretence  which 
the  ancients  had;  and  have  quitted  ail  that^.  by  which  such 
confusion  ,could  have  been^  in  any  sense,  tolerable.  For 
Philo,  and  those  ancients  who  followed  him,  reckon  the  first 
commandment  to  be,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  &c. ;  by 
which  God  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  Lord :  and  th© 
second  did  forbid  "  any  other  besides  him."  So  that  there 
might  be  some  appearance  of  reason  to  make  the  first  com- 
mandment affirmative^  and  the  second  negative;  the  firsl^;  to 
declare  who  is  God;  the  second,  to  forbid  polytheism :  tiie 
first,  to  declare  his  entity ;  the  second,  to  publish  his  unity.: 
thefirst,  to  engage  their  dutjj^to  him  who  had  so  lately 
endeared  them  by  freedom  from  captivity;  the  second,  to 
forbid  the  adopting  the  gods  of  the;  nations  wiih  whom  they 
were  now  to  converse.  L  confess  that  these  reasons,  are  not 
sufficient;  for  they  multiply,  where  there  is  no  need,  and 
make  a  division  without  difierenoe ;  and  leave  all  those 
periods, >which  are  about  images^  to  be  of  jio  use,  no.  signifi- 
cation; and'  concerning  their  own  practice  .and  reUgion  in 
the  matter  of  images,  though  it  isxertaih  they  whdly  de- 
rived it  from  the  commandment,  yet  they  take  no  notice  of 
any  warrant  at  all  derived  from  thence;  but  supposing  that 
they  did  make  the  division  for  these  reasons,' and  that  thefte 
reasons  were  good,  lyet  all  the  moderns  quit  al)  this  fire* 
tension,  aiid  allow  but  three'  commandments  to  the  first 
table,  and  divide  tibe  second  intb  seven ;  to  efiect  which  they 
niake  two  commandments  against  concupiscence :  concerning 
which  I  will  not  say  they  might  have  reckoned,  more  ro- 
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cordiog  to  the  multiplication  of  the  objects ;  foar  as  well  as 
two :  but  this  I  say,  as  it  is  wholly  without  necessity,  and 
very  destitute  of  any  probability,  so  it  is  done  against  the 
very  order  of  words.  For  although  Moses,  iii  Deuteronomy, 
reckons  the  concupiscence  of  the  .wife  first,  yet,  in  Exodusy 
which  is  the  copy  of  the  decalogue  as  it  was  given,  Moses 
reckons  the. concupiscence  of  the  house  first:  so  that  iHe 
ninth  commandment  lies  in  the  body  of  the  tenth ;  and  the 
tenth  lies  part  of  it  before  the  ninth,  and  part  of  it  ailer : 
which  is  a  prejudice  against  it  greater  than  can  be  out- 
weighed by  any  or  all  the  pretences,  which  are  or  can  be 
made  for  it :  especially  since,  by  the  opinions  of  the  Roman 
doctors,  these  two  cannot,  as  they  lie  here,  make  two  ob- 
jects :  for  to  covet  another  man's  wife,  is  the  same  as  td 
covet  another  man's  servant,  that  is,  as  a  possession;  for 
multitude  of  wives  was  great  riches,  and  the  peculiar  of 
princes,  as  appears  in  Nathan's  upbraiding  David,  and  the 
case  of  Solomon :  but  to  covet  the  wife  '  propter  libidinem/^ 
is  forbidden  by  the  seventh  commandment,  as  the  Roman 
doctors  teach,  and  under  that  they  handle  it.  Therefore  the 
wife,  and  the  servant,  and  the  beast  of  another  man,  being 
here  forbidden  to  be  desired  as  matter  of  covetousne8s> 
miake  but  one  object,  and  consequently  but  one  command- 
ment: and  if,  because  a  diflPerence  can  be  fancied,  the  wife 
and  the  house  make  two  objects,  then  the  servant  makes  a 
third ;  for  a  house  differs  from  a  wife  no  more  than  a  servant 
from  a  house;  the  use  of  these  is  as  different  as  of  those, 
and  can  make  as  distinct  objects  of  appetite  and  desire; 
and,  therefore,  either  they  all  must  make  but  one  c6mmand- 
ment,  or  they  must  make  more  than  two.  ^? 

But  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  Lutherans  have  several 
interests,  for,  other  reasons  they  have  none  in  so  doing. 
The  church  of  Rome  confounds  the  two  commandmeitts;; 
lest  the  worshipping  of  images  should  appear  to  be  forbidden; 
For  if  it  be  a  distinct;commandment  which  forbids  the  worship 
of  images,— then,  because  all  false  objects  of  worship  are 
sufficiently  forbidden  in  the  first,  it  will  not  be  a  competent 
answer  to  say,  '  we  do  not  worship  images  as  Gods,  we  do 
not  make  idols  of  them;' — for  to  worship  any  thing  as  God 
is  not  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment,  but  in  the 
first :.  biHt,  therefore,  lest  .the  second  commandment  should 
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signify  nothing,  it  follows,  that  the  taking  of  iinages  into 
religion^  or  the  worshipping  God,  whether  trde  or  false,  by 
an  image,  is  there  forbidden.  But  if  these  two  command- 
ments  were  one,  then  they  suppose,  that  this  of  forbidding 
images,  being  a  pursuance  of  the  prohibition  of  having  any 
other  gods,  expounds  itself  only  to  mean,  the  making  images 
to  be  God ;  which  because  they  do  not,  they  hope  to  stand 
upright  in  the  scrutiny  concerning  this  commandment. 

But  to  this  I  return  this  account :  that  although  it  be 
certain  that  if  these  commandments  be  divided,  it  will  follow 
that  this  manner  of  religion  by  image-worship,  is  particularly 
forbidden  as  a  false  manner  of  worshipping,  and,  conse-^ 
quently,  is,  upon  no  pretence,  to  be  introduced  into  religion ; 
yet  if  we  should  suppose  them  to  be  but  one  commandment; 
it  will  not  follow  that  images  are  not  forbidden  to  be  used  in 
religious  worshippings.  For  if  God  forbade  them  to  make 
'  deos  sculptiles,'  *  engraven  gods,'  that  is,  to  worship  such 
gods  as  may  be  depicted  or  engi*aven,  such  as  the  sun  and 
moon.  Apis  and  Jupiter;  the  ox  of  E^pt,  or  the. fire  of 
Persia ;  then,  by  the  same  reason,  we  conclude  that  '  deus 
sculptilis'  is  no  god,  and  therefore,  to  make  the  God  of 
Ismelto  be  a  god  depicted  or  engraven,  does  dishonour  and 
depress  him  to  the  manner  of  an  idol.  For,  therefore,  in  the 
decalogue,  recited  by  Philo,  and  in  the  sense  of  all  .the 
ancients,  the  reason  against  making  an  engravien  god  is; 
"  Ego  sum  Deus  tuus  zelotes,"  "  I  am  thy  God,  I  am  th^ 
jealous  God;"  that  is,  '  I  who  caniiot  be  represented  by 
such  vanities,  I  am  thy  God, — ^^btit  they  are  not,  who  can.*--*. 
Add  to  this;  that  since  the  doctors  of  the  Roman  church 
make  the  decalogue  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  moral  theology^ 
and,  by  that  method,  describe  all  cases  of  conscience ;  it  is 
necessary  that  they  take-  into  the  body  and '  obligation  of 
every  commandment  not  only  what  is  expressed  in  the  letteir 
and  first  signification,  but  the  species,  the  relations,  the 
similitudes,  the  occasions,  any  thing  that  is  like  the  prohibi* 
tioh,  and.  concerning  which  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  be  oir 
no;  and  upon  this  accounti  if  they  can  retain  images,  or 
think  to  honour  God  by  the  use'  and  worshipping  of  themi, 
they  may  be  confident  of  any  thing,  and  may  as  well  us6 
some  pollutions. of  the) flesh,  as  s^dh' podlutions  of  idbU.  ' 
. ..  But  thwe  is  $dfto  more  in  it  than  thus. ,  For  although  it 
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18  t^sually  supposed  by  learned  persons^  that  Philo  the  JeWy 
Athani^us^  St.  Jeropie>  land  St.  Au^tip,  are  of  opii^ipu  th^ 
the  two  commandia^t?  ^re  not  to  be  divided^  but  are  all  pn$:; 
yfit  if  we  lopk  into  their  sayings^  w^  ^haU  fipd  them  to  bay? 
o^er  effects  than  they  suppo^.  For  they,  making  ,tb$ 
preface  to  be  the  first  comgiandment,  ^'  I  am  the  Lor4  thy 
(3pd,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  do 
suppose,  that  the  object  of  religion  and  divine  wpirsbip  \^ 
sufficiently  declared^  in  that  they  think  the  same  of  that  as 
ijl  other  mep  do  of  the  following  words  :  "  Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  b|}t  me;"  via.  that  God,  proposing  himself  as 
their  God,  whom  qnly  they  were  to  worship,  did^  by  that» 
su^ciently  exclude  the  worship  of  all  false  gods,  or  giving 
diyip^  wPF'Ship  tQ  anything  besides  himself;  so  that,  wbea 
fhe  object  is '  sufficiently  provided  for,  as  it  is  in  the  first 
commandment,  however  it  be  computed,  the  former  argar 
inepts  will,  return  upon  them,  and  it  will  be  most  provable, 
fl^t  the  next  provision  be  made  for  the  manner  of  the  divine 
liy^rshjp;  and  then  the  use  of  images  in  religion,  and  the 
religious  worship  of  them,  will  be,  by  a  necessary  and  imme- 
diate consequent,  forbidden:  for  the  forbidding  '  deos  sculp-^ 
tiles,' — 'forbids  not  only  other  gods;  but  forbids  them  with 
that  reason  and  demonstration.  They  that  can  be  engraven 
ipr  painted,  are  no  gods,  and  therefore  images  and  false  gods 
are  equally  forbidden ;  wherever  an  image  is  joined  to  a  god> 
there  is  a  false  god,  or  no  true  god :  for  an  image  and  the 
true  God  are  inconsistent.  So  that,  wherever  there  are  two 
commandments  before  that  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain, 
as  it  is  amongst  all  the  ancients  (Clemens  Alexandrinus  only 
excepted),.-r  there  it  is  most  likely,  that  the  first  provides  for 
the  object  of  divine  worship  affirmatively,  and  the  second  for 
ibhe  manner. negatively:  and  the  effect  of  this  will  be,  that 
they  are,  in  their  division  of  the  decalogue,  almost  .wholly 
destitute  of  authority  or  warrant  from  the  ancients,  for  they 
all  make  four  commandments  in  the  first  table^  at  leasts 
The  Jews  usually  indeed  did  reckpn  five  :  taking  in  that  of 
honouring  our  parents,  but  they  always  made  that  of  the 
sabbath  to  be  the  fourth;  by  all  which  it  must  needs  be^ 
that  they  must  lie  under  the  same  objection,,  which  they 
would  fain  avoid:  and  though  they  x^onfound: those  .two 
.vhieb  we  jasuaJly.aQW  reckon  the  two  fitU;  yet  Jbeaause  the. 
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Jews  and  ancient  Christians  who  reckoned  othenf^s^y  did 
aceounft^'oniB'cioinnitaQdQKe&t  to  othe  :  same  .purpose  as  vrk 
reckon  the  first;  that  which  follows,  can  ne^er  be  proved 
to  mean  any  thirig  but  a  prohibition  of  that  manner  of  divine 
worship  by  images :  for  it  implies^  that,  to  worship  God  by 
an  image,  is  to  worship  ^n  iddl:  an  image  of  God,  when  it  is 
worshipped,  is  an  idol^'fonqeither  can  the  true  God  have  an 
image,  neither  will  he  beworahippeid  by  an  image.  No w^ 
though  thi&will  not  at  all  concern  the  images  of  saints,  but 
only  the  worship  of  God  by  an  image^  yet  even  tiiis  also» 
when  they  think  this  image-worship  shalL  be  a  worshipping 
and  honouring  of  God  :indirectly>  aiid  an  act  plieasing  to 
him,  will  come  under  this  commandnoent,  as  certainly  and 
more  apparently  than  fornication  oriintemper^hce  shall  eome 
under  the  sixth  or  seventh ;  whither  their  doctors  ususdly 
reduce  them. 

This   thing  more  I  am  willing  to  add  concerning  th$ 
division  of  the  decalogue :  that  when  the  ancients  did  reckon 
the  preface  or  introduction  to  be  the  first  commandment;  it 
is  not  certain  that  they  put  the  words  of  "  Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  but  me*'  to  the  second.     For  as  for  Philo,  he 
does  not  recite  them  at  all,  but  reckons  the  second  otherwise 
than  it  is  in  Moses'  books;  and  itris  not  certain,  how  he 
thought  in  this  question,  to  him,  that  well  considers  his  copy 
of  the  decalogue.     For  he  thus  begins :  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.     Thou 
shalt  not  make  any  graven  gods  to  thyself:  nor  any  abomi- 
nation of  sun  and  moon :  nor  of  any  thing  that  is  on  the 
earth,  or  that  creeps  in  the  waters  t   I  am  thy  Lord,  the 
jealous  God/'  &c»    Now  in  this,  which  is  first  and  which 
is  second;  is  plain  enough,  though  Philo  does  not  number 
them :  but  whether  the  words  of  that,  which  we  call  the  first 
commandment,  by  him  are  understood  in  the  first  or  in  the 
second,  does  not  hence  appear.    But  dien  for  St.  Athanasius, 
whom  the  adversaries  reckon  theirs,  the  case  is  yet  clearer 
against  them :  for  ''  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,''  he  reckons  to 
be  the  first,  omitting  all  that  which  follows  until  the  second 
commandment :   but  the  second  he  plainly  and  perfectly 
reckons  as-  we  do,  '^  Thou  ^halt  not  make  to  thyself. an  idol, 
or  graven*  image,  nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing.'^    So  that  it 
ir  probable,  Ire' jbegfus^  tha^  fitU  commandment  with  the  prer 
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face :  but  it  is  certain  he  reckons  the  sedond  as  we  do.  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Austin  are  pretended  for  them;  but  they 
also  testify. against  them,  and  against  themselves^  by  an  lin** 
certain  and  contradictory  sentence,  as  I  have  showed ; 
indeed  the  apostate  Julisln  is  much  more  for  them,  &nd  does 
confound  those,  which  we  call  the  two  commandments^  b^t 
yet  reckons  one  before  them,  just  as  Philo :  §o  that,  ex- 
cepting Julian,  there  will  be  found  in  antiquity  "  vel  duo  vel 
nemo/'  scarce  one  or  two  that  is  on  their  side.  However 
against  them  there  is  a  great  authority  and  very  great  pror 
babilities  of  reason:  of  which,  in  the  following  periods,  I 
shall  add  a  more  full  account:  in  the  mean  time,  as  the 
church  of  Rome  is  destitute  of  any  just  ground  Of  their 
manner  of  dividing  the  ten  commandments,  so  they  will  find, 
it  will  not  serve  that  interest  th^y  have  designed. 

But  then  for  the  Lutheran  churches,  they  have,  indeed,  as 
little  reason  for  their  division,  and  a  much  less  interest  and 
necessity  to  serve  and  provide  for.  They,  therefore,  thi*u^ 
the  second  into  the  first,  lest  it  should  be  unlawful  to  make 
or  to  have  pictures  or  images ;  for  they  still  keep  them  iri 
their  churches,  and  are  fearful  to  be  aspersed  with  a  crime 
forbidden  in  the  second  commandment ;  they  keep  them,  I 
say,  but  for  memory  only,  not  for  worship  or  direct  religiqii; 
But  in  this  they  are  more  afraid  than  hurt.  For  suppose  the 
second  commandment  to  be  distinct  and  wholly  against 
images  and  their  worship ;  yet  every  thing  in  the  command- 
ment is  not  moral,  though  the  commandment  itself  be.  For 
God  was  pleased  to  appoint  such  temporary  instrunfients  of  a 
moral  duty  as  were  fitted  to  the  necessities  of  that  people^ 
but  such  instruments  were  but  like  temporary  supporters^ 
placed  there  but  till  the  building  could  stand  aldne.  B^it 
whether  this  clause  of  having  or  making  images  be  referred  to 
the  first  or  to  the  second  commandment;  it  is  all  onei  if  tg 
the  first,  it  means,  that  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  made  bj 
them,  lest  they  become  the  object  of  divine  worship  •..  if  to 
the  second,  then  they  were  not -id  be  made^  lest  they  become 
instruments  of  a  false  manner  of  the  divine  worship:  but  in 
both,  the  prohibition  is  but  relative,  as  appears  in  the  parallel 
places  of  Levit.  xix.  4.,  but  especially  Levit.  xxvi.  1.  "Ye 
shall  make  ye  no  idols,  nor  graven  image,  neither  rear  ye  up 
a  standing  image,  neither  shall  ye  set  up  any  image  of  stone 
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m  your  land  (to  bow  down  unto  it),  for  I  am  the  Ijord  your 
Ood  :'  by  which  it  is  plain,  that  the  prohibition  is  hot  termi-* 
nated  on  the  imagey  but  rieferring  to  religion;  and  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  forbidding  them  to.  converse  with  idolr 
aters^  or  to .,  make  marriages  with  them ;  which  God  himself 
expressed  to  be,  lest  they  learn  their  ^evil  customs;  and  all 
the  reason  of  the  world  tells  us,  that  such  clauses,  whose 
li^hole  reason  is  relative  and  instrumental,  may  be  supplied  by 
other  ini^truments,  and  the  reason  of  them  or  their  necessity 
may  cease^  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  part  of  a 
natural  law,  whose  reason,  without  a  miracle  and  the  change 
of  nature,  can  never  alter.    So  that  this  fear  of  theirs  being 
useless,  they  ms^y,  without  prejudice  and  interest,  follow  that 
which  is  more  reasonable.    And  this  was  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  act  and  words  of  God  himself,  who  gave  order 
for  the  brazen  serpent  to  be  made,  and  the  images,  or  rather 
hieroglyphics,  of  cherubim  to  be  set  over  the  propitiatory  * ; 
which  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  would  have  done,  if  it  had . 
been  against  his  own  eternal  law :  he  suffered  them  not  to 
WQr^hip;them,  but  to  make  them,  to  show  that  this  was  not 
agaijnst  the  moral  part  of  the  commandment,  thou^  that 
was :  and  the  ark  could  endure  the  five  golden  mice  and  the 
five   golden  emerods,  because  though   they  were  images, 
yet  they .  were  not  idols,   that  is,  were  not  intended  for 
worship  ;  but  because  Dagon  was,  it  fell  before  the  iark ;  that 
could  not  be  suffered  :  and  in  Solomon's  temple,  beside  the 
pomegranates  and  other  imagery,  there  were  twelve  brazen 
bulls ;  but  they  were  not  intended  for  worship,  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  free  to  the  Jews  to  use  them  or  not :  but  the 
calves  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  because  they  were  *  fusiles  dei,' 
graven  images  used  in  divine  worship,  were  an  abomination : 
and  upon  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  was  impressed  the 
image  of  Aaron's  rod  and  a  pot  of  manna,  or  thurible :  it 
vvas    lawful,    while   there  was  no   danger  of  worshipping 
them. 

11.  This,  then,  is  the  first  instance  of  the  rule :  the  having 
or. making  of  images,  though  it  be  forbidden  to  the  Jews  in  the 

*  Vide  Manaftseh  Ben.  Israel  in  Concil,  q.  30;  et  Tertol.  lib.  ii.  contr, 
Marcion,  c.  %i»  .  Gab.  \'a8f|nez.  disp.  104.  c.  6. 
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second  commandment^  yet  it  is  not  milawful  to  Christiana. 
But  of  this  I  shall  say  more  in  the  following  periods. 

12.  Now  concerning  the  religion  of  images,  that  is,  wor* 
shipping  God  by  them  directly  or  indirectly, — ^whether  that  be 
lawful  to  Christians;  although  I  have  sufficiently  declared 
the  negative  already,  by  reproving  the  great  ground  of  that 
practice,  I  mean,  the  thrusting  the  two  commandments 
together,  and  have  proved  that  they  ought  not  to  be  so  con- 
founded ;  or  if  they  ought,  yet  that  the  worship  of  images  is 
not  concluded  from  thence  to  be  lawful  or  permitted,  yet  I 
hope  it  will  be  neither  useless  nor  unpleasant,  if  I  determine 
this  case  upon  its  proper  grounds,  in  these  two  inquiries: 

1.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  make  a  picture  or  image  of  God? 

2.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  worship  God  by  a  picture  ? 

Quest.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  make  a  picture  or  image 
of  God  ? 

13. 1  answer  negatively :  and  that  upon  the  plain  words  of 
God  in  Deuteronomy,  which,  upon  the  account  of  the  fifth 
rule,  are  to  be  accounted  as  an  explication  of  the  moral  law, 
and,  therefore,  obligatory  to  Christians:  as  relating  to  the 
matter  of  the  commandment,  giving  a  natural  reason  for  a 
natural  duty,  and  pursuing  that  with  argument,  which,  before, 
he  had  established  with  authority,  and  writing  that  in  the 
tables  of  the  heart,  which  at  first  he  delivered  to  Moses  in 
tables  of  stone  «.  *'  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  your- 
selves ;  for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  in  the  day,  wh^n 
<«the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Mount  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  oif 
the  fire :  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves  and  make  you  a  graven 
image,  the  similitude  of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of  male  or 
female,"  &c.  Now  why  did  God  so  earnestly  remind  them 
that  they  saw  no  image,  but  because  he  would  not  have  them 
make  any  of  him  ?  And  this  is  frequently  pressed  by  God  in 
that  manner,  which  shows  it  not  only  to  be  impious  to  do  it 
against  his  commandment,  but  foolish,  and  impossiUe,  and 
against  all  natural  reason.  "  To  whom  will  ye  liken  God  ? 
or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare  unto  him?"  said  God  by  the 
prophet" :  meaning,  that  there  is  none,  there  can  be  none: 
and  you  may  as  well  measure  eternity  with  a  span,  and 

»  Dent.  iv.  15, 16.  »  Isaiali,  xl.  IS. 
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grasp  an  ii^finite  in  the  palm^of  your  btind^  as  draw  the 
circles  and  depict  him,  that  hath  no  colour  or  figure,  ilo 
parts  nor  body,  no  accidents  nor  visibility.  And  this  St- 
Paul  argued  out  of  Aratus  ; 

Ka\  rou  fjthf  j^ivof  la-fAiv* 

**  We  are  his  offspring :"  that  is,  we  are  made  after  his 
image  and  similitude ;  Christ  is  the  prototype,  and  we  are 
efformed  after  his  image,  who  is  '*  the  first-bom  of  all  crea- 
tures:" man  is  made  after  the  likeness  of  God;  not  man  in 
liis  body,  but  man  in  his  soul,  in  his  will  and  powers  of 
choice,  in  his  understanding  and  powers  of  discerning,  in  his 
memory  and  powers  of  recording ;  and  he  that  cannot  make 
the  image  of  a  will,  or  by  a  graven  image  represent  the 
understanding  of  a  man,  must  never  hope  to  make  any  thing 
like  God :  there  is  no  way  to  do  that,  but  to  make  a  man ; 
and  although  it  be  but  an  imperfect  image  of  God,  yet  an 
image  it  is,  and  the  best  that  is  upon  the  earth.  But  now 
from  hence  the  apostle  argues  %  "  Forasmuch  then  as  we 
are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think,  that  the 
godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone  graven  by  art 
and  man's  device :"  If  the  invisible,  inexpressible  part  of 
man  is  the  image  of  God,  and  we  are  his  sons  by  creation^ 
expressing  in  our  souls  some  little  things  of  his  infinite  per*- 
fection,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  this  image  can  make  an 
image  like  God ;  and,  if  it  cannot  be  like  him,  it  is  not  to  be 
made  for  him  ;  for  nothing  is  more  unlike  him  than  a  lie. 
The  Athenians  were  a  dull  people,  and  knew  not  how  to  answer 
St.  Paul's  argument;  but  we  are,  nowadays,  taught  to 
escape  from  this.  For  it  is  said,  that  it  is  true, —  God's 
essence  cannot  be  depicted  or  engraven;  but  such  repre- 
sentations, by  which  he  hath  been  pleased  to  communicate 
notices  of  himself,  can  as  well  be  described  with  a  pencil  as 
with  a  pen,  and  as  well  set  down,  so  that  ideots  may  read 
and  understand  as  well  as  the  learned  clerks.  Now  because 
God  was  pleased  to  appear  to  Daniel  like  *  the  ancient  of 
days,'  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  shape  of  '  a  dove,'  and 
Christ  in  the  form  of  ^  a  man,'  these  representations  may  be 
depicted  and  described  by  images  without  disparagement  to 
the  divinity  of  God. 

**  Acts,  zvii.  29. 
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14.  To  these  I  give  these  answers;  1.  That  the  vision  of 
Daniel  seeing  '  the  ancient  of  days/  tells  of  no  shape,  no- 
thing like  an  old  man ;  but  by  that  phra3e  did  seem  to 
signify  the  eternal  God ;  he  tells  of  a  head  and  hair  like  '  pure 
wool/  that  is,  pure  and  vrfiite,  one  of  the  synonyma  of  light 
or  brightness,  like  that  of  his  garment,  '  like  snow ;  his 
wheels  were  a  burning  fire,  his  throne  a  fiery  fiame  /  that  i8> 
in  effect,  when  Daniel  was  asleep,  he  had  a  vision  or  fantasm 
in  his  head :  where  he  had  a  representment  gf  the  eternal 
God,  in  a  circumfusion  and  a  great  union  of  light  and  glory, 
which  he,  when  he  was  awake,  expressed  by  metaphors  im- 
perfectly telling,  what  fantasm  that  was,  in  which  he  per- 
ceived the  representment  and  communication  of  God ;  that 
is,  he  there  set  down  the  shadow  of  a  dream  of  a  bright 
shining  cloud  :  for  the  metaphor  is  a  shadow,  and  his  vision 
was  a  dream,  and  what  he  dreamt  he  saw,  was  but  the  investi- 
ture of  God ;  like  as  when  God,  by  his  angel,  went  in  a 
cloud  of  fire  before  the  sons  of  Israel ;  nay,  not  so  much,  for 
that  was  really  so, —  this  but  a  prophetic  ecstasy  in  his 
sleep :  the  images  of  which  are  but  very  unfit  to  estabUsh  a 
part  of  divine  worship,  and  an  article  of  practice,  against 
natural  reason  and  the  letter  of  a  commandment.  But,  2. 1 
demand,  whether  did  Daniel  see  the  eternal  God  then  or 
no?  If  he  did  not,  then,  at  the  most,  it  was  but  an  angel  of 
light  in  the  place  of  God :  and  then  this  can  never  infer  the 
lawfulness  of  making  any  image  of  God,  for  it  was  only 
God's  angel,  or  a  globe  of  glory  instead  of  God,  and  not 
God  that  appeared  in  his  own  person.  But  if  it  be  said  he 
did  see  God,  it  apparently  contradicts  the  Scripture :  "  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time :"  and  again,  '*  the  eternal 
God  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see  p."  The  issue  then 
is  this, —  Daniel  did  not  see  God  the  Father,  neither  could 
he :  therefore  God  the  Father  was  not  represented  to  him  by 
any  visible  species  :  therefore  neither  can  we,  by  any  help  or 
authority  from  his  dream.  And  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say, 
that,  though  Daniel  did  not  see  God's  essence,  yet  he.  saw 
the  representiiient ;  for  he  did  not  see  any  representm^t  of 
God ;  he  did  not  see  God  by  any  thing  that  expressed .  his 
person :  for  as  for  essences,  no  man  can  see  the  essence  of  a 
bee  or  a  bird ;  but  sees  it  by  some  proper  representment,  but 

P  1  Tim.  vi.  15, 16. 
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yet  by. that  representment  he  properly  and  truly  sees  the 
bird :  but  Daniel:  did  no  way  see  God's  person  or  nature,  not 
so  much  as  by  any  fantasm  or  image  :  an  angel  of  light,  or 
the  brightness  of  an  angel,  he  might  dream  of  in  the  ecstasy : 
but  in  no  sense  could  he  be  said  to  see  God,  except  only  by 
Lis  angel  or  ambassador.  So  that  when  it  is  said,  *'  No  man 
Qan  see  God/'  it  cannot  be  meant,  that  God's  essence  cannot 
be  seen ;  for  this  had  said  no  great  matter ;  for  no  essence 
can  be  seen ;  but  it  must  mean  that  God  '^  dwells  in  an 
inaccessible  light,  whither  no  man  can  approach,"  out  of 
which  he  will  send  no  emissions  of  representment  or  visibility ; 
for,  if  he  had  so  done  at  any  time,  or  would  do  at  all, —  it 
were  not  true,  ''  that  no  man  had  seen  him,  or  could  see 
him  :"  for  if  he  had  communicated  himself  personally  in  any 
representment  or  visibility,  then  he  had  been  seen,  and  in 
that  instance,  and  at  that  time  he  were  not  the  invisible  God. 
3.  Suppose  Daniel's  vision  had  been  of  God  himself;  yet  as 
it  was  done  to  him  by  special  favour,  so  it  was  for  a  special 
purpose ;  it  was  for  a  design  of  prophecy,  and  to  declare 
future  events  in  the  matters  of  war  and  peace ;  not  to  esta- 
blish a  practice  prejudicial  to  a  commandment:  and  it  is 
strange  that  a  vision  or  night's  dream,  expressed  by  way  of 
rapture  and  clouds  of  metaphor,  communicated  to  one  man, 
signifying  uncertainly,  told  imperfectly  after  the  manner  of 
raptures  and  prophetic  ecstasies,  intended  to  very  distant 
purposes,  never  so  extended  by  his  own  nation,  or  used  to 
any  such  end,  should  yet  prevail  with  Christians  (who  are, 
or.  ought  to  be,  infinitely  removed  from  such  a  childish 
religion  and  baby  tricks),  more  than  an  express  command- 
ment, and  natural  and  essential  reason,  and  the  practice  both 
of  all  the  Jews  and  the  best  Christians.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world,  though  never  so  bad,  but  by  witty  and  resolved 
men  may  have  more  colours  laid  upon  it,  to  set  it  out,  than 
this  can  from  this  pretension.  4.  The  vision  itself,  if  it  were 
expressed  in  picture  as  it  is  set  down,  would  be  a  moat 
strange  production  of  art,  and  a  horrid  representation  of 
nature;  and  unless  something  were  supposed  which  is  not^ 
expressed,  it  would  be  a  strange  new  nothicig.  For  '  tji,^ 
ancient  of  days '  does,  by  no  violence,  signify  an  ojd  man ; 
for  it  being  a  representment  of  eternity,  Js  th^  >^orst  of  all 
•expressed  by^an  old  man;  for  tb?tt  whiph  is  old^  is  ready  to 
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vanish  away;  and  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  eternity. 
Again^  here  is  no  mention  of  the  appearance  of  a  man. 
There  is,  indeed,  mention  of  a  '  head/  but  neither  of  matt 
nor  beast,  bird  nor  fly,  expressed  ;  and  hair  like  '  pure  wool/ 
but  in  what  it  is  like,  excepting  only  the  purity,  is  not  told, 
nor  can  be  imagined :  after  this  there  is  nothing  but  '  a 
throne  of  flames  and  wheels  of  fire  /  and  all  this  together 
would  make  a  strange  image,  a  metaphor  to  express  eternity, 
—  a  head  of  I  know  not  what  light  without  substance,— 
visibility  without  a  figure, — a  top  without  a  bottom, — the 
whiteness  of  wool  instead  of  the  substance  of  hair,  —  and  a 
seat  upon  wheels, —  and  all  in  flames  and  fire :  that  it  should 
ever  enter  into  the  head  or  heart  of  an  instructed  man  to 
think  that  the  great,  the  immense,  the  invisible,  the  infinite 
God  of  heaven,  that  fills  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell,  should 
be  represented  in  image  or  picture  by  such  a  thing,  by  such 
a  nothing,  is  as  strange  and  prodigious  as  the  combination  of 
all  the  daughters  of  fear,  and  sleep  and  ignorance.  5.  After 
this  vision  of  Daniel,  it  was,  in  the  church  of  the  Jews, 
esteemed  as  unlawful  as  ever  to  make  an  image  of  God ;  and 
by  this  the  primitive  Christians  did  not  believe  a  warrant  or 
confidence  could  be  taken  to  do  any  thing  of  that  natui« : 
and  they  that,  nowadays,  think  otherwise,  have  a  new  under- 
standing and  a  new  religion,  defying  a  commandment,  and 
walking  by  a  dream ;  and  are  such,  whom  a  precept  cannot 
draw,  but  they  follow  what  they  understand  not,  and  what 
was  not  intended  to  conduct  their  religion,  but  to  signify 
only  the  events  and  great  changes  of  the  world.  6.  If  be- 
cause mention  is  made  of  "  the  ancient  of  days''  in  Danie), 
it  were  lawful  to  picture  God  like  an  old  man,  we  might  as 
well  make  a  door  and  say  it  is  Christ, —  or  a  vine,  and  call  it 
our  master, —  or  a  thief,  and  call  it  the  day  of  judgment:  — 
a  metaphorical  or  mystical  expression  may  be  the  veil  of  a 
mysterious  truth,  but  cannot  pass  into  a  sign  and  significa- 
tion of  it :  itself  may  become  an  hieroglyphic,  when  it  is 
painted,  but  not  an  image,  which  is  a  fAo^fii  elS'ixoi,  and  the 
most  proper  representation  of  any  thing  that  can  be  seen, 
and  is  not  present.  They  that  paint  a  child  to  signify  eter- 
nity, do  it  better  than  they,  who,  by  an  old  man,  signify  him 
that  can  be  no  older  to-morrow  than  he  was  yesterday.  But 
by  this  I  only  intend  to  note  the  imprudence  and  indecency 
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of  the  thing :  the  unlawfulness  is  upon  other  accotuits^  which 
I  have  reckoned. 

15.  Concerning  the  humanity  of  oar  Saviour,  that  being  a 
creature  he  might  be  depicted^  I  mean  it  was  naturally 
capable  of  it;  it  was  the  great  instrument  of  many  actions^ 
it  conversed  with  mankind  above  thirty  years  together^  it 
was  the  subject  of  great  changes^  and  the  matter  of  a  long 
story,  and  the  conduit  of  many  excellent  instructions ;  and 
therefore  might  without  all  question  be  described,  as  well  as 
Csesar's,  or  Meletius,  Mark  Antony,  or  the  kings  of  the 
Gentiles.  It  might  be  done:  and  the  question  being  here 
only  of  the  making  or  having  of  it,  abstractedly  from,  all 
other  appendages  or  collateral  considerations,  I  need  say  no 
more  of  it  under  this  title ;  but  that  it  is  neither  impious  nor 
Unreasonable  of  itself,  to  have,  or  to  make  the  picture  or 
image  of  Christ's  humanity,  or  rather  of  his  human  body. 
For  against  this  there  is  neither  reason  nor  religion,  and  if  it 
be  made  accidentally  unlawful,  that  is  not  of  present  consi- 
deration. 

1^.  But  for  the  usual  image  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  the  pretence  is  great  and  foirer ;  no  less  than  the 
words  of  Scripture.  For  in  this  instance,  that  reason  ceases, 
for  which  God  did  prohibit  the  making  of  his  image ;  for 
h^re  they  did  not  only  bear  a  voice,  but  also  they  saw  a 
shape ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  the  likeness  of  a 
dove :  Iv  o-afAartHa  ii^ei :  *'  in  9,  bodily  shape."  So  St.  Luke. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  appear  in  the 
shape  of  a  dove  at  all ;  but  the  dove,  mentioned  in  the  story, 
relates  only  to  Uie  manner  of  his  descending,  and  hovering 
over  Christ.  And  this,  1.  appears  by  the  words  in  St,  Mat- 
thew, fide  ra  weufAa  rou  deoS  Morafieuvw,  ucb)  srcfMrc^Av,  he  saw 
the  Spirit  of  God  '  descending  like  a  dove,'  that  is,  as  doves 
use  to  descend,  hovering  and  overshadowing  of  him.  2.  The 
word  tto-Ei,  which  signifies  an  imperfect  resemblance,  or  a 
limited  similitude,  does  Uot  infer  the  direct  shape  of  a  dove ; 
but  something  of  it;  the  motion  or  the  quantity,  the  hovering 
or  the  lighting,  like  that  of  his  appearance  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost :  cloven  tongues,  «<r«  Trvpof,  '*  as  it  were  of  fire*i;" 
that  is,  something  of  it ;  to  shine,  it  may  be, — but  not  to  burn; 

^  Acts,  ii.  3. 
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to  appear  bright,  but  not  to  move.  3.  This  appears  yet 
more  plainly  in  the  words  of  St.  Luke,  Km  xaraPyivat  tJ 
vvBUfia  rh  iyiof  aufAarinS  et^Bi,  uo'ti  Trs^urefav  hr  alnov,  ''  The 
Holy  Ghost  did  descend  in  a  bodily  shape,  as  a  dove  upon 
him ;''  where  the  *  bodily  shape/  cannot  mean  the  bodily 
shape  of  a  dove^  for  then  it  must  have  been  utrti  Tripta-repaf, 
'  as  of  a  dove/  like  that  of  the  Acts,  aa-i)  ttu^o^;  but  it  mast 
wholly  be  referred  to  xara^vau:  he  '  descended^  a»  a  dove 
uses  to  do :  but  then  for  (rufAarmiv  bI^os,  '  the  bodily  shape,'  it 
was  nothing  but  a  body  of  light;  the  greatest  visibility, 
called  by  the  apostle',  /leyaxoTr^sTnii  io(a,  "  the  excellent 
glory:"  which,  indeed,  was  the  usual  investiture  of  God's 
messengers  in  their  appearances  and  visibilities;  and  diat 
there  appeared  a  fire  in  Jordan  at  that  time,  Justin  Martyt 
against  Tryphon  the  Jew  affirms  expressly.  4.  That  this 
similitude  was  relative  to  the  motion,  or  the  manner,  of  a 
dove's  descent,  is  so  much  the  more  probable,  because  this 
acceptation  and  understanding  of  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
design  and  purpose  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  descending.  For 
by  '  flying'  the  Jews  did  use,  in  their  symbolical  theology,  to 
signify  a  divine  influx  or  inspiration,  saith  Rabbi  Jac!!dar, 
upon  the  ninth  of  Daniel :  the  descent,  therefore,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  manner  of  a  dove's  flight,  signifies  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  his  holy  Son ;  who  received  him  not  hf 
measures,  but  the  fulness  of  him :  and  from  his  fulness  we 
all  receive  our  portions. 

17.1  cannot  deny  but  that,  amongst  learned  men,  there  is 
great  difference  of  apprehension  concerning  it;  and  the 
generality  of  men,  without  examining  it,  suppose  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  have  descended,  being  invested  with  the  direct 
shape  of  a  dove;  IwcxSovro^  sv  sl^si  Trspi^refcig  w^sifiardi,  so 
Justin  Martyr :  for  he  expresses  the  words  otherwise  than  aM 
the  four  evangelists ;  they  all  say,  aa-ei  Tre^ia-TB^v,  meaning*, 
'  as  a  dove  descends ;'  he  changes  the  case,  and  makes  it  to 
be  the  shape,  or  *  form  of  a  dove ;'  ^aa/ua  S^viOos,  so  Origen 
calls  it;  *  the  phantasm,  or  appearance  of  a  bird;'  —  yet  I 
will  for  the  present  suppose  it  so,  because  the  ancients  did 
generally  believe  so.  But  then  I  answer  to  the  objection. 
That,  1.  although  the  ancients  did  suppose  it  so — yet,  in  the 

'  2  Pet.  i.  17. 
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sixth  council,  that  at  Constantinople",  it  is  expressly  for- 
bidden to  depict  Christ  like  a  lamb,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  like  a 
dove.  2.  Suppose  the  fancy  of  the  ancients  to  have  some 
reality  in  it,  yet  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  this,  it  was 
nothing  but  a  light  of  fire  effigiated  into  such  a  resemblance ; 
or,  like  a  bright  cloud  which  represents  strange  figures 
imperfectly,  any  thing  according  to  the  heart  or  lancy  of 
them  that  behold  it;  and  therefore  is  not  so  imitable,  as  if  it 
were  a  direct  and  proper  appearance:  so  the  gospel  of  th^ 
Nazarenes  expresses  it,  xai  zu^ug  7repieKafA4^s  rov  tottov  ^ug  /abj^  : 
*'  presently  a  great  light  did  shine  round  about  the  place  ;** — 
and  their  apprehension  of  a  dazzling  light  in  such  a  resem- 
blance,  is  but  an  ill  warrant  to  make  a  standing  figure  and 
proper  imagery.  2.  TertuUian  ^  supposes,  it  was  really  and 
properly  a  very  dove  indeed ;  and  if  bo,  the  whole  business 
is  at  an  end :  for  any  dove  may  be  pictured,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  must  not  be  pictured  in  that  shape,^  though  his  errand 
and  design  was  ministered  to  by  a  dove.  3.  And  that, 
indeed,  is  the  proper  and  full  solution  of  this  objection: 
Supposing  that  the  shape  of  a  dove  did  appear,  yet  this  no 
way  represented  him,  or  was  to  be  used  as  a  sign  of  him ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  observable,  when  God"  had  told  the 
Baptist  how  he  should  know  the  Messias,  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  should  consign  and  signify  him,  —  he  makes  no 
mention  of  a  dove,  but  of  descending  only;  not  only  plainly 
intimating  that  the  mention  of  a  dove  was  for  the  similitude 
of  motion,  not  of  shape,  but  also  to  signify  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  himself  was  not  at  all  to  be  represented  as  a  dove. 
But  then,  if  there  was  the  shape  of  a  dove,  as  the  ancients 
suppose,  it  looks  downwards,  not  upwards,  and  was  a.  symbol 
not  to  signify  any  thing  of  the  divinity,  or  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  but  to  signify  something  in  Christ,  or  in 
Christ's  body  the  church,  to  represent  the  excellency  and 
sweetness  of  Christ  and.  of  the  churchy  his  perfection  and 
our  duty,  the  state  of  his  institution  and  of  our  religion, 
and  so  they  who  thus  teach  of  the  apparition  of  a  dove, 
express  the  symbol.  The  dove  was  to  represent  that  great 
meekness,  which  was  in  Christ,  and  which  he  would  insert 
into  bis  institution,  as  no  small  part  of  a  Christian's  duty; 

"  Can.  83.    '  Lib.  de  carne  Christi.     «  Joh.  i.  33.     ^  Iwii.  xlii.  i,^,^ 
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which  our  blessed  Saviour  was  pleased  also  to  express^  in 
the  same  similitude,  **  be  as  harmless  as  doves."  Philo  says 
that,  in  the  Jews'  discipline,  a  dove  signifies  wisdom,  that  is, 
a  good,  a  wise,  a  gentle,  and  debonair  comportment,  not 
the  severity  of  retirement,  and  a  philosophical  life,  but  of  a 
civil,  sweet,  and  obliging  conversation.  Some  say,  that  this 
dove  did  relate  to  that  dove  which  signified  to  Noah,  by  an 
olive-branch  of  peace,  that  God  was  again  reconciled  to  the 
world;  and  so  did  it  please  God  to  use  the  like  symbol, 
when  he  would  signify  that  reconcilement,  which  was  by 
Christ  to  be  effected,  and  of  which  the  other  was  but  a  weak 
representment,  and  type,  or  figure.  The  world  was  now 
also  to  be  renewed  at  the  appearance  of  this  dove;  but, 
because  this  no  way  relates  to  the  person  or  the  nature  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  can  no  way  hence  be  inferred,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  may  be  represented  by  an  image.  This  appa- 
rition, if  it  was  at  all,  was  symbolical  of  something  below, 
not  representative  of  any  thing  above :  and  in  that  sense, 
and  to  that  purpose,  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  may  be  lawful  to 
make  a  picture  of  the  dove  that  was  seen,  if,  I  say,  it  was  at 
all ;  and  of  the  fiery  tongues  sitting  upon  the  apostles ;  for 
these  were  not  representative  of  the  nature  or  person  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  descriptive  of  the  impression,  that  from  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  made  upon  them ;  and  of  this  nature  is  the 
expression  of  the  Baptist:  ''  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire;"  that  is,  from  his  baptism,  or  by 
his  immission,  you  shall  receive  graces  and  gifts,  whose  effect 
is  properly  expressed  by  fire,  which  also  shall  be  its  symbol. 
18.  And  after  all  this,  if  it  should  please  God,  any  person 
of  the  blessed  and  most  holy  Trinity  should  appear  in  any 
visible  shape,  that  shape  might  be  depicted,  of  that  shape  an 
image  might  be  made ;  I  mean,  it  might  naturally,  it  might 
if  it  were  done  for  lawful  ends,  and  unless  a  commandment 
were  to  the  contrary ;  and,  therefore,  so  long  as  God  keeps 
himself  within  the  secret  recesses  of  his  sanctuary,  and  tlie 
majesty  of  his  invisibility,  so  long  it  is  plain  he  intends  the 
very  first  sense  and  words  of  his  commandment:  but,  if  he 
should  cancel  the  great  reason  of  his  commandment,  and 
make  that,  by  an  act  of  his  own>  to  become  possible,  whi^ 

y  Matt.  X.  16. 
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ih  the  nature  of  things,  is  impossible,  ^  that  is,  that  aa 
image  can  be  made  of  God;  I  should  believe  that  God  did 
intend  to  dispense  in  that  part  of  the  commandment^  and 
declare  that  he  intended  it  only  for  a  temporary  band.     For 
if  the  reason  of  the  commandment  were  taken  away,  either 
the  commandment  also  ceases  to  oblige,  or  must  be  bound 
upon  us  by  another  reason,  or  a  new  sanction,  or,  at  least,  a 
new  declaration ;  or  else  it  would  follow,  that  then  his  visible 
appearance  would  become  a  snare  to  mankind.     Bat  because 
he  hath  not  yet  appeared  visibly,  and  hath,  by  no  figure  or 
idea,  represented  the  godhead;  and  that  it  is  a  truth,  which 
must  last  as  long  as  Christian  religion  lasts,  that  **  No  man 
can  see  Gt)d,"  —  therefore  it  follows,  that  it  is  at-  no  hand 
lawful  to  make  an  image  of  God,  or  relating  to  the  divinity. 
If  a  dove  be  made,  it  must  not  be  intended  to  represent  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  for  besides  that  no  dove  did  appear*,  nor  shape 
of  a  dove,  —  yet,  if  it  did,  it  related  not  to  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  person,  on 
whom  the  light  descended.     And  if  the  figure  of  the  crucifix 
be  made,  or  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh,  it  is  wholly  relative  to  the 
creature,  not  to  him  as  God ;  for  that  is  impious,  and  unrea- 
sonable, and  impossible  to  be  done  in  any  natural  proportion. 
And  the  like  also  is  to  be  said  of  those  expressions  in  Scrip- 
ture, of  the  *  hand '  of  God,   his  *  eye,'  his  '  arm ;'   which 
words,  although  they  are  written,  yet  they  cannot,  ought  not, 
to  be  painted.     I  do  not  doubt  but  it  is  lawful  to  paint  or 
engrave  an  eye,  or  a  hand,  but  not  an  eye  or  hand  of  God, 
that  is,  we  may  not  intend  to  represent  God  by  such  sculp- 
ture or  picture,  because  the  Scripture  does  not  speak  them 
to  that  end, — that  by  them  we  may  conceive  any  thing  of 
God:    for,  as  Hesselius  well  notes,  these  and  other  like 
expressions  are  intended  to  represent  some  action  of  God ; 


*  Si  quis  dicat,  qadd  Spiritus  S.  in  colamba  appaniit,  et  Pater,  in  Veteri 
Testamento,  sub  aliquibus  corporalibns  formis,  ideoqae  possuut  et  iUi  per 
imagines  repraesentari ;  dicendnm  qnod  illae  formae  corporales  non  fueriint 
aPatre  vel  Spirita  Saucto  assnniptn,  et  ided  reprssentatione  eomni  per 
imagines,  non  est  reprsesentatio  persons  Diviuse;  sed  repraesentatio  illias 
formae  secundiim  se ;.  propterea  non  debetur  ei  aliqua  reverentia,  sicnt  nee 
illis  formis  secundum  se.  Nee  illae  formae  fnemnt  ad  repraesentandas 
Divinas  persoiias,  sed  ad  repnesentandum  efiectns,  qnos  Divinae  personam 
faciebant  in  rebus.    Durand.  in  3.  Sent.  Dist.  9.  q.  2.  n.  15.' 
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such  as  is  that  of  David*,  who  brings  in  God,  "  excitatum 
tanquam  dormientem,  tanquam  potentem  crapulatum  k 
circo :"  "  awakened  out  of  sleep,  and  as  a  giant  refreshed, — 
filled,  gorged, —  with  wine;"  by  which,  if  any  man  shall 
represent  God  in  picture,  —  his  saying,  *  it  may  as  well  be 
painted  as  written/  will  not  acquit  him  from  insufferable 
impiety. 

19.  Now  this  which  I  have  discoursed,  is  evidently  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  and  practice  both  of  the  Jews  and 
primitive  Christians.  Concerning  the  Jews,  Tacitus**  says  of 
them,  ''  Mente  sola,  unumque  numen  intelligunt:  profanos, 
qui  Deiim  imagines  mortalibus  materiis  in  species  hominum 
efiSngant :"  "  They  acknowledge  but  one  Deity,  whom  they 
understand  in  their  mind  only;  esteeming  all  them  to  be 
profane,  who  efform  the  images  of  their  gods  of  corruptible 
matter  into  the  shapes  of  men*^."  And  the  testimony  of 
St.  Clemens'*  of  Alexandria,  is  very  full  to  this  purpose: 
/'  Deum,  ex  Mosis  disci plina,  nee  hominis  effigie,  nee  uUa  alia 
re  repi'sesentari ;"  *'  God,  by  the  law  of  Moses,  was  not  to  be 
represented  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  or  any  other  figure  :**  and 
for  the  Christians,  that  they  also  understood  themselves  to 
be  bound  by  the  same  law,  to  the  same  religious  abstainii^g 
from  making  of  images  of  God,  is  openly  and  generally 
taught  by  the  doctors  of  the  Christian  church  for  the  four 
first  ages  together;  as  without  scruple  appears  in  the  express 
words  of  Origen%  TertuUian^  Eusebius^,  Athanasius^,  St. 
Jerome*,  St.  Austin^,  Theodoret*,  Damascene  and  the  synod 
of  Constantinople,  as  is  reported  in  the  sixth  action  of  the 
second  Nicene  council ;  the  sense  of  all  which,  together  with 
his  own,  Polydore  Virgil"  thus  represents:  "Cum  Deus 
ubique  praisens  sit,  nihil  a  principio  post  homines  natos 
stultius  visum  est,  quam  ejus  simulacrum  pingere;"  "  Since 
the  world  began,  never  was  any  thing  more  fooUsh  than  to 
picture   God,  who  is    present  every  where:"    for  this   is. 


a  Psal.  Ixxviii.  65.  ^  Hist.  v.  5.  Oberlin,  vol.  ii.  p.  326.  Lond.  ed. 

^  Idem  etiam  videre  est  apud  Diodor.  Sicul. 

^  Stromat.  1.  *  D.  7.  cop.  Cels. 

f  De  Coron.  Mil.  f  Lib.  i.  c.  6.  Prsep.  Evaog. 

b  Oral,  contra  Gentes.  *  In  c.  40.  Isai. 

I*  De  Fide  et  Symbol,  c.  7.  >  In  Dent.  q.  1. 

>"  Lib.  iv.  de  Orth.  Fide,  c.  17.    "  Lib.  ii.  c.  tS.  de  Invent. 
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(according  to  the  sharp  reproof  of  the  apostle)  "  to  change 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  the  similitude,  iv 
bfAoidfjuzn  EiHovog,  (so  it  is  in  the  Greek**)  of  an  image  of  a  cor- 
ruptible man,  and  of  birds  and  beasts,''  &c.,  than  which  words 
nothing  can  be  plainer  to  condemn  the  picturing  God :  a 
thing  which  the  very  Heathens  did  abominate. 

Sed  nnlla  effigies,  simulacrave  oota  deornm 
Majestate  locum  et  sacro  implevere  timore, 

said  Silius  Italicus  p  of  the  Temple  of  Cadiz ;  '  they  had  no 
images,  no  pictures  of  the  gods;  but  the  house  was  filled 
with  majesty  and  a  holy  fear.'  And  this  they  did  not  of 
ignorance,  nor  of  custom,  but  but  of  reason  and  wise  dis- 
course. When  Seneca  intreated  his  friend  LuciUus  to  make 
himself  worthy  of  God,  he  tells  him  how:  **  Fihget  autem 
not!  auro,  non  argento :  non  potest  ex  hac  maiteria  imago  Dei 
fingi  similis:"  "  Not  with  gold  and  silver;  for  of  these  an 
image  like  to.  God  can  never  be  made."  —  And  therefore 
Tacitus  says  of  the  Germans^  that  they  '^  nee  cohib^re  parie- 
tibus  deos,  neque  in  uUam  humani  oris  speciem  adsimilare,  ex 
magnitudine  ccelestium  arbitrantur^  ;*'  '^  they  think  they  do 
not  know  the  nature  of  the  gods^  if  they  should  thrust  them 
into  wsdls,  or  depict  them  in  the  resemblance  of  a  man  or 
woman."  —  '*  NuUum  simulacrum  finxisse  antiquitatem," 
said  Macrobius*^.  '*  The  old  world  never  made  an  image" 
(meaning  of  God)^  ^'  Quiasummus  Deus  nataque  e^teo  mens, 
sicut  ultra  animam,  ita  supra  naturain  sunt;  quo  nihil  fas  est 
de  fabulis  pervenire :"  '^  because  the  supreme  God,  and  the 
mind,  that  is  bom  of  him^  as  it  is  beyond  our  soul,  so  it 
is  beyoitd  all  nature,  and  it  is  not  fit  that  fables  and  fictions 
should  be  addressed  to  him." 

.  Nulla  anri  effigieo,  nalli  commissa  metallo, 
Forma  Dei  meutes  habitare  et  pectora  gandet : 

*      »  •  .  ■       ■  • 

'  God  dwells  in  minds  and  hearts  of  good  men,  not  in  images 
and  metals.'  . 

26.  The  next  question  is  of  greater  effect;  and,  though 
the  answer  of  it  must  needs  be  concluded  from  the  former,  yet 
because  it  hath  some  considerations  of  its  own,  and  proper 
arguments,  it  is  worth  a  short  inquiry. 

o  Rom.  i.  SS.  P  III.  30.  Rnperti,  vol.  i.  pag.  177. 

4  Cap.  ix.  Obeiiin.  Lonci.  ed.  vol.  ii.  pag.  360. 
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Ques.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  Christiand  to  i¥orrinjp 
God  by  an  image  ?  , 

21.  Concerning  which  the  best;  ground  of  resolution  lis  thl^ 
commandment;  which,  it  is  certain,  the  church  of  the  Jews 
did  understand  so,  that  they  accQunted  it  idolatry  to  worship 
God  in  any  image  whatsoever;  thus  th^  Israelites  were 
idolaters  when  they  made  the  golden  calf,  for  so  they  pro- 
claimed, "  These  are  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  who  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  to-morrow  is  a  solemnity  to 
Jehovah,"  said  Aaron.  The  calf  they  intended  as  an  image 
of  their  God,  and  by  it  they  intended  to  worship  him;  which 
is  not  improbable,  says  Bellarmine ;  which  is  certainly  true, 
said  Ferus' ;  and  which  is  affirmed  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
''  they  changed  their  glory  into  the  similitude  of  a  calf  that 
eateth  hay ;"  that  is,  they  represented  God,  who  was  their 
glory,  by  a  golden  calf.  And  concerning  Micah  ^  though  1^ 
mother  made  an  image,  yet  that  it  was  for  the  worshipping  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  appears  in  all  the  story ;  for  upon  this 
acpount  he  hoped  that  the  Lord  would  bless  him,  he  took  a 
Levite  for  his  priest,  he  asked  counsel  of  the  Lord ;  yet  these 
also  he  called  his  gods,  which  were  but  the  images  of  God, 
-*-by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  an  idolater,  because  he 
worshipped  the  true  God  by  an  image,  which  he  had  for- 
bidden. The  same  was  the  case  of  Gideon,  who  made  a, 
covenant  with  them,  that  God  should  be  their  king ;  yet  he 
made  an  ephod;  that  is,  instituted  a  forbidden  service  to 
him;  which  thing  became  a  snare  to  his  house;  and  being 
a  prevarication  of  this  commandment,  was,  in  its  nature,  an 
idolatrous  worship ;  and  yet  it  was  but  a  superstitious  or 
false  worship  of  the  true  God :  and  this  is  affirmed  by  the 
Christian  doctors.  "  Non  vult  Deus  in  lapidibus  coli,"  said 
St.  Ambrose" ;  '*  God  will  not  be  worshipped  in  stones  or 
graven  images  :'*—  and  St.  Austin  »  affirms,  that  God  in  his 
commandment  did  prohibit,  '*  ne  quis  colat  uUam  imaginem 
Dei  nisi  unam  eandem  quse  cum  ipso  est  Christus ;"  '*  that 
we  should  worship  no  image  of  God  but  him  that  is  the  lively 
in^age  of  his  person,  that  is,  Jesus  Christ:" — and  this  is  so 
affirmed  by  all  the  fathers,  so  confirmed  by  the  doctrine  and 


*  In  c.  vii.  Acts.  <  Judg.  17. 
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practice  of  the  church,  so  adhered  to  by  all  the  doctors  of 
the  Jews,  that  Vasquez  finds  himself  constrained  to  confesft, 
**  clare  deducitup,  non  licuisse  tiun  verum  Deum  in.  aliqua 
imagine  venerari;"  **  it  is  clearly  consequent,  that  then  it 
was  not  lawful  to  worship  the  true  God  in  any  image  or 
representment." 

22.  But  it  is  said,  that  though  it  was  not  then,  yet  now  U 
is :  for  that  waa  only  a  temporary  precept,  relative  to  the  Jews, 
because  of  their  proneness  to  idolatry.  So  Catharinus7 
affirms,  **  totum  hoc  prseceptum  e^se  positivum,  non  morale ;!' 
^' This  whole  commandment  is  positive,  not  moral:"  for, 
however  something  related  to  the  Jews,  yet,  by  this  com- 
mandment, is  only  forbidden  to  worship  the  images  of  fals^ 
gods,  or  the  image  of  the  true  God  with  divine  worship. 

23.  Against  this  I  have  many  things  to  say :  1.  That  idpl- 
atry  is  a  sin  against  the  law  of  nature,  or  of  prime  religioa.; 
therefore  whatsoever  was  idolatry  in  the  Jews,  is  the  same  sia 
in  the  Christians.    Indeed,  \n  the  intercourses  between  xsmi 
and  man,  though  the  relative  duty  be  bound  upou  us  by  the 
•commandment  of  God,  yet  the  instances  can  be  altered  by 
human  authority   and  consent;    as  new  kinds  gf  ince^t^ 
several. instances  of  murder,  of  treason,  and  the  like.;  but 
where  not  only  the  law,  but  the  instances  also,  are  of  God'3 
appointment,  what  is  once  is  always,  unless  God  change  tibe 
particular,  which  he  never  did  in  the  present  question.     Onie 
case  there  is,  in  which  the  particulars  even  of  the  present 
article  can  vanish;   viz.  when  a  particular  m  commanded 
apparently  for  a  transient  reason,  and  hath  in  it  no  essential 
reason,  no  natural  rectitude ;  but  the  worshipping  of  God  by 
an  image  is  against  natural  reason,  as  I  have  proved  by  the 
unlawfulness  and  unreasonableness  of  making  an  image  of 
God,  and  shall  further  prove   in   the   sequel;    therefore, 
although,  by  reason  of  the  Jews'  proneness  to  direct  and 
prime  idolatry,  the  commandment  put  new  and  accidental 
necessities  (I  mean  the  not  having  or  making  any  pictures), 
yet  the  prohibition  of  worshipping  God  by  an  image  having 
a  natural  and  essential  rectitude  and  conformity  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  natural,  and  to  the  spirituality  of  tlie  Christian 
religion,  it  cannot  be  changed  as  the  fancies  or  the  interests 

y  Ut  vid.  est  ap.  Bellar.  de  imag. 
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of  men  shall  require ;  aud  of  this,  besides  the  apparent  reo? 
sonableness  of  the  tiling,  we  have  an  express  testimony  from 
Origen'.     ^'  CaBterum  Christian!  homines  et  Judaei  sibi  tem^ 
perant  ab  his  propter  illud  legis,  '  Dominum  Deum  timebis/ 
Item  propter  illud,  *  Non  erunt  tibi  Dii  alieni  praeter  me^-c^ 
non   facies  tibi    ipsi    simulacrum/   &c.  aliaque   multa  his 
similia,  quae  adeo  nos  prohibent  ab  aris  et  simulacris,  ut  etiam 
emori  jubeant  citius  quam  contaminemus  nostram  de  DeO 
fidem  talibus  impietatibus :"   **  Both   Christians  and   J^W9 
abstain  from  these  worshippings,  because  the  law  says,  ^  thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me :'   and  *  .thou  sh^t  not 
make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,  and  for  many  other  Jtbii^l 
like  these,  which  so  severely  restrain  us   fronl .  altar$  aij^ 
images,  that  they  command  us  to  die  rather  than  to  pollute 
our  faith  of  God  with  such  impieties."     The  sum  of  wbi<?.h  is^ 
that  Christians,  as  well  as  Jews,  understood  theqiselves  bound 
equally  by  this  commandment;   and  they  were  to   suffer 
death  rather  than  image-worship. 

24  (2.)  To  worship  false  gods,  or  to  give  divine  honour 
to  an  image  which  is  not  God,  is  all  one  kind  of  formal 
idolatry;  they  may  differ  materially,  as   the  worshipping 
of  silver  does  from  bowing  the  head  to   gold,  but .  they 
are  formally  the  same  thing ;  for  it  is  a  making  that  to  be 
our  God  which  is  no  God ;  and  this  is  sufficiently  forbiddf^ 
in  the  first  commandment.     Now  since  there  are  more  sina 
against  that  commandment  than  one,  let  us  .suppose :  timft 
the  two  first  (as  we  reckon  them)  arebut  one ;  yet  the  nejici 
must  be  that  which  is  forbidden  in  the  explication ;  that  ui, 
to  worship  the  true  God  with  a  false  image;  it  js  making 
God  to  be  like  an  idol  by  representing  him  in  the  same  cheap 
impossible  way ;  by  using  him  like  the  false  gods,  by  making 
his  image  to  become  an  idol,  by  giving  him  a  forbidden, 
hated  worship,  by  honouring  him  with  a, lie ;  all  which, if  they 
bie  not  great  violations  of  the  commandment  to  which  ithey 
dobelong,^ — then  there  is  but  one  kind  of  sin  there,  forbidde^^ 
and  this  is  an  act  of  so  great  simplicity  and  incpmmcmica- 
bility,  that  it  haith  neither '  brother  nor  sister,  mother  ^nqr 
daughtefr,  kiff.  nor  kin,  analogy  nor  correspondencies,  ad- 
dresses nor  degrees :  if  it  haye  not,  why  are  so  many  parti- 
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oiilars  reduced  to  this  commanclment  by  all  casuists,  friends 
or  foes,  in  this  article  ?  If  it  have,  this  superstitious  atid 
forbidden  worship  being  here  named  in  the  command  ment, 
and  standing  next  to  the  prime  idolatry,  must,  at  least,  have 
a  degree  of  the  same  obliquity. 

25  (3).  He  that  makes  an  image  of  God  and  worships  it,— 
gives  it  the  worship  of  God,  whom  it  represents,  or  a  dif- 
ferent. If  he  gives  a  different,  and>  consequently,  a  less  wor- 
ship, he  does  not  worship  God  in  the  image ;  but  his  worship 
is  such  as  it  is  terminated  on  the  image,  and  then  comes  not 
into  this  inquiry:  it  is  no  more  than  loving  a  bird  for 
Lesbia's  sake,  or  valuing  a  pendant  for  her  sake  that  gave  it 
me ;  and  this  may  be  a  civil  valuation,  and  it  is  to  be  esti- 
mated according  to  its  excess  or  temper.  But  if  by  the 
image,  I  mean  to  worship  God,  then  I  join  them  together  in 
the  act  of  adoration,  and  make  them  the  same  integral  object ; 
but  then  I  give  to  both  the  same  worship ;  and,  therefore, 
unless  they  can  both  be  united  into  an  identity,  I  must  needs 
give  divine  worship  to  that  which  is  no  God,  which  is  direct 
idolatry.  If  an  image  of  God  pass  the  worship,  which  I  give^ 
unto  God,  then  it  goes  first  to  the  image,  then  to  God,  there- 
fore it  must  needs  be  the  same ;  for  that  which  passes  from 
the  image  to  God,  must  not  be  less  than  what  is  fit  to  be 
given  to  God ;  but  if  it  be  the  same,  then  it  ought  not  at  all 
to  pass  upon  that:  if  it  be  less  than  divine,  it  must  not  be 
given  to  God ;  if  it  be  not  less,  it  must  not  pass  upon  that 
which  is  hot  God.  If  it  be  less,  it  is  impiety  when  it  is 
offered  to  the  prototype ;  if  it  be  the  same,  and  not  less,  it  is 
idolatry  when  it  is  offered  to  the  image. 

26.  But  I  need  not  make  use  of  both  parts  of  the  dilemma ; 
for  it  is  certain,  thai  every  relative  worship  must  be  the  same 
in  the  middle  and  the  end ;  and  it  is  confessed  by  most  of 
those,  who  worship  God  and  his  Christ,  and  his  saints,  by 
images,  that  the  same  honour  is  given  to  both.  ^'  Eundem 
honorem  deberi  imagini  et  exemplari,"  says  Almain ;  **  ac 
proinde  imagines  Sanctae  Trinitatis,  Christi,  et  Crucis  cuitu 
latriae  adorandas  esse ;"  *'  The  images  of  the  Trinity,  of  Christy 
and  of  the  cross,  are  to  be  adored  with  divine  worship."-— 
The  same  is  the  opinion  of  Alensis,  Aquinas,  Buonaventure, 
Albertus,  Richardus,  Capreolus,  Cajetan,  Coster,  Valentia,  the 
Jesuits  of  Cologne,  Triers,  and  Mentz,  who  approved  Coster^s 
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QpinioOy  and  indeed,  generally,  oS  all  the  Uotaaii  achoobg 
if  we  mt^y  believe  a  great  oifyfi  amQngat  them ;  ^^  Constaiifi 
^t  theologoruQi  aeniteatia,  imagioem  Modern  bonore  et  cultu 
honoi^  et  coli  quo  colitur  id  cujns  est  imagOy^*'  said  Azorius* : 
and  he  supposes  this  to  be  the  mind  of  the  council  of  Trent^ 
an4  ioainu^^d  by  the  second  Nicene;  and  oertainly  he  was 
is)^  the  right.  For,  though  the  cquncil  of  Trent  used  much  caii* 
tioa  in  their  expression  of  this  invidious  article,  and  ecsrpressed 
no.  partic^ar  honour,  but  that  d«e  honour  and  worship  be 
given  to  them,  yet,  when  at  the  latter  end  of  the  decree,  it 
approves  the  second  Nicene  council,  and  refers  ta  that  in 
the  article ;  it  is  plain  that  the  council  of  Trent  intended  suck 
honour  and  worship  to  be  du^,  as  the  couAcil  of  Fiankfett 
said  was  not  due,  neither  is  it  to.  be  imagined  they  durst 
contradict  so  constant  an  opinion,  or  openly  recede  froijx  tbeii 
great  Aquinas.  They  have  amongst  them  many  fine  devices^ 
to  make  this  seem  what  it  is  not ;  but  that  which  is.  avM^ 
pientj  is  this,  that  no  distinction,  no  artifice^  will  file  the 
jbardneas  off  firom  this:  for,  whereas^  the  great  thing  think 
fbey  i^y^  i^  this,  that  this  worship  being  not  for  the  ima^ 
but  ft^r  God's  sakje  passed  U^rpugh  the  image,  does,  not  gi?» 
divine  hpnoura  to  the  image.  But  I  reply :  Is  it  a  divin* 
hOn^oui:  t^at  is  given  to  the  image  or  no?  is  it  the  same  dm! 
|i.gjiv^  to  Ood,  or  is.  it  another?  If  it  be  the  same,  theoi 
though  It  be  not  for  the  image,  but  foe  God^  yet  it  is  for  God 
that  the  divine  worship  is  given  tx)  tlie  image,  <-^  that  is>  it  is 
f<^r  God'a.  sa)(^  thait  wbiijt  i^  due  to  God  alone,  ia  givm  to  that 
whicb.  is.  oot  God,  that  is,  for  God's  sake  they  commit  idot* 
atry.  But  if  it  be  not  the  same>  then  how  do  tfa^  woraUfi 
fjod/by  the  image?  ''  Idem  est  motus  ad:  ima^nem  et 
exe<aplar,'*  says  Aristotle ;  and  upon  tkia  account  they  siqp* 
pose  what  is. done  to  the  image,  accrues  to. God;  but,  then^ 
9S.  they  must  take  care  ti^at  nothing  be  given  to  God  that  h 
lesa^tiian  himself)  I  mean,  that  he  be  not  worshipped  with  lesa 
than  a  diviiie  worship ;  so  they  may  also  remember,  that  bf 
Me  motion  and  act  of  worship,  they  cannot  give  less  to  thci 
^age  than  they  do  to  God ;  whatsoever  ialess  than  anotlMr^ 
ia-Uiot  the  same  with  another:  if^  therefore,  the  wordiip  gyrma 
totbeiomge^be  in.  any  sense  less  than  thai  whichis  givan 
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to^€h>dy  tlieh  it  is  not  the  sictie ;  if  it  be  nof  the  ^vae,  then' 
Ijy  the  saihe  motion,  by  the  same  act  ef  worBfadp,  thei-c  Are 
two  kinds  of  wonship  givjen>  which  is  a  cotltrftdictibn^  that  oqe 
shouM  be  two ;  and  also  evacuates  th^ir  great  pretence  of 
the  reasonablenesd  or  possibihty  of  doing  worship  to  God  by; 
an  image,  becaase  upon  this  account  the  same  does  not  pass 
at  once  to  both. 

27  (4).  A  good  man  is  more  an  image  of  God,  than  an^ 
painter  or  engraver  can  make ;  but  if  we  give  divine  honomrs 
to  a  good  man,  it  were  idolatry ;  therefore,  much  more,  if  yg^e 
give  it  to  an  image.  I  use  this  instance  to  take  off  the  trifle 
of  worship  'relative/  and  worship  '  termihativ^  ;*  for  if  we 
shoukl  offer  sac^rifice  to  a  man^  build  temples  and  altars  to 
him  over  Against  his  doors,  bum  lamps,  make  vows,  appoint 
holidays,  processions,  litanies,  institute  frlitemities,  give  him 
the  appellatives  of  honour  which  we  usually  ascribe  to  God,-— . 
it  would  not  serve  our  turns  to  say,  '  we  do  it  to  God  whose 
image  this  man  is,  and  we  intend  the  honoUr  to  God  finally  f 
there  it  rests,  it  only  passes  thrbugh  the  good  man,  to  be- 
tinited  to  the  glories  of  God ;'  it  were  idolatry  without  al> 
^contradiction.  I  find  that  acts  of  humility  have  been  dotid 
to  the  poor,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  the  actions  were  referred 
to  Christ,  just  as  all  other  acts  of  charity  and  alms  use  to  be;^ 
but  if  divine  honour  be  done  to  them,  it  is  so  far  from  being 
entertained  by  God  as  the  correlative  of  tliat  worship,  that 
ft  is  a  dishdiiouf  to  him ;  he  being  curious  of  his  own  pecni-- 
liar,  and  having  given  no  warrant,  no  instance  that  can 
Amount  to  any  thing  of  that  nature,  and  he  wiH  be  wor^ 
^ipped,  as  Plato's  expression  is,  rf  fia>iMv  A^Hruovri  rfiw^y 
«  in  that  Way"  (not  that  w«  choose,  but)  ^  that  hfe  }mt 
Ifkes.-'  H^  tiiat  will  pass  worship  to  God  by  the  mediatiiM^ 
and  interposition  of  a  creature,  must  do  it  by  nsikig  tha9 
creature  in  all  the  endearments  and  regards  for  God's  sake, 
of  which  it  is  capable.  Thus,  ^  by  reverencing  the  grey  head, 
And  rising  lip  to  him,*  we  do  honour  to  the  great  Faciei*  o^ 
inen  and  angels;  by  relieving  the  poor,  we  do  honour  tb' 
Christ ;  but  neither  is  Christ  honoured  by  us,  if  we  have' 
made  a  rich  present  to  a  king  for  Christ's  sake.  Or  call  af^ 
poor  beggar,  *'  My  Lord ;"  but  when,  fbr  God's  sake,  we^ 
pass  those  regards  to  several  estates  of  men,  which  are  the 
%est  usages  Which  prudently  they  dan  requite,*— then  tb^ 
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good  we  do  to  them,  whether  it  be  honour  or  relief,  relate^; 
to  God ;  but  for  God's  sake  to  give  divine  honours  to  a  man^ 
is,  as  if  to  honour  the  master,  we  made  his  servant  equal; 
or,  out  of  reverence  to  the  body,  we  should  wear  the  shoe 
upon  our  head.  And  this  argument  must  needs  conclude 
against  the  worshippers  of  images  v  for,  although  Vasquezj 
and  I  think  he  alone,  of  all  the  world,  owns  the  worst  that 
this  argument  can  infer,  and  thinks  it  lawful  to  give  divine 
worship  relatively  or  transitively  to  a  man ;  yet  when  that 
whole  church  excuses  their  worshipping  of  saints,  by  saying, 
they  give  only  such  veneration  to  them  as  is  proportioned  to. 
them,  not  *  latria/  but  *  dulia,'  that  is,  not  divine  worship  ia 
any  sense,  for  so  they  would  be  understood  to  speak  and  doy 
it  must  needs  be  certain,  that  this  argument  is  not  to  be 
answered,  nor  yet  to  be  outfaced.  However,  this  is  certain, 
that  when  the  Arians,  who  believed  Christ  to  be  a  inere 
creature,  though  they  could  not  deny  but  that  (according  to 
the  express  words  of  Scripture)  he  was  the  express  and 
bright  image  of  his  Father's  glory,  yet  because  they  gave  tQ* 
Christ  divine  honours  for  his  relation  sake  to  his  Father  th^ 
Eternal  God,  they  were  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  expressly, 
called  idolaters,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
orations  of  St.  Athanasius  against  the  Arians,  and  in.  St.. 
Cyril  in  Joh.  1.9.  c.  41.  and  divers  other  places;  and  whatr 
ever  Vasquez,  or  any  man  else  is  pleased  to  think  of  it, — -y^t 
St*  John  was  twice  rejected  by  an  angel,  when  he  would  hav^ 
given  divine  honour  to  him,  when  he  would  have  worshipped 
him ;  and  yet  that  angel  represented  God,  and  was  the  servant 
of  Jesus^  And  upon  this  account  we  may  worship  every 
creature :  every  fly,  every  tulip,  even  the  onions  of  Egypt ; 
for  every  plant  is  more  an  image  of  God  than  a  dead  piece  of 
metal  or  marble  can  be  :  — 

FneseDtemque  refert  quselibet  herba  Deain. 

And  it  is  in  images,  as  it  is  in  the  matter  of  oaths,  of  which; 
our  blessed  Saviour  said,  that  "  he  that  swears  by  heaven  or 
by  the  earth,  by  the  temple,  or  by  the  gold,  it  is  all  a  case  :"  it 
all  alike  refers  to  God,  and  does  him  dishonour,  if  the  matter 
be  vain  or  false ;  so  it  is  in  images : — every  creature  of  God 
represents  him^  and  is  capable  of  transmitting  honour  to  him 
i|8  ^  wooden  image :  and  yet  because  the  best  images  of  God 
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are  not  susceptive  of  divine  hon:oiirs  so  much  as  by  relation,* 
much  less  shiall  the  worse  images :  and  if  it  be  idolatry  to 
give  such  to  a  man,  though  with  an  intuition  upon  God,— 
to  do  so  to  a  dead  image^  which  hath  less  likeness  to  God; 
cannot  be  put  off  by  a  distinction,  and  a  vain  imaginatioii. 
Iwill  not  aggravate  the  evil  practices  or  doctrines  which  are 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  couicerning  this  question,  but  it  is 
obvious  to  observe,  that  although  this  distinction  of  '  rela* 
tiv^'  and  *  terminativfe'  is  invented  by  superstitious  persons 
to  make  the  question  hard,  and  to  themselves  greater  oppof-^ 
tunity  of  quieting  the  scruples  of  tender  persons :  yet  they 
do  give,  and  openly  profess  to  give,  divine  honours  to  that! 
which  is  no  god,  which  I  thus  demonstrate.  The  cross  on 
which  Christ  suffered,  is  but  a  creature :  but  to  the  image  of 
this  they  give  a  relative  divine  honour;  therefore  to  the 
exemplar,*  which  is  that  cross  whereof  the  other  are  but 
images,  they  terminate  the  divine  honour.  So  Jacobus' 
Almain,  in  the  words  a  little  before  quoted:  "The  same 
honour  is  owing  to  the  image  and  the  exemplar  ;  arid  there- 
fore the  images  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Cross,  are  to  be  adored  with  the  worship  of  Latria ;  that  is/ 
divine."  To  this  purpose  is  that  clause  in  the  pontifical *>; 
published  by  the  authority  of  Clement  the  Eighth;  "  Cnix 
legati  quia  debetur  ei  latria,  erit  it  dextris :" — '*  The  legate'* 
cross  must  be  on  the  right  hand;  because  '  latria,'  or  divine 
honour,  is  due  to  it." — Now  this,  being  the  image,  can 
challenge  but  this  divine  honour  relatively;  but  the  cross- 
that  Helena  found  at  Jerusalem,  was  the  exemplar ;  therefore 
to  that  the  divine  worship  is  due,  '  ultimate  et  tferminativ^ V 
it  rests  there;  which  is  as  downright  idolatry  as  can  be* 
defined.  But  Aquinas  proves  it  ought  to  be  so  by  this' 
argument,  '  that  in  which  we  place  the  hope  of  our  salvation, 
to  that  we  exhibit  the  worship  of  Matria,'  or  divine  worship  :* 
but  in  the  cross  we  place  the  hope  of  our  salvation,  for  so 
the  church  sings, 

O  Crax  ave,  spes  nnica. 
Hoc  passionis  tempore : 
Ange  piis  jastitiaiD, 
Reisque  dona  veniam. 


»  Edit.  Rom.  p.  67i« 


m:i^<^ 
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'^  All  hail,  O  Gross,  who  art  our  only  hope  in  this  time  <tf 
our  suffering :  increase  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous, 
anc}  giire  pardon  to  the  guilty/'-^I  coyld  add  manyoiore^ 
things  to  the  same  purpose;  but  because  I  intend  not  an 
accusation  *  of  any  one,  but  institution  to  every  one  thai 
needs  it,  I  shall  only  obseiTe,  that  this  distinction  is  used 
with  them  as  miracles  and  gifts  of  tongues  were ;  not  for 
them  that  believe,  but  for  diem  that  believe  not ;  so  is  thts^ 
for  strangers,  and  them  that  make  objections,-^ not  for  thior 
obedient  that  ivorship  images  and  break  the  commandment  i 
for  they  must,  or  may  do  more,  t)ian  give  a. relative  worship : 
but  yet,  because  it  concerns  us  and  them,  I  add  this  ob^ 
servation.  . 

2B  (B).  That  if  divine  worship,  or  '  latria,^  be,  in  any  senses- 
given  to  an  image,  no  distinction  can  save  it  harmless :  for  if 
it  be  given  at  all,  it  is  not  changed  in  kind,  by  being  altered 
in  circumstance.  It  is  that  kind  of  worship,  which  all  the 
world  understands  to  be  proper  to  God.  Now,  whether  it  be 
for  itself  or  for  any  other  thing,  is  nothing  but  an  inquiry,  fox 
what  cause  this  incommunicable  worship  is  communicated 
to  them  ;  that  is,  a  looking  after  the  cause  of  a  thing,  whichr 
no  cause  ^an  legitimate;  and  whether  this  be  proper  or 
improper,  yet  still  it  is  idolatry  in  one  of  the  senses ;  whether 
it  be  direct  or  indirect,  it  still  gives  but  an  appellatiye,  and 
specificates  the  idolatry :  for  that  which,  in  its  whole  nature^ 
is  unlawful  and  \innatural,  cannot  be  lawful  in  a  certain 
lespect.  ^'.  IdololatrsB  dicuntur,  qui  simulacris  eam^  servi- 
tutem  exhihen^  quee  debetur  Deo,'^  said  St.  Austin  <> :  i'  He 
lyho  gives  that  to  an  image  which  i&  due  to  Gk>d,  is  an 
idolater.''  But  he  who.  answers  that  he  does  that  thing  but 
in  this  or  this  mann^F,  confesses  the  thing  done  and  telk 

>  Sl^^vf  98mi;ta^ie9,098triJ^«dem[^toitiA, 
In  qna  nit^t  sj^eciea  divipi.  splcndpriff, 
Impressa  pannlculo  ntvei  caDdoris. 
Salve  vultus  Domini,  imago  beata, 
Nos  deduc  ad  propriam,  6  foeltx  figura, 
Ad  videndon  faoiem  Ghristi,  <}ue  est  pura. 


Ave  ferrum.  triaaipliafe,  kt}n  hasta. 
Nos  amore  per  te  fixi  saucia. 

^  i<ib.  it  dnHruuce. 
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you  how :  but  if  the  manner  destroys  the  thing,  theni  it  ii 
not  the  same  worship ;  aiid  then  what  need  the  didtiactioh  of 
the  manner,  which  must  suppose  the  same  matter ;  but  if  thq 
manner  does  not  destroy  the  thing,  then  for  all  the  distiiiiH 
tions  it  is  idolatry. 

29  (6).  I  consider,  that,  in  the  first  commandment,  where 
atheism^  and  polytheism,  and  allotheiun,  are  forbidden  di-« 
rectly  and  principally,  and  whatever  is  like  it,  of  even  with^ 
or  under  it;  the  preface  or  the  reason  of  it  is  expressed  1^ 
God:  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God;"  plainly  declaring,  that 
whatsoever  is  introduced  against  that  commandtnent^  is  alsq 
against  that  reason :  God  is  not  our  Qod,  if  we  acknowledge 
none^  or  if  we  accept  of  many,  or  any  other ;  so  that^  by  this 
precept  and  upoii  this  account^  idblatry  in  the  object  is 
forbidden.  But  in  the  next  precept,  or  (if  it  be  the  matxi 
with  this)  in  the  next  periods  of  this  commandment,  theni 
18  another  thing  forbidden  upon  another  reason :  '^  Thou 
shalt  not  worship  any  graven  image,  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God 
am  a  jealous  God/'— meaning,  that  as  his  being  our  Dad 
infers,  that  none  else  must  be  made  our  God,  or  have  divine 
honours  done  to  it,— so  the  superaddition  of  this  attribute 
and  appellative  of  God,  that  as  he  is  our  God,  so  also  he  is  a 
jealous  God,  in  this  very  matter  of  intercourse  with  ns,  infers 
that  we  must  not  only  do  what  he  bids,  but  also  in  his  own 
way ;  the  thing  and  tlie  manner  too  are  taken  care  Of»  Atid 
if  he  had,  in  the  second  precept,  only  forbidden  divine 
worship  to  be  given  to  any  artifice  or  to  any  creature ;  the 
proper  reason  for  it  had  been,  ^'  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  ;V 
but  when  to  other  words  he  puts  another  reason,  it  is  certain 
it  must  mean  something  new,  and  not  signified  in  the  firdt 
periods.  But  then,  because  the  worshipping  of  any  image 
of  God  with  divine  worship  for  the  sake  of  the  exemplar  is 
that,  which  is  nearest  and  likest  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles ; 
and  does  insensibly  steal  the  heart  of  man  away,  and  de-» 
presses  our  great  thoughts  of  the  eternal  immense  God  into 
the  circumscription  of  any  image,  and  draw^  the  mind  from 
spiritual  to  material  intercourses,  and  therefore  does,  by 
immediate  consequence,  lessen  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
propriety  x)f  the  divine  worship,  that  all  this  should  be 
forbidden  i&  justly  inferred  from  the  reason ;  for  of  these 
things  no  beHer  reason  in  the  world  can  be  given,  than  that 
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God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  will  not  have  his  honour,  directly 
or  indirectly,  given  to  any  thing  to  whom  himself  is  n<^ 
pleased  expressly  to  impart  it ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  a 
natural  proportion  in  the  reason  to  the  prohibition :  for  since 
it  is  usual  in  Scripture  to  call  idolatry  by  the  name  of  forni- 
cation or  adultery^  God  is  pleased  here  also  to  forbid  that 
inanner  of  worship,  which  he  accounts  adulterous,  and  der, 
dares  he  will  not  endure  it,  because  he  is  jealous :  and  let  it 
be  imagined,  what  can  be  the  eflFect  of  that  reason  ?  some- 
thing special  must  be  apportioned  to  it,  lest  it  be  to  no 
purpose :  but  that  images  be  not  taken  for  very  God,  that 
they  may  not  finally  and  for  themselves  receive  divine  honour^ 
is  the  effect  of  the  first  reason,  and  of  the  first  preceptti 
whatsoever  is  next  to  this,  must  be  what  is  also  next  ex* 
pressed,  that  is,  not  that  images  be  not  worshipped  for  God ; 
but  that,  in  the  worshipping  the  true  God,  which  is  comr 
manded  in  the  first  period,  we  do  not  bow  the  head  and 
knee  before  images,  which  is  forbidden  in  the  second  periods^ 
And  if  men  were,  in  their  proportion,  as  jealous  of  their  duty 
and  of  avoiding  God's  anger  and  escaping  the  divine  judgr 
rnehts,  and  of  preserving  their  eternal  interest,  as  God  is  of 
his  honour ;  they  would  never  so  much  intricate  their  duty, 
and  branle  the  commandment,  and  do  that  which  is  so  much 
against  the  letter  of  it,  and  against  the  doctrine  of  that 
church  to  whom  the  law  was  given,  and  against  so  much 
reason  ;  and  for  the  doing  of  which  they  are  forced  to  use  so 
much  violence  of  answer,  such  convulsions  of  distinctiom 
A  jealous  man  will  not  endure  such  comportments  in  his 
wife ;  for  the  justification  of  which  she  is  so  hardly  put  to 
it,  that  she  must  have  half  a  dozen  answers  before  she  can 
please  herself,  or  think  that  she  does  well ;  and  which,  after 
all,  will  look  but  like  pitiful  excuses.     But,  above  all  ex- 
cuses, it  would  seem  the  worst,  if  she  should  say,  *  I  do 
admit  another  man,  but  not  as  my  husband,  but  with  a  less 
regard  and  another  sort  of  complication  than  I  use  to  him ; 
and  that  which  I  do,  I  do  it  for  his  sake,  he  is  so  like  him 
that  he  is  his  very  picture ;  and  he  is  his  very  great  friend, 
and  what  I  do  is  for  that  very  regard.'    A  jealous  man  would 
hardly  take  tbiis  for  satisfaction.     And  if  it  be  considered, 
that  there  is  nothing  so  clear  but  something  may  be  said 
against  it,  and  vavri  aoV^  >^yo{  avriHUTai.     '  Every  word  cui 
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be  contradicted  by  a  word  ;*  and  then  how  many  presump- 
tions, how  many  reasons,  how  many  express  words,  how 
many  ages,  and  how  many  religions,  do  join  in  the  con- 
demnation of  worshipping  God  by  an  image ;  it  may  very 
well  be  concluded,  that  our  jealous  God  will  not  endure 
half  so  much  disobedience,  wilful  ignorance,  and  obstinacy 
m  such  persons  as,  against  so  much  reason  and  religion,  and 
for  so  few  and  trifling  pretences,  will  worship  God  and  his 
Christ  by  images  against  the  words  of  his  own  command- 
ment. 

30  (7).  If  it  be  inquired, '  how  an  image  can  be  an  idol?' 
the  answer  must  be :  *  by  giving  to  it  divine  worship,  or  some- 
thing that  is  due  or  proper  to  God/ — Now,  whoever  knows 
it  to  be  an  image  of  a  thing,  if  he  have  any  use  of  reason, 
if  he  be  not  a  changeling,  believes  better  of  the  exemplar 
than  of  the  image ;  and  knows  that  the  worship  sticks  not 
in  the  image :  he  cannot  worship  it  for  itself,  but  for  some- 
thing to  which  it  relates,  or  for  something  that  adheres  to  it^ 
or  is  derived  upon  it ;  still  the  honour  goes  beyond  the 
natural  or  artificial  image.  The  image  hath  no  worth  of 
its  own  beyond  the  art  or  nature;. and  can  be  estimated, 
but  as  silver,  or  marble,  or  carved;  and,  therefore,  ho  re- 
ligion passes  upon  it  for  its  own  sake.  Since,  therefore, 
whatsoever  passes  on  it,  is  for  the  sake  of  that  which  it 
represents,  an  image  that  is  understood  to  be  an  image,  can 
never  be  made  an  idol ;  or  if  it  can,  it  must  be  by  having 
the  worship  of  God  passed  through  it  to  God ;  it  must  be  by 
being  the  analogical,  the  improper,  the  transitive,  the  relative 
(or  what  shall  I  call  it?)  object  of  divine  worship. — Now  that 
this  consideration  may  have  its  effect,  I  shall  not  need  to  say 
that  an  idol  and  an  image  is  all  one,  though  that  be  true  in 
grammar;  and  Erasmus'  said  that  St.  Ambrose  knew  no 
difference  between  them,  but  that  every  image  (made  for 
religion)  is  an  idol ;  and  that  he  himself  saw  no  difference : 
but  because  the  church,  in  some  ages,  hath  supposed  a 
difference,  I  shall  also  allow  it;  but  find  all  the  danger  of 
any  such  allowance  taken  away  by  the  instance  of  the  brazen 
serpent,  which  did  pass  under  both  notions ;  for  it  was  a  mere 
image  or  representment  of  a  serpent,  and  the  commemoration 

•  la  1  Cor.  8. 
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•of  God's  delivering  his  people  from  them  :  but  when  it  cam^ 
to  be  used  in  a  religious  worship,  then  it  was  an  idol ;  perf 
mitted  when  it  was  a  bare  image,  but  broken  when  it  passed 
into  an  idol.   An  image  or  an  idol  do  not  difier  in  themaelv^ 
but  by  use  and  custom  of  speaking,-^ the  church  calling  i^ 
an  image  so  long  as  it  is  used  lawfully:  but  it  is  an  idcrf 
when  it  is  used  unlawfully^  that  is,  in  plain  speakings  ^  w 
image  is  lawful  to  be  made  or  kept  for  some  purposes^  bol 
not  for  other/    It  is  lawful  for  story, -^  for  mem^ory  of  ati 
absent  friend  or  valued  person  that  is  away, — for  the  moviog 
an  affection, —  for  ornament  and  the  beauty  of  a  pla,ce  :  but 
it  is  not  lawful  to  have  them,  not  lawful  to  make  them  with 
designs  of  ministering  to  religion  or  the  service  and  worship 
of  God  :   which  I  choose  to  express  in  the  words  of  the 
author  of  the  famous  books  under  the  name  of  Charles  Ih^ 
Great  ^  ^^  Nos  imagines  in  basilicis  positas,  idola  non  nun*- 
cupamus;  sed  ne  idola  nuncupentur,  adorare  et  coler^  eas 
^cusamus :" — ^*  We  do  not  call  images  by  the  name  of 
idols,  but,  lest  they  become  idols,  we  refuse   to  worship 
them/' — But  yet  this  I  add,  that  although,  in  the  us6  of  tbe 
.two  Greek  words,  euiaiv  and  bH^uxov,  and  of  the  Latin,  Vidoluai' 
and  '  i|uago,'  men  have  troubled  themselves  with  finding 
material  differences, — yet  although  it  might  be  of  some  us^ 
in  inquiring  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church 
in  the  question  of  images,  yet  it  will  be  wholly  impertinent 
as  to  the  commandment.     For  God,  forbidding  images,  used 
the  word  Vdb,  which  signifies  properly  a  graven  image  ;  wa4 
because  there  were  more  sorts  besides  this,  God  was  pleased 
to  forbid  rriion,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  ^avrig  ofiouDtM^, 
'  the  likeness  of  any  thing :'  and  it  contains  ^*  sculptite, 
fusile,  ductile,  conflatile/'  that  is,  all  sorts  of  representations^ 
flat  or  extant,  painted  or  carved ;  and  the  forte  of  this  word 
can  be  eluded  by  no  distinction.   But  then  as  to  the  meaxyng 
of  these  words  in  the  use  of  the  ancient  doctors,  this  is 
certain  :  that  although,  about  the  time  of  the  second  Niosne 
council,  this  distinction  of '  idolum '  and  '  imago '  was  brought 
into  the  Christian  church,  yet  it  Vf9s  then  new,  and  forced, 
made  to  serve  the  ends  of  new  opimons,  not  of  truth  :  for  in 
Tertullian's  time  there  was  nothing  of  it,  as  appears  by  his 

'  Lib.  iv.  p,  18.  "  ^ 
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m€(td»  in  his  book  ^  de  idoiolatria/  c.  d.  *'  Ad  hoc  neeessaria 
est  vocabuli  interpretatio  :  tlfo^  Graece  formam  sonat;  ab  eo 
per  diminutiTum  sli^uxov  deductuiD  aeque  apud  no»  fonnulam 
feck.  •  IgituF  omnia  forma,  vel  formula  idolum  se  dici  exposcit; 
estque  idolotatria,  omnia  circa  omne  idolum  faiuulatus  et 
aenritus :''--» ^^  Every  image  (meaning,  of  God)  is  an  idoli 
and  all  Worship  and  service  about  them  is  idolatry." — Thiil 
is  plain,  and  short.  And  that,  once  for  all,  I  may  make  it 
dear,  that  an  idol  and  an  image  was  all  one  in  the  sense  of 
the  word,  and  of  the  ancient  church,  it  is  undeniably  so  used 
in  Cicero  s;  ^'  Imagines,  quas'  idola  nominant,  quorum  incurs 
sione  non  solum  videamus  sed  etiam  cogitemus,''  8cc. :  and 
for  the  church  SU Chrysostom  is  an  authentic  witness;  for 
he  ccJIs  the  pictures,  by  which  they  then  adorned  theit 
houses,  by  the  names  of  idols,  oUloi  xaraaKevdio/jiev,  eiS^uXot  frav- 
T«x«v  KM  iiava  t<rr^vTef,  **  we  trim  our  bouses,  placing  every 
where  idols  fuid  pictures.'* 

31.  Upon  this  account  we  may  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  primitive  fathers,  who  would  not  endure  that  a  picture 
should  be  made,  or  kept; — who  condemned  the  art  itself,  as 
deceiving  and  adulterous,  who  said  that  God  forbade  the  very 
trade  itself.  So  Tertullian  ^ ;  '^  Jam  vero  ipsum  opus  per* 
jstonarum,  queero,  an  Deo  placeat,  qui  omnem  similitudineni 
vetot  fieri,  quanto  magis  imaginis  suse?'^-^^''  Can  the  making 
visors  please  God,  who  hath  forbidden  all  similitudes  or 
images  and  pictures  to  be  made,  and  how  much  more  any 
image  of  himself?"-^''  Nobis  enim  est  aperte  vetitum  falta* 
oem  exevoere  ;"  said  St.,  Clement*,  speaking  of  pictures  and 
images,  the  very  art  is  forbidden  to  Christians.  The  same 
is  affirmed  by  Origen'^;  and  long  after  by  St.  Chrysostom*; 
but  Tertullian  said  that  the  devil  brought  painting  and 
carving  into  the  world ;  and  adds,  '^  Toto  mundo  ejusmodi 
artibus  interdixit  servis.  Dei,"— ^^^  that  God  hath  forbidden 
to  att  his  servants  in  all  the  workl  to  use  such  arts."-^But 
they  are  to  be  understood  by  their  own  words,  spoken  when 
they  had  the  san»e  reason  and  less  heat ;  for  that  the  very 
making  of  images  was  forbidden  by  God  by  way  pf  caution 
Only  and  provision,  not  for  any  turpitude  or  unreasonableness 

ff  De  fin.  i.  c.  6.    Davis.  Ratli.  p.  23.  ^  De  spect.  c.  »5. 

*  Stpomat.  lib.  vl.  et  in  Protrcp.  p.  41*  e<IH.  If'arts. 

^  Lib.  iv.  COD.  Cels.  ^  De  idol.  c.  5,' 
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in  the  thing,  but  for  the  danger  whioh  then  was  pregoaat^ 
^emsetlves  affirm:  "  Similitudinem  vetans  fieri  omnium— rrr-r 
08tendit  et  causas,  idololatriae,  sc.  substantiam  cohibente&j 
subjicit  enim  '  non  adqrabitis  ea/*'  Sec.  So  Tertullian".--:TA> 
the  same  purpose  is  that  of  Origen ;  speaking  of  the  Jew9> 
"  There  was  no  painter  or  statuary  admitted  into  their  cities^ 
their  laws  driving  away  all  this  kind  of  people,"  ''  Ne  qua 
occasio  praeberetur  hominibus  crassis,  neve  animi  eorum  i 
Dei  cultu  avocarentur  ad  res  terrenas  per  hujusmodi  Ulece- 
br^s :"  '*  lest  any  occasion  should  be  given  to  rude  people 
qf  drawing  their  minds  from  the  pure  worship ;  of  God  to 
earthly  things."  Now  if  this  sense  was  also  in  the  coii^t 
mandment,  it  is  certain  that  this  was  but  temporary ;  ,and, 
therefore,  could  change  :  and  that  it  was  changeable  appears 
in.  this,  that  God,  by  a  divine  spirit,  assisted  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab  in  the  like  curious  arts;  and  by  other  inMances 
which  I  have  already  reckoned ".  Now  this  sen^e  and 
severity  might  perpetually  oblige  the  Jews ;  because,  during 
the  whole  abode  of  their  synagogue,  there  was. almost  Hin 
equal  danger  by  their  perpetual  conversation  with  idolatrow 
nations;  and,  therefore,  it  was  very  well  said  of  Tertulliau^ 
ia  the  matter  of  the  brazen  serpent,  "  If  thoa  regardest  the 
law,  thou  hast  God's  law,  *  make  not  the  likeness  of  awjf 
thing:'  but  if  thou  considerest  that  afterwards  Moses. did 
command  them  to  make  the  likeness  of  a  serpent,  do  thou 
also  imitate  Moses,  and  against  the  law  make  no  likenessii 
unless  God  also  give  thee  a  commandment  as  he  did  JMoses :'? 
—meaning  that  the  singular  example  was  no  prejudice  to 
the  law  :  "  Exceptio  firmat  regulam  in  non  exceptis."  This 
part  of  the  commandment  was  by  God  dispensed  with:i« 
that  instance,  and  in  a  few  more;  but  these  few  confirm  the 
rule  in.  all  things  and  instances,  besides  themselves,  for  tUey 
say,  that  without  God's  leave  we  may  not  break  this  com- 
mandment. In  Tertullian's  time  this  very  necessity  did  stiU 
abide,,  and  therefore  they  had  the  same  zeal  against  imag^ 
and  "  whatsoever  gave  substance  to  idolatry ;"  that  is  T^-^ 
tullian's. phrase  for  painters  and  statuaries.  But  then  tl^is 
also  is  to  be  added  :  that  all  those  instances,  in  the  Ojkl 


"  Lib.  ii.  c.  22.  adv.  Marcion.  "  Snp.  r.  vi.  n.  10. 
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Testament,  of  the  brazen  serpent,  the  bulls,  the  pomiegra- 
nates,  the  cherubim/ the  curiotis  works  of  Bezaleel,  are  not 
to  be  used  as  arguments  against  the  morality  of  the  second 
commandment :  because  these  were  single  causes,  and  had 
their  special  warrant  or  approbation  respectively  frornt  the 
siame  fountain,  whence  the  prohibition  came ;  at  least  let 
Aem  prevail  no  further  than  they  ought;  let  them  mean 
no  more  than  they  say,  and  let  us  go  no  ftirther  than  the 
examples :  by  which  we  find  images  made,  for  other  uses, 
but  not  for  worship :  and,  therefore,  the  commandment  may 
be  moral  in  all  the  periods  of  it,  this  only  excepted  which 
relates  to  the  making  of  them. 

But  when  we   consider  further,  that  Solomon  caused 
golden  lions  to  be  made  about  his  throne,  and  the  Jews 
imprinted  images  on  their  money,  and  in  Christ's  time  they 
used  the  images  of  Caesar  on  their  coin,  and  fonnd  no 
reprover  for  so  doing,  this  shows  that  there  wa«  Something 
jn  the  commandment,  that  was  not  moral ;  I  mean  the  prohi- 
bition of  making  or  having  any  images.     For  to  these  things 
we  find  no  command  of  God,  no  dispensation,  no  allowance 
positive  ;  but  the  immunity  of  reason,  and  the  indemnity  of 
not  being^  reproved  :  and,  therefore,  for  so  much  as  conc^ns 
the  making  or  having  pictures  and  images,  we  are  at  liberty, 
widkout  the  warranty  of  an  express  commandment  from  God. 
The  reason  of  the  diffidence  is  this:  the  first  instances  (ex-* 
cepting  that  of  the  brazen  serpent,  which,  because  it  was  to 
be  instrumental  in  a  miraculous  blessing,  must  suppose  a 
divine  commandment,  like  a  sacrament  or  sacramental)  were 
of  images  used  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  so  came 
within  the  verge  of  religion;  and,  for  their  likeness  to  the 
main  superstition,    might   not  be  ventured  upon  without 
special  leave  or  approbation  :    and,    therefore,   God  gave 
command  for  the.  images  of  the  tabernacle,   and,  by  his 
majestic  presence   in  the   temple,  approved  all  that  was 
there.    Upon  what  confidence  Solomon  ventured  upon  it, 
and  whether  he  had  a  command  or  no,  I  find  not  recorded; 
but,  *  ex  post  facto,'  we  find  it  approved.     But  for  the  other 
images,  which  related  wholly  to  civil  use ;  right  reason,  and 
the  common  notices  of  things,  was  their  sufficient  warrant ; 
while  they  could  have  no  end  in  disobedience,  no  temptation 
to  it,  no  reward  for  it ;  when  it  did  not  contrc^dict  any  natural 
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or  religious  reason;  there  was  no  danger  of  idolatry/ nd' 
semblance  of  superstition.     So  that  the  reiiult  is  Ibis  :  the: 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  make  or  have  any  images  ;  and  tfaisr 
Waa  because  of  their  danger:  but  &is  was  no  moral  \xw^ 
But  the  very  making  and  having  them  for  worship  is  for-' 
bidden,  as  the  thing  itself  is.     Just  as  adukery  and  wan^o^ 
looks  are  forbidden  in  the  same  commandment,  and  areactiit 
of  the  same  sin^-^so  is  worshipping  and  having  them  for 
worship ;;  it  is  that  which  Si.  Paul  calls  in.  the  matter  of 
uncleanness,  "  making  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fnlfil  tbef 
Insts  thereof/'     Making  images  and  pictures  to  Htns  end^' 
is  providing  for  the  flesh :  for  this  ako  is  fbrnicatibn  aM 
i^iritual  whoredom.     And  as  we  may  look  upon  a  Ionian, 
and  be  innocent,  so  we  do  not  look  upon  her  for  lust, -^99 
may  we  have  or  make,  pictures  and  images ;  but  for  worsfaip,^ 
we  may  not:   and,  in  this  sense  of  the  words,  ev^n  this 
period  of  the  commandment  is  also  moral,  and  obliges  ns  w 
much  as  the  Jews  :  but  if  those  words  did,  abstraetedly-f^mt 
without  their  relation,  bind  the  Jews,  it  did  never  bind  tmf 
but  by  way  of  caution  and  prudence  ;  that  is,  when  we  are 
in  the  same  dangers  as  were  the  Israelites^  in  the  rtidenesv 
and  infancy  of  their  church  especially.     And  this  we  find  iw 
TertuUian ;  that  when  he  had  affirmed  the  very  art  of  painttti^ 
and  engraving  to  be  unlawful,-^ to  ikem  who  inquii^  whair 
then  shall  the  poor  men  do,  who  have  no  other  means  to  get' 
their  living  ?  he  answers,  *  let  them  paint  tables  aud  &aep** 
boards,  and  remove  their  art  from  danger  of  religion  M 
necessary  and  fit  provisions  for  life ;  let  them  do  tilings  a» 
Uke  as  they  were  enabled  by  their  art,  so  they  were  nnfi&0 
the  violations  of  religion;'  and  therefore  the  ohurohi  bele^ 
brates,  on  the  eighth  of  November,  the  memory  of  Claudius 
Nicostratus,  and  their  feUows,  who'  chose:  to  die  rather  (iiuii 
make  images  for  the  heathen  temples;  they  were  ^xceltent 
s^^tuanes,  but  better  Christians.^    By  whi(A  k  is  plain^tbotr 
he  means  the  very  art»  as  it  is  ministered  to  idolatry  ;•  foi^ 
abstracting  from  that  ministry  and  that  danger  it  wlurlai/rfoti 
enough : 

Qui  lingit  Mcro«4ui>o«  v«l  mATMore  TtiUm, 
Non  facU  ill€  P,eo»  >  qui  coif  t,  iU€  f«pit«  r 

He  that  worships- the  image,  hem^es  it  an  idol ^  ancjl.lui 
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tbat  designs  any  assistance  to  the  tdolatty,'6r  knowtngly 
.miBisiers  to  it,  be  adopts  biioself  into  a  fjartaerriiip  of  the 
crime.  To  which  purpose  was  that  of  TertuBianP;;'^  Facio 
^scil.  imagines)  sed  non  coto :  — quasi  ob  aKam  causanl  colere 
«on  audeat,  nisi  ob  quam  et.  facere  non  diebeat,  scilicet  ob 
J>ei  essentiam  utrolttque:  imo  tu  coliSy.  qui  &cis  ut  co^ 
possint"  He  answers  the  objection  of  them  that  say«.  ^  I 
make  images,  but  I  do  not  worship  them;'  ''  as  if/'  says  he, 
there  were  any  reason  forbidding  thee  to  worship  them,  but 
the  same  for  which  thou  oughtest  not  to  make  them;  I 
mean/thje  omnipresence  of  Cbd.  Nay,  thou  worship{)0St 
them,  who  makest  them  that  they  may  be  worshipped."-f 
But  in  all  other  senses,  the  making  a  picture  is  not  making 
aA  idol ;  and,  therefore,  that  severe  sense  of  the  command*>- 
ment,  though,  as  it  is  most  probable,  it  did  oblige  the  Jewi^ 
and  all  persons  in  equal  danger ;  yet  because  the  reasonmdy 
cease,  and  the  dsmger  be  secured,  when  it  is  ceased,  the 
^obligation  also  is  nuU ;  and,  therefore,  though  that  was-  in  ^t 
-eommandment,  yet  it  ia  no  part  of  its  morality ;  but  that 
excepted,  every  other  clause  ia  moral  and  eternal. 

32  (8).  And  all  this  is  perfectly  consenting  to  the  analogy 
of  the  Gospel,  which  is  a  spiritual  worship,  unclothed  of  bodify 
•ceremonies,  (dipped  nakisd  of  beggarly  rudiments,  even  those 
which  God  had  conimanded  in  the  old  law ;  Christ  placed 
but  two  mysterious  ceremonies  in  the  place  of  all  the  shadows 
■of  Moses;  and  since  Christianity  ha^  shook  off  that  body 
and  outsides  of  religion,  tlmt  law  of  a  carnal  commandment, 
that  we  might  ^  s^ve  God  in  spirit  and  truth,'  that.is^  ptoh 
portionable  to  his  perfections,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that 
ihiB  spiritual  religion,  which  worships  Gt>d  in  praises  and 
love,  in  charity  and  sdms,  in  failli  and  hope,  in  contemj^latioh 
;and  humility,  in  setf-denial  and  separations  from  all  cofporecfl 
«dberenees  that  are  not.  necessary,  and  thai  are  not  nsttural, 
w-i  say,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  this  spiritual' reli^on 
•lihould  put  on  a  fsmtastie  body,  iidiich,  as  much  as  it  can, 
separates  from  a  real :  that  Christianity  should  make  a  visot 
for  God,  who  hath  no  body,  and  give  that  to  him  which  the 
^healbensr  gave  to  their  dey^:  ''  Dscmoniis  corpora  contttle- 
*imt  ;'*  ^  they  gave  a  body  to^  iheir  dtemen^,'*  «aya^  Tt^rtnl- 
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lian  %  when  they  made  images  to  them ;  that  he  who^  under 
the  law  of  carnal  ordinances,  could  not  endure  an  imagev 
should  yet  be  pleased  with  it  under  the  pure  and  spintu^ 
institution  of  the  Crospel.  A  Christian  must  yvntrtof  ^r^asrc/^ 
curva^ea^cu,  "  worship  God  with  genuine  and  proper  worship- 
pingSy"  that  is,  ^^vx^^  ^'^  ^^  A^  ^u<rU,  ^^  with  the  pure  and 
only  worship  of  the  soul."  Now  if  the  ceremonials  bf  Mpses 
were  contrary  to  this  spirituality,  and,  therefore,  was  takea 
away  by  the  Gospel;  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  imaged 
which  are  more  contrary  to  a  spiritual  worship,  should  be.  let 
in  by  Christ,  when  they  were  shut  out  by  Moses.  TJo^thi^ 
purpose  they  are  excellent  words,  which  were  spoken  :bf 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  ^ :  ^^  Moses,  many  ages  before,; made 
a  law,  that  there  should  be  uo  graven,  no  molten,  no.  pajnted 
iniage  or  likeness  of  a  thing  made  amongst  them,  that  we 
should  not  attend  sensible  things,  but  pass  to  those  whicli, 
are  perceived  by  the  understanding  only.  For  the/dai&p:: 
custom  of  seeing  him  (in  effigy)  makes  that  the  majeatyrOC 
God  becomes  vile  and  contemptible,  and  by  materials  sub*- 
stances  (gross  images)  to  worship  that  essence,  which  is  only 
discerned  by  the  mind,  is,  by  the  sense,  to  undervalue  thc^ 
«temal  mind/'  ^  ..   >*• 

33  (9).  And,  upon  these  accoimts,  we  £nd.that  the  Chrifl^i 
tians  were  great  haters  of  image-worship,  and  even  df  iihftge»i 
themselves :  and  did  deride  the  heathen  follies^  who>  in  jth^; 
middt  of  their  witty  disputations  and  wise  discourses  (^.iGod^^ 
did  so  unman  themselves,  and  baffle  their  own  reasoQr>>as  to 
worship  this  invisible  God  by  looking  upon  a  c6ntemptid>le 
image.    To  this  purpose  Origen  discourses  wisely  •;  :^*  G»oi 
hath  chosen  the  folly  of  the  world,  those  amongst  the  CI»i$9* 
tians  whose  lives  were  most  simple,  modest,  and  more  purf 
than  that  of  the  philosophers,  that  he  might  put  to  sbfuoft^ 
those  wise  men,  who  blush  not  to  speak  to  lifeless  trunks^,aa^ 
if  they  were  gods>  or  images  of  the  gods.     For  what;  sober 
man  does  not  easily  discern  him>  who^  after  his  exjCjbUeQjt 
and  philosophical'  discourses  of  God>  or  of  the  godsv  does 
presently  look  upon  images,' and  offers  prayers  to  them,  or'.faj 
the  beholding  them  as  some  conspicuous  sign,,strives:tO;Jift: 
up  his  mind  to  the  imagination  of  an  intelligible  deity  ?,  .But . ' 

1  De  Idol.  c.  7.  '  Stromat  5.'  *  Con.  Ceb.  lib.  7. 
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*tl!e  Cfanstito;  tkough  but  unleattfed^:  yet:  h^  be^eves  yeii^ 
that  the  whole  worM  is  the  temple  of  Oo4>  .a^d  he  prays  i|i 
every  place/  shutting  his  bodily  eyes,  but  liftiog  up' the  eyqs 
of  his  mind— jeiitd  being  rapt,  as  it  ^ere,  beyond*  this 
world,  be.  makes  his  prayers  to  God  for  gjoeat  dungs/^  This 
is  the  advantage,  the.  spirituality,  and  devotion  of  the  Christ 
tiah. '  Concerning  which  it  were  easy  to  bring  many  ancient 
testimonies;  which  whoever  is  desirous  to  see,  may  find 
them  frequently  in  the  fatherd  of  the  four  first .  ages ;  but 
especially  in  Ireneeiis,  lib.  i.  cont.  Hear.  c.  24. —  Origen, 
Hb.  vii.  contr.  Cds. — Tertul.de  Idol.  c.  6., —  and  de  Coron* 
Mil., — and  d^  Spectac.  c.23. — Clemens  Rom.  Recogn.  lib.  v. 
•-^-andClenu  Alex.  Strom.  1,  et  5. — S.  Chrysost.  in  Synod.  ?. 
act.  6. — and  in  1  Cor.  viii.— -Epiph.  Haer.  29.-^Amphilo<p^. 
apud  Syn.  7.  action,  ead.-— Optatus,  lib.  iii.  contr.  Donat.— 
&  Ambrose,  ep.  31.  ad  V^ent. — S.'A]istin,'in  Psal.  113: 
all  which  speak  of  this  article  so  as  needs  no  commentary, 
and  Admits  of  no  evasion,  decretorily,  and  dogmatically^  and 
zealously.     - 

<    34.  Now  against  ihis  he^p  of  plain  testimonies,  there  is 
not  any  one  clear'  sentence  and  dogmatical  proposition,  to 
be  brought;  and  if  there  could  be  brought  forty  particuliMir 
ihsfefices  of  a  contrary  practice,  though  there  are  not  threie 
to  be  had  in  pure  antiquity  and  in  authentic  testimony,  yet  it 
could  not^in  any  degree,  abate  ^e' certainty  of  this  doctrine': 
because  the  doctors  of  those  aged  say,  that  wherever  there- i^ 
any  such  thing,  it  is  unlawful.    Epiphanius  did  rend  iii 
pieces  the  veil  at  Anablaiha,  near  Bethlehem,  because  it  ha4 
in  it  the  picture  of  a  man ;  a^d  this  is  so  notorious,  tha^t 
Alphonso  de  Castro  calls  him  an  iconoclast:  but  Epiphanius 
gives  this  account  of  it  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ^r  Contra 
autoritatem  scripturss  esse  ut  iti  Christi  ecclesia  hopiini^ 
pendeat  imago ;''  and,  *'  istiusmodi  vela  contrarreligioneppt 
nostram  veniunt:"  ''  It  is  against  the  authority  of  the  Sci^pr 
tures.  It  id  against  our  religion,  that  the  image  of  a  man,  thajt 
sneh  veils  should  be  in  the  church  :"-*-. and  LactantiusVaf 
pkunly,  'f  Dubiam  non  est  quin  reli^o  nulla  sit,  id)icunqu^ 
simulacrum  est :"  '^  where  an  image  is,  it  is  certain  there  is 
no  religion :"  and  ^.  Austih  answers  all  pretensions  to  the 

<  Lib.  ii.  c.  de  Orig.  Erroris. 
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Ifed^tiraiy,  Wl^cb  can  readily  be  dtawn' froai  antiquity}  ^^4 

^linow/'  says  he,  ''  many  tiiat  tore  worBfaippri»  of  pi6tiir<kly 

'^it  such,  as  neither  know  ttor  exhibit  the  force  of  t^ir  pt^ 

fession,  but  they  ^e  sueh  who  are  «ti}^r&titie«s  in  their  vei^ 

TieK^B^  Bucii  which  the  church  wonl^  condemn,  fimd<ia% 

ie'ek  to  correct  like  little  childi^^."— ^  Thilt  being  the  docbfiie 

6f  the  primitive  church,  if  a  contrary  practice  comes  in,^  it  «fe 

'  certain  it  i&  by  Corruption  of  fiiitli  and  madnerar.  :The  tempMs 

of  gods  and  thie  Images  of  gods  they  had  m  equal  deteij»tatiotf ; 

*ii!iot  ibat  they  hated  public  places  of  worship^  ibut/tiemplt, 

iion  ecclesiai^/  or  *  dominicas ;'  for  we  must  kho^,  that  in  tife 

'Tanguai^e  of  the  fathers,  by  'temples'  they  did  mean  mick  ais 

*  the  Gentiles  had ;  such'as  the  hoty  Scriptures  "  ca]Lthb>place 

*  of  Micah's  images,  **  a  bouse  of  gods  f'^  accdrding  to  Hb&i 
'fanu)us  saying  of  Isidore,  ^'  Templi  nulla  ratio  quod  non 
'coronat  simulaci*um :"  '^  It  is  ilio  temple  that  is  without  icb 

image  i^  and  it  is  no  church  that  hath  one,  according  to  the 
'primitiye  Christian  doctrine:  and  it  was  remarkable  what  is 
told  by  iEIius  Lamptidius,  in  the  life  of  Alexander  SevertMi, 
"that  wnen  Adrian/the  emperor,  Had  commanded  churches  to 
^be  bdilt  ^thout  images,  it  was  supposed  he  intended  them 
'for  the  service  of  Chril^t ;  than  which  there  needs  no  griEiateir 
Or  dleafer  tus^tatice  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  holy 
'pAmitiTes.  • 

35.  But  the  Best  and  iaoi^  perfect  account  that  can  be 
'given  of  the  Christiatl  religion  in  thia  article,  is  by.die'ecek^ 
siastical  laWs^  -The  cdUncil  of  Btiberis^,  in  Spain,  made  a 
'candh  r  '^  Plsteuit  pictttras  in  eeclesia  esbe  non  diebere,  ne  qti^d 
"colitur  ^ut  adorafhir,  in  parietibus.  depingatar  i^  ^'  Picturios  feanst 
'not  be  in  churches,  lest  that  which  h  worshipped  or  addred^ 
i)e  painted  upon  the  walk/^  Froin  ^^hich  plain  place  B^U^;- 
Imii^e,  Peh*On,  Binius,  and  divers  others  retake  great  paijas  tQ 
'escape:  it  matters  not  how,' as  te  the  questi6nof  conseii^nce; 
it  is  sufficient  what  AgobkMus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  .abov^  e^ht 
htuidred  years  ago,  say&  ih  tfak  very  particular.  /'Now 
'error  IS  so  grown,  and  is  p<erspibuous  llikt  they  aj^nr^ach 
near  'the*  heresy  df  tibe  Anthro]pomorphites,  and-  w^dUp 

*  '  ^       T  •   \       .  '  f 

-    '«  Jadge6^'x«ii.  5.  ,  ■  EliBer.  can.  3«b   ' 

y  Ilia  (lex)  non  iinprndenter  modd,  Teriim  etiam  impie  k  concilia  Eliber- 
tino  lata  est  de  toliendis  tniaginibas.^Cauas  loc.  Tbeol.  lib.  ▼.  c.  4.  eoacil.  4. 
^e  Pict.  et  Imag. 


images^  and:  piit  ;their  h^pe  in  t^m;  the^  .S^^f^  9^1  ^'4'9f^ 
^nov  is>  that  fait}i  is  departed  from  men's  heafUj  wdjt^y 
put  their  confidence  in  what  they  see.  But  as  whc^  we  se^ 
JKi^diers  ai^m^d,  ,Qr  husbandmen  ploughing,  f.or.  mowit^g/  or 
g^theriag  grapes,  in  picture,  or  the  pic^tures  of  h^nts^n 
'Pttrsuing  their  game^i  or  of  fisbennen  throwing  th^ii;  nel^j^  we 
ido  n<^t  hope  tq^  receive  from  them  a  mullet,  ,or  a  mouth'^ 
fay,  handsful  of  barley  or  clusters  of  grap^.:  so  if  we,.9ee 
^ipgedr  angels  painted,  apofstles  preaching,  martyrs  dyings 
W^  are  .not  to  expect  any  aid  or  gopd  &pm  tb?  images  W9 
l^e,;  because  tbey  can  neither  do  good  nor  hurt. .  Therefore, 
fpr  the  abolishing  of  this- superstitioii,  Vrect^  ab  ortbodoi^isi 
patribus  definitttm.est/^  it  wzs  rightly  defined  by.  the  ortho^ 
4px  fathers/  that  pictures  ought  not  to  be  in  churches,  lest 
"Ibat  which  is  worshipped  (riz.  God  or  his  Christ),  be  painted 
upon  their  walls."  To  the  same  purpose  the  fathers  of  the 
fQurth  council,  at  Constantinople,  did  quote  th^  words  of 
Epiphanius,  as  we  learn  from  the  acts  of  the  second  Nicene 
jspuncil  >,  in  these  words :  'f  Take  heed  to  yputselves  and  hold 
ti^e  traditions  which  ye  have  received;  decline  not  to  the 
flight  band  or  to  the  left:  and  remembeTj^ my  beloved. sons, 
^at  ye  bring  not  images  into  the  .churches,  nor  into  the 
pemeteries .  of  the  saints;  but  by  remembrance  place  God  in 
your  hejarts/'  To  the  same  purpose  was  it  decreed  by. an- 
other synod',  at  Constantinople,  of  three  hundred  and 
thirtyreight  bishops,  under  Constantius  Copronymus;  for- 
Wding  all  use  of  images  in  churches  or  out  of  them;  and  so 
much  of  t^eir  .decree  as  forbade  the  wor^hij}  of  im^ges^  was 
fpUowed  by  Charles  the  Great  and  the  Ii^arned  men  of  that 
fige>  and  confinned  by.  .the  synod  at  franiffoit,  where  t^^ 
Imhops  of  Italy,  Fr^npe,.^pd  Germany,  were  called  by^e 
len^eror  to  that  purppse.  To  these,  if  we  add  the  councJ  of 
'Ments^,  and  the  second  council  of  Sens |*,  who,com}nandpd 
f^  populum  B^oneri  ne  imagines  adoret,"^/'  that  the  people 
phould  be  warned,  tfiat  they  do  not  worship  imagef ,"---;  we 
have,  testimony  enough  of  tiie  Christian  doc^ne  and  usages 
a{  the  best  men,  and  the  best  times. 

36.  Concerning  the  Chri&tian  doctrine,  I  supposie  myself 
to  have  said  enough  in  this  article.    But,  besides  the  premises, 

*  Syn.  7.  act  6.  *  A«  D.  753.  ^  Senon.  %,  c.  SO. 
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thete  in  something  peculiar  to  be  superadded,  whicM  oonif^ttfk 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  ahinsttucted  laity  oif  ib^ 
Christians.  I 

37  (1).  Cdncerning  the  Jews,  I  hare  already  made  it  crp^ 
pear^  that  their  religion  was  perfectly  against  images ;  but  I 
have  two  thixigd  to  iidd  which  relate  to  them :  first,  that,  id  tb<t 
disputations  between  the  Jews  and  Christian  doctors  in  th^ 
primitive  church,  they  neter  objected  agai<ist  the  Christians, 
that  they  either  had  laAages  or  did  worship  them;  as  i9 
evident  to  them  that  read  the  conference  between  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tryphon ;  and  in  the  book  which  TertulUan 
wrote  against  the  Jews,  and  in  divers  other  rencounters;  in 
which  the  Jew  was  forwaid  to  object  all  that  he  could  asp^nsi^ 
the  Christian  withal,  and  he,  on  the  other  side,  as  ready  ta. 
defend,  his  cause;  But  not  one  word,  in  any  of  them,  of 
objection  against  the  Christians  in  the  matter  of  images;.; 
which  is  an  evident  argument,  that  the  use  of  images  was. 
not  as  yet  known  to  the  church  of  the  first  ages. 

2;  For  when  the  doctrine  and  manners  of  the  Cbristian^^ 
began  to  be  sullied  and  degenerate;  lind  she  ixfho  was  a  pure . 
virgin,  and  dear  to  Christ,  began  to  fornicate  with  sti^nge 
imaginations;  the  Jei\V  instantly   became    clamoroha  dhA^ 
troublesome  in  the  article;  professed  him^lf  to  be  scandid^.. 
ized  at  the  whole  religion,  and  in  all  disputation6  was  shite  - 
to  lay  it  ill  the  Christian's  dish.    There  was  a  famolus  dia- 
logue %  written  a  little  before  the  titii6  of  the  seventh  synod^  t 
in  which  a  JeW  is  brought  in,  thus  speaking  to  the  ClMstian :  r 
*'  Scanddizor  in  vos,  Christiahi,  quia  itdagines  adohitis  t . 
Scriptuin  quippe  ubiqiie  pr^cipit  nbn  fdcere  quenquam  sibi.. 
sculptile,  vel  omnem  similitudinem  :^^  ''I  am  offended  at 
you^  Christians,  because  ye  worship  images ;  whereas  the  ■ 
Scripture  eveiy  where  conimands,  that  no  mah  should  make  . 
to  himself  any  grayifn  imdge,  or  tfie  likeness  of  any  thing.*' 
0(  the  same  accusation,  EeontiuS,  biAop  of  Cyprus,  takes 
notice  in  his  apology  agdidst  the  Jews :  and  that  the  Jews ' 
make  great  noises  with  this  accui^atidh  of  tite  Christians,  iand s 
put  very  much  upon  it,  we  ma^  seeiri  the  epistle  of  LudbvicuA,, 
Carretus,  and  the  catechetical  dialogues  of  Fabianiii^  Fiogus. 
But  this  obsiervation  is  very  remarkable  out  of  the  Jewish  ; 

«  Syn.  7.  act  6. 
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Talmtid;  for  in  the  first  pail  of  it,  wbich  they  c^.the 
Mischnay  there  is  not  one  wotd  of  declamation  6r  reprt>of 
against  Christians  in  the  matter  of  imagesX^s  has1)e^i  long 
since  obsetred  by  learned  men) :  for  this  was  made  about  two 
hundred^years  after  Christ,  in lall  which  time,  the  Christians 
did  hate  images  as  much  as  the  Jews  did.  But  in  the  Gemara 
Ba1)y]onicnm,  which  is  the  second  patt  of  f;he  Tahxiud/diat'  is 
of  authority  amongst  them,  which  was  finished  about  five  hun- 
dred y^rs  after  Christ,  at  which  time  aldo  images  began,  to 
beieceived  in  churches :  there,  and  in  all  the  comntientaries 
of  ihe*  Rabbiiis,  published  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  age,  iiie 
Jews  call  the  Christian  churches  nnt  muy  no  beth  havodia 
ttJra^  ^^  The  house  of  idolatry  :'*  and'it  wiUbeimpossaderthat 
ever  they ''caal).ec6m'e  Christians,  so  long  as  they  see  images 
worshipped  in  our  churches;  and  the  second  commandment 
left  out  of  the  catechisms  of  those,  with  whom  especially  they 
do  cotiverse. 

38.   That  which  I  am  to  say  concerning  heathens,  is 
this  i— That  it  is  impossible  that  those  Christian?  who  wor- 
ship images  of  God,  should  distmguish  th^ir  manner  of 
worshipping  the  t^ue  God,  frpm  the  t^axmer  by  which  the 
heathens  worshipped  their  gods.      For  they  did  not  sup- 
pose theii*  images  to  be  gods ;   and  therefore  they  would 
laugh  at  the  Christians,  if  they  had  nothing  else  to   say 
^gainsli  theto,  but  that  God  is  not  a  stone,  or  inetal  polished 
by' the  engraver's  tool.    Thus  Amobius  brings  in  the  Gen- 
tiles, speaking,   *'  Neque  nos  sera,  neque  auri  argentique 
materias  quibus  signa  confiunt,  decs  esse  et  religiosa  dec^r- 
rnimus  esse  numina,  sed  eos  ips^os  in  his  colimus,  quos  dedi- 
catio  infert  sacra,**  8cc.    '*  We  do  not  think  the  gold,  or  the 
ibrass,  or  the  silver,  of  which  we  make  our  images,  to  be  , 
.gods^;  but  in  these  images  we  worship  them.*^ 

ff6c  Deos  est  qnod  imago  docet,  sed  non  Deas  ipse, 

l|dc  videas,  sed  meate  coiss  qood  cernis  io  ipsa.  '    '     ' 

f^The  image  is  hot  God,  but  represents  him :  yd<or  ^eye  upon 
•the  image,  ai;id  your  mi^d  upon  God.*'— ^'  Quis  enim  alius  eist 
nisi  sit  plane  fatuus,  qui  haec  deos  esse  ^^^litet;  noh  autem 
deorum  donaria  et  simulacra?"  *^  None  but  fiiols  (said 
Celsus')  will  caHthem  gods,  whiph  are 'but  imagers  of  the 
gods.'*    And  it  is  very  pertupient^  which  Lucian*  toU  ^e 

•  •  •     •  « 

'  Origea.  coDtf a  CeU,  V  ^.  f  Lccian*' j^ro  iM|Mu' 
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naaircmi  wko  took  it  ill  that  she  iKaa  icomiplimented   too 

ktgh^  and  oompasttd  in  beavty  /to^^  tbe  <goddeasea  ;  '^  I  never  - 

did  (says  he),  £ur  lady,  compare  you  to  tke  goddesses,  but 

witk  ilbeit  images  made  by  -die  best  workmen  of  stone,  lis 

lArasSi  or  ivory.      And  I  do  not  .think  it  impious  to  comr. 

pare  ibingi  with  meii,  if  those  things  are  made  hf  xn^a'i 

mless  you  will  suppose  that  Phidiaa  made  Minerya-^oir  tbaJt 

to 'be  the  heavenly  Venus,  which,  a  great  many  years  ago^ 

Praadteles  made  at  Cnidus.     But  take  heed,  for  it  is  an 

undeceD^  thing  to  think  buoh  ibings  of  the  gods,  whose  tr^fl 

represftntations  (as  I  suppose)  no  huodan  indi^stry  can  mak&!^ 

The. same  is  to  :be  seen  in  Altbenagoraisf,  i)i  Amolias^,  ia 

IiSCtantiusS  ^.  Austin^  andidiveirs  bthenu    "  Sign^  ad 

Junoniis  /SospitaB  oruore  manavece/'  said  Livy^ ;  ''  the  signs 

(meahing  the  images  in  Jhno'a  temple)  did  drop  blood':"  and 

Clemens  JB.omajausM)rings  in  this  heathen&i  saying,  *'WA 

worship  visible  images  to  the  honour  of  the  invisible  (rod/)' 

And  they  could  sometimes  laugh  at  ^eii  gods  wboqi  their 

priests  exposed  U>  Wforohi^^  ai|d  yet  tbew^etv^^  "^  kn^w  theia 

to  hav^'beenaplvwaitreeT    .    . 

ibiiibtriifNitn  emm^Colims,  ioatileiigfram; 

..  dom  fa%er,lnttertiu  scamiiiiBi  iicer^t^  |*riapi]iii, 
Miilait  €986  Deanp.    peus  iode  ego»  far^im  ayininfoe 
Maxima  forinido. 

t  *  ' 

*  ..•;!.  J  »       .  -       I  .     * . ,  « 

'  It  wias:agreat  question  amongst  tb.Q  c$i^^i)ters^  whj^tber  ^is 
H^od  sjb^uld  be  a.  god  ojr  a  stpol :' — iiow  they  that  tal]ced,thu4 
fc^etW  wjijij^t  that  was,  ^hi^  their  myrtic  persons  palled,  a 
god ;  they:  werp  ..s^re  ilJhey  .4?puld  .be  bpt  images  of  them,  S(9 
ij^jGtt  tbfise  Chnstians,  who  worshq)  God  by  an  image, 
aAt^QUgb  ithey  otherwise  sin  agai|ist  the  .first  commandnent 
;tlian  hieathe^s  do,  who  worship  false  gods,  yet  tii^  mbi 
equally  against  tJie  second  cpmm^dment,  aricL  by  iijtmg^ 
transmit  worship  to  their  god  respeptively.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  the  ruder  among  the  heathens  did  suppose  the  very 
image  to  ;be  tbeijr  god,  or  tjbat  their  god  did  dwell  in  ifli* 
jlkE^plc^  and  in  their  image,  oc  tjwtt  a  divine  power  was  com- 
mwioated  to  it : — 

'liegat-proCMstian.  .  «  L.  ^adv.  (ftentes.  ,,   .v   .         ^ 

i>  ,1^.  i^.  div.  }iut.^C.  1^.  iu  init. 

i «  *>fe  45ivit.  ©el,  i.  8.  t.  «3.  et  i»  Pftd.  cxiK.  cone.  2.  *et  I.  S;  3.  d6  doetr. 
Christ. 

^9f«^?•/??^  'Recog.l.^.  "V,«or.$i.ti.8.1. 
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U^p^e^i  infantes  credant^lgpaoiiiDia'abeoa    ' 

'ViYfrey  et  esse  homines^  ^V*^^  ^^^  omnia  ficta  r 

Vera  potaat ;  cf^atft  si^is  corilss<e4n  ah^nis^  * 

For  some  are  suph  yery  children  a^  to  think  the  ,wopde;i 
puppet  to  be  a  M^ood  ms^p ;  and,  therefore^  when  the  prophets 
discoursed  againat  tljii^ia  jn  the  matter  of  images,  they  called 
them  wood  and  stone^  gold  and  silver,  and  represented  th€| 
folly  of  putting  trust  in  things  that  had  no  Ufe,  which  them-n 
selves  placed  there,  which  cats  did  sit  upon>  and  birds  built 
their  nests  in:  but  either  by  these  arguiQents  they  4id  rep^pyc| 
those  fools  amongst  them,  who  did  sr^ppose  them  to  be  gods 
indeed  ('who  also  sinned  directly  against  the  first  comman4^ 
ment^  and  committed  idolatry  in  the  object  of  their  worship)^ 
—  or  those  better  spirits  and  wiser  heads  among  them^  whoi 
though  they  derided  that  fo)ly,  yet  ]Uiey  put  their  trust  ii^ 
the  images,  as  supposing  them  invested  with  power  f^om 
their  God,  and  that  by  them  he  would  do  them  bfenefit.  .  ^ 
3.  Now  how  far  differing  this  is  from  the  prac^ce  of 
Christians  in  some  times  and  pla^es^  w,e  may  guess  by  th^ 
complaints  made  by  learned  men,  particularly  by  Cassander, 
and  Polydore  Virgil,  and  Hesselius**  the  regius  professor  at 
Lou  vain;  but  without  the  aid' of  their  testimony,  it  is  p}aij^ 
by  their  public  and  authorised  treatment  of  their  ims^es^ 
they  consecrate  their  images,  they  hope  in  them,  they  expecj; 
gifts  and  graces  from  them,  they  clothe  them  and  crowi^ 
them,  they  erect  sdtars  and  temples  to  t;hem,  they  kiss  then;^ 
and  bow  their  head  imd  knee  before  them/  they  light  ug 
tapers  and  lamps  to  them,  which  is  a  direct  consumptive 
sacrifice,  ^'  et  reliquam  observationem  cijca  eas,  similiter  vi;^ 
gentes,  faciunt ;''  ''  they  do  to  their  images  as  the  heathen^ 
do  to  theirs;"  they  are  the  words  of  Irenaeus,  by  which. h^ 
reproves  the  folly  of  some  that  had  got  the  pictures  of  ChrisI; 
and  Pythagoras,  and  othe^  eminent  persons.  But  that  whic^ 
is  most  to  be  reproved^  ^nd  can  be  less  excused,  is  their 
prayers  P  and  forms  of  dedicating  their  golden  or  woodei^ 
images ;  **  Sanctify,  O  God,  this  form  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
that  it  may  bring  saving  help  to  thy  faithful  people^  that 
thundears  sind  Ughtnings  may  be  driven  awi^y  the  sooner,  tha^ 

■  Lpcil, 

o  Consnit.  loe.  de  imagin.    De  invent,  rer.  in  Decal.  part  i  •  o*  66* 

9  Pontifie.  Roii*   T i<k  Missal.  Rom.  sub  Ut.  De  rito 
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iminoderate  rains  or  floods^  and  civil  wars,  or  the  invasion  of 
heathens,  may,  at  the  presence  of  this,  be  suppressed/'  As  ba4 
or  worse  are  in  the  pontifical,  in  the  dedication  of  an  imajgQ 
of  the  cross,  and  of  St.  John,  an.d  at  the  hallowing  thej^ 
'Agnus  Dei/    Now  these  things  are  as  bad  as  can  be,  and 
yet  done  to  images  (I  do  not  doubt)  for  their  sakes  whom  tbejr 
i^present ;  but  yet  with  some  regard  to  the  image  itself^  tm 
so  they  value  our  htdy  of  Hales,  our  lady  of  Walsinghan,  of 
Loretto,of  Sichem,  AspricoUis,  Prunetana,  Ardilleriana,.mor^ 
than  our  liady  of  Nostredame,  or  Rorence,  or  St.  Deius; 
Now.  when  the  relatives  of  one  term  do  differ,  it  is  for  theiOff 
selves  that  the  difference  is,  not  for  the  correlative,  y^hich  i^ 
still  the  same :  and  here  for  the  common  people  to  di^eK% 
the  niceties,  and  the  intricate  nothings,  that  their  leamecl^ 
men  have  devised,  to  put  a  vizor  upon  this  folly,  is  so  ixnpos-s 
sible,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  make  them  understand  tbi| 
terms;  though  a  learned  man  were  by  them  at  every  cringe 
they  xnake.    They  cannot  tell  whether  the  Worship  be  to  th^ 
image  or  the  exemplar;  which  is  prime  and  which  is  a^ 
condary ;   they  cannot  distinguish  of  '  latria,'  and  *■  duUa^f 
and  '  hyperdulia ;'-  nor  can  they  skill  in  proper  or  impropec 
worship, -mediate  aiid  immediate,  univocal,  equivpcal,  wni 
analogical,  nor  say  how  much  is  for  this>  and  how;  much  for 
that,  or  which  is  simple  and  which  is  allayed,  which  is  absoir 
lute  and  which  is  reductive!.  •.   And  although  p^eo  in-tb^ 
schools,  and  when  they  have  nothing  to  da  but  to  malf^ 
distinctions  which  nobody   can  understand,  can   separate 
word  from  word,  form  from  matter,  r^l  from  notioned,  t^ 
shadow  from  the  body,  a  dream  from  b  visicm,  the  skin  from 
the  flesh,  ttndllie  flesh  from  the  bone, — ^y6t  when  they,  come 
to  action,  and  clothe  their  theorems  with  ^  body  of  circtimT 
stances,  he  that  attends  the  present  business  of  devotion  tqkd 
desire,  will  not  find  himselfable  or  at  leisure  the^  to  distin^ 
guish  curiously;  and  therefore  it  was  well. said  of -Hefiseliuii 
of  Louyairi;-^''  Images:  were  brought  into  usefor  the  sakeof 
the  laity,  and  now  for  their  sakes  they  are  to  be  removed 
again,  lest  they  give  divine  worship  to  the  image,  or  fall  into 
the  heresy  of  the   AnthropomQrphiles ;"   (he  anight  have 
added)  *  or  lest  by  worshipping  God  by  an  image,  they  com- 
mit tli£  sin  of  superstition  ami  idolatry,  breaking  the  second 
commandment.'    For  the  sam«  fol!y>' wbicR,  in  'the  heathens. 
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'%iUf.r^{>it>i^  by  the  primitive -Christians,  the  same  is  done 
noW-a^ajs^  by  Christians  to  theit  images.  I  shall  con* 
dude  this  witii-a  st6ry  oat  of  an  Italian^who  wrote  oom- 
inentaries  of  the  iaffiiirs  of  IMta: — Wlien*  tKe  pOor  barba- 
dians of  NoVa  Hispaniai  in  the  kingdom  of  Meiti^/had,  one 
day,  of  a- sudden  fonnd  thdr  idoh  taken  down  and  broken; 
they  sent  §6wr  prkicipal  persons  of  thdr  country  to  Alphom^o 
Zuasns^,  the  licentiate,  who  bad  commanded  it;,  they  com- 
|Vlaining'of  the  injury  supposed  also,  and  told  him^  they  |lid 
betieve  it  to  be  done  without  his  consent  or  knowledge,  as 
knowing  that  Christians  had  idols  and  images  of  their  6wn, 
whom  thefy  valtied,  aild  ad<Hred^and  worshipped :  and  looking 
jQp^  and  espying  the  image  of  St.  Sebastian,  whom  Aifonsus 
had  in  great  veneration,  hanging,  by  his  bed-side^  they  pointed 
at  him  with  their  finger,  saying,  the  same  regard  which  he 
had  to  the  image  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  same  they  had  to 
theirs.  The  governor  being  troubled  with  this  quick  and 
iiot  barbarous  discourse^  turned  him  about  a  little,  and  at 
lai^  told  them,  that  the  Christians  did  not  worship  images 
ibr  their  own  sakes,  but  as  they  represented  holy  persons 
dwelling  iii  heavenly  places:  and  to  demonstrate  that,  took 
down, the  image  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  broke  it  in  pieces. 
They  replied  Uiat  it  was  just  so  with  them;  and  thattbey 
were  not  so  stupid  to  worship  -  the  images  for  their  owii 
regards,  but  as  they  represented  the  sun  and  moon,  and  all 
the  lights  of  heaven.  Allonsus  being  yet  more  troubled,  was 
flirted  to  change  the  state  of  th^  question,  by  saying,  that 
the  object  was  difiering,  though  the  manner  was  not ;  that 
the  C&ristians  did,  by  their  images,  pass  honour  to  the  f^reat 
Creator  of  ihe  ^orld;  but  they  did  it  to  creatures,  to  evil 
spirits,  and  false  gods^  which  was  indeed  very  true,  but  it 
was  a  removing  the  question  from  the  second  commandment 
to  the  first.  F^r,  although/ in  relation  to  the  first,  the 
bfiathens  have  the ^ worst  of  it;  yet  all  to  flie  second>  thede 
Christians  ahd  the  poof  Indians  were  equal :  'and  the  wit  of 
man  cannot  tell  how  tjiey  differ. 

40.  But  I  «hall  add  tbia^  that  though  it  be  impoipible  to 
know  how  the  worship  of  God  by  ah  image  should  come 

'.'.'..■  .    ,  '  ■      .  ' 

4  Pietro  Martire.  Uiit  dellc  lad.  1.  SO.  c*  !!• 
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Into  tl|e  worH  f'Tuile^s  it  \}^^  a^  T^rtuUian  saij  qf  the  very  «rt 
of  leaking  ipiages^^  tbf^t  'it  came  from  thp  .devU;~yejt  it  i» 
observable  tbf^t  it  nev^r  prevfdl^d  any  where  but  in  n  ilc^fir 
il^mting  people.  Tbe  Je^wd  at  first  were  pure;  W0r$bipp€^ 
of  the  God  of  their  fathens^  b^t  ^t  any  tiiiie  when.^.atam 
l^toQd  a(t  tb^ir  right  hat^d  and  made  Israel  to  sin,  ij^^n  fSj^ 
would  play  the  fool  \y.ith  images,  fn  the  pur^t  tixnes.  csf 
.Christianity  thpy.kept  themselyes  dean  from  ^ipag^sf  but  a^ 
^ey  grew  worse,  so  they  brpttght  in  superstition,  and  worship 
pf  images,  jan4  ?P  it. was  amongst  the  heathens  too*  Wlnl^ 
they  Ifiept  themselves  tQ  the  principles  of  their  institutipi^ 
and  tradifipn^  which  they  had  from  the  pajtriarchs  qf  nation^, 
;whp  ^^4  been  ^ugbt  by  God,  s^id  lived  according  to  nature; 
^ey  wprshipp04  Qq4  £^i^p}y  ^4  P^^ely*  • 

•  ■  •  •  ■ 

Si  Dens  est  animus^ 


Hie  tibi  pndcipiie  pnra  sit  mente  colendus. 

-  •  '      •  .  •  • 

''a  pnre  and  immaterial  subst^ce  is  dishpnoured  by  ^y 
;ivorship  but  that  of  a  pvrie  and  a  holy  nnnd ;"— and  ih^  :l^r 
pientesjbRpmans,  fqr  on,e  hundred  and  seventy  ye^rs  tpgietl^er, 
worshipped  without  Qn  iniiage,  said  Yarro ;  whp  adds  t^^ip 
judgment  of  his  own>  IVqnod  si  adhnc  n^ansisset,  castiifs  PHu 
pbfieryarentur :"  ''  if  the  same  had  been  still  pbsery^,  ^ 
go4s  had  be0n  more  purely,  v^ore  chc^stely  worshipped/'  1^ 
,wprd  whiph  Yarro.  u^es^  is  very  proper,  and  ftpcording  tP  thp 
^le  of  Scripture,,  which  calls  idolatrous,  worshippings  )i?yrl^ 
panie  of  fornicatioti.  ^ut  Farro  adds  ibis  reapon,  ".Qui 
prinii  simulacra  JDeoi;uni  pppnU^  posnerunit,  ^s  civiUitil|f^ 
^uis  et  metum  dempsisse,  et  er^Orem  addidis^."  The  intro^ 
4uptiQn  of  mages  hrangbt  in  errosr,  and  ca^t  put  fe^ri 

'^tulte  Terebor  ipse  Gtim  ftTciam  Deos : 

^'  if  I  wprsbiip  what  I  make,  I  will  npt  fear  what  1  ^o^sjnp-'rr 
^^  Well  iand  wii^ely  did  he  suppose  (said  St.  Austin)  thftt  the 
gr^&tniess. of  their  gods  might  soon  become  d.espi.a3^  , by 
the  foplishness  of  images :"  and  it  might  re^^omftbly  prevail 
^g^st.the  old  superstition  to  suppose,  that  h#  l^ho  governed 
§il  the>  worid,  ought  to  be  worshipped  withpnt  ^  iinagf- 
The  same  testimony  we  have  in  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Numa: 
''  The  gods  had  houses  and  cells,  but  no  images,  as  supposing 
it  to  be  impious  to  express  the  great^t  things'  by  the  basest ; 
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4AA  knowkig  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  ccwiiiig  to  Qod 
bat  by  the  mind.'* 

41.  From  hence  I  infer,  that  neither  God  nor  nature, 
neither  retisoh  nor  religion,  brought  images  into  the  worship 
of  Ood^  but  it  was  the  invention  of  superstitious  men,  or 
rather  of  the  enemy  of  mankind,  that  he  might  draw  the 
heart  of  man  from  contemplation  of  the  invisible,  and  depress 
it  Uy  Idw  phantasms  and  sensible  adherences,  to  diminish  the 
fear  of  God,  and  to  produce  confidences  in  dead  substances 
clothed  with  accidents  of  art ;  to  amuse  the  foolish,  and  to 
entertain  the  weakest  part  of  him  that  is  wiser,  and  that  re^ 
iigion  might  be  capable  of  tricks  and  illusions,  which  could 
not  happen  to  immaterial  and  spiritual  worshippings.     But 
that  all  the  reason  of  the  world  is  against  it,  may  be  the 
rather  presumed,  because,  although  the  patrons  of  images 
offier*  at'  some  reason^  for  the  use  of  images  in  story  and 
ornament  and  instruction, — ^yet  no  man  pretends  to  any  rear 
sonableness  of  worshipping  God  by  an  image,  or  giving 
God's  diie  to  an  image.    Some  of  them  say,  that  '  the  same 
worship  passes  from  the  image  unto  God,  and  therefore  it  is 
lawful,  and  God  is  not  dishonoured :'  but  upon  no  reasonable 
account  can  it  be  said,  that  therefore'  it  is  good,  that  it 
peases  God,  that  it  promotes  his  honour,  that  it  is  without 
danger ;  and  however  any  man  may  intend  to  pass  the  re- 
lative honour  that  way,  yet  no  man  hath  any  warrant  that 
God  will  accept  it,  or  that  he  will  endure  it,  that  way;  that 
he  will  receive  his  sacrifices  most  readily,  when  they  are 
first  washed  (shall  I  call  it?  or  fouled)  in  the  Borborus,  by 
the  ptoUution^  and  abominations  of  images :  for  that  they  are 
called  so  in  Scripture,  is  evident;  but  thiey  are  never  com- 
mended there,  not  one  good  word  of  them  is  there  recorded : 
but  of  the  worship  of  them  nothing  but  prohibition  and  exe- 
cration and  foul  appellatives.    There  is  no  necessity  of  it,  no 
advantage  by  it,  no  man  is  helped  by  it,  ho  command,  no 
license,  no  promise,  no  Scripture  for  it ;  all  the  rehgions  that 
ever  God  did  institute,  are  expressly  against  it;  and  to  sum 
up  all,  it  is  against  the  law  of  nature :  of  which  I  need  no 
other  witnesses  but  the  testimony  of  all  those  wise  per- 
sonages, who  affirm  the  tw9  tables  of  IVf  oses  to  be  mQi:al  in 
every  precept,  e;¥CiPPtin€  itat  of  the  sabbath,  jand  to  be  of 
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ti^e  law  of  nature.  So  Irenaeus^  expressly :  bd  TertttlIi|a;itV 
St.  Cyprian*,  Origen",  St.  Austin*,  and  generally  fill  :s^ntir 
quity.  The  sum  of  all  I  express  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul> 
o  0BOi  0  votno-ag  Moa-fAov  ovu  into  xc<f^  &¥6pi^m  ^t^cnreiercu.  /'  God 
is  not  worshipped  with  men's  hands,"  that  is,  with  the  pro* 
ductions  of  art  and  imagination. 

42.  I  conclude,  that  the  second  cpmmandmeut  is  amoral* 
and  natural  precept  in  the  whole  body,  aad  constitution  of  it; 
jf  the  first  words  of  it  be  relative  to  the  last:  that  is;  if- the 
prohibition  of  making  images  be  understood  so  as  to  indude 
^n  order  to  their  worship :  but  if  these  words  be  m^e  to  be 
a  distinct  period,  —  then  that  period  was  only  obligatory  to 
the  Jews,  and  to  Christians  ip  equal  danger,  and  under  the 
same  reason;  and  therefore  can  also  pass  away  with  the 
reason,  which  was  but  temporary,  transient,  luid  accidental : 
all  the  rest  retaixiipg  their  prime,  natural,  and  essential 
obligation.  , 

Oftlie  Jeioish  Sabhaih,  and  the  Lord^iDajff 

43.  Tbeve  is  one  instance  more,  in  which  the  rule  is  more 

•    .    .    .        .....  ...^., 

apparently  verified ;  which  I  mentioned  a  little  above :  and 
diat  is,  the  precept  of  the  i^bbath :  which  God  instituted  for 
many  ie^soi^s.  l.,Tp  be  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  x^rea^ 
.tion^  and  th^tOed  might; be  glorified  in  the  works  of  his 
hands  by  tljie  religion  of  that  day.  2.  To  preserve  the  .me* 
mory  of  their  dehverance  from  the  captivity  of  Egyptx. ;  and, 
upon  the  same  account,  to  dp  ease  and  remission  roXs  h6)iMs 
TioytKoTg  xm  oTioyoig  ^\  to  servant^, reasonable  and  unireasonable.^ 
R«  Moses  Ben  Maimon,,in  his  More  Nevoehim*  affirms, 
that  the  end  of  the  ^abbatii  is,  ^^  Septimam  yit^  .partem  lior 
mini  praestare  liberam,  e^  vac^uam  h  labore  et  defatigatione, . 
tum  conservare  et  confirmare  memoriam  et  fidem  creatio^is 
mundi^*'  ''  that  we  should  spend  the  seventh  part  of  ounlife 
in  ease  and  rest;  and  preserve  the  faith  and  memory^pf.the 
article  of  the  world's  creatioi^ ;"  ,, 

'BCfo/MHr  ?|Maf  VntulXrSf  nrlXftf^ro  Sir«rni*.  '      ^ 

y  l^b.  iv.  c.  31, 32.  •  De  Idolativ  lib.  iu«  . .        , 

*  Ad  Qairiu.  c.  59*  &  c.  1.  de  Exhort.  Martyr. 
«  Origen  Horn.  8.  in  Ex.  lib.  15.        *  Contr.  Faust,  c.  4.  Si  7. 
T  Dent  ▼.  14.  ■  Lib.  ill.  c.  43.  • 

*  Homer. 


'■  « 
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becfl:U8e  njjo'n  the  sievetith  day  all  thingd  were  finished :  and' 
therefore  according  to  that  of  Linus  cited  by  Eusebius, 

*'  The  seventh  day  is  the  day  of  the  world's  natirity;  or  the 
feast  ofits  birthy  it  is  the  chiefest  dhd  most  peHect  of  dayr» 
3.  St.  Austin^ hath  another  fancy;  and  he  intends  to  ofi^ 
at  TXQ.  higher  rate :  "  Dici  probabiliter  potest^  observandum- 
sabfaatinh  Jada^s  fiiisse  preceptuin  in  nmbra  fntnri^'quse  i^- 
ritiialdni:0equiem  figiiraret,  qilappf  Deus^  silxemplo  btijus  4ufetr»^ 
9a0B>  fidelihtts^  bona.  6pera  fiteieiitibuis^  arcaim'significaiione 
poUicdbatiir;''  'Mt  may  bi^  «aad>  prdbably/tfaat  the  precept 
of  the  dabbffitH'to  the  Jeivs  itas  a  t^peand  shadow  of  OiAt 
spnitual:  rest^;  which  CKmI  by  liir  exainple*  did  by  a  secret  sig-. 
nification  prbmise  to  the  fa^Uful  that  did  good  wbcks."  I 
acknoiHeclge  that  there  is  ariaik*, proportion  in  the  sign  and* 
in  the  thing  fiigxiified  ;  but  whether  this  was ,  so  intended  -  by^ 
God^  or  BO/  undefstdod'  by  'the  Jew^,  is  but  'probabiliter 
dictum/  a  profa^Ue^  ddBJectiiie  tak^  only  from  the'  natural 
similitude  of  the-tWrtgs.  .•        >  *    .  V        ^ 

44.  But  allawing:  this ;  ihk  consequent  of  all  will  be ;  that 
what  was^fdr  tSemporary  reaaoite  'established/ cannot  paiss  ina 
eternal-  obiigatien.  Gonbeming  whieh  it  is  to  he  obseryed> 
that  those  ^e  to  be  6allM  temporafy  or  tranment'  reasons; 
not  only  whan  the  things  ceases  to  bapire  a  beoig ;  such'  as! 
those  la w»  which  were  to  separate  ther  Jcr^s  from  the  Gen^ 
lileB/i^d  those  which  related  to  thei  tabemade;  oif  the  land 
of  itbeitr  dwelling,  or  the  manner  of  their  siBcrifice,  or  fheic 
addressee  ta-their  chief  city;  for  these  cease  by  subtractioii 
of  the  matter  and  the  natural  aboUtion  of  the  material  cause ; 

• 

because  the  iwttU' of  partition  is  taken  down;  and  the  law 
of  ceretnom€firb!^dx4klhed;  and  th^  people  are  exterminated 
froii^  their  countiiy^  and  their  saorifioes  are  ceased^  and  tbeit' 
€{ity  is  destroy ed»  and  thcsr  t^fdebiumts  but  that  reason 
ako  is  transient  and  temporary/  wlU<&,  in  aUke  instance^ 
passes  into  a  greater  of  the  same  kindi  Thus  the  deliverance 
of  J^IHielfrpm  the  Egyptian  bondage/ thoiigh.  being  a  matter 
of  feet,  it  is  eternally  true  (hat  it  was  oticfe  done;: y^t'  it  is  a 

k  S.  Aug.  lib.  if.  de  Otees.  ad  tit.  c.  U. 
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tbmpQtjxtf  tcanaient  reason ;  because  all  Goft's .  peof^to  mmi 
rejoice, ia  a  greater  debyeraace  and  from,  a  bondage  thata 
was  infinitely  worse^ — from  the  slavery  of  sin,  and  the  powers 
of  hell.  And  thus  also  the  great  reason  of  the  sabbath,  I 
mean  God's  rest  from  the  works  of  the  creation^  is-  a  t^m* 
porary,  trahsieot  reason ;  because  there  is  now  a.  new  oi^* 
fion ;  **•  retera  transieninty''  **  old  things  are  passed  away  iand 
all  things  are  beoome  new;''  and  the  Ck>spel  ia  via  jrriW,  '4^ 
new  creation/  and  our'natures  are  regenerate,  and  refonued^*. 
and  made  with  new  principles  of  a  new  life  to  higher  eiidfti 
than  before;  and,  th^refoire,  though  the  work  of  God's^ 
creation  is  to  be  remembered  and  God  to  be  glorified  by^  U» 
in  his  works,  yet  when  there  is  a  greater  reason,  the  tiolieiB?: 
«xlity  must  relate  to  that/  and  the  lesser  duty  can  be  welt 
served  by  ;tliat  day,  which  can  alsoi  minister  to  the  greater* 

45.  And  therefore  we  find  that  something  o£  tiiis  very  pea*^ 
son  is  drawninto  the  observation  of  the  Lordbday^  otthe&rst 
day  of  the  week,  by  Justin  Martyr  %  thv  roS  ijuou  ifuj^  Mouf 

^jK^rb;  iftxi  TJfV  ixm  r^is^oiKiciMv  hroifia-B,  keulff^oysX^toroi  oifuv$fog 
ffurhf  tf  aurn  W(^  <*  vsHpuv  av&rrn*  "  We  celebrate  cott^ 
ventions  or  assemblies  commonly  upon  the  Simdfliy,  because 
it  is  the  first  day  in  i?hich  God  separated  the  light  from^  iktf 
darkness,  and  made  the  world,  and  on  the  same  day  Jeairis 
Ghrist  out  Saviour  arose  firom  the  dead.''*^  The  first  of  these 
looks  more  Uke  an  excuse  than  a  just  reason f  for  if -ttto^ 
thing  of  the  creation  were  made  the  cause  of  k  sabbaA>  it 
ought  to  be  the  end,  not  the  beginning;  it  ought  to  be.«^ 
rest,  not  the  first  part  of  the  work ;  it  ought  to  be  that  whidi 
God  assigned,  not  which  man.  diovld  take  by  way  of  after 
justification.     •  *   * 

46.  But  in  the  precept  of  the  sabbath,  there/are^two  great 
things.  One  was  the  rest,  the  other  the  religion  of  the  day. 
The  rest  was  in  remembrance  ofi  their  deliverance  firom 
Egypt;  and  therefore  they  kej^t  their  first  sabbatic  rest  npbti 
the  very,  day,  in  which  their,  redemption  was 'completed^  tlmt 
is,  as  soon  as  ever  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  overthrown  in 
the  B«d  Sea;  and  this  because  it  was  external^  ritual>  na- 
tional, relative,  and  temporary^  abused  by  superstition,  and 
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^!^id[  of  :«>ineihii]^  to:  toiiiey  ^ithbat  Hi  lu)|ity»dictidfi  ihiso 
firHscO/jf  cbtetiionibl  iund  c»i»eqii6ii%  abcd^Bil^^ttaatrdieiO 
eaik  be;nb^greater.wdhder  than  to  iste  some  Ciitittiilns  imch 
taperstitunis  observiecsof  the  rest  df  that  dky,  that  they  eqaal 
tvhn  the  greatest  fblUes  of  the:  lews ;  vrhxn;  ak  :Miai8ter  (mi 
of  the  Rdbb!nsobserv:e6,  thought  it  luiifiawftil  to  put  an  appld 
to  die.  fire  to  be  roasted  upou  that  day^  and  would.  liot  pbni 
out  wine  upon  mustard-seed^  nbr  takett  clore  of  garlic  from 
ilsskih  and  eat  it^  hot  thought  it  lawful  to  pucsue  a  iftkipping 
ftca/  mn^to  kill  atiy  creeping,  tfaiij^.  that  had  viriety  of 
fegoe^  nor  to  cUmb/  a  tree  test  they  lireak  a  bougb,  nor  by 
liif^ii^  to'i^ll  Jtfae  cryihg:  6f  a  child,  nor /to  ]4^y:  upon  the 
hicrpvbo9r.by  walldngroa^e  girasfa  pludk  up^  a  leaf  with  'tfa^ 
fboe;    Tbese,  tirifles  ^  they  w^rk,  jslich  Which  eyeathe  JeW 
nhis  no  wayi^  tjbtiged  to^  so.  they  are /infinitely  agailiut  Chris-^ 
ilaiki  liberty  and  the  ansddgy^and  wisdoih  of  the  teligion. 
t'    47:  But  the  Jews,  say  that  Enoch'  'and  Noah,  Abrafaami 
lind'Jslcdb)  kept  a  festival  toGbd^  h  mieninorial  of  the  ci^tioil; 
Itiky,  yet  we  find  no  rest  obs^rredb^  th'em^^nor  any  inter-* 
mission  (tf  their  journeys ;  bttt  it.is  reasonable  to  belieVe^ 
that,  by  some  portions  of  their  time,  they  did  specially  serve 
Qody  as  ivrdl  asi»y  isome  actidns  'of  their  life,  ted  sdtme  por- 
tions of  their .  estate :  -and  to  this  it  is  not  iitiptobable  thai 
Moses  did  rjehte,  when^  to  the  words^  in  Deuteronomy,  ^*  R^r 
medibbr  to  keep  the  day.  of  the  ^tibb^fas  td.  sanctify  it^'^  he 
ndaied  ov  Tfi'xav  ifsreihati  rot  Ki^tcfg  i  Bb6s  rouj^  ^^  according  as  the 
Edrd  Ay  Godhad  6oi]^manded  thee/' xii^antng/at the  beginning 
of tibfceXvbTid :  .but  id  thi^rpart  of  the  precept  tb^  was  nothing 
of  it%tiy  but  nrach  ibf  holiness  dnd  proper  sanctificationv  r      ; 
; :  .  4S.  NtiWcdnctaiiiig^thiSi  the:  resolutions  Will  be  ^^y ;  that 
6h3d  sho^ald  be  seirred  and  'gl6rified  by  us  is  a  part  i^f  natursd 
tbd  essential  reli^oii^t  thies;  cannot  be  don^  with  lathing  ^ 
tibc^e  must.be  bodies^ axkd  gif(|i»>.  and- places,  atid:time  to- do 
it  in :  the  .patriardia  did  -bind  themselveil,  or'Wei^  bdundi  by! 
6od^  to  xdrtaiii  ^  (^umsiaiTces:;  for  j&at  which  is  indqfinitd 
and  u^Hnnted,  shall  neither  be  done  constantly  h0r  r^ularly : 
but  since  the  day  of.  the  creation's  ^ding  waii  afterwai^j^ 
made  the  fule  of  fixing  a  day,  it  is  ^Iso  pifobable,  that  that 
also,  was  the  limit  and  niie.for  the  p&triai^hs' religious  sO-> 
lemnity :  this  indeed  is  denied  by  St.  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian^ 
and  some  others^  afiirming  that  the  patriarchs  who  kept  no 
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sabbath^  were  yet  pleasing  to^  Gad:  bat  because  coiajnly 
it  was  so  to  the  Jews^  upon  a  reasod  which  though  it' nil  be 
involved  in  a  greater,  yet  it  cann6t  totally  be  forgotten  ;•  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  religion  of  the  day  must  neyer 
be  forgotten ;  but  God  must  have  a  p6rti5n  of  our  dine  for 
his  service^  and  the  blesding  which  they  were  both  m  add 
before  the  law,  to  commemorate,  must  also,  by  implication  ot 
else  expressly,  be  rememb^ed.  *         ;    • 

49.  Upon  this  or  some  equalaccount,  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians did  keep  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews ;  not  only  for  their  cooof- 
pliance  with  the  Jews  till  the  distinction  were  confessed  azid 
notorious ;  but  because  the  moral  religion,  which  was  sdrved 
by  that  day,  was  not  brought  into  the  religion  of  the  Lord's 
day  as  yet ;  therefore  the .  Christians,  for  a  long  time  toge^ 
ther,  did  keep  their  conventions  upon  the  sabbath,  in  whicE 
some  portions  of  the  law  were  read':  and  this  continued  till 
the  timia  of  the  Laodicean  council* ;  which  also  took  care 
that  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  should  be  mingled  with 
their  reading  of  the  law:  which  was,  in  a  manner,  the  first 
public  reasonable  essay  of  uniting  the  religion  of  both  days 
into  one.  .  ^  a.    ^ 

60.  At  first,  they  kept  both  days  with  this  only  difiet- 
ence,— that  though  they  kept  the  sabbath^  yet  it  was  after 
the  Christian,  that  is,  adRter  the  spiritual  manner:  in  these 
exuberat^cies  and  floods  of  religion,  which  overflowed -their 
channel9,  one  day  of  solemnity  was  not  enough :  but  besficfes 
that  they,  by  their  sabbath  meetings,  had  intercourse  with 
the  Jews  in  order  to  their  conversion,  and  the' Jewish  Ghrf6>^ 
tians  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  their  religion,  thc^y 
were  glad  of  all  occiaisions  to  glorify  God:  but  they. did  it 
witiiout  any  opinion  of  eissential  obligation;  and  without 'the 
Jewish  rest;  and  upon  the  account  of  Christian  reasons;  0£ 
this  custom  of  theirs  we  find  testimony  in  Ignatius  ^^  i^Ux^ 
sMOffroi  vifJMV  ^aCCari^trei  vnsujutcniMag  phiirrivo/Mu  xed^taVf  ott  o'irfjuir^^ 

fiifjttTfnfASvat  fiaiiim,  mm  ogxi(rei  hoi  x^poT^,  vovv  ovk  ex^i/o't,  x^t^» 
That  w^  their  way  of  observation  of  the  sabbath :  ''  Let 
every  one  of  us  keep  the  sabbatii  spiritually;  dehghtiag  in 
the  meditation  of  the  law,  not  in  the  ease  of  the  body,^<m-( 

• 

^  Acts,  XT.  9t.  •  Can.  16.  A.  D.  364.  '  Epist  ad  Mag. 
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l^riiig  at  the  works  of  God,  not  in  indulging  tO;  delicious 
banquets,  and  softer  drinkings  or  dancings  that  do  not  better 
the  understanding/' — So  that  they  kept  the  sabbath,  not  as 
did  the  Jews;  who,  as  I^unster  affirmed,  supposed  it  to  be 
a  keeping  of  the  sabbath,  if  they  wore  better  clothes,  or  ate 
more  meat,  or  drank  the  richest  wines  :  idleness  and  luxury, 
and  pride,  are  the  worst  ceremonies  of  the  religion  of  the 
sabbath;  the  proper  employment  of  that  day  is  religion, 
which  the  Jews,  and  from  them  some  of  the  most  ancient 
Christians,  signified  by  *  meditation  of  the  law.'  But  then 
he  adds ;  Kai  itma  to  a'aSSaricrai  eopra^sTa  iraq  h  ^iXo%f  toro;  tiiv 
uufiamv  T^y  avacaTaat/MVf  rnv  0aa'i>I9a,  riiv  uvarov  v^m  ifASfSv, 
'^  After  they  have  kept  the  sabbath,  let  every  one  that  loves 
<yhrist,  keep  the  day  of  the  Lord;  the  day  of  the  memorial 
bf  his  resurrection  ;  which  is  the  queen  and  the  supreme  of 
all  other  days."  And  without  further  testimony  we  ^nd  it 
affirmed,  in  general,  by  Balsamo,  va^a  rav  aylav  varipav 
^a-uBncav  hoTiou  o'xsiov  rcug  Kvptcuicug  ra  traSCarar  **  The  sal^ 
bath  day  and  the  Lord's  day  were,  almost  in  aH  thingi^,  n\a(|e 
equal  by  thef  holy  fathers;"  and  some  of  them  called  theo^ 
'brethren:'  so  Gregory  Nyssen;— some,  fioxiiv  rnv .(ri/vaplfai 
rw  o-aQQarou  hou  t?;  Kv^icuiii^f  so  Asterius  ;  "  an  excellent  com- 
bination or  yoke  of  the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day :"— and 
i/ASfOf  sofrav,  so  the  canon  of  the  apostles,  '  the  feast-days/ 
which  Zonarass  well  explicates  to  the  present  sense,  but  the 
constitutions  of  St.  Clement^  (which  is  indeed  an.anci^t 
book)  give  thfi  fullest  account  of  it;  to  a-aSSarov  fAevrpi  i^ai  rjfv 
MVfieuiitv  iopTa^sra,  ori  to  /jibv  infjkiou^iag  loriv  MfAVrifAa,  ri^i.  avc^ 
ffriaiOH :  *'  Let  the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day  be  kept  fes- 
tival; that,  because  it  is  the  memorial  of  the  creation, — this, 
of  the  resurrection:"— -and,  th^efore,  whereas  it  is  in  the 
"commandment,  '  six  days  shalt  thou  labour,'  &c.  he  s^ys^, 
"tibat  servants  are  to  labour  but  five  days:  and  upo^  thi^ 
account  it  was,  in- the  Greek  church  especially,  and'  is  to 
Hhis  day,  forbidden  to  fast  upon  the  sabbath  apd  th^ 
Lord's  day.' 

^^  51.  The  efiect  of  which  consideration  is  this;:  that  th^ 
Lord's  day  did  not  9ucceed  in  the  place  of  the  sabbath  ;  but 
the  sabbaUi  was  wholly  abrogated,  and  the  Lord's  day  wa^ 

.  f  Lib.  vii.  c.  24.  *■  Lib.  viii. 
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merely  of  ecclesiastical  institutipn.    It  was  not  introduce^ 
by  virtue  of  the  fourth  commandiQeiit ;  because  th^,  fqt 
almost  three  hundred  years,  together,  kept  that  day  whidi 
was  in  that  commandment ;  but  they  did.it  also  without  aiqf 
opinion  of  prime  oUigation,  and  therefor^  they  did  not  9upr 
pose  it  moral.    But  there  .was  together  with  the  obs^vatiai^ 
of  the  day  a  piece  of  natural  religion,  which  was;  ^oi^er 
quently  moral;  that  is,  &  separation  of  some  time  fortbui 
glorification  of  God  and  the.  commemoration  of  his  benefits* 
— Not  that  it  can  be  reasonaUy  thought,  that  the  assignation 
of  a  definite  time  can  be.  a  moral  duty^  or  that  lan  indefinite 
tinK^  can  be  the  matter  of  a.  commandment :  cind  therefore  | 
suppose  it  to  be .  unreasonable  to  say^  that  alt}iough  .th« 
seventh  day  is  not  moral,,  yet.  that  one.  day  is,  or  at  leas^ 
that  some  time  be  separate,  is  moral ;  for  that  one  day  ugt 
seven  should  be  separate  can  have  no  natural,,  essential,  and 
congetiite  reason^  any  more  thto  one  in  ten>  or  .one  in  f»ix; 
for  as  it  does  not  naturally  follow,  that,  because  Oo4  P^agod 
from  the  creation  on  the  seventh  day,,  therefore  we  ams^ 
keep  that  holy-day,   so  neither  could  we  have  known  i^ 
without  revelation;  and  therefore  what  follows;  from  hence» 
must  be  by  positive  constitution :  oow  if  it.be  said, '  that.ijt 
is  moral,  that  some  time  be  set  apart  for  God's  service;^—: I 
say  it  is  true,  that  it  is  necessary^  naturally  necessary,  tihfit 
it  be  so^  but  this  cannot  be  the  matter  of  aspectal  commands 
ment; — because  it  being  naturally  necessary  that  God^  should 
be  solemnly  worshipped,  this  must  suppose  a  time  to  do  it 
in,  as  a  natural  circumstance,  and  needs  not  a  Q^mmandi- 
ment;  which  is  sufficiently  and  unavoidably  included. iatl^ 
tfirst  commandment,  in  which  we  are  bound  to  serve  <God 
with  religion.    The  fonrth  commandment  enjoined  >  definite 
time,  but  that  was  ceremonial  and  abrogated:  but  an  io^ 
definite  time  is  not  a  duty  of  this  commandmenl^  biU^  .«up^ 
posed  in  that,  which  commands  us  to  worship  God«    For  we 
may  as  well  worship  God,  and  do  no  action,  a^^wors^  ^^^ 
in  no  time.    The  definite  time  here  named  is  taken, aw^j^ 
and  the  indefinite  time  cannot  be  a  distinct  duty,  but  yet  in 
imitation  of  the  reasonableness,  and  piety  of  that  law,..and  m 
comipemoration  of  a. greater  Ipenefit  .than  wius  ,t]^ere . remen^ 
bered,  a  day  of  more  solemn  religion  was  used  by  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  for  as  on  the  Jewish  sabbath,  they  remembered 
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^""cr^aiion  and  their  redemption  from  Egypt:  bo  on  the 
Lord'^  day>  Uiey  commemorated  the  works  of  God;  and  their 
ledemption  from  sin,  hell,  and  the  grave:  but  the  first 
reason  wad  to  yield  to  the  second ;  as  the  light  of  a  lesser 
star  falls  into  the  glories  of  the  sun>  dnd  though  it  be  there, 
yet  it  makes  no  show,  because  a  bigger  beauty  fills  up  all  the 
comers  of  the  eyes  and  admiration  :  and  now  the  Lord's  day. 
hath  taken  into  itself  all  the  religion,  but  not  the  rest  of  the 
sftMmth;  that  is,  it  is  a  day  of  solemn  worshipping  Gx>d,  and 
of  rememb^ng  his  blessings,  but  not  of  r^st,  save  only  as  a 
tacancy  from  other  things  is  necessary  for  our  observation 
of  this :  because,'  as  the  Italians  say,  '*  lo  non  puo  cantare 
e  porlare  la  tnroce,'' ''  I  cannot  sing  and  earry  the  cro$s  top ;" 
^4sian  cannot  at  once  attend  to  two  things  of  contrary 
observation. 

•  £k2.  That  we  are  free  from  the  observation  of  the  sabbath, 
St.  Paul  expressly  affirms  ^ ;  adding  this  reason,  ^'  Feasts,.new 
moons,  and  sabbath-days,  and  meats  and  drink,  are  but  tha 
shadow  of  tinngs  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ :"  where^ 
by  the  way,  let  it  be  observed,  that,  upon  the  occasion  oi 
this  and  some  other  like  expressions,  the  Christians  have 
supposed,  i:hat  all  the  rites  of  Moses  were  types  and  figures 
of  something  in  Christianity,  and  that  some  mystery  of  ours 
tnust  correspond  to  some  rite  of  theirs.  This  fancy  makes 
some  impertinences  in  the  discourses  of  wise  men,  and 
ftmuses  and '  entertains  the  xmderstattdifig  of  many  with  little 
images  of  things,  which  were  never  intended,  and  hath  too 
often  a  very  great  influence  into  doctrines^  whereas  hefe  the 
word  ffkii^  T»v  layjsivrm^  '*  the  shadow  of  things  to  come," 
Ineans,  a  shadow  in  respect  of  the  things  ta^ome ;  that  is, 
if  these  rituals  be  compiled  to  ^the  ra  fth^komc,  ^  those  things 
whidfa  wece  to  eome,'  they  are  but  very  shadows,  and  BOr- 
things :  auia,  or  '^diadow,^  signifies  'Bpt  in  rdbtion,  but  in 
opposition^  to  ^corpus.'  '  The  shadow,'  that  is,  a  religion 
•eonsisttng  but  in  rituids  and  exterior  solemnities;  —  bixt 
C!hristi93ity  is  '  the  body,'  that  ts,  that  durable,  permanent, 
taie^  and  substantial  religion,  which  is  €tfot  aH  men,  and  to 
abide ibr  all  ages:  and,  therefore;  Hesychius,  by  '  corpus 
dhristi,'  m  ttiis  place,  underslaiids  the  word  of  *  doc^me;' 

^Cokws.  ii.  16. 
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that  is^  a  religion  which  consists  in  wise  notions,  iv  akfiOtla^^^ 
'  in  truth/  not  in  external  rituals  that  signified  nothing  of. 
themsdres,  but  something  by  institution.     Others  by  *  tW 
body  of  Christ'  here,  understand  '  the  Christian  church  /  in^ 
which  sense  the  word  is  used  by  St.  Paul  ^  to  the  Corinthians  ;• 
and  in  this  very  place  it  means  so,  if  the  words  be  read,  as. 
some  Greek  copies  do,  that  is,  with  conjunction  and  reference 
to  the  next  verse :  to  is  cSfjta  rod  X^iairou  fAti^eig  vfAog  KOrTo^ii^ 
Peuiru,  8cc.  '^  Let  no  man  make  a  gain  of  you,  who  are  the* 
body  of  Christ."   However,  that  St.  Paul  affirms  the  customs 
of  the  Pythagoreans  in  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine ;  and 
of  the  Jews,  in  their  feasts  and  sabbaths,  to  be  no  fit  matteris' 
in  which  men  are  to  be  judged,-— that  is,  for  the  not  observing 
of  which  they  are  to  be  condemned, — but  to  be  shadows  and 
umbrages,  not  substantial  parts  of  religion,  is  evident  by  the 
antithesis,  however  it  be  understood;  but  in  order  to  other 
purposes,  I  observed  here,  that  he  does  not  mean  they  are 
types  and  figures ;  for  the  Pythagorean  vanities  did  ney^i 
pretend  to  this,  but  they  and  the  other  two  are  but  shadows^ 
etnpty  and  unprofitable  in  respect  of  the  religion,  which 
Christ  brought  into  the  world.     They  were  inefiective  and 
insignificative ;  but  only    present    entertainments    of  theiE 
obedience,  and  divertisements  and  fixings  of  their  thoughts 
apt  to  wander  to  the  Gentile  customs ;  but  nothing  of  naturtU 
religion. 

53.  Now  although  the  primitive  Christians  did  also  meet 
pubUcly  upon  the  Jewish  sabbaths,  yet  that  they  did  it  not 
by  virtue  of  the  fourth  commandment,  appears  because  they 
affirmed  it  to  be  ceremonial,  and  no  part  of  the  moral  iaw^  as 
is  to  be  seen  in  IrensBus,  TertuUian,  Origen,  St.  CypriMi,  and 
others  before  quoted  ^  And  in  the  council  of  Laodicea^i 
the  observation  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  which,  till  that  time^ 
had  continued  amongst  Christians,  was  expressly  forbidden: 
**  Non  oportet  Christianos  Judaizare  et  in  sabbato  vacare^ 
sed  operari  eos  in  eadem  die,  Dominicam  prseponendo  eidem 
diei.  Si  hoc  eis  placet,  vacent  tanquam  Christiani,  quod  si 
inventi  fuerint  Judaizare,  anathema  sint  :*'  *'  Christians  must 
not  keep  the  rest  of  the  sabbath,  but  work  upon  that  day, 
preferring  the  Lord's  day  before  it.    If  they  will  rest  on  that 

^  1  Cor.  zii.  27.  >  Nuiiib.  41.  «  Can.  29. 
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day,  let  them  rest  as  Christians;  but  if  they  rest  as  Jews^  let 
them  be  accursed:"  that  is,  if  they  will  keep  the  day  holy, 
let  them  sanctify  it  as  Christians  should  sanctify. their  day,-7r 
that  is,  only  with  such  a  rest  as  ministers  to  the  opportunities 
of  religion,  not  so  as  to  make  the  rest  to  be  the  religion  of 
the  day.  .  : . 

54.  The  Jewish  sabbath  being  abrogated,  the  Christian 
liberty,  like  the  sun  after  the  dispersion  of  the  clouds,  ap^ 
peared  in  its  full  splendour;  and  then  the  division  of  day^ 
ceased,  and  one  day  was  not  more  holy  than  another,  as  St. 
Paul*^  disputes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaqs,  and  from  him 
St.  Jerome  ** ;  and  when  St.  Paul  reproved  the  Corinthianfi 
for  going  to  law  before  the  unbeUevers,  who  kept  their  court- 
days  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  would  not  have 
omitted  to  reprove  them  by  so  great  and  weighty  a  circumr 
stance  as  the  profaning  the  Lord's  day,  in  case  it  had  bee^ 
then  a  holy  day,  either  of  divine  or  apostolical  institutioq ; 
foir  when,  afterward,  it  grew  into  an  ecclesiastical  law,  an4 
either  by  law  or  custom,  was  observed  together  with  th§ 
Jewish  sabbath,  Constantine  ^  made  a  favourable  edict,  tha|^ 
the  Christians  should  not  be  impleaded  on  those  two  festivals^ 
Of  which  I  only  make  use  to  this  purpose,  that  among  the 
Oentiles  these  were  law-days ;  and,  therefore,  the  Corinthian^ 
must  needs  have  been  profaners  of  that  day  by  their  law-^ 
suits, —  and  therefore  have  been,  upon  that  account,  ob- 
noxious to  the  apostolical  rod ;  if  the  day  had  then,  in  ^ny 
sense  of  authority,  been  esteemed  holy.  , 

65.  But  although  there  was  no  holinei^s  in  any  day,  yet  they 
thought  it  fit  to  remember  the  great  blessings  of  God,  whicJ^ 
were  done  upon  certain  days.  An  action  cannot  be  separated 
irom  time;  it  must  be  done  some  day  or  other,  and  most 
properly  upon  .the  anniversary,,  or  the  monthly,  or  weekly 
minds ;  but  yet  this  they  did  with.  so.  great  indifferency  of 
observation,  that  it  cannot  look  less  than  that  there  was  a 
providence  in  it.  For  although  all  the  Christian  church,  that 
kept  the  Sunday  feg^val,  did  it,  and  professed  to  do.  it,  in 
remembrance  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord, —  yet  that  the 
day  of  its  memory  was  not  more  holy  than  any  day,  and  was 
not  of  necessary  observation,   it  appears   by  the  eastern 

"  Gal.  iv.  10.  ^  In  hmic  locum.  p  Apod  Cuscb. 
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€hurcheii^  and  all  the  disoiples  of  St  Johui  who  'kept.ike 
feast  of  the  resurrectioB  of  our  Lord,  I.  mean  the.aimii^nHiCfv 
the  great,  the  prime  feast,  and  that  which  was  the  measure  of 
all  the  resty  not  upon  that  day  of  the  week»  on- which  Cbiial^ 
did  rise,  but  on  the  xlay  of  the  full  moon,  whenever  it  should 
happen.  Now  this  must  needs  be  a  demonstration,  that  the 
day  of  the  resurrection  was  not  holy  by  divine  or  apostolicc^ 
institution:  the  memory  of  the  blessing  was  to  be  e|bemal4 
iand  though  the  returning  day  was  the  fittest  eircumstanee, 
yet  that  was  without  obligation;  for  if  the  principal.  wa» 
mutable,  then  the  less  principal  could  not  be  fixed,  und  tfaiB 
was  well  observed  by  St.  Austin  ^ :  '*  Hoc  in  iis  culpat  apos- 
tolus, et  in  omnibus  qui  serviunt  creatursB  potius.  quam 
Oreatori.'  Nam  nos  quoque  et  Dominicam  diem  et  Pascha 
solenhiter  celebramus ;  sed  quia  intelligimus  quo  pertineant, 
non  tempora  observamus,  sed  quae  illis  significantur  tempydr 
ribus  :'*  ^'  He  first  esteemed  it  to  be  a  serving  the  creatuse 
more  than  the  Creator,  to  observe  any  day  as  of  divine  iar 
stitution;  but  then  if  it  be  objected  that  we.  also  obsei^e 
the  Lord^s  day  and  the  feast  of  Easter;  he  aniswers^  it  is  ^not 
the  day  we  keep,  but  we  remember  the  thingadone  tq>6nthat 
day."— For  the  day  is  indifferent,  and  hath.no*ob^ation;w 
God  himself  declared  his  dislike  of  the  religion  or  difference 
of  days,  by  an  evangelical  prophet :  and  what  God  the 
Father  did  then  sufficiently  declare,  his  holy  Son  finished 
upon  the  crosi^;  and  his^aposdes  published  in  their  seimons : 
only  such  days  are  better  circumstanced,  but  notbetter  di^. 
The  same  is  affirmed  by  St^  Jerome  upon  the  fourth;  chaj^r 
to  the  Galatians. 

bQ.  But  now  that  weare  under  no  divine  law  or  c^ostcdical 
canon,  concerning  the  Lord's  day,  we  may^  with  the  inec^ 
safety,  inquire  concerning  the  religion  with  v  which  it  was 
accidentally  invested.  St.  Cyprian*  and  St.  Austin^  sf^p- 
pose,  that  because  circumcision  was  commanded  ta  ba^^n 
the  eighth  day,  it  did  typically  represent  the  Lord's  day, 
which  is  the  eighth  from  the  creation :  the  council*'  of  Foro^ 
Julium  saith,  that  Isaiah  prophesied  of  this  day.;  and.  that 
the  JevHsh  sabbath  was  the  type  of  this  day,  was  ithadoctnne 


4  CoDtr.  Adam.  Man.  c.  16.  ''  Isaiah,  Ixvi.  23.  "  Ep.  59.  ad  Fid. 

'  £p.  1 19.  ad  Janitar.  ■  Can.  IS. 
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idf'th^  fathers  iii  the  eouncil  of 'Mfttis(K>n^.    t^  Thtsis  th^ 
day  Whicih  the  L<>rd'  hath  made/'  said  the  Psalimst,  as  he  ib 
^kpoanded  by  Ahiobius^  and  divers  others:  ^'  Exultemus  et 
leeteinur  in  eb,  quia  lumine  vero  nostras  tenebras  fagaturus 
illtrxit^  nos  ergo<^onstituanius  diem  Dominicam  inireq1leQttt^ 
tidhibttis  u^que  ad  cornua'^  altaris:''  ''Let  us  rejoice  and  be 
^ad  ill  it,  because  the  sun  of  righteousness,  dispersing  the 
k^touds  df  darkness,  hath  on  this  day^shined  upon  us :  let  us, 
therefore,  keep  the  Lord's  day  in  solemn  assemblies,  even 
Wto1;he  hbms^of  the  altari^' — Upon  this  day  Christ  finished 
the  work  of  our  f^demption,  which  was  greater  than  the 
cessattollirom  creating  the  world ;  on  this  day  he  rose  again 
for  our  justification,  and,  therefore,  this  is  called  by  St* 
Ignatius,  '^the  queen  of  days;"  upon  this  day  Christ  twice 
appeared  to  his  apostles  after  the  resurrection ;  upon  this 
tla^  St.  Paul'  appointed  the  collection  for  the  poor,  and, 
^nsequendy,    enjoined  or  supposed  the  assemblies  to  be 
tipon  this  day ;  upon  this  day  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
tipon  the  apostles';  and  on  this  day  St.  Peter  preached  that 
^Operative  sermon,  which  won  three  thousand  souls  to  the 
^ligion;  on  this  day  St.  John*  was  in  ecstasy^  and  s»w 
sttange  revelations:  so  that  it  is  true  what  Justin  Martyr 
wi<d;  '^  Our  blessed  Lord  himself  changed  this  day;''  that  is, 
^b^  amimlling  the  sabbath,  and  by  his  resurrection  and  ex^ 
cellisnt  appearatmies  and  illustrations  upon  that  day;  not  by 
predejjt;  butby  ihdigitation,  and  remarking  that  day  by  signal 
^ctit>n8  aiid- a  heap  of  blessings ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Leo,  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Austin,  the 
councils  of  Laodicea,  Matiscon,  and  Foro-Juliu;m,  of  Pales- 
tine and  Paris,  speak  so  much  of  the  advantages  and  pre* 
Togatites^  of  this  day,  thie  celebration  of  which  was  so  earfy 
in  the  Christian  church,  that  it  was,  though  without  neces- 
sary obligation,  or  a  law,  observed  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
churches.     It  is  true  that  Socrates  said,  o'MTrof  fjiiv  oh  yiyovu 
ro7g  aTTOoToXoig  ov  vsp)  ri/JispSv  ho^a^rwaif  vofAohreivi  '*  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  apb^les  to  make  no  laws  concerning  festival 
days :"  but  it  is  also  very  probable  what  one  said ;  that  '^  it 
d^lMselidi^  from  apostoli<bal  institution,"— -''  Serv^ta  tamen 


^  Can.  1.  'Id  PinU.  cxviii. 
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liberate  Christiana/'  that  is,  the  apostles  did/  upon-.tbip 
Lord's. day,  often  meet/ break  bread,  and  celebrate  the 
memory  of  Christ ;  and  by  their  practice,  recommended  thf 
day  as  the  most  fitted  for  their  synaxes  or  conventions ;  but 
tbey  made  no  law,  imposed  no  necessity,  but  '^  left  the  c^uroh 
to  her  Christian  liberty,'^'  and  yet  (that  I  may  use  the  worda 
of  the  lathers  in  the  council  of  Matiscon)  '' justum  est  nt 
banc  diem  celebremus,  per  quam  facti  sumus  quod  bob 
fuimus :"  '*  It  is  fit  we  celelmte  this  day,  because  of.  the 
blessing  of  the  resurrection  happening  on  this  day,  by  whicb 
we  became  that  which  before  we  were  not."  ..   ^ .  t 

Quest  And  now  if  it  be  inquired  how  we  are  to  celebrate. 
Aisday,— - 

57.  I  answer,  that  we  are  sufficiently  instructed  by  thoae^ 
words  of  the  Laodicean  council,  '*  vacent  tanquam  Chrisr 
tiani :'*  there  is  u  certain. rule  and  measure  by  which  Chrii^: 
tians  keep  their  festivals.    The  Jewish  manner  was  a  perf^, 
rest:  the   Christian   manner  is  an  exceUent  reUgion,. W> 
devotion:;  but  no  rest  excepting  such  a  rest  as  ministers;^/ 
religion^^  abstinence  from  such  works,  which  if  we  aM^nd.i^,' 
"we  cannot  attend  to  the  religion .  that  is  commanded,  ifi 
essential^  necessary,  when  the  keeping  of  the  day  religiou^^. . 
and  solemnly  becomes  necessary.      There  are.  also  ^poi^i 
corporeal  works,  which  are  properly  celebra.tions  of  the  day, 
or  permitted  in  all  religions  upon.th^ir  festivals :  such  as  ar^ 
acts  of  public  or  private  benefits  works  of  necessity,  little 
things,  and  unavoidable:  which  are  sometimes  expressed  in 
this  verse, 

Parva,  necMsarhini,  res  publics,  res  pia  fratri.  •   i 

Among  the  old  Romfms,  in  their  most  solemn  festivals,  some 
things  were  specially  permitted, 

Qaippe  etiam  festis  qaaedam  ezercere  diebns 
Fas  €t  jara  si oant :  rivos  dedoeere  nalh 
Religio  TetvU,  segeti  pr«temlere  sepem, 
Insidias  avibus  moliri,  incendere  veprfes, 
Balantainqae  gregem  flnvio  mersare  salnbri  ^ : 


.1 


'^  It  was  lawful  to  turn  the  water  lest  it  might  do  mischiei^ 
or  that  it  might  do   good;   to  stop  a  gap  in  a  hedge,  to 


^  Macrob. 
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"fteveoi  a  trespafis,  to  lay  snares  for  hit^Sf  tb  Wftter:  thj0 
^Ide,  to  burn  weeds :"—  and  no  rdUgion  forbidfii;  things  of 
this  nature.  ;  .      .    , 

58.  But  besides  the  laws  and  practices  of  heathens  in  the 
natural  religion  and  observation  of. festivals^  we  may  be 
instructed  by  the  same  religion  amongst  the  Jew&  and 
Christians:  reading  and  meditating  the  law  was  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  ^  upon  their,  feasts  and  sabbaths:  ^^  Moses  of  ojd 
hath  them  that  preach  him  in  every  city,  being  j^ad  in  the 
synagogues  every  sabbath  day/'  said  SL  James.  '^  They 
met  €<;  li^ohg  roTcovi,  as  Philo  calls  their  synagogues,  and  they 
heard  Moses  and  the  prophets  read  and  expounded:  ther^ 
they  did  all  the  actions  of  natural  religion ;  there  they,  taught 
piety  and  holiness,  justice  and  government^  economical  and 
political  affiurs ;  and  the  measures  of  things  good,  and  bad> 
and  indifierent;" — and  though,  in  their  synagogues,  :the 
exposition  and  meditation  of  the  law  was  their  principid  erp^ 
{doyment;  yet  in  their  tabernacle  aod  in  their  templiB,  which 
wera  their  placed  of  worship/ they  offered  sacrifice,  and  ss^g 
hymns/and  praises,  tod  glor^cations  of  God.  This  was  th^ 
duty  and  the  religion  of  their  sabbaUi ;  not  as  it  was  a  specii^ 
separate  feast,  but  beqause  this  was  the  employment  fitted 
for  ail  spiritual  and  religious  feasts  whataoev^r.  -.  ■    :  :  ) 

SancCa  dies  oritvr,  liDgnisque  animisqae  fiivete,    '    - 

Hoe  dicehda  tk^o  tfaiit  bona  verba' die. 

.  ,      ■  •  ,      ..  .       .   -  -, 

All  Jholldays  aie  days  designed  for  holy,  offices,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  divine  name  and  the  divine  attributes ;  for 
.charitable  and  holy  discourses.  That  rest  which  ,God  super- 
added, being  only  commemorative  of  their  deliverance  from 
.the  Egyptian  servitude,  was  not  moral,  nor  perpetual;  it 
could  be  dispensed  with  at  the  command  of  ia  prophet ;  it 
.was  dispensed  with  at  the  command  of  Joshua, —  it  was 
broken  at  the  siege  of  Jericho, —  it  always  yielded  when  it 
clashed  with  the  duty  of  any  other  commandment ;  it  was 
not  observed  by  thp  priests  in  the  temple,  ^nor  in  the  stalls 
by 'the  herdsman,  nor  in  the  house  by  the  'major-domo;'  but 
they  did  lead  the  ox  to  water,  and  circumcised  a  son ;  that 

«  Acts,  XV.  21.    Vide  Acts,  xiii.,  &c.  xiv.  27, 44.  Luke,  iv.  16, 31,  and 
xiii.  10. 
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in,  it  yielded' to  oharityy  and  to  refigion^  not  oidy^to  4  moral 
duty^  but  to  a  ceremonial ;  and  therefore  could  not  obKge 
us/  But  that  which  remained,  was  imitable;  the  natonftl 
religion  which  was  used  upon  the  Jewish  festivals,  was  fit 
alsd  fot  the  holidays  of  Christians. 

59.  And  this  also  plainly  was  the  practice  of  the  Christiami, 
and  bound  upon  them  by  the  command  of  their  superior 
1.  It  was  not  aifiorof  anaei,  as  St.  Ignatius''  expntoflly 
aftrms;  the  rest  Of  the  body  is  no  essential  duty  lof  the 
Christian  festivals^:  that  was  a  Jndaicat  rite;  but  the 
Christian  is  bound  to  labour,  even  upon  that  day;  says  lint 
holy  mattyp  t  for  then  there  had  been  no  positive  inbibitted. 
And  the  primitive  Christians  did  all  manner  of  works  upcin 
the  Lord's  day^  even  in  the  times  of  persecution;  when  they 
rare  the" strictest  observers  of  all  the  divine  ciommandmeikts^ 
biit  in  this  they  knew  there  waS'Kibne ;  and;  therefbre^iiK%nii 
•Constantine%  the  emperor,  had  made  an  edict  against  wqA- 
ing  upon  the  Loi^dls  day,  yet  he  excepts,  £ind  still  |ien&ittiB£d, 
all  agriculture,  or  labours  erf- the  husbandman  whatsoever; 
for  ^*  God  regsffdeth  ndt  oatward^^essation  from  ^oiks,'moi^ 
upOn'one  day  than  ah6ther,''  as  St.  Epiphanius  disputes  well 
^ft^aiiist  the  Ebionitfes  und  Manfohees.  - 

60.  Thus  far^as  well  enough,  when  thequ^tion  waiic0ii- 
ceming  the  sense  and  extent  of  a  divine  commandment ; 
labour  is  a  natural  duty^  but  to  sit  still,  or  not  to  labour  upon 
a  whole  day,  is  no  where  by  God  bound  upon  Christians. 

61  (2).  It  was  not  StvEo-a  ffafiaro;,  biit  it  is  /mxiriii  vi^y^  wid 
inpuotfpyfm  &B6i/  6cu>fJuiiav,  so  the  same  fadier^  ^'The'^^itt^ 
tion  arid  exercise  of  the  word  of  God,  and  admhfhigf'^ltiig 
works  of  tSod,"  that  wafe  the  iii^ork  of  Christian  festivals  t^^^— 
and  that  th^y  might  attend  this,  they  were' cominaiided' to 
abstain  from  servile  works  more  or  less,  these  or  others 
respecfiyely,  in  sereral  times  and  places.  "  This  ive  ftndf  in 
Justin  Martyfs,  speaking  of  the  Christian  sabbal&  and 
synaxeis;  the  citizens  and  countrymen  are  assembled  t6ge>- 
ther,  and  first  are  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  prbphetd  imd 
apb^esV  then  the  priest  or  president  makes  a  sehjdftm  "Or 
eschortatfon  to  thei!n  to  practice  what  they  lieard  ree^;  tlkih 


^  £p.  ad  Magnes.  ^  L.  Omnes  c.  de  Feriis. 
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tflfl  go  to  prayers ;  after  this  they  receive  the  hdy  etieh^iHi^^, 
liien  they  give  alms  to  the  poor."    This  isf  th6  manaelr  of  th6. 
Ohristian  festiyityj     Now  ^hat  cessation  from  the  secular 
works  is  necessary^  in  order  to  the  actions  of  religion;  all 
that  we  may  suppose  to  be  accidentally  the  duty  also  of  di6 
day.    To  this  purpose  is  that  saying  of  St.  Grejgorf  ^  *'  Do- 
minico  die  h  labore  terreno  cessandum  est^atque  omni  modo 
oratiombus  insistendum^  lit  si  quid  negligentiiee  per  sex  dies 
agitur,  per  diem  resnrrectionis  Dominic®  precibus  expietur  ;^ 
*'  On  the  Lord's  day  we  must  cease  from  worldly  labour,  aiafd 
by  all  means' perdevere  in  prayer;  that  whatsoever  inihe'shc 
days  was  done  amiss,  may  be  expiated  by  the  prayers  of  the 
seventh,  the  day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection.^'    In  the  83rnOd 
-atTours^  in  France,  the  religion  of  this  day  was  alsostrictly 
enjoined:  '^  Oportet  Cfaristianos  in  laude  Dei  et  gratiaynm 
actione' usque  ad  vesperam-^rseverare ;"  '^  Chiistiains'must 
persevere  in  praising  God,  and  giving  thanks  to  his  holy 
tia^me  until  tilie  evening :"  that  is,  until  th^  evening-song- b^ 
&iished^  for  then  ^  the  ^  ecclesiastical  solemnity  is  over.    They 
"Who  were  tied  to  this  long  office> -could  less  be- permitted  "(o 
.do  any  secular  business;  and,  according  as  the  piety -of  tte 
church  increased^  so  the  ph)hibitiorls  of  labour  were  *the 
more  -strict^'  for  that  which  was   wholly   relatifVey   must 
increase  and  diminish  according  to  the  diminution^  or  eiir- 
largement  of  1^  correspondent.     Constantine  forbade  all 
labour  but  the  labours  of  husbandry;  but  affirms  the  Lord's 
day'  to  be  the  fittest -for  dressing  or  setting  of  vines,  and 
-sc^wing  com.    Leo  and  Anthemius,  emperors^^  forbade  all 
public  pleasures,  vexatious  suits  or  actions,  arrests,  and  law 
days,  appearances  in  courts,  advocations,  and  legal- solemni- 
ties on  the  Lord's  day.    The  third  council  of  Orleans  per- 
tnttted    waggonS)    and    horses,  and    oxen  to  travel  upon 
Sundays,  but  forbade  all  husbandry,  that  the  men  might  come 
to  churcb*    In  an  old-  synod  held  at  Oxford^  I  find  that  on 
ihe  Lord's  day,  "  Conceduntur  opera  carrucarum  et  agrieul- 
ti»»;''  and  I  find  the  like  in  an  old  injunction  of  Queen  Eliza- 
be^,' '^Com  may  be  carried  on  Sundays,  when  the  hiarvest 
is  unseasonable  and  hazardous."    In  these  things  there  was 
variety;    sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  was  permitted. 

*>  Lib.  xi.  ep.  3.  *  L.  Omnes  S.  Cod.  de  Feriis.'  €a(ta.  21. 
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Sometimes  fkirs  and  markets^  sometimes  none ;  in  which  that 
which  we  are  to  rely  upon,  is  this :  .        '  ? 

1 .  That  because  it  was  a  day  of  religion,  only  such  thiogs 
were  to  be  attended  tp>  which  did  not  hinder  that  sQlemtiity> 
which  was  the  public  religion  of  the*  day. 

2.  Nothing  at  all  to  be  admitted,  which  was  directly  ao 
enemy  to  reUgion,  or  no  friend. 

Of  the  first  I  have  already  produced  sufficiait  witness* 
Of  the  second  there  is  the  less  doubt,  not  only  because 
natural  reason  does  abhor  all  irreligious  actions,  especially 
upon  a  day  of  religion,  but  because  all  the  pious  men,  an4 
lawgivers  of  the  Christian  church,  have  made  complaints  and 
restraints  respectively  of  all  criminal  or  scandalous  actipos 
upon  that  day.  Witness  Si.  Ignatius^,  TertuUian*,  St.  Gre- 
gory *",  and  St.  Austin ^  bishop  of  Hippo;  the  tw^aty-thud 
canon  of  the  council  of  Toledo,  the  edict  of  Leo  and  Anther 
mius;  all  which  complain  of,  and  forbid,' the  evil  usages  dT 
the  profaner  men  who  spend  the  Lord's  day,  which  by.  the 
church  of  God,  and  in  imitation  of  God  himself,  and  in'cele* 
bration  of  the  greatest  mystery  of  our  redemption^  was 
apppinted  for  the  solemn  service  of  God, —  in  riotous  eating 
and  immoderate  drinkings,  vain  feasts,  aud  wanton  dancings, 
interludes  and  songs,  as  if  they  intended  to  verify  the  scoff 
ofRutilius% 

Septima  qasque  dies  turpi  damnata  vetenio,  | 

Ut  delassati  turpis  imago  Dei.  -  ,  ' 

And  that  the  rest  of  the  day  did  represent  God  to  hlEiye  been 
weary,  but  therefore  was  designed  for  wine,  and  the  licen«- 
tioufne^s  of  his  servants. 

3.;  The  rest  of  the  day  was  so  wholly  for  the  ends  of 
religion,  so  merely  relative  to  the.  public  services  of  .the 
church,  so  nothing  of  the  proper  and  absolute  duty  of  the 
day,  that  the  fathers  of  the  church  affirm  it .  to  be  better  ..to 
work,  than  upon  that  day  to  be  idle,  and  do  nothing.  So 
St.  Austin P  expressly:  "  MeUus  faceret  ....  in  agro.  sue 
aliquid  utile,  quam  si  in  agro  otiosus  existeret:  et  melius 
foeminee  eorum  die  Sabbati  lanam  facerent,  quam  qusetota 


^  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians.  *  Apolog.  c.  42. 

n*  In  his  Epistle  to  Anstin,' Ardibt^op  of  Canterbury. 
"  In  his  Sixty.fourth  Epistle  to  Aurelius.        <>  In  Itinerar. 
p  L.  de.Pfcem  Chprdis.  c.  3. 
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die  in  neomeniis  suis  publice  saltarent  ;'*  '*  To  dor  sdmelmng 
that  is  profitable  in  the  field,  is  better  than  task  there  ifdle> 
and  to  spin  is  better  than  to  dance." 

4,  In  those  places,  where  the  offices  of  the  chufch  are 
not  expensive  of  the  whole  day,  it  is  lawful  to  do  (upon  just' 
cause)  any  worjc  that  is  not  forbidden  by  our  superiors,  or 
scandalous  to  our  brethren,  in  those  portions'  of  the'  day 
which  are  unemployed ;  and  to  deny  this  is  called  perverse- 
nessS  and  contrary  to  faith:  "  Quidam  perversi  spiritus 
homines  prava  inter  vos  aliqua,  et  sanctsd  fidei  adversa 
seminariint,  ita  ut  die  sabbati  aliquid  operari  prohiberent.^' 
They  that  forbid  all  manner  of  work  as  unlawful,  by  divine 
law,  upon  the  sabbath,  are  **  praedicatores  Antichristi/' 
'*  preachers  of  Antichrist ;"  for  he  when  he  comes^  says^ 
St.  Gregory,  "  diem  sabbati  atque  Dominicum  ab  omni 
faeiet  opere  custodiri ;"  *' shall  forbid  all  working  upon  the 
sabbath,  and  the  Lord's  day."  '  ^  '    . 

'  5.  The  Lord's  day,  being  set  apart  by  the  church  for 
religion,  ought  to  be  so  employed  as  the  laws  of  the  chiircfa 
enjoin,  and  no  otherwise;  and  although  it  were  an  act  of 
piety,  not  only  to  attend  to  pubhc  offices,  but  even  to  a,ttend 
to  especial  and  more  frequent  private  devotions  on  that  day 
than  others,  yet  this  is  without  all  obligation  from  the 
church ;  concerning  whose  intention  to  oblige,  we  can '  no 
ways  presume,  but  by  her  words  and  laws  when  she  hatb 
declared  herself. 

6.  The  question  concerning  particular  works,  of  per-^ 
mitted  recreations,  is  wholly  useless  and  trifling ;  for  ^'  quod 
lege  prohibitoria  vetitum  non  est,  pennissum  intelligitur,'* 
says  the  law ;  ^*  all  that  is  permitted,  which  in  the  negative 
precept  is  not  forbidden:" — but  as  for  some  persoq^.to  give 
themselves  great  liberties  of  sport  on  that  day,  is  neither 
pious  nor  prudent ;  so  to  deny  some  to  others,  is  neither  just 
nor  charitable/.  The  ploughman  sits  still  in  the  church,  and 
the  priest  labours;  and  the  wearied  man  is  permitted  to  hii 
refireshment,  and  others  not  permitted,  because  they  need 'it 
not ;  and  there  is  no  violation  of  any  commandment  of  Ood; 
even  when  there  is  a  profanation  of  the  day  indulged  upon 
pious  and  worthy  considerations. 

4  Cap.  Per? en.  de  Coniecr.  Diit  3.         '  Olott.  Ordioar.  in  S8  Bfatth. 
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62,  Lend  ibis  with  the  words  bfOenonV:  ''Quilibet  eos 
die  abatineat  ab  Qintti  labore  aut  mercatione  ant.alio  quOTii^ 
laborioso  opere  secmidnm.  ritum  et  conBuetodiiiem  palrWy: 
qoam  contEHjetttdinem  predlatiis  spititualis  illiufi  loci  rcognos^ 
cend  non  prohibet;  qu6d  si  aliqua;  super  tali  coDSuetudin^ 
dubietas  occurraty  consulat  superiores;"  '^  Upon;  the  Lord V 
day  we  are  to  abstain  from  all  merchandizes^  or  oiher  kbo<^ 
rious  work,  according  to  the  custom  and  law  of  the  icountry; 
provided  that  the  bishop,  knowing  of  any  such  custom,  dor. 
not  condemn  it :  and  if  there  be  any  doubt  concerning  it,  let 
him  inquke  of  his  superiors.''    In  all  these  casesy  custom  and 
the  laws,  the  analogy  of  the  commandment,  and  the  desi^as 
of  piety^  Ohrislian  liberty,  and  Christian  charity,  are  the  best 
measures  of  determinaticm.  >* 

63. 1  have  now  done  with  the  two  great  exceptions,  which 
are  in  the  decalogue,  and  are  not  parts  of  the  moral.'law. 
All  the  rest  are  natural  precepts  of  eternal  obligation;  andk 
are  now  also  made  Christian  by  being  repeated  and  renewed 
by  Christ,  and  not  only  left  in  their  prime,  natiiral  necessity  ; 
but  as  they  are  expounded  into  new  instances  of  dutyj^  so 
they  put  on  new  degrees  of  obligation. 

64.  As  a  supplement  to  this  rule,  and  in  explication  of  many: 
emergent  questions  concerning  the  matter  of  the  divine  l»ws; 
and  their  respective  obligations,. it  will  be  useful  to  enumen^ 
the  signs  and  characteristics,  by  which  we  can,  without  ertotf 
discern  which  precepts  are  moral,  and  which  are:  not:: fo^ 
this  is  a  good  and  a  general  instrument  and  rule  of.<^on- 
science,  and  useful  in  many  particulars. 

The  Measures  of  Difference  to  discern,  between  Moral  Precepts 
and  Precepts  not  Moral,  in  all  the  Laws  of  God. 

65  (1).  All  moral  laws  are  such,  whose  prime  and  imme-' 
diate  measures  are  natural  reason :  but  of  precepts,  not  moral, 
the  reasons  may  be  economical  or  political,  some  emergency 
jof  state  or  accident;  a  reason  that  passes  away,  or.llmt  ss 
^itroduced  by  a  special  blessing  or  a  special  caution ;«a'perr 
^onal  ganger;  or  jbhe  accidents  of  conversation. -r-*  That  we 
should  obey  our  parents  is.  a  moanl  Jaw.    This,  we  kaow^ 

•  In  DeaU. 
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because: for. this  we  iijatMri»Ily>  and,  by  piir  rery  ci'^iatifiis.flind 
without  a  totQr»  bate  many  ir^asoi^s^  and^ee  great  necessities^ 
and  find  abundant  usefulness.  For  whoever  is  in  needV 
cannot  be  relieved  but  upon  such  conditions  as  they>  who 
are  to  relieve  them,  will  impose  upon  them.  Love  and  obe* 
diejsce  are  but  gpratitude.an^  necessity ;  because  all, cfail<)ren 
are  imperfect  and  help^es^  persons,  living  upon  the  love  and 
care,  of  parjents  and  nurses:  they  derive  their  patui^s japd 
th^ir  birth,  their  education  ^nd  maintenance,  firom  them; 
tbat  j^^  they  owe  to  them  all  thic^t^  for  which  any  man  can  be 
obeyed. land  loyed ;,  they  have  on,  them  all  the  ^arka^and 
^ndearmeiits  of  love;  fii^d  .fear ;  ^they.are,  ^i^  respeqt  of  ^eir 
children,  ^jfi^ful  and.  powerful,  better  in  themselves,  .and 
ben^ficia  to  their  descei^dants ;  and^  jt;herefore^ ,  the  i;egdl 
power  19  founded  upon.:the  paternal. 

AvTA^  \y^  bSkoio  2m$  Icojit*  ^/bef rIpoM  ^ 

•  ■  •  '        » 

4^nd;Unles^  where  Qpd  did  speak  by  express  voice,  he  never 
did  speak  i|iore  plainly^  or  give  power  to  one  man  over 
another  so  plainly^  as  to  parents  over  their  children;  their 
power  is  the  fountain  of  all  other,  and  the  measure  of  all 
other ;  it  hath  in  it  the  end  and  usefulness  of  all  governipient, 
it  hath  love  and  it  hath  caution^  it  is  for  the  goo^  of  the 
subjects ;  and  though  it  keeps  the  honour  in  itself,  yet  the 
adysm^age  ever  passeth  on  to  others.  And  then  if  we  con- 
sider tliat  children  are  a  part  of  their  parents^  that  the  parents 
are  blessed  and  cursed  in  them,  —  that  there  is  in  them 
toward  their  children  a  natural  affection,-T-.tbatj;he  little 
image  of  immortality  in  which  men  desired  to  last  for  ever, 
is  supplied  to  them  by  succession^  which  preserves  their 
name  and  memory; — that  parents  are  more  wise,  and  more 
powerful^  and  before  in  time,  and  useful  in  all  regards ;  that 
children  cannot^  at  first,  .understand,  nor  do,  nor  speak  ^ 
that,,  therefore^  naturally  they  must  be  in  the  possession,  of 
them  that  ;Can;r-^  that  no  man  will  (]^uit  his  interest  without 
just  reason  ;7^.i^nd  these  reasons  of  subjection  being  prime 
a.nd  natural,  and  some  of  them  lasting,  and  all  of  them 
leaving  an  obligation  and  endearment  behind  them,  they 
cannot  pa^s  away  without  leaving  indeUble  impressions,; 

'  Homer.  Od. «.  397. 
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it  most  necessarily  and  naturally  follow,  that  children  moAl 
pay  to  tbeir  parents  the  duties  of  love  and  obedienbe;- 

*O0^i(  H  Tovc  'tmim^  h  Bif  oiCu,   ■ 
*0  ^*  la^l  luU  (Sv  tuu  ^avirt  didSV  ^Xoc". 

It  is  the  voice  of  nature :  *  He  that  honours  his  parents,  ia 
dear  to  God.' — Now  when  there  is  so  much  prime  and 
natural  reason,  r— or  if  there  be  but  any  one  that  is  so,  whicl^ 
by  nature  we  are  taught,  it  is  God's  mark  upon  an  eternal 
precept :  and  whatsoeyer  God  hath  commanded,  that  m 
naturally  reasonable,  that  h,  if  it  be  naturally  known,  or 
if  it  be  a  reason  that  is  not  relative  to  times  and  persons, 
a  reason  that  will  not  pass  away  with  the  changes  of  the 
world  ;  a  reason  that  enjoins  a  thing  that  is  perfective  of  oof 
nature,  and  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  something  else ;  al| 
that  is  to  be  confessed  to  be  a  part  of  the  moral  law.  But 
on  the  other  side,  if  we  take  the  instances  of  circumcision, 
and  inqun*e  whether  this  can  be  an  eternal  law ;  besides  the 
ways  of  discoyei^ng  this  by  the  lines  and  measures  of  revda- 
tion,  we  can  also  tell  by  the  causes  of  its  injunction:  it  was 
appointed  as  a  mark  of  a  family,  a  separation  of  a  people 
from  other  nations,  the  seal  of  a  temporary  covenant,  a 
violence  to  nature,  not  naturally  apt  to  signify  or  to  effect 
any  thing  beyond  the  wound  made  by  the  sharp  stone,  a  rite 
for  which  no  natural  reason  can  be  given ;  and,  therefore,  it 
was  never  written  in  our  hearts,  but  given  in  tables  ^that 
could  perish.  '     ' 

66  (2).  That,  of  which  no  reason  can  be  given,  is  hot  k 
moral  precept.  Because  all  moral  laws,  being  also  natural, 
are  perfective  of  human  nature,  and  are  compliances  with  our 
natural  needs,  and  with  our  natural  and  measured  appetites ; 
they  are  such  in  which  all  mankind  feels  a  beh^t;  and 
where  he  sees  his  way:  they  are  and  have  been  found  out 
by  the  heathen,  drawn  into  Uieir  digests  of  laws ;  and  there 
was  never  any  law  pretended  to  be  moral^  biit  they  that  did 
pretend  it,  offered  at  a  reaison  for  it,  derived  "from  the -foun- 
tains of  nature.  For  every  motal  law  being  natural,  eitlier  it 
must  be  nsttyrally  consonant  tolheuhd^rstancling;  or  only  to 
the  natural  desires  :  if  to  the  understanding,  then  there  is  ia 

«  Eurip.  Trag.  iv.  fab.'citat,  —  Priestley's  edition,  vol.  vii.  p.  679« 
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dtBcernible  reason ;  if  only  to  the  desires,  then  the  mriisnre 
might  be  this,  that  whatsoever  we  naturally  desire,  shall 
become  a  natural  duty; — which,  if  it  could  be  admitted; 
would  infer  all  the  mischiefs  and  disorders  of  the  world. 
Upon  this  account  all  sacraments  and  sacramentals  are  ex- 
cluded from  being  moral  laws,  because  they,  depending 
wholly  upon  divine  institution,  whose  reasons  are  very  often 
secret  and  unreveated,  we  can  neither  naturally  know,  nor 
naturally -consent  to  them,  and,  therefore,  can  stand  bound 
to  them  no  longer  than  to  the  expiration  of  that  period,  fot 
vrhich  they  were  iti vented  < 

r  67  (3).  The  consequents  of  natural  reason  are  no  indica^ 
.tions  of  a  moral  commandment.  For  moral  laws  are>  few, 
and  founded  upon  prime  reason,  such  as  appears  so  to.  all 
discerning  persons ;  but  when  once  men  begin  to  argue,  and 
that  their  art  or  observation  is  also  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is  so 
often  deceived  and  always  so  fallible,  that  God's  wisdom  and 
goodness  would  never  put  our  eternal  interest  upon  the  dis- 
putations of  men.  It  is  said  by  some  men  to  be  of  the  law 
of  nature,  that  spiritual  persons  should  be  exempt  from 
secular  jurisdiction ;  but  because  they  infer  this  from  some 
proportions  of  nature,  the  natural  distinction  of  spiritual  and 
temporal,  by  two  or  three  remote  and  uncertain  consequences, 
it  is  to  be  despised;  though  we  had  not,  1.  so  many  preoot 
dents  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  contrary';  aod,  2.  the 
example  of  our  blessed  Lord,  who,  being  the  head  of  aU 
spiritual  power,  was  yet  subject  to  the  civil  magistrate:; 
and,  3.  the  express  words  of  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  secular 
magistrate,  and  commanding  '*  evertf  soul  to  be  subject  to 
them;"  that  is,  priests  and  monks,  apostles  and  evangelists; 
and  prophets,  as  St.  Chrysostom'  thence  argues;  and  all 
this,  4.  besides  the  notoriety  of  the  thing  itself;  spirituality 
being  a  capacity  superadded  to  persons.  Who  by  a  formeri 
that  is,  a  natural  duty,  are  subordinate  to  secular  superitxrs. 
But  besides  all  this ;  if  the  deduction  of  consequents  shall 
be  the  measure  of  moral  duties,  then  the  wittiest  disputant 
shall  be  the  lawgiver,  and  logic  will  be  the  legislative ;  and 
therie  will  be  no  term  or  end  of  multiplication  Of  laws ;  for 
since  all  truth  depends  upon  the  prime  and  eternal  truth,<and 

*  In  hoiic  locnm.        * 
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can  be  derived  from  thence  and  tetum  thither  again^  all 
actions  whatsoever  that  can  be,  in  any  sense,  good  or  useful, 
will  be,  in  all  senses^  necessary  and  matter  of  duty.  There 
is  a  chain  of  truths,  and  every  thing  follows  from  every  thing, 
if  we  could  find  it  out :  but  that  cannot  be  the  measure  of 
laws ;  for  besides  that  a  thing  is  reasonable,  there  must  be  a 
divine  commandment ;  and  if  a  good  reason  alone  is  not 
sufiicient  to  make  a  moral  law,  a  bad  one  is  not  sufficient  to 
declare  it.  That  all  who  are  obliged  by  a  law,  should,  at 
least  by  interpretation,  consent  to  it,  is  said  by  many  to  be 
of  the  law  of  nature ;  yet  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  moral 
commandment,  that,  in  some  very  great  communities  of  men, 
the  clergy,  who  are  not  the  ignoblest  part  of  the  people, 
have  no  vote  in  making  laws,  nor  power  to  choose  their 
representatives.  Indeed  it  is  very  reasonable  and  full  of 
equity,  that  all  states  of  men  who  are  fit  to  choose  for 
oUiers,  should  at  least  be  admitted  to  choose  for  themselves ; 
yet  because  this  relies  not  upon  any  prime  natural  reason, 
that  necessarily  infers  it,  but  is  to  be  trusted  to  two  or  three 
consequences  and  deductions, — men  have  leave  to  use  their 
power,  and  may  choose  whether  they  will,  in  this  thing,  use 
the  absolute  power  of  a  prince,  or  the  more  compliant  posture 
of  a  father.  This  is  better;  but  that  is  not,  evidently,  against 
a  moral  commandment. 

68  (4).  A  law  that  invades  the  right  of  nature,  is  not  always 
the  breach  of  a  moral  commandment.  By  the  law  of  nature, 
no  man  is  bound  to  accuse  himself;  but  because  it  is  not 
against  the  law  of  nature,  if  he  does,  and  only  against  a 
privilege  or  right  of  nature,  1.  the  complicated  necessities  of 
men, — 2.  the  imperfection  of  human  notices, — 3.  and  the 
violence  of  suspicion, — 4.  and  the  dangers  of  a  third  person, 
— 6.  .or  the  interest  of  the  republic,  —  6.  or  the  concerns  of  a 
prince,  may  make  it  reasonable  that  a  man  be  asked  con- 
cerning himself,  and  tied  to  give  right  answers.  A  natural 
right  is  no  indication  of  a  moral  law.  But  of  this  I  have 
already  spoken,  upon  another  occasion. 

69  (6).  Every  consonancy  to  natural  reason  is  not  the  suf- 
ficient proof  of  a  moral  law.  For,  as  we  say  m  natural  philo- 
sophy, that  ra  pva-iHot  and  ra  nara  rnv  fia-iv,  "  things  natural 
and  things  according  to  nature,"  are  not  all  one :  it  is  according 
to  nature,  that  they,  who  have  the  yellow  jaundice,  should 
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look  of  a  yellow  colour :  but  this  is  not  a  natural  affection^ 
but  preternatural,  all  the  way.  So  it  is  in  moral  instances ; 
it  is  consonant  to  nature,  that  we  should  not  boil  a  kid  in 
her  mother's  milk,  but  this  makes  no  moral  law,  for  it  is  not 
against  a  natural  law^  if  we  do.  There  are  some  little 
rationalities  and  proportions  and  correspondencies  of  nature, 
which  are  well  and  decent  and  pretty,  but  are  not  great 
enough  to  establish  a  commandment,  or  to  become  the 
measure  of  eternal  life  and  death.  Nothing  less  than  the 
value  of  a  man,  or  the  concernment  of  a  man,  is  the  subject 
of  moral  laws;  and  God  having  given  to  a  man  reason  to 
live  justly  and  usefully,  soberly  and  religiously,  having  made 
these  reasonable  and  matters  of  conscience  by  a  prime  in^ 
scription,  hath,  by  such  prime  reasons  relating  to  God  or 
man,  bound  upon  us  all  moral  laws.  Man  only  is  capable  of 
laws ;  and  therefore  to  man  only,  under  God,  can  moral  laws 
be  relative. 

70  (6).  When  God  gives  a  law  and  adds  a  reason  for  it, 
it  is  not  always  the  signification  of  a  mortd  law,  though  the 
reason  be  in  itself  eternal,— -  unless  the  reason  itself  be  proper, 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  matter  of  empire. 
For  example ;  when  God  commanded  the  people  of  Israel  to 
give  the  first-bom  to  him  or  to  redeem  it,  he  adds  this  reason, 
**  I  am  the  Lord  »."  Now,  although  this  reason  be  eternal, 
yet  it  is  not  a  proper  reason  for  this ;  but  a  reason  by  which 
he  does  or  might  enjoin  all  commandments :  and  it  is  also 
matter  of  empire  and  dominion,  by  which  he  can  remonstrate 
his  absolute  supreme  legislative  power,  which  is  reason  suffi- 
cient for  our  obedience,  but  yet  it  is  extrinsical  to  the  nature 
of  the  precept ;  and  therefore,  upon  this  account,  it  cannot 
be  called  moral,  whose  reason  is  always  natural,  proper  and 
immediate.  But  yet  even  this  very  reason,  although  it  is  a 
matter  of  empire,  yet  when  it  is  put  to  a  commandment  as  a 
proper  reason,  and  refers  to  the  matter  of  die  law,  it  is  a 
certain  token  of  morality :  for  thus  this  is  the  preface  or  the 
reason  affixed  to  the  first  commandment;  and  something 
like  it  is  in  the  second.  For  here,  when  God  says,  "  I  am 
the  Lord,"  it  is  a  proper,  natural,  essential  reason,  inferring 

9  Vid.  Aqainaf .  U.  q^  95.  art.  2.  '  Nnmb.  iii.  !«. 
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that  therefore  we  must  have  no  otfier  gods,  nor  to  any  otfier 
thing  that  is  not  God^  give  divine  honour* 

71  (7).  When  God,  in  the  Old  Testament,  did  threaten 
the  heathens,  or  punish  them  for  any  fact,  it  was  not  a 
sufficient  argument  to  conclude  that  fact  to  be  done  against 
a  moral  commandment ;  unless  other  things  also  concurred 
to  the  demonstration.  This  I  made  to  appear  in  the  instance 
of  some  marriages :  and  it  relies  upon  this  reason ;  because 
the  nations  were  obliged  by  the  precepts  of  Noah,  all  the 
instances  or  particulars  of  which  were  not  eternal  in  their 
obligation. 

72  (8).  AH. the  instances  or  pursuances  of  a  n^oral  law, 
are  not  as  moral  or  necessary  as  their  fountain;  btit  that 
moral  law  is  only  to  be  instanced  in  those  great  lines  of 
duty,  which  are  named,  or  apparently  designed,  in  the  letter 
or  analogy  of  the  law.  That  those  who  minister  at  the  altar, 
should  be  partakers  of  the  altar,  is  a  moral  law,  and  a  part 
of  natural  and  essential  justice  and  religion  :  in  pursuance  of 
this,  the  priests  did  eat  of  the  sacrifice,  and  were  maintained 
by  tithes  and  offerings ;  and  thus  this  moral  law  amongst 
them  was  instanced  and  obeyed.  But  though  these  were 
the  ways  in  which  the  Jews  did  obey  a  moral  law,  yet  these 
instances  are  not  moral  and  eternal ;  because  the  command'^ 
ment  can  be  performed  without  them :  arid  though  the  ox  be 
muzzled,  when  he  treads  out  the  corn,  yet,  if  he  eats  bis  fiH 
before  and  after  his  work,  there  is  no  breach  of  the  com- 
mandment. Thus  also  it  is  commanded,  that  ''  we  should 
rise  up  to  the  grey  head ;"  which  is  a  pursuance  of  the  fifth 
commandment,  but  yet  this  expression  of  reverence  to  old 
men  is  neither  necessary  at  all  times,  nor  yet  to  be  done  by 
all  persons:  another  expression  may  do  all  the  duty  that  is 
intended ;  and  he  that,  with  civil  circumstances,  gives  an 
alms  to  an  old  beggar,  hath  done  more  regard  to  him  than 
he  that  gives  him  a  compUment.  For  although  moral  com- 
mandments are  sometimes  signified  with  the  investiture  oif 
circumstances  or  particular  instances,  yet  because  great 
reason  is  their  measure,  prime,  natural,  essential,  and  coii«- 
created  reason,  it  is  easy  to  make  the  separation.  ; 

73  (9).  The  strong,  violent,  and  firm  persuasions  of 
conscience  in  single  persons,  or  in  some  communities  of 
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ttie^,  is  not  a  sufficient  indication  of  a  mofallaw.  The  w^dk 
brother,  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks,  durst  not  eat  flesh,  but 
thought  it  an  impiety  next  to  unpardonable^  but  he  was 
abused :  and  there  are  at  this  day  some  persons>  some 
thousands  of  persons,  against  whose  conscience  it  is  to  ^ 
dress  meat  upoa  the  Lord's  day,  or  to  use  an  innqc^at 
permitted  recreation.  Now,  when  Such  an  opinion  maked 
lEi  sect,  and  this  sect  gets  firm  confidents  and  zealous  de- 
fenders,, in  a  little  time  it  will  dwell  upon  the  conscience,  as 
if  it' were  a  native  there;  whereas  it  is  but  a  pitiftil  inmate;  ^ 
and  ought  to  be  turned  put  of  dpors.  .  •- 

.  74  (10).  The  consohant  practices  of  heatiheQs,  in  a  matter 
not  0xpressly  commanded  by  God  to  them,  is  no  argument 
that  what  they  did  in  that  instance, .  wa^  by  the  light  of 
natufe,  or  a  duty  of  a  moral  commandment.  The  heathens 
paid  tithes  to  Hercules;  they  kept  the  seventh  day  sacred; 
they  forbade  their  holy  persons  to  make  second  marriages ; 
but  it  will  be  too  gre^t  an  easiness  upon  this  account  to 
suppose  these  to  be  matter  of  essential  duty :  not  only  be- 
cause (as  TertuUian  observes)  the  devil  was  willing  to  imitate 
the  severity  or  customs  and  rites  of  God's  church,  to  make 
fais  own  assemblies  the  more  venerable,  symbolical,  alluring> 
and  persuasive; — but  because,  the  nations>  to  whom  God 
commanded  tithes,  sabbaths,  and  the  like,  had  intercourse 
with  many  others,  and  were  famous  in  the  world  by  blessing 
and  miracles,  by  the  laws  and  oracles  of  God,  by  excellent 
government,  and  the  best  learnings.  The  Phoenicians  con* 
veyed  many  Hebrew  Customs  into  Greece,  and  some  learned 
persons  went  to  school  in  Palestine,  and  taught  their  own 
nation  some  mysteriousnesses,  *which  themselves  learned 
under  the  Jewish  doctors :  and  when  the  Judaizing  Chris* 
tians  did  pertinaciously  retain  circumcision,  they  mighty 
upon  this  ground,  have  pretended  it  to  be  consonatxt  to  the 
law  of  nature;  because  even  the  Gentiles,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Arabians,  all  the  nations  that  descended  from  Ishmael 
^nd  Esau,  and  divers  other  n£^tions,  their  neighboui*s,  did 
use  it.  But,  consent  is  no  argument,  when  it  is  nothing  but 
imitation. 

76  (I  I).  The  appendant  penalty  of  temporal  death,  imposed 
by  God  Almighty  upon  the  breakers  of  a  law,  does  not 
prove  that  law  to  be  of  eternal  obligation,     1   instance  in 
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the  gathering  sticks  upon  the  sabbath,  —  the  omitting  cir- 
cumcision,—the  approaching  a  wife  '  in  diebus  pollutionis  ;' 
all  of  which  were  made  sacred  by  the  greatest  penalty,  but 
yet  had  not  the  greatest  obligation  ;  they  were  not  moral. 

76  (12).  When  two  laws  are  in  conflict  and  contest,  and 
call  for  an  impossible  obedience,  one  must  yield  to  the  other ; 
but  that  which  must  yield,  is  not  moral  and  eternal.  The 
observation  of  the  sabbath,  and  doing  acts  of  charity,  did 
often  interfere  in  the  actions  and  occurrences  of  our  blessed 
Saviour's  life ;  but  the  sabbath  was  always  made  to  yield  to 
charity.  Thus  sacrifice  and  mercy,  the  outward  work  and 
the  inward,  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  do  often  make  contrary 
pretensions;  but  sacrifice,  and  the  outward  work,  and  the 
letter,  are  to  yield  and  to  comply,  and  therefore  are  but  the 
expressions  or  instances,  or  significations  of  a  moral  duty ; 
but  of  themselves  have  no  morality.  This  holds  in  all 
instances,  and  hath  no  exception. 

77  (13).  By  the  not  considering  of  these  measures,  a  great 
part  of  mankind  have  been  deceived ;  but  they  could  only  be 
secured  by  the  first,  which,  because  it  is  also  possible  to  be 
mistaken  in  the  application,  by  reason  of  the  miscarriages  and 
confidence  of  some  men,  therefore  the  last  resort  of  all  moral 
laws  is  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  which, 
whatsoever  is  commanded  to  all  mankind,  is  either  moral  in 
its  nature,  or  is  so  by  adoption ;  which  last  clause  I  put  in 
by  reason  of  the  sacraments,  and  some  glorious  appendages 
of  morality,  and  heroical  acts  of  charity,  commanded  by 
Christ :  the  observation  of  which,  although  it  be  not  morsd 
or  of  prime  natural  necessity,  yet  because  they  are  com- 
manded by  Christ,  whose  law  is  to  oblige  us  as  long  as  the 
sun  and  moon  endure ;  to  us  Christians,  and  to  all,  to  whom 
the  notice  of  them  does  arrive,  it  is  all  one  in  respect  of  our 
duty,  and  hath  no  real  difference  in  the  event  of  things.  But 
if,  from  the  Old  Testament,  men  will  (as  it  is  very  often 
attempted  in  several  instances)  endeavour  to  describe  the 
measures  of  moral  laws,  the  former  cautions  are  of  necessary 
observation. 
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RULE  VII. 

There  is  no  State  of  Men  or  Things,  but  is  to  be  guided  by  the 
Proportion  of  some  Rule  or  Precept  in  the  Christian  Law, 

1 .  That  is,  where  there  is  no  law  to  restrain  us,  we  may  do 
what  we  please;  but  where  we  are  tied  up  to  rules  and 
measures^  we  have  no  lawgiver,  or  fountain  of  religion,  but 
God,  who,  in  these  last  days,  hath  spoken  to  us  only  by  his 
Son,  who,  as  he  is  supreme  in  all  things,  so  he  is  every  way 
all-sufficient ;  and  as  by  him  only  we  can  be  saved,  so  by 
him  only  and  by  his  Spirit  we  must  be  governed.  To  this 
purpose  we  believe  that  he  hath  taught  us  all  his  Father's 
will :  he  is  *'  the  Author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ;"  and 
therefore  to  him,  and  to  an  obedience  to  him,  we  must  bring 
our  understanding :  we  pray  that  his  '*  will  may  be  done 
here,  as  it  is  in  heaven ;"  and  therefore  he  is  perfectly  to 
rule  our  wills  here,  for  we  are  sure  he  does  rule  all  above : 
we  have  no  lawgiver  but  him, — no  rule  but  his  will>  —  no 
revelation  of  his  will  but  in  his  word :  —  and  besides  this,  we 
have  no  certain  place,  where  we  can  set  our  foot.  The  laws 
of  the  Jews  were  either  for  them  and  their  proselytes  alone, 
or  were  adopted  into  the  Christian  code :  right  reason  gives 
measures  of  things,  but  of  itself  makes  no  laws,  unless  it  be 
conducted  by  a  competent  authority.  The  prophets  were 
either  expounders  of  Moses'  law,  or  preachers  evangelical ; 
that  is,  either  they  called  to  obedience  in  things  not  moral ; 
or,  if  they  did,  they  only  spake  the  sermons  of  the  Gospel, 
and  whatsoever  was  excellent  in  all  the  world,  was  but  a 
derivation  from  the  wisdom  of  the  eternal  Father;  and  all 
this  was  united  into  a  system  of  holy  precepts,  at  the  ap- 
pearing of  the  eternal  Son :  and  since  "  there  is  no  name 
under  heaven,  by  which  we  can  be  saved,  but  only  the  name 
of  Jesus/'  and  he  saves  us  not  only  by  procuring  pardon  for 
them,  but  by  turning  us  from  our  iniquities,  —  by  efforming 
us  anew,  —  by  reforming  whatsoever  was  amiss  in  manners 
and  persuasion,  —  by  conforming  us  to  the  similitude  of  the 
holiness  and  perfections  of  God,  and  brings  us  to  glory  by 
the  ways  and  methods  of  grace,  that  is,  never  leaves  us  till 
our  graces  are  perfect,  and  even  with  eternal  felicities,  it 
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follows  that  we  must  go  to  him, — that  he  must  teach  us  loid 
guide  us,—- that  he  must  govern  us  and  persuade  us, — ^that  his 
laws  must  be  our  measures,  his  wisdom  must  be  our  star,  his 
promises  our  aims ;  and  we  may  as  wdl  say  there  can  be  two 
principles^  as  that,  besides  him,  there  ^can  be  any  eternal  and 
supreme  lawgiver.  One  is  more  than  all  the  numbers  of  the 
•  world. 

2.  And  if  we  look  into  the  nature  of  his  laws,  we  shall 
handle  this  truth  as  the  people  on  mount  Sinai  did  see 
thtinder :  all  excellencies  have  as  perfect  unity  as  any  one  bath ; 
and  there  can  be  but  one  justice^  and  it  is  the  same  grace  of 
•mercy  which  dwells  in  the  bowels  of  all  the  good  men  and 
women  in  the  world;  and  of  temperance  there  can  be  but  one 
general  measure ;  and  unchastity  is  a  certain  prevarication  of 
one  excellency  that  is  known  to  all  the  world.  And,  as  for 
religion,  since  there  is  but  one  God,  and  he  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  himself  pleased,  and  to  convey  his  blessings  to  us 
•by  what  mediator,  and  by  what  instruments  himself  shall 
elect ; —^  there  can  be  in  these  things  no  variety,  unless  there 
be  a  plain  deficiency  in  the  means  of  the  divine  appointment. 
AH  the  duty  of  mankind. is  in  religion,  justice,  and  sobriety ; 
and,  in  all  these  things,  God,  by  Jesus  Christ,  hath  given  u^ 
many  laws,  and  besides  them,  he  hath  given  us  no  other ;  w^ 
have  but  one  Lord,  and  therefore  but  one  lawgiver  and  meai- 
sure  of  justice ;  we  have  but  one  faith,  and  therefore  buton^ 
religion ;  we  have  but  one  baptism,  or  solemnity  of  renuncia^ 
tion  of  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  and  therefore  but 
one  rule  for  our  comportment:  one  measure  of  sobriety 
according  to  the  unity  of  our  nature,  which,  being  made 
aftertbe  image  of  God,  is  one  as  God  is  one.  If,  therefore, 
opr  blessed  Lord  be  a  perfect  lawgiver,  his  law  alone  must 
be  the  measure  of  our  duty  and  obedience;  but  if  he  be 
not  a  perfect  lawgiver,  whither  shall  we  go  to  understand 
the  will  of  God?  ''Master,  whither  shall  we  go?  for  thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life,'*  said  St.  Peter^:  there  is  the 
question,  and  the  answer  too ;  and  they,  together,  make  the 
argument  a  demonstration.  For  if  we  can  obtain  eternal 
life  by  the  words  of  Christ,  then  they  contain  in  them  the 
whole  will  of  God ;  for  he  that  fails  in  one,  is  imperfect, 

^  John,  vi.  68. 


^— — ^  '  -^^^ 
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^^nd  loses  all ;  and  therefore,  in  the  words  of  Christ^  there  is 
k  perfect  provision  for  an  entire  obedience,  because  they  are  a 
sufficient  way  to  life  eternal. 

3.  The  effect  of  this  consideration  is,  —  that  all  the  mea- 
sures of  good  and  evil,  must  be  taken  by  the  evangelical  hues. 
Nothing  is  to  be  condemned,  which  Christ  permits;  and 
nothing  is  to  be  permitted,  which  he  condemns.  For  this 
is  the  great  prerogative  and  perfection  of  Christ's  law,  above 
that  of  Moses;  some  things  by  Moses  were  jpermitted  for 
necessityyand  "  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts;" 
.thus  divorces  and  polygamy  became  legally  innocent,  because 

a  perfect  law  was  too  hard  for  that  people,  and,  like  a  yoke 
upon  a  young  ox,  would  have  galled  them,  not:  subdued 
them ;  and  if  he  had  strained  too  hard,  the  silver  cords  of 
discipline  would  have  been  first  broken,  and  then  despised. 
But  when  Christ  came,  he  gave  perfect  laws,  and  more 
•perfect  graces ;  he  made  the  capacities  of  his  obedience 
■  larger,  and  fitted  the  law  and  the  subject  by  even  and  natural, 
and  gracious  proportions,  and  permitted  nothing  which  his 
Father  loved  not :  and  now  every  plant,  that  God  hath  not 
planted,  must  be  rooted  up :  and  therefore  this  law  must 
needs  be  absolute,  and  alone,  and  unalterable,  and  perfect, 
and  for  ever.;  and  this  appears  infinitely  upon  this  account, 
.that  although  our  nature  is  such,  that  it  will  always  be 
growing  in  this  world  towards  perfection,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  is  imperfect,  and  our  obedience  will  be  imperfect;  yet 
fiven  this  Christ  does  not  allow,  or  positively  permit;  but 
commands  us  to  be  perfect,  that  is,  to  go  on  towards  it,  to 
allow  nothing  to  ourselves  either  of  crime  or  of  suspicion, 
to  be  perfect  in  our  desires,  to  be  restless  in  our  endeavours, 
to  be  assiduous  in  our  prayers,  never  to  think  we  have  com- 
prehended, never  to  say  it  is  enough:  and  if  our  blessed 
Master  does  not  allow  of  any  imperfection  of  degrees,  but 
thrusts  the  most  imperfect  forwards  to  perfection,  it  must  be 
certain,  that,  in  his  provisions  and  his  laws,  there  can  be  no 
imperfection,  but  he  hath  taken  care  for  all  things  on  which 
eternity  depends,  and  in  which  God  is  to  be  glorified  and 
obeyed.  And,  therefore,  in  no  case,  can  it  be  allowed  to  any 
man  or  to  any  company  of  men,  to  do  any  thing  which  is  not 
there  permitted. 

4.  Quest.   Upon  the   account  of  this  rule  it  is  to  be 
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inquired^  whether  it  can  be  lawful  for  a  prince  or  republic  to 
permit  any  thing  for  the  public  necessities  of  the  people, 
which  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ. 

5.  To  this  I  answer  with  a  distinction : — that  if  the  ques- 
tion be,  whether  in  any  cases^  there  may  be  actual  impunit^y 
—  there  is  no  peradventure  but  there  may ;  for  sometimes 
it  is  necessary,  as  when  a  multitude  sins :  for  then  the  remedy 
is  much  worse  than  the  disease^  and  to  cut  off  all  would  effects 
*'  ut  nemo  sit,  quem  peccasse  poeniteat;"   there  would  be 
justice  without  discipline,  and  government  without  subjects, 
and  a  cure  without  remedy.    And  therefore  it  is,  that  princes, 
in  the  mutinies  of  armies,  or  in  the  rebellion  of  their  people, 
use   to  cut   off  the  heads  of  offenders,  or   decimate    the 
legions,  as  Caesar  and  Germanicus  did :  but  if  it  be  part  of 
the  people,  though  a  considerable  part,  and  the  action  highly 
criminal,  we  find  great  examples,  that  executions  have  been 
done  by  subjects,   by  the  innocent  part,  and  then  all  the 
offenders   suffered.      Thus  it  happened  in  the   mutiny    of 
Csecina's  legions,  and  their  defection  to  the  Ubii,  the  innocent 
part  cut  off  all  the  rebels :  and  thus  it  was  commanded  by 
Moses,  who  punished  all  them  who  worshipped  the  golden 
calf,  by  the  sword  of  the  Levites ;  he  set  every  man's  band 
against  his  brother,  and  none  of  the  criminals  did  escape. 
But  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  punish  all ;  and,  very  often, 
the  evil  would  be  more  than  the  good.     For,  in  all  penal 
laws  and  inflictions,  although  there  be  much  of  vindictive 
justice,  yet  this  justice  is  but  a  handmaid  to  government  and 
correction.     When  revenge  is  not  also  disciphne,  then  it  is 
no  government,  unless  tyranny  be  the  name  of  iR    So  that, 
in  such  cases,  it  may  be  lawful  to  spare  some  who  need  it 
indeed,  but  deserve  it  not. 

6.  But  if,  by  impunity,  be  meant  a  legal  impunity^  it 
must  either  mean,  that  a  law  shall  warrant  the  action,  or 
that  it  shall,  before-hand,  promise  indemnity :  if  it  warrant 
the  action,  which  the  evangelical  law  hath  forbidden,  it  is 
like  the  laws  of  Omri,  it  is  '  statutum  non  bonum,'  and  erects 
a  government  against  the  law  of  Christ:  if  it  condemns  the 
action,  but  promises  indemnity,  it  disparages  itself,  and 
confesses  its  own  weakness :  but  as  the  first  can  never  be 
lawful,  so  neither  can  the  second  ever  be  made  so,  but  with 
these  cautions. 
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Cautions  to  be  observed  in  civil  peimissions  of  an  un- 
lawful act  or  state* 

7.  (1).  That  the  thing  so  permitted,  be,  in  the  present 
constitution  of  affairs,  necessary ;  and  yet  will  not  be  without 
the  evil  appendage.  Thus  it  is  necessary,  that  in  all  commu- 
nities of  men,  there  be  borrowing  and  lending ;  but  if  it 
cannot  be  without  usury,  the  commonwealth  might  promise 
not  to  punish  it ;  though,  of  itself,  it  were  uncharitable,  and 
consequently  unlawful.  For  it  is  either  lawful,  or  else  it  is 
unlawful,  for  being  against  justice  or  against  charity.  If  it 
be  against  justice,  the  commonwealth,  by  permitting  it, 
makes  it  just;  for  as  it  is  in  the  economy  of  the  world,  the 
decree  of  God  doth  establish  the  vicissitudes  of  night  and 
day  for  ever :  but  the  sun,  by  looking  on  a  point,  not  only 
signifies,  but  also  makes  the  little  portions  of  time,  and 
divides  them  into  hours ;  but  men,  coming  with  their  little 
arts  and  instruments,  make  them  to  be  understood,  and  so 
become  the  sun's  interpreters;  so  it  is  in  the  matter  of  jus- 
tice, whose  great  return  and  firm  establishments  are  made  by 
God,  and  some  rules  given  for  the  great  measures  of  it ;  and 
we,  from  his  laws,  know  just  and  unjust,  as  we  understand 
day  and  night :  but  the  laws  of  princes,  and  the  contracts  of 
men,  like  the  sun,  make  the  little  measures,  and  divide  the 
great  proportions  into  minutes  of  justice  and  fair  intercourse; 
and  the  divines  and  fawyers  go  yet  lower,  and  they  become 
expounders  of  those  measures,  and  set  up  dials  and  instru- 
ments of  notice,  by  which  we  understand  the  proportion  and 
obligation  of  the  law,  and  the  lines  of  justice :  just  and  unjust 
we  love  or  nate  respectively  by  our  warrant  from  God ;  and 
from  him  also  we  are  taught  to  make  the  general  lines  of  it; 
as.  Do  what  you  would  be  done  to,  —  restore  the  pledge,  — 
hurt  no  man, — rob  not  your  neighbour  of  his  rights,  —  make 
no  fraudulent  contracts,  —  no  unjust  bargains:  —  but  then 
what  are  his  rights,  and  what  are  not ;  what  is  fraudulent, 
and  what  is  fair ;  in  what  he  hath  power,  in  what  he  hath 
none,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  men.  So  that  if  a 
commonwealth  permits  an  usurious  exchange  or  contract^ 
it  is  not  unjust,  because  the  laws  are  the  particular  measures 
of  justice  and  contracts,  and  therefore  may  well  promise 
impunity,  where  she  makes  innocence,  as  to  the  matter  of 
justice.     But  if  usury  be  unlawful,  because  it  is  uncha- 
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ritable,  then  when  it  becomes  necessary,  it  is  also  t^haritable 
comparatively ;  and  as  to  charity,  no  man,  by  the  laws  of 
God,  is  to.  be  compelled  (because  it  is  not  charity,  if.it  be 
compelled;  for  God  accepts  not  an  unwilling  giver,  and  it 
is  not  charity  but  an  act  of  obedience  and  political  duty, 
when,  by  laws,  men  are  constrained  to  make  levies  for  the 
poor);  so  much  less  can  they  be  cpmpelled  to  measures  and 
degrees  of  charity ;  and,  if  to  lend  upon  usury  be  better  than 
not  to  lend  at  all,  it  is,  in  some  sense,  a  charity  to  do  so: 
and  if  it  be  when  it  will  not  be  otherwise,  there  is  no  question 
but  the  prince,  that  allows  indemnity,  is  not  to  be.  damnified 
himself.  I  instanced  in  this:  but  in  all  things  else,. where 
there  is  the  same  reason,  there  is  the  same  conclusion. 

8  (2).  Impunity  may  be  promised  to  any  thing  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  Christ,  if  it  be  in  such  cases,  in  which  the  subject 
matter  is  disputable  and  uncertain,  whether  it  be  so  or  no.; 
then  it  may.  Thus  it  happens  in  questions  of  religion,  iu 
which  it  is  certain  there  are  many  resolutions  against  the 
truth  of  God ;  but  yet  they  may  be  permitted ;  because^  when 
they  are  probably  disputed,  no  man  is  fit  to  punish  the  error^ 
but  he  who  is  certain  and  can  make  it  appear  so  to  others, 
that  himself  is  not  deceived. 

9  (3).  Whatsoever  is  against  the  law  of  Christ,  in  any  jnr 
stance,  may  not  be  directly  permitted  for  the  obtaining, a 
greater  good,  but  may  for  the  avoiding  of  a  greater,  evil^ 
which  is  otherwise  indeclinable.  If  a  prince  be  perfectly 
persuaded,  that  the  suffering  of  the  doctrine  of  tranaujoistan- 
tiation  is  against  the  laws  and  words  of  Christ,  it  may  not  be 
suffered,  though  the  parties  interested  promise  to  pay  all  the 
gabels  of  the  nation,  and  raise  an  army  to  defend  it :  but  if 
a  rebellion  cannot  otherwise  be  appeased,  it  is  lawfnl;  not 
only  upon  many  other  accounts,  which  are  appendant  to  the 
subject  matter,  but  because  when  two  evils  are  before,  m^ 
neither  of  which  is  of  my  procuring,  I  am  innocent  if  I  suiSer 
either,  and  I  am  prudent  if  I  choose  the  least,  and  I  bjb 
guilty  of  no  crime^  because  I  am  but  a  suffering  person:  but 
if  I  do  it  to  obtain  a  greater  good,  I  choose  the  evil  directly, 
because  I  am  not  forced  to  pursue  the  greater  good ;  I  can 
be  without  it;  and  although  I  may  choose  the  least  evil>  be^ 
cause  I  cannot  avoid  that  or  a  greater;  yet  when  the  que^ 
tion  is^  whether  I  shall  permit  an  evil  or  lose  an  advantage, 
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I  may  escape  all  evil,  at  no  greater  price  than  by  losing  that 
advantage :  so  that  here  is  no  excnse,  because  there  is  no 
necessity ;  and  in  matters  of  duty  no  good  can  make  recom- 
pense for  doing  any  evil :  but  the  suflPering  of  a  lesser  evil  is 
highly  paid  for  by  the  avoiding  of  a  greater. 

10  (4).  When  any  such  evil  against  the  laws  of  Christ  is 
permitted,  the  evil  itself  must  be  so  reproved,  that  the  forced 
impunity  may  not  give  so  much  encouragement  to  the  crime 
as  the  censure  must  abate.  The  reason  is,  because  no  evil 
must  be  done  at  any  price ;  and  we  must  rather  lose  our  life 
than  cause  our  brother  to  offend ;  and  if  each  man  is  bound 
to  this,  then  every  man  is  bound  to  it.  But  because  im- 
punity is  the  greatest  encouragement  to  sin,  and  next  to  the 
pleasure  or  interest  of  it,  is  the  greatest  temptation ;  care 
must  be  taken  that  what  serves  the  interest  of  the  republic, 
may  not  deceive  the  interest  of  souls ;  and  this  being  the 
greatest,  ought  infinitely  to  be  preferred ;  and  therefore  unless 
i^omething  be  directly  done,  that  may  be  sufficient  security 
against  the  probable  danger,  no  interest  of  the  commonwealth 
is  to  be  served  against  it ;  because  none  is  sufficient  to  be 
put  in  balance  against  one  soul. 

11  (5).  This  impunity  (especially  if  it  be  in  the  matter  of 
sobriety)  must  not  be  perpetual,  but  for  a  time  only,  and 
ximst  be  rescinded  at  the  first  opportunity.  Thus  St.  Austin, 
when  he  complained  of  the  infinite  number  of  ceremonies 
which  loaded  the  church,  and  made  her  condition  more  in- 
tolerable than  that  of  the  Jews  under  the  Levitical  yoke, 
adds  this  withal,  that  this  was  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  than 
till  there  was  a  possibility  to  reform.  And  when  St.  Gregory 
had  sent  Austin  the  monk  to  convert  the  Saxons,  he  gave 
him  advice  not  to  press  them  at  first  too  passionately  to  quit 
th^ir  undecent  marriages,  which  by  their  long  customs  and 
the  interest  of  their  families  they  would  be  too  apt  to  hold 
too  pertinaciously,  and  with  inconvenience,  but  afterwards 
it  would  be  done. 

12  (6).  Till  the  impunity,  can  be  taken  away,  it  were  an 
act  of  prudence  and  piety,  and,  in  many  cases  of  duty,  to 
discountenance  the  sin  by  collateral  and  indirect  punish* 
ments  :  thus  the  old  Romans  confined  their  lupanaria  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  city :  it  was  a  summoenium,  and  their  im- 
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pure  women  had  a  name  of  disgrace,  and  a  yellow  veil  was 
their  cognizance :  and  so  the  Jews  are  used  in  some  places : 
but  thus  we  find  that  St.  Paul  and  the  apostles  tolerated 
those  Christians,  which,  from  among  their  own  nation,  gave 
up  their  names  to  Christ;  who  yet  were  polygamists^  or, 
which  was  equivalent, — had  married  a  second  wife,  their  first 
being  living  and  divorced  :  but  although  this  could  not  well 
be  avoided,  lest  they  should  be  vexed  into  apostasy,  and  their 
Judaical  hardness  of  heart  was  not  yet  intenerated  suffi- 
ciently by  the  softer  and  sweeter  sermons  of  the  Gospel; 
but  yet  to  represent  their  dislike  of  such  marriages,  which 
they  were  forced  to  tolerate,  they  forbade  such  persons  to 
be  taken  into  their  clergy,  so  punishing  such  persons  by  a 
privation  of  honour,  whom  they  could  not  punish  by  a  direct 
infliction  of  censures,  or  separation  from  their  wives. 

13  (7).  In  all  such  tolerations  of  evil,  the  secular  interest 
must  be  apparently  separate  and  declared  to  stand  far  off 
from  any  thing  of  the  religion;  and  the  consciences  per-r 
mitted  to  stand  or  fall  under  them,  who  are  to  take  care  of 
them  and  answer  for  them ;  the  permission  by  the  civil  power 
is  not  to  rescue  them  from  the  ecclesiastical  rod :  for  it 
being  a  matter  of  civil  interest  is  not  to  derive  any  coun- 
tenance from  religion,  so  much  as  accidentally ;  for  no  powers 
of  man  can  forbid  the  servants  of  Christ  to  preach  his  law, 
to  declare  his  will,  and  to  get  subjects  to  his  kingdom,  and 
to  turn  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  way :  if  they  do,  thiey 
must  not  be  obeyed,  but  God  must;  and  if  they  die  for  it, 
they  are  well  enough. 

14.  But  now  against  the  doctrine  of  the  rule  many  things 
may  be  objected ;  for  there  seem  to  be  many  things  and 
great  cases,  for  which  the  laws  of  the  holy  Jesus  have  made 
no  provision.  I  instance  in  a  very  great  one,  that  is,  the 
whole  state  of  war,  and  all  the  great  cases  and  incidents  of 
it.  For  since  it  is  disputable  whether  Christianity  allows 
of  war,  and  it  is  not  disputable  but  very  certain  that  it 
speaks  nothing  of  it  expressly,  neither  gives  any  cautions 
concerning  it  in  particular,  it  will  seem  to  be  a  *  casus  omis- 
sus' in  the  law.  To  this  there  may  be  many  considerations 
offered. 
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Of  the  Measures  of  War  by  Christh  haws. 

Id  (1).  If  it  be  said  that  all  war  is  unlawful^  against  the 
analogy  and  against  many  express  lines  of  our  religion ;  it  is 
indeed  a  short  way  of  answering  this  difficulty,  but  will  in- 
volve the  whole  Christian  world  in  many  more ;  but  of  this 
in  the  following  numbers  I  shall  give  accounts. 

16  (2).  Ifitbesaid>  that  Christianity  leaves  that  matter 
of  war  wholly  to  be  conducted  by  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations :  we  shall  find,  that  this  will  entangle  the  whole  in- 
quiry, but  we  shall  never  come  to  any  certainty.  For  if  the 
Christian  law  be,  as  I  have  proved,  a  perfect  digest  of  the 
natural  law ;  to  say  the  affairs  of  war  are  to  be  conducted 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  is  not  to  put  them  from  being  deter- 
mined by  the  Christian  law,  because  they  are  the  same ;  and 
if,  in  the  law  of  Christ,  there  be  no  rules  of  war,  neither  cap 
there  be  any  in  n&ture.  But  besides  this,  if  the  laws  of 
nature  which  concern  war,  be  not  set  down  in  the  Gospel 
and  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  but  that  we  be  sent  to 
look  for  them  in  the  tables  of  our  own  hearts,  in  which  some 
things  are  disordered  by  passion,  and  many  more  are  written 
there  by  interest,  and  some  by  custom,  and  others  by  edu- 
cation, and  amongst  men  these  are  the  authors  of  contrary 
inscriptions ;  we  shall  find  the  law  of  nature  a  strange  thing 
by  that  time  we  have  drawn  it  from  thence  only,  and  looked 
over  it  to  find  some  rules  of  war,  whose  whole  being  is  very 
much  against  the  excellent  and  perfective  laws  of  nature. 

17  (3).  If  it  be  said,  that  war  is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
measures  of  peace ;  we  speak  what  is  impossible  to  be  true : 
for  *'  inter  arma  silent  leges,"  not  only  because  the  sword  ib 
licentious  and  impudent ;  but  because  the  cases  of  peace  and 
^ar  are  wholly  different. 

18  (4).  If  it  be  said,  that  right  reason  must  be  the  mea* 
sures ;  I  answer,  that  if  right  reason  could  be  beard,  possibly 
there  would  be  no  war  at  all :  and  since  one  part  begins  the 
war  against  reason,  it  is  not  likely  that  he,  for  any  reason 
that  can  be  urged,  shall  lose  his  advantage.  But  besides 
this,  who  shall  be  judge?  whose  reason  shall  rule?  whose 
arguments  shall  prevail  ?  and  will  he  who  is  '  minor  in  causa' 
be  'minor  in  praeUo,'  he  who  hath  the  worst  at  the  dispute^ 
yield  also  in  the  fight?  and  are  not  the  '  pugnacissimi,'  the 
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fighting  men,  such  as  will  hear  and  understand   the  lea^ 
reason? 

19  (6).  Some  will  have  the  law  of  nations  to  be  the 
measure  of  war ;  and  possibly  it  might,  if  there  were  a  digest 
of  them^  and  a  compulsory  to  inforce  them ;  but  there  being 
neither,  they  are  uncertain  what  they  are,  and  are  admitted 
with  variety  and  by  accident,  and  they  shall  oblige  strangers 
when  the  men  are  conquered;  and  subjects,  by  the  will  of 
the  prince,  that  is,  the  measures  of  war  shall  be  the  edicts 
of  any  single  general  and  nothing  else. 

20.  In  the  midst  of  these  oppositions  it  will  be  hard  to 
find  something  certain :  but  that  which  can  most  be  relied 
upon,  is  this.  That  Christian  religion  hath  made  no  parti- 
cular provisions  for  the  conduct  of  war  under  a  proper  title^ 
because  it  hath  so  commanded  all  the  actions  of  men,  hath 
so  ordered  the  religion,  so  taken  care  that  men  shall  be  just, 
and  do  no  wrong,  hath  given  laws  so  perfect,  rules  so  excel- 
lent, threatenings  so  severe,  promises  so  glorious,  that  there 
can  be  nothing  wanting  towards  the  peace  and  feKcity  of 
mankind,  but  the  wills  of  men.  If  men  be  subjects  of 
Christ's  law,  they  can  never  go  to  war  witli  each  other ;  but 
when  they  are  out  of  the  state  of  laws  and  peace,  they  fall 
into  the  state  of  war ;  which  being  contrary  to  peace,  is  also 
without  all  laws.  So  that  the  injurious  person  is  not  to 
inquire  how  to  conduct  his  war,  for  he  is  gone  beyond  all 
law  into  a  state  of  things,  where  laws  are  of  no  value :  but 
for  the  injured  person,  he  is  just  so  to  comport  himself  as  he 
can ;  having  one  measure  of  action,  and  another  of  defence. 

21.  *  For  his  defence :' — it  is  not  to  be  measured  by  laws, 
but  by  privileges :  that  is,  things  being  gone  beyond  the  laws 
of  nature/he  is  left  to  his  natural  powers  and  defences ;  and 
is  to  do  this  without  any  other  limit,  but  that  he  defend 
himself  and  his  relatives^  and  drive  away  the  injury.  That 
is,  there  being  no  law  of  God  to  forbid  him  to  defend  hisoh- 
self,  he  is  at  his  liberty,  which  naturally  every  man  hath : 
**  Hoc  et  ratio  doctis,  et  necessitas  barbaris,  et  mos  gentibus, 
et  fens  natura  ipsa  prsescripsit,  ut  omnem  semper  vim,  qua- 
cunque  ope  possent,  k  corpore,  ^  capite,  a  vita  sua  proput- ^ 
sarent'':"  *'  The  learned  are  taught  by  reason,  the  barbarous. 

»»  Cic.  pro  »l4l.  c.  11.  §  3.  Wetseel,  p.  240. 
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nations  by  necessity^  the  civil  by  custom^  the  very  beasta 
also  by  nature,  to  defend  their  head,  their  body,  their  life 
'from  all  injury  by  all  means."  .  For  God  hath  no  where  for- 
bidden, that  a  man  shall  be  defended : 

Armaqne  in  armatos  samere  Jara  sionnt®; 

• 

we  may  put  oh  armour  to  defend  us  against  an  armed  malice : 
'  he  hath  indeefd  forbidden  private  revenges,  because  those 
are  intrusted  'to  the  laws  and  public  persons;  but  when  a 
single  person  is  injured,  he  can  defend  himself  or  crave  the 
patronage  of  princes  and  the  laws ;  but  when  public  interests 
are  violated,  when  kingdoms  and  communities  of  men  and 
princes  are  injured,  there  is  no  law  to  defend  them;  and 
^therefore  it  must  be. force :  for  fo^ce  is  the  defensative  of  all 
jaws;  and  when  all  kws  are  injured,  there  can  be  no  way  to 
reduce  men  to  reason,  but  by  making  them  feel  the  evils  of 
unreasonableness.  If  this  were  not  so,  then  all  common- 
wealths were  in  a  worse  state  of  affairs  than  single  persons : 
for  princes  are  to  defend  each  single  person;  and  the  laws 
are  to  secure  them ;  but  if  the  laws  themselves  be  not  de- 
fended, ho  single  person  can  be;  and  if  they  could,  much 
rather  should  all.  Whatsoever  is  absolutely  necessary,  is 
certainly  lawful ;  and^since  Christ  hath  no  where  forbidden 
kings  to  defend  themselves  wd  their  people  against  violence, 
in  this  case,  there'  is  no  law  at  all  to  be  considered ;  since 
there  is  a  right  of  nature,  which  no  law  of  God  hath  re- 
strained ;  and  by  that  right  all  men  are  equal;  and,  therefore, 
if  they  be  not  safe  from  injury^  it  is  their  own  fault,  or  their 
own  unhappiness ;  they  may,  if  they  will,  and  if  they  can : 
and  they  have  no  measures  in  this,  but  that  they  take  care 
they  be  defended,  and  quit  from  the  danger  and  no  more. 
, The  '  jus  naturee,'  the  rights  and  Uberties,  the  equalities 
and  privileges  of  nature,  are  the  warrant  of  the  defence,  or 
rather  there  needs  no  warrant,  where  there  is  no  law  at  all : 
but  this  right  of  nature  is  the  measure  of  the  defence,  we 
may  be  defended  as  much  as  we  need. 

22.  But  then  if  it  be  inquired,  what  is  the  measure  of 
actions  which  must  be  done  in  the  conduct  of  the  defence 
by  the  injured  prince  or  republic,  and  how  shall  they  be 
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measured^  if  Christ  in  his  laws  hadi  inade  no  provisions  and 
described  no  rules  ?  I  answer, '  that  the  measDres  of  action 
in  public  are  no  other  than  the  measures  of  the  private  f 
the  same  rule  of  justice  is  to  be  betvireeh  princes  and  betWeeb 
private  persons :  they  also  must  do  as  they  would  be  done 
to ;  they  must  keep  covenants,  perform  their  words,  hurt  no 
innocent  person  whom  they  can  preserve^  and  yet  preserve 
themselves ;  they  must  keep  themselves  vrithin  the  limits  of 
a  just  defence :  and  as  in  private  contentions  and  repetitions 
of  our  right  we  must  look  after  justice^  but  do  nothmg 
against  charity,  we  must  defend  our  rights^  but  do  the  adver- 
sary no  wrong,  and^  by  no  vexatious  measures,  secure  dtnr 
own  interest,  and  destroy  his  just  right,  in  an  unnecessary 
conduct  of  our  own,  so  it  is  with  princes :  he  that  is  injureid^ 
may  drive  away  the  injury,  Jie  may  fight  against  inyaders, 
he  may  divert  the  war,  if  it  be  necessary;  but  he  may^not 
destroy  the  innocent  with  the  guilty^  the  peaceable  country- 
men with  the  fighting  soldiers.  And  nothing  can  ie^ScsBts 
that  but  an  absolute  necessity,  that  is,  it  must  not  be  donie 
at  all,  when  it  can  be  understood,  and  when  it  cah  lie 
avoided;  and  there  is  no  direct  action  of  war,  but  it  is  to  be 
ruled  by  necessity,  and  justice,  and  charity;  tod  in  diese 
there  is  no  variety  of  the  rule,  and  no  change  except  what  is 
made  by  the  subject-matter,  which  must  be  tn'ade  to  combine 
with  the  measures  of  justice  and  charity,  by  the  instranknts 
of  reason,  and  customs,  and  public  fame,  and  all  the  me^ 
sures  of  wise  and  good  men. 

23.  Wars  are  so  to  be  managed,  as  private  contentions  are, 
and  there  are  the  same  nsles  for  tx>th^  that  is,  when  they  are 
equals;  but  if  it  be  a  war  betwixt  subject  and  superior,  it  k 
on  the  prince's  part  to  be  conducted  as  oth«ir  acts  of  pubfic 
justice.  When  a  single  executioner  ban  ponish  offendere, 
that  is  enough ;  if  one  cannot,  more  must ;  for  it  &  eveiy 
man's  interest,  that  the  injurious  should  be  punished  ;^nd 
be  that  can  raise  the  country-troops  by  law,  to  assiiit  the 
executions  of  justice,  may  raise  all  the  troops  of  his  ^kingdom 
to  do  the  same  duty,  when  thi^re  is  k  greater  necessity :  but 
for  the  subjects  who  take  up  -anris  against  their  supetior, 
there  is  no  answer  to  be  given  by  what  measures  they  must 
conduct  their  arms,  there  is  no  measure  at  all  for  them  but 
one,  to  lay  them  down,  and  never  to  take  .them  up  agahv 
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For  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  a  wise  ^  and  a  holy  lawgiver 
should  give  rules  fDr  the  banditti  to  manage  their  violences, 
or  the  Circassians  how  to  conduct  their  plunder 'fiind  their 
robberies.  Chrisit  never  gave  any  laws  concerning  rebels, 
but  obedience  and  repentance:  and  for  just  wata/that  is, 
the  defensive  wars  of  princes  (for  there  is  no  other  ju^t,  but 
what  is  defensive  directly,  or  by  a  just  equivalency),  CHrist 
hath  given  no  other  laws,  but  the  satne  by  which  singli 
persons,  in  their  contentions  ot  differences,  are  to  be  con- 
ducted. And  thus  also  St.  John  the  Baptist  gave  the  ^one 
measures  to  the  soldiers,  which  contain  every  man's  duty, 
''  Do  violence  to  no  man,  and  be  content  with  your  wages.** 
For  war  is  but  the  cotitention  of  many ;  and  as  it  is  in  social 
contracts,  which  ai*e  to  be  gorerned  by  the  same  justice  as 
private  merchandise,  so  it  is  in  Social  contentions:  for  in 
this  case,  two  and  two  thousand  make  no  difference  in  ihe 
rule,  but  much  in  the  circumstances  of  the  matter. 

24.  Quest.  But  upon  this  instance  it  is  seasonable  to 
inquire,  whether  the  precedents  of  the  Old  Testament  be  so 
imi table  by  them  that  go  to  war,  that  they  can  pass  into  a 
law,  or,  if  not,  yet  whether  they  are  safe  or  no  ? 

25.  The  question,  though  instanced  in  the  matter  of  war, 
yet  is  of  use  in  all  affairs  whatsoever,  because  there  are  divers 
portions  ofroankmd,  1.  who  think  every  thing  is  imitaUe, 
which  they  find  done  in  the  Scriptures;  and,  2.  nothing  safe 
or  warrantable,  that  is  not:  these  being  their  measures  of 
right  and  wrong,  have  great  influence  into  the  questions  of 
conscience,  and  therefore  are  to  be  established  upon  certain 
rules. 

Of  the  Negative  Meamres  of  Examples  in  the  Old  Testament. 

26  (1).  Therefore  it  is  evident,  that  not  every  tibing, 
done  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  warrant  for  ua*  I  instance, 
in  all  the  injustices  and  violences,  rapines,  and  open  preva^ 
rications  of  natural  rights,  concerning  which  there  needs  no 
further  disquisition;  but  we  are  to  keep  Ourselves  to  the 
rule,  that  is,  to  Ood's  measures,  not  to  man's^  "  non  qua  itur, 
sed  qna  eundum  ;**  and  *^  we  must  not  follow  a  multitude  to 
do  evil.**  ^' Argumentunji  pessimi,  turba  est.  Queemmus, 
quid  optimum  factu  sit,  non  quid  usitatissimum :  et  quid 
itcte  in  possessione  felicitatis  cetemeB  constituat,  non  quid 
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vulgo,  veritatis  pessimo  interpret!,  probatum  sit**:*'  ''The 
crowd  is  the  worst  argument  in  the  world :  let  us  inquire  not 
what  is  most  usual,  but  what  is  most  excellent ;"  let  us  look 
after  those  things,  which  may  place  us  in  the  bosom  of 
beatitude,  not  those  which  can  tune  with  the  common  voices, 
which  are  the  worst  interpreters  of  truth  in  the  whole  world  : 
and,  therefore,  that  some  persons  were  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  no  hallowing  of  the  fact,  but  serves  other  ends 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.     But  in  this  there  is  no  question. 

27  (2).  The  actions  of  good  men  in  Scriptures  are  not  a 
competent  warrant  for  our  imitation,  not  only  when  they  are 
reproved,  but  even  when  they  are  set  down  without  ceosure. 
The  reasons  are  plain :  1.  Because  all  the  stories  of  the  Bible 
are  not  intended  to  be  sermons ;  and  *^  the  word  of  God  is 
useful  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  exhortation,  and  for 
information ;''  not  every  comma,  and  period,  for  every  one 
of  these  purposes, — for  they  are  contrary ;  but  in  the  whole 
there  is  enough  to  make  '  the  ipan  of  God  perfect  and  readily 
instructed  to  every  good  work,'  to  every  holy  purpose. 
Therefore  as  we  must  not,  imitate  the  adultery  and  murder  of 
David,  which,  are  expressly  condemned,  so  neither  may  we 
dissemble  madness,  as  he  did  at  Gath,  nor  persuade  another 
to  tell  a  lie  for  us,  as  he  did  to  Jonathan,  that  he  should  say 
he  was  gone  to  Bethlehem,  when  be  went  but  into  the  fields, 
and  to  pretend  sacrifice,  when  it  was  a  very  flight.  2.  Be- 
cause every  man  is  a  liar,  and  therefore  unless  himself  walks 
regularly,  he  can  be  no  rule  to  us.  3.  Every  servant  of  God 
was  bound  up  by  severe  measures,  and  by  his  inile  he  was  to 
take  account  of  his  own  actions,  and  therefore  so  are  we7)f 
his.  4.  There  were  in  the  Old  Testament  greater  latitudes 
of  permission  than  there  are  to  us :  polygamy  was  permitted 
^  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,''  but  it  is  severely  for- 
bidden to  us ;  and  though,  without  a  censure,  we  find  Jacob 
to  be  husband  to  two  sisters  at  once,  yet  this  cannot  warrant 
us,  who  are  conducted  by  a  more  excellent  Spirit,  taught  by 
a  more  perfect  institution,  governed  by  a  severer  law,  under 
the  last  and  supreme  lawgiver  of  mankind  :  fxel^ova  imhiuvya-Bcu 
i$i  riiv  a^erriv,  on  woMij  rou  TrysifjLarog  x^p^i  kuhixM^ou  vSv,  xai 
lAfyikn  TJJf  Toii  ,X^i<rTot/  ijra^ovaioi  h  ^apsa,  said  St.  Chryspstom*; 

*  Seneca  de  Vita  Bcata,  c.  2.    Ruhkopf,  vol.  i.  pag,  541.       «  De  Tirgia. 
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*^  we  Christians  ought  to  show  a  greater  virtue,  aiid  more 
emitient  sanctity,  because  we  have  receivi^d  abundance  of. the 
Spirit  of  iGrbd,  and  Christ's  coming  is  a  taighty  gift ;"  and 
if  we  should  derive  our  warranties  from  thie  examples  of  the 
Old  T^istament,  it  wiere  all  one  as  if,  from  the  licenses  of  war, 
we  should  take  pattern  for  our  comportment  in  the  days  of 
peace  and  laws,  or  from  children  learn  what  were  the  mea- 
suresofaman.     5.  Because  sometimes  the  actions  of  good 
men  were  in  them  innocent,  because  done  befbte  a  law  was 
given  to  them ;  but  the  symbolical  actions,  by  a  supervening 
law,  afterwards  became  criminal.     Thus,  although  the  drunk- 
enness of  Noah  is  remarked  without  a  black  character,  and 
plainly  told  without  a  censure,  it  cannot  legitimate  drunkeiir 
ness  in  us,  because  he  was  not  by  any  positive  law-  bound 
from  a  free  use  of  wine,  directly  by  proper  provision,  but  we 
are.     6.  Because  the  actions  of  holy  men  in  Scripture  are 
complicated,  and  when  they  are  propounded  as  examples, 
and  the  whole  action  described,  there  is  something  good, 
and  something  bad,  or  something  naturally  good,  and  some- 
thing peculiar  and  personally  good,  which  cannot  pass  into 
example.     Thus,    when   St.   Paul    speaks    of  Gideon    and 
Jephthah,  Samson  and   David,  Deborah  and  Bafuch,  who 
*  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms ;'  here  their  subduing  king- 
doms by  invasion  and  hostility,  is  not  propounded  as  imit- 
able ;  but  their  faith  only,  and  therefore  let  us  follow  their 
faith,  but  not  their  fighting;  and  carry  the  faith  to  heathen 
countries,  but  not  arms.     So,  when  the  fact  of  Razis  is  pro- 
pounded as  glorious  and  great,  when  he  killed  himsielf  to 
avoid  Nicanor^,  the  whole  action  is  not  imi table,  but  only  so 
much  of  it  as  was  pious  and  prudent;  and  the  other  is  to 
be  praised  as  being  the  choice  of  a  lesser  evil,  or  is  to  be  left 
to  its  excuse,  as  being  necessary  and  unavoidable^ 

28  (3).  The  actions  of  men  in  the  Old  Testament,  thoiijgh 
attested  and  brought  to  effect  by  the  providence  of  God,  is 
no  warrant  for  our  practice,  nor  can  they  make  an  authentic 
precedent.  I  instance  in  the  fact  of  Jeroboam,  who  rebelled 
against  the  house  of  Solomon ;  although  God  was  the  author 
of  that  change,  and  by  his  providence  disposed  of  the  event, 
yet  Jeroboam  had  rules  to  have  gone  by,  which,  if  he  had 

'  f  Mac,  XT. 
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observed^  God  wo^ld,  by  other  meaoBj  bavfi  brought.  )im 
purposes  to  pass;  and  Jeroboam  sboiujkl  not  hfife  b^com^  a 
prodigy,  and  a  proverb  of  impiety.  JPf>t  a  miMi  is.  circuifi^ 
fcribed  in  all  his  ways  by  the  providepoe  of  Q9<ii  jiuMft  as  I^^ 
iiH  in  a  ship :  for  althpugh  the  man  may  walk  fref^ly.updti  tic^ 
4^okSf  or.pasQ  up  and  down  in  the  Uttle  coqtiiienty  yet  b^ 
must  be  carried^  whither  the  ship  bears  bim.  A  m^n  hath 
nothing  free  but  his  wilh  and  that  indeed  is  guidf^d  by  laws 
^  and  reasons ;  but  although  by  this  he  walks  frQ^ly*.  y^t  tbe^ 
divine  prQvidende  is  the  ship,  and  God  is  the  pilot,  and  the 
contingencies  of  the  world  are  sometipies  likQ  tbe  fieoFC^ 
winds,  which  carry  the  whole  event  of  things  whether  Qpd 
pleases.  So  that  diis  event  is  no  part  of  the  measure  of  th^ 
Mrill ;  that  hath  a  motion  of  its  own,  which  dc^penda  not 
upon  events  and  fare  contingencies,  or  the  order  of  secret 
providenqe ;  and  therefore  this  whiqh  could  not  QOtnnp^end  bis 
jactioUj.  cannot  warrant  our  imitation. 

,  29  ^4).  Actions  done  in  the  Old  Testan^nt^  though  by  a 
command  of  God,  do.  not  warrant  usj,  or  become  j^stifi9ble 
.pi:^Cedents^  without  such  an  express  comn^and  as  they  had; 
jf  the  command  was  special  and  personal,  the.obedi^c^  was 
just  so  limited,  and  could  not  pass  beyqnd  the  persoiu  Thus 
Jeliu  took  up  arms  against  the  house  of  Abab,  by  the  cppi*- 
jnand  of  God,  who  intended  to  puniab  him  severdy.  But 
yfie  may  not  lift  up  our  hand  against  our  prince,  though  he  be 
wicked,  unless  God  give  us  such  an  express  pon^andm^t : 
fo^  nothing  is  imitable,  but  what  is  good.  But  in  this  there 
was  nothing  good  but  the  obedience ;  andj^  therefore,  nothing 
(pan  legitiniate  it  but  a  commanduient. 

30  (6).  Actions  of  good  me!P,  if  done  upon  a  yiplfint 
{Cause,  or  ^  gretat  necessity,  are  not  imitable,  unless  it  be  in 
an  equal  Qase,  and  a  like  necessity.  '  David,  when  he  was 
b.U^gryi  went  into  the  priests'  house,  imd  took  th^  biread, 
^hich  was  only  lawful  for  the  priests  to  eat,'  and  to  this 
jsxapaple  Christ  appeals ;  but  it  was  in  a  like  case,  in  a  case 
of  necessity  and  charity.  He  that  does  the  same  thing,  must 
have  the  sa>me  reason,  or  he  will  not  have  the  same  inno- 
cence. 

31  (6).  Exsunples,  in  matters  of  war,  are  ever  the  moat 
dangerous  precedents,  not  only  because  men  are  then  most 
violent  and  unreasonable,  but  because  the  niles  of  war  are 
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least  dei^oribed;  ai^d  tia^  nepessiti^s  ave  contiagenjt  mi 
many,  and  the  reason  of  th^  aotslon  depending  upon  heaps  of. 
cirGinnfttiances  (of  which,  peradyenture,  no  notice  is  recorded) 
can  less  be  understood;  and  after  all  this,  because,  most, 
commonly,  they  are  unreasonable  and  unmerciful.  That 
David  n^de  the  people  of  the  Ammonites  to  pass  under  saws 
acud  harrows  of  iron,  is  not  safely  imitable  by  Christian  soIt 
dier^ ;  becaiise  it  had  so  much  cruelty,  which  either  must  be 
crimiaqtli  or  have  an  extraordinary  legitimation,  whicb^  it  is 
certain^  Christian  princes  cannot  have,  unless  it  be  by  a  rare 
contingency,  and  a  new  revelation,^  to  which  they  cian  never 
reasonably  pretend.  But  that  they  may  drive  out  an  invad- 
ing army,  that  thdy  may  kill  them  that  resist,  that  they  may 
by  war  defend  the  public  rights,  in  which  all  the  private  are 
involved,'— they  may  safely  take  for  their  warrant  the  example 
of  Abraham  fighting  in  behalf  of  the  king  of  Sodom;  the  act 
of  Melchisedeck,  in  blessing  God  for  the  success  of  that 
battle;  the  wars  of  the  judges,  and  of  David :  because  these 
were  just  and  necessary  by  special  command,  or  necessary 
defence ;  faith  was  the  great  instrument,  and  God's  blessing 
gave  them  prosperity;  they  were  against  no  law,  and  the 
like  cases  God  hath  not  since  restrained,  and  therefore  we, 
of  ourselves,  being  left  to  the  rights  of  our  nature,  and 
unconfined  by  the  laws  of  God,  proceed  prudently,  when  we 
have  the  c6nfidence  of  such  great  examples;  against  which 
the  iaterest  of  no  law  is  publicly,  the  interest  of  no  virtue  ia 
secretly  engaged* 

32  X*^).  When  a  law  is  changed,  the  examples  which 
acted  in  propoi^tion  to  that  law,  lose  all  manner  of  influence 
and  causality,  and  cannot  produce  a  just  imitation.  Among 
the  Jews,  it  was  lawful  for  a  private  person  to  transfix  his 
brother  or  his  father,  if  either  of  them  tempted  him  to 
idolatry ;  and  in  a  cause  of  God  they  might  do  public  justice 
by  a  private  hand.  AH  the  actions  of  their  zealots,  done  in 
such  instances,  are  no  examples  to  Christians ;  because  when 
that  priesthood  was  changed,  the  law  was  changed,  and  then 
the  nature  of  the  action  passed  from  lawful  to  unlawful; 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  imitated.  He  that  is  to  write 
Greeks  must  not  transcribe  it  by  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  and 
when  tfa(&  csopy  is  altered,  the  transcript  must  also  receive 
variety  and  specifie  differenee;    Thus  tbo  diaciplei^  of  our 
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Lord  would  fain  have  done^  as  Elias  did ;  bat  Christ  told 
them  that  he  was  not  imitable  in  that,  by  telling  them  that 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  principal  or  great  instrument  of  action, 
was  wholly  changed.  It  was  not  «afe  for  them  to  do  as 
Elias  did,  because  they  were  to  do  as  Christ  commanded. 
Thus  we  find,  in  the  Old  Testament,  king  Solomon  dedicate 
ing  and  consecrating  of  a  temple ;  it  was  a  new  case,  and  he 
was  an  extraordinary  person  :  and  the  Christian  <^urcb'hath 
transcribed  that  copy  so  far  as  to  dedicate  and  consecrate 
churches  or  temples  to  the  sendee  of  God;  but  she  does  it 
by  the  ministry  of  bishops,  who  are  amongst  us  the  presidents 
of  prayer,  and  have  those  special  assistances  and  emanations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  their  order,  which  Solomon  luid  in*  his 
own  person,  and  much  more;  and,  therefore,  though  the  act 
is  exemplar,  yet  it  is  not  imitable  as  to  the  person  officiating: 
because  to  do  so  is  not  properly  the  effect  either  of  power  or 
of  office ;  but  being  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  prayer,  is  by 
the  reason  of  the  thing  itself;  and  the  constitution  of  the 
church  appropriate  to  the  presidents  of  religion. 

Of  the  Example  of  Christ. 

33  (8).  In  the  New  Testament,  we  have  so  many,  so 
clear,  so  perfect  rules,  that  we  have  no  ■  need  of  examples  to 
instruct  us,  or  to  warrant  our  practices;  but  examples  to 
encourage  and  to  lead  us  on  in  the  obedience  of  those  roles. 
We  have  but  one  great  examjple, —  Jesus  Christ; — ^who, 
living  in  perfect  obedience  to  his  Father,  did  also  give  us 
perfect  instruction,  how  we  should  do  so  too  in  our  pro- 
portion. But  then  how  far  Christ  is  imitable,  and  ought  to 
be  imitated  by  us,  is  best  declared  in  this  short  rule. 

34.  In  whatsoever  he  gave  us  a  commandment,  in  that 
only  we  are  bound  to  imitate  him :  but  in  whatsoever  he  pro- 
pounded to  us  as  excellent,  and  in  whatsoever  he  did  Jaym- 
bolically  to  it,  in  all  that  also  we  may  imitate  him. 

35.  This  rule  establishes  the  whole  case  of  conscience  in 
this  affiur.  Because  our  blessed  Saviour,  bdng  an  extra- 
ordinary person,  was  to  do  some  extraordinary  things,  in 
which  either  we  cannot,  or  we  ought  not,  to  imitate  him. 
He  fasted  forty  days;  we  cannot:  he  whipped  the  buyeris 
and  sellers  out  of  the  temple;  we  may  hot,  without  the 
authority  of  a  public  person :  —  he  overthrew  the  tables  of 
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the  merchants ;  but  the  young  man  in  Portugal «,  who,  being 
transported  with  zeal  and  ignorance,  beat  the  chalice  and  the 
sacrament  out  of  the  priest's  hand,  out  of  passion  against  hi& 
idolatrous  service  (as  he  understood  it),  had  a  sad  event  of 
his  folly  amongst  men ;  and  what  reward  of  his  zeal  he  found 
with  God,  is  very  uncertain.  But  whatsoever  he  taught  to 
mankind,  of  that  also  he  became  a  glorious  example:  but 
"  by  the  sermons  only  we  are  instructed,  by  the  eiatople 
encouraged*^:"  for  "  admonetur  omnis  aetas  fieri  posse,  quod 
aliquando  factum  est  :'*  we  see  it  possible  to  be  done  what 
Christ  commanded  us  to  do,  and  then  did,  that  '*  we  might 
follow  his  steps." — -But  his  example,  in  these  things,  makes 
up  no  part  of  our  rule,  because  it  is  perfect  without  them : 
here  our  rule  is  perfect,  and  so  is  our  example ;  but  because 
Christ  did  some  things  beyond  our  rule,  and  past  our  mea- 
sures,  and  things  of  personal  virtue  and  obligation,  therefore 
we  are  to  look  upon  Christ  as  imitable,  just  as  his  life  was 
measured  by  the  laws  he  gave  us ;  where  they  are,  even  there 
we  also  must  endeavour  to  be  so.  There  is  this  only  to  be 
added : '  that  in  the  prosecution  of  his  obedience  to  his 
heavenly  Father,  he  sometimes  did  actions  '  in  gradu  heroico,' 
of  great  excellency ;  which  although  they  are  highly  imitable, 
yet  they  pass  no  obligation  upon  us,  but  that  we  endeavour 
to  tread  in  his  steps,  and  to  climb  up  to  his  degrees,  and  W 
desire  his  perfections.  That  these  pass  upon  us  no  other 
obligation,  appeal's,  because  they  are  sometimes  impossible 
to  be  attained  to ;  and  they  are  the  highest  and  the  best,  and, 
therefore,  are  not  a  direct  matter  of  duty,  which  belongs  to 
aU,  to  ihe  highest  and  to  the  lowest.  But  that  these  do  pass 
upon  us  an  obligation  to  endeavour  to  attain  them,  and  of 
labour  towards  them  in  our  circumstances,  appears  in  the 
greatest  instance  of  all,  the  highest  obedience,  even  that 
which  was  unto  death ;  for  "  therefore  Christ  hath  suffered 
for  us,  leaving  an  example  to  us,  that  we  might  follow  his 
steps  ^ :"  that  is,  when  he  had  given  his  church  precepts,  and 
propounded  to  them  rewards  of  suffering,  he  also  was  pleased 
to  give  us  the  greatest  example  as  a  commentary  upon  his 
own  text ;  declaring  that  the  commandment  did  extend  to  the 
greatest  instance;  and  that  we  should  do  as  he  did,  **  obe^ 

V  Fos  Marjt^rol.  ^  St.  Cypmn^ .  <  1  Ptft  ii.  «l. 
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di^Ds  factus  U8q[ue  ad  mprteis^"  ''  he  was  p]l)edi^ii^,^^.uiit9'. 
de^th;"  aod  sa  i^ust  we^  when  God  requirea  it,  i^  psir^pula^» 
Apd  that  this  is  oar  duty,  i^nd  that  tj^e  obligatiom  i^eache^ 
thus  far,  is  certaii;i  upon  t¥^  interest  of  loye;  for  we  must 
loye  him^  who  is  our  Loird  and  our  God  j  wie  must  love  him 
with  all  our  heart  and  with  all  our  powers;  and  therefofQ 
endeavour  to  be  like  him.:  h  H  o-ifApavog  r^  vifju^  ri/Aii,  i  rijff 

"O  yc^  ayoTcu  rig,  km  miinrai,  oaot  ptura  <n6v  re'  off  yaf  fao'iv  qI 
Hu^ayofetoiy  TifjJiani  rh  dsoy  a^ta-ra,  lay  ru  $e^  tiiv  hasniciv  ii^i^f-^*- 
Th^  greatest  honour  we  can  do  to  God  and  God's  law^  is  td^ 
widerstand  God,  and  to  become  like  to  him.  For  et^ry  Oi^ 
imitates  that  which  he  loves.  *^  Religiosissimus  oultus^  e^tr 
imitari/'  saidXactantius;  "  that  is  op.  excdlent  instaJM^^  q£ 
the  divine  worship,  to  endeavour  to  become  like  t^  the  holy 
Jesus/' 

36  (9).  But  this  is  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  so  as  that^ 
I.  The  duty  be  certainly  imitated;  and,  2.  The  degree  of 
duty  aimed  at;  3.  And  the  instance  be  chosen  with  prudeixee 
and  liberty.  Thus  when  we  find,  diat  Christ  did  spend 
whole  nights  in  prayer,  the  duty  here  .recommended^ .  i^ 
earnestness  and  diligence  in  prayer.  In  this  we  must  imitate 
our  bleissed  Lord;  bedeiuse  liis  rule  and  his  example  make 
w  KaXYiv  (ruva>^L^a,  'an  excellent  confederation'  and  Society « 
But  then  to  do  it  with  that  vehemence  and  earnestness^  &at 
degi*ee  of  diligence,  is  a  rare  perfection,  which  we  can  onfy 
^nd  to  iu  this  life,  but  we  must  do  what  moral  diligence  we 
can :  and,  as  for  the  instance  and  particularities  of  duty  and^ 
devotion,  we  are  yet  at  greater  liberty;  for  we  are  i^ot 
obliged  to  peraoctation  in  prayer^  so  we  pray  eameirtly.and 
assiduously,  which  is  the  duty,-r-  and  endeavour  to  do  it  like 
Christ,  which  is  the  passion  of  the  duty,  and  the  degree  of 
love,  and  the  way  of  perfection ;  but  that  it  be  in  the  nighty 
or  in  the  day,  is  but  the  circumstance  of  the  duty ;  notbing-.of 
the  nature,  nothing  directly  of  the  advantage  of  it;  and  is  ta 
t>e  whpUy  conducted  by  prudence  and  consideration  of 
accidents. 

37  (10).  After  all  this,  as  Christ  must  be  imitated  in  aU 
matter  of  duty,  and  is  imitable  in  degrees  of  duty,  and  dia,t 

^  Hieroel.  in  (Dam*.  Aar.  Needham,  p.  SjSi.  ^ 
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fcqr  tbe  ciroumstanoeB  of  it  vfe  are  wholly  at  liberty,-^  so  akoc 
H  is  yi  matters  of  his  0w»  ordinance  and  institttion,  in  vrhich 
the  religion  is  to  be  obeyed ;  the  design  is  to  be  6bservie4 
and  ^omoted,  the  essentials  of  the  obserration  to  be  infal^ 
libly  retained ;  but  in  the  incideiices  and  collateral  adherence^ 
which  are  nothing  to  the  nature  of  the  rite,  nor  at  all  ap^ 
pertain  to  the  religion,  there  is  no  obligation,  no  advantage^ 
no  love,  no  duty,  in  imitating  the  practice  of  our  blessed 
Saviour.  Thus  to  celebrate  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the 
IiQrd'$  supper  with  bread  and  wine,  to  do  it  in  remembrance 
of  his  death,  to  do  it  as  he  commanded,  in  obedience  to  him* 
to  receive  it '  si  proesidentium  manu,'  *  from  the  hands,  of  the 
preside^te  of  religion,'-^ is  matter  of  duty  and  matter  of 
iQve,  and  matter  of  obedience ;  but  to  suppose  we.  are  bound 
so  to  imitate  the  actions  and  circumstances  of  the  actionjs 
pf  Christ,  as  that  it  is  duty  or  necessity  that  we  take  it  ill 
unleavened  bread,  to  mingle  water  with  wine,  to  receive  it  in 
wines  of  Judsea,  to  receive  it  lying  or  leaning  on  a  bed«  to 
take  it  after  supper,  is  so  far  from  being  matter  of  love  or 
4uty,  and  a  commendable  imitation  of  Christ,  that  it  is 
ini^iical  and  theatrical,  trifling  and  superstitious,  a  snare  to 
9on8ciences,  and  a  contempt  of  religion ;  it  is  a  worshipping 
of  God  with  circumstances  instead  of  forms,  and  forms 
instead  of  substances ;  it  is  like  burning  mushrooms  upon 
the  altar/k  and  a  converting  dreams  into  a  mystery ;  it  is 
flattery,  not  love,  when  we  follow  our  Lord  in  those  things, 
in  which  he  neither  gave  command,  nor  did  any  thing  of 
religion  or  excellence,  that  is,  in  which  he  neither  pror- 
pounded  himself  imitable,  nor  to  be  obeyed.  For  what 
worthiness  was  there  in  it,  that  Christ  did  eat  this  supper  at 
supper  time;  or  that  when  he  did  institute  this,  he  was  ajt 
his  other  supper,  and  did,  as  the  fashion  of  the  country  was^, 
at  hi$  supper  ?  What  reUgion  was  there  in  it,  that  he  drank 
the  wine  of  his  own  country?  and  what  ceremony  or  mystery 
was  it,  if,,  according  to  the  usages  of  sober  persQi^s,  he  put 
water  into  his  wine  for  his  ordinary  beverage  ?  and  how  could 
these  beqon^e  matters!  of  reUgipn  or  imitation,  when  they 
were  only  the  incidences  and  investitures  of  the  ordinary 
actions  of  life  and  conversation?  and,  in  these  things,  the 
interest  of  religion  is  conducted  competently  by  common 
reason.    H^  that  foUows  the  vices  of  his  prince,  does  like  the 
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man  that  worshipped  Mercury  by  throwing  stones  at  him ; 
and  he  serves  him  with  a  mischief,  and,  to  please  his  vicious 
prince,  thrusts  him  forward  to  eternal  ruin.  But  he  that,  to 
humour  him,  carries  his  neck  aside,  or  shrugs  his  shoulders 
in  the  same  manner,  or  holds  his  knife  at  dinner  by  his 
pattern,  is  a  flatterer ;  but  he  only  loves  his  prince,  arid  is 
a  worthy  servant,  who  fights  bravely  if  his  prince  be  valiant, 
and  loves  worthy  things  by  his  example,  and  obeys  his  laws, 
and  celebrates  his  fame,  and  promotes  his  interest,  and  does 
those  things  in  imitation,  for  which  his  lord  is  excellent  and 
illustrious  in  all  the  world. 

38.  But  because  against  a  rule  no  example  is  a  competent 
warrant ;  and  if  the  example  be  according  to  the  rule,  it  is 
not  the  example,  but  the  rule,  that  is  the  measure  of  our 
action ;  therefore  it  is  fit  to  inquire,  of  what  use  it  can  be  to 
lodk  after  the  examples  either  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament; 
and,  if  it  be  at  all,  since  the  former  measures  are  not  safe,  to 
inquire  which  are.  In  which  inquiries  we  are  not  to  con- 
sider concerning  examples,  whose  practices  are  warranted  by 
rules;  for  in  them  as  there  is  no  scruple,  so  neither  is  there 
any  usefulness,  save  only  that  they  put  the  rule  into  activity, 
and  ferment  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  and  are  to  the  lives  of  men, 
as  exhortation  is  to  doctrine ;  they  thrust  him  forward  to 
action,  whose  understanding  and  conscience  was  pre-engaged. 

Of  the  Use  of  Examples  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

39.  But  then  if  it  be  inquired, —  What  use  examples  aire 
of  beyond  the  collateral  encouragement  to  action,  and  which 
are  safe  to  be  followed  ?  —  I  answer : 

40  (1).  That  in  cases  extraordinary,  where  there  is  no 
rule,  or  none  that  is  direct  or  applicable  with  certain  pro- 
portions to  the  present  case,  then  we  are  to  look  for  ex- 
isunpie,  and  they  are,  next  to  the  rule,  the  best  measures  lo 
walk  by.  But  this  is  of  no  use  in  any  matter,  where  God 
hath  given  a  law ;  but  may  serve  the  ends  of  human  inquiry 
in  matters  of  decency  and  personal  proportions,  when  men 
are  permitted  to  themselves  and  their  intercourse  with 
others.  For  the  measures  of  human  actions  are  either  the 
TO  ayiov,  KM  TO  ilkauovy  ^'  that  which  is  holy  and  that  which  is 
jost;''  and  of  this  our  blessed  Lord  hath  given  full  rules  and 
mleasures  :  or  else  the  measure  is,  to  jkoxov  km  to  ^pivov,  ^'  thfett 
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which  is  worthy  and  becoming  such  a  person ;"  and  because 
laws  do  not  ever  descend  to  such  minutes,  the  practices  and 
examples  of  imitabl^  and  exemplary  persons. is  the  auxiliary 
of  laws.  But  this  is  coincident  to  that  of  fame  and  reputa- 
tion; thus  if  it  be  inquired,  in  the  days  of  persecution, 
whether  it  be  fit  to  fly  or  to  abide  the  worst, — althovgh  we 
are^  by  all  general  rules^  unlimited  and  unconstrained,  and  so 
the  question  of  lawfulor  unlawful  will  cease,  yet  because  it 
may  be  a  question  of  the  to  v^BTrovy  we  may  look  about  and 
see,  what  such  men  as  we  are  and  ought  to  be,  have  done: 
'*  Shall  such  a  man  as  I  fly?"  said  the  byave  Eleazar:  he 
did  not,  and  so  made  up  the  rule  by  becoming  a  worthy 
precedent. 

41  (2).  In  compUcated  questions,  when  liberty  and  neces- 
sity are  mingled  togetjier,  rule  and  example  together  make 
the  measures.  Thus  if  it  be  inquired,  how  we  are  to  com- 
port our^lyes  towards  our  king,  and  what  are  the  measures 
of  our  duty  towards  a  tyrant  or  a  violent  injurious  prince : 
the  rule  is  plain,  *'  we  must  not  strike  princes. for  justice;'* 
and  we  m\Lst  not  hurt  the  Lord's  anointed,  nor  revile  the 
ruler  of  the  people ;  but  if  we  inquire  further  concerning  the 
extension  of  a  just  defence,  the  example  of  David  is  of  great 
use  to  us,  who  not  only  comported  himself  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  natural  essential  reason,  but  his  heart  smote  him 
for  that  he  had  cut  ofl*  the  lap  of  Saul's  garment;  and,  by 
his  example,  kept  us  so  far  within  the  moderation  of  neces- 
sary defence,  that  he  allowed  not  any  exorbitancy  beyond  it, 
though  it  was  harmless  and  without  mischief. 

42  (3).  In  the  use  of  privileges,  favours,  and  dispensa- 
tions, where  it,  is  evident  that  there  is  no  rule,  because  the 
particular  is  untied  from  the  ligatures  of  the  law;  it  is  of 
great  concernment,  that  we  take  in  the  limits  of  th^  best 
examples.  And  in  this  we  have  the  precedent  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  to  be  our  guide  :  for  when,  in  the  question  of  gabels 
or  tribute-money,  he  had  made  it  appear,  that  himself  was, 
by  peculiar  privilege  and  personal  right,  free;  yet  that  he 
might  not  do  any  thing,  which  men  would  give  an  ill  name 
to,  he  would  not  make  use  of  his  right,  but  of  his  .reason, 
and  rather  do  himself  an  injury,  than  an  offence  to  .others. 
This,  is  of  great  use  in  all  the  like  inquiries ;  because  it  gav^ 

.probation,' that  it  is  better  to  depart  from  o(^  right,  than 
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frotti  our  charity;  and  thttt  privileges  are  then  best  vo^de 
me  of,  when  they  are  used  to  edification. 

43  (4).  In  dl  matters  of  doubt^  when  the  >ease  id^^i 
equal  to  the  conscience  6n  either  hand,  so  that  the  eon- 
science  cannot  determine, -^tjiere  the  examples  of  wise  and 
good  men  are  of  great  use  to  cast  the  balance,  jsmd  to  deter- 
mine the  actions:  fot  to  an  equal  scale  every  g^in,  that 
is  added,  will  be  sufficient  to  msJce  the  determiilkation.  If  it 
be  disputed,  whether  it  be  lawful  to  rely  upon  the  memoi^ 
of  our  good  works,  and  make  them  as  an  argument  df  con- 
fidericei  in  God ;  and  the  rules  of  conduct  geem  antinomies, 
and  when  we  think  God's  goodneiss  and  justice  is  warrant 
for  the  affirmative,  and  yet  the  rules  and  precepts  of  humi- 
lity bear  us  to  the  negative;  between  the^  two,  i^'they 
stand  on  equal  terfns,  the  example  of  Hezekiah  is  suifficieht 
to  make  the  determination. 

44  (6).  The  greatest  use  ()f  examples  is  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  taWs :  when  the  letter  is  equivocal,  and  the 
sense  secret,  or  the  degrees  of  action  not  determined ;  th^n 
th^  p'ractice  of  good  men  is  the  best  external  measure  we 
can  take;  for  they  are  like  '  sententise  judicatse'  in  the 
law :  the  sentences  of  judges  and  the  precedents  ki  the  like 
cases,  by  which  the  wisest  men  do  often  make  thdr  deter- 
tninations.  Thus  the  example  of  David  in  divfdihg  the 
spoil  between  thetn  that  fought,  and  them  that  yarded  the 
-stuff,  as  being  a  sentence  in  a  question  of  equity,  became  a 
:pireciedent  in  the  armies  of  Israel  for  ever  after. 

45.  These  are  the  uses  we  may  make  of  examples  in 
Hdly  Scriptures,  a.nd  ecclesiastic  writers;  which  uses  are 
helps  to  our  weaknesi^,  but  no  arguments  of  the  imperfectioh 
<of  Christ's  law;  for  all  these  uses  are  such,  which  suppose 
\is  uiiable  to  make  use  of  our  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  a  doubting 
i^onscience,  —  or  not  to  understand  it,  as  in  case  of  inter- 
pretation;—or  else  are  concerning  such  things,  which  are 
not  direct  matter  of  duty,  but  come  in  by  way  of  collateral 
obligation;  as  in  matter  of  decency  and  personal  propor- 
tions :  for  which,  although  examples  may  apply  to  them,  yet 
the  laws  of  Christ  have  given  ns  the  general  meaisures. 

46.  But  then,  since  there  is  this  use  to  be  made  ttthefm, 
atid  thii  actions  of  men  in  Scripture  iBtr^,'up6h  Romany 
itocbunt8>  as  I  before  recl:oil^,' ihimitkbfe  «tA  ufafit  ptece- 
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dents :  the  next  inquiry  is,  What  ^th^^  positive  measured^ 
by  which  we  may  know  what  examples  are  imiitable  a^d  fit 
to  be  pr<j[C(B(Bd^  in  ? 

!Z'%6  pontic^  Measures  &f  Example^  and  which  may  be  safely 

followed? 

47  (1).  In  this,  the  answer  hath  b\it  little  difficulty,  not 
only  because  of  the  cautions  already  given  in  the  nega- 
tive mefasures,  biit  because  the  inquiry  is  after  examples  iti 
cases  where  the  rule  is  not  clear  and  evident,  not  under- 
stood,  or  not  relied  upon ;  and  thiey  being  in  some  sense  used 
only  in  the  destitution  of  a  rule,  may,  with  the  less  scruple, 
be  followed,  because  if  there  be  no  rule  clear  enough  to 
guide  the  action,  neither  will  there  be  any  to  reprove  the 
example :  therefore,  that  which  remains,  is  this :  — 

48  (2).  That  example  is  safe,  whose  action  is  warranted 
by  God's  blessing.  Thus  the  piety  of  the  Egyptian  midwives 
was  imitable,  in  that  they  refused  to  kill  the  Lord's  pieopte 
at  the  command  of  Pharaoh ;  for  it  is  said,  ^'  Therefore  God 
<Kd  build  them  houses  ;"  it  was  mingled  with  an  officious  he, 
but  that  was  but  iaccidental  to  their  action,  and  no  part  olf 
its  constitution,  and  therefore  not  relative  to  the  rewarf : 
but  whatsoever  God  says  he  rewards  with  a  blessing,  that,  in 
^qud  circumstances,  may  be  safely  imitated.  I  do  not  stty 
whatsoever  is  blessed  or  is  prosperous,  is  imitable ;  for  it  may 
be  prosperotis,  and  yet  unblessed  in  one  regard,  and  accurst 
in  stnoth^;  or  successful  to-day,  and  blasted  to-morrow; 
or  splendid  in  this  world,  and  damned  in  the  next ;  or  p^r- 
mitt^d  for  the  trial  of  God's  servants,  or  the  extinction  of 
iheir  sins ;  or  thfe  very  thriving  of  it  may  be  the  biggest  curse, 
Und  nurse  up  the  sin  into  its  monstrous  ugliness,  and  is  no 
other  but  lil^e  the  tumour  of  an  ulcer;  it  swells  indeed,  aiM 
grows  very  great,  but  it  is  a  sore  all  the  way,  and  is  a  con^ 
tradiction  to  prosperity ;  and  sin  never  '*  thrives,'  unless  it  be  in 
the  most  catachrestical  and  improper  way  of  speaking  in  th^ 
world :  but  I  say,  when  it  is  said.  Or  plainly  enough  signiied 
in  Scripture,  that  God  did  bless  the  mftn  for  so  doing ;  thai 
for  which  he  Wsls  blessed,  that  I  say  is  only  imitable.  AAd 
on  the  other  side,  though  to  skction  be  described  in  stbt^ 
tvilhont  itd  mJbjk  of  ^6oi  ^  bad^  it  is  a  ^at  colkideamatf  ot 
«f  tile  iM^tiSii,  if  tile  ^Veitt'Was  i&tdlei^U^,  and  the  pt^|)^ 
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production  was  a  mischief:  and  thus  was  the  drunkenness  (^f 
Lot  condemned^ — because  incest  was  the  product; — and  of 
Noah,  —  because  shame  and  slavery  were  the  two  daughters 
of  it. 

49  (3).  Because  in  these  examples,  for  which  there,  is  no 
perfect  rule,  the  concernment  is  not  a  direct,  but  a  collateral 
duty,  not  matter  of  direct  obedience,  but  fame  and  repu- 
tation, that  '^  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men  be  pro- 
vided ;"  and  therefore  such  examples  only  are  to  be  followed, 
which  *'  are  of  good  report."  A  man  shall  not  be  called  a 
just  person,  if  he  invades  his  neighbour's  rights,  and  carries 
war  to  dispossess  a  people  that  live  in  peace,  upon  pretence 
because  we  find  in  Scripture  that  Nimrod  did  so,  because 
he  was  an  infamous  person:  but  when  Joshua  kept  the 
Gibeonites  alive,  because,  though  he  was  deceived  by  them, 
yet  he  swore  to  them,  and  yet  did  make  them  to  be  slaves  to 
his  people ;  he  is  very  imitable  both  in  one  part  and  in  the 
other ;  and  we  may  not  break  our  words  upon  pretence  we 
were  deceived,  but  yet  we  may  do  all  that  we  can  justly  do 
for  the  interest  or  our  relatives :  and  all  this  can  well  depend 
upon  the  example  of  Joshua,  because  his  fame  is  entire  and 
illustrious,  he  is  accounted  a  good  and  a  brave  man. 

50  (4).  We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  examples 
of  things  lawful,  from  the  examples  of  things  good  and  just : 
and  always  imitate  these,  but  with  caution  follow  those ;  not 
only  because  what  was  lawful  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
always  so  in  the  New ;  —  but  that  what  is  lawful  at  all  times, 
at  some  times  is  not  fit  to  be  done*  But  then,  let  every 
example  be  fitted  to  the  question.  If  the  inquiry  be,  whether 
this  action  be  holy  or  no,— :an  example  that  declares  it  lawful, 
does  not  answer  ih^t  question;  but  if  it  be  asked,  whether 
it  he  lawful,  —  the  example,  proving  it  to  be  holy,  does  con- 
clude the  other  more  strongly.  , 

6..  When  evident  signs  of  piety,  like  veins  of  silver  in  the 
grpsser  earth,  are  mingled  with;  the  example,  it  adds  many 
degrees  of  warranty  to  the  determination.  Thus  our  blessed 
Saviour,  in  his  apology  made  for  his  disciples,  appealed  to 
the  example  of  David  eating  the  bread  of  proposition:  it  was, 
indeed,  an  argument  to  them  depending  upon  the  fame^of  the 
patriarch;  but  yet  opr  blessed  Saviour  knew  thiere; was  in  it 
great  charity,  ana  Jipes  of  pi^ty  to  his  htingry  followers^ 
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when  David  neglected  a  ceremony;  that  he  might  Ao  a  <^ha^ 
rity  and  relieve  a  necessity,  and  therefore  Christ  did  it,  not 
because  David  did  it^  but  because  he  might.  David's  ac* 
tion  was  not  Christ's  warrant,  but  the  piety  of  the  thing  was 
warrant  to  them  both.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  right  u^e  of 
examples :  by  the  advantage .  of  the  man's  fame  they  may 
reprove  an  adversary,  but  by  the  great  lines  of  piety  mingled 
with  the  body  of  the  action,  they  may  become  a  precedent 
for  our  imitation. 

0 

I  have  now  given  accounts  concerning  that  principle 
(mentioned  in  Num.  25)  which  affirms  every  thing  to  be 
imitablej(  if  done  and  described  in  the  Scripture,  unless  it  be 
signally  forbidden.  Concerning  the  other — That  nothing 
is  safe  or  wsTrrantable  that  is  not, — I  reserve  it  for  it&  proper 
place. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF    THE    INTERPRETATION    AND    OBLIGATION    OF   THE 

LAWS  OF  JESCS  CHRIST. 

RULE  I. 

In  negative  Precepts  the  Affirmatives  are  commanded;  ahd  in 
the  affirmative  Commandments,  the  Negatives  are  included. 

1.  Not  he  that  gives  the  law  only,  bat  he  who  authori'^ 
tatively  expounds  the  law,  becomes  to  us  a  lawgiver;  ^nd 
all  who  believe  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christy  confess  tbem«^ 
selves  subjects  of  the  Christian  laws ;  but  all  do  not  ob^ 
alike,  who  confess  themselves  equally  bound,  and  are  eqttally 
desirous  to  obey :  because  men,  by  new  or  false  or  imperfect 
interpretatioB  of  laws,  become  a  law  onto  tbcnmsdveii  of 
others,  giving  them  measures  which  our  blessed  Lord  liever 
intended ;  and  yet  an  error  in  these  things  is  faf  mote  dam 
genms  than  in  a  thousand  others,  in  which  men  make  g#e«tef 
noises.  I  sliall  therefore  endeavonr  to  describe  plfttti  mA 
rational  measures  of  interpfetatioo,  thai  we  may  Wiilk  M^ 
cuiely. 

VOL.  XII*  n  M 
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2.  It  is  observable^  that,  in  the  decalogue^  and  so  in 
the  whole  law  of  Moses,  there  are  more  negative  precepts 
than  affirmative.  The  Jewish  doctors  say,  that  there 
are  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  given  by  Moses,  aev 
cording  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  decalogue,  which 
are  six  hundred  and  thirteen.  But  of  these,  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  are  affirmative,  according  to  the  immber  of 
the  joints  of  a  man's  body.:  but  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  are  negative,  according  to  the  number  of  the  days  of 
tiie  year :  but  to  omit  these  impertinent  and  airy  observa- 
tions of  the  Jews,  it  ministers  some  useful  and  material  con- 
siderations, that .  in  the  decalogue,  all  the  moral  preceptsy 
one  only  excepted,  are  negative  (for  that  of  the  sabbath  is 
the  '  caput  ceremoniarum') ;  but  that  of  obedience  to  our 
BuperiorS;^^  is  only  positive  and  affirmative.  The  reasons 
were  these,  by  which  also  we  can  understand  the  usefulness 
of  the  observation. 

3  (1).  Because  this,  being  the  first  great  reformation  of 
the  world,  was  to  proceed  by  the  measures  of  nature ;  from  im- 
perfection to  growth ;  from  the  beginnings  of  religion  to  its 
greater  excellencies :  but  in  nature,  the  first  step  of  our  pro- 
gression is  to  abstain  from  evil ; 

Vfrtns  est  Titinm  fugere,  et  sapieotia  prima 
Stoltitia  caroisse.— — —  * 

and  therefore  the  face  of  the  commandment  was  covered  with 
the  robe  of  discipline,  and  God  would  so  secure  their  ser- 
vices, that  they  should  not  displease  nor  anger  him ;'  but 
the  dxcellencies  of  holiness,  by  which  be  Was  tQ,be:eiv}^!8cred 
to  mankind,  were  especially  the  glories  of  Christy  not  the 
horns  of  Moses,  the  perfections  of  evangelical  ;9^ctity,  not 
of  die  beginnings  of  the  law. 

4  (2).  The  great  ^imction  of  the  law  was  fear,  pf 
punishment;  and  therefore  God  chose  to  represent  l^s  law 
to  them  in  negatives,  that  according  to  the  endeaqnent,  so; 
might  be  the  obedience.  Now  to  abstain  .firom  evil  ii^  the 
profier  effect  of  fear,  but  to  do  good  for  fear  of  punishmej^Lt* 
is  as  improper  as  to  threaten  a  man  into  love.  Fear  is  the 
bridle  of  servants  and  boys ;  love  is  the  spur  of  brave  and 
good  men. 

»  Hor.  £p.  i.  1, 41. 
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'    '  Noo  furtnm  feet,  mec  fagi/  si  mihi  dicat 

iServQSy  ^  habes  pretmm,  lorb  uoq  nreris,'  aio:  t  . 

*  Non  bomiueni  occidi  ;'-^*  non  passes  in  crnce  conrosK' 

J  »  .•  -        , 

That  is  the  dialogue  of  masters  and  servants:  If  you  be  a 
thief,  you  shall  be  condemned  to  the  mill;  if  you  be  a  mur- 
derer>  you  shall  be  broken  upon  the  wheel :  but  if  you  abstain 
from  such  crimed,  your  reward  shall  be,  you  shall  escape  the 
furca. — Since,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  the  law  was  the  spirit 
of  fear  and  of  bondage,  God  did  transact  his  covenant  Vfith 
them  in  negative  measures. 

5  (3).  The  laiy  pf  Moses  was  a  pursuance  of  ^e  covenant 
of  woirks ;  and  since  it  had  in  it  very  little  beside  the  umbragea 
of  the  xf^^^  fv7o;,  *  the  sweet  yoke*  of  the  Gospel,  it  did: 
stipulate  for  exact  measures :  but  therefore  the  precepts  were 
negative,  that  the  obedience  might  be  the  more  possible,  and, 
the  injunctioia  the  nearer  to  paternal :  for  it  is  much  morer 
possible  to  abstain  froni  sins  of  commission  than  from  sina 
of  omission :  so  that, 

Optimus  ille  est 

Qni  minimis  urgnetur*, 

is  the  b^st  measure  of  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  l%iw: :  '  he  isr 
the  good  man,,  who  cani^ot  be  accused  to  have  done  what, 
the  law  forbids ;  he  who  hath  done  the  fewest  evils,  not  he. 
who  does  the  most  good  :'  and  thus  also  the  Pharisees  under- 
stood their  duty ;  and  they  were  not  reproved  by  our  blessed 
Lord,  for  understanding  the  negative  precepts  by  the  rules 
of  abstinence  and  a  negative  duty ;  but  because  Uiey  under- 
stood their  negative  duty  only  by  the  measures  of  the  letter, 
not  of  tihe  intention  and  spirit  of  the  law:  and,  2.  because 
when  they  had  been,  by  the  commentaries  of  the  propheta 
^nd  other  holy  men,  instructed  in  some  evangelical  measureis, 
and  more  perfect  intendments,  secretly  at  first  designed  by 
Grod^  and  so  expounded  by  the  prophets  by  way  of  evange- 
lical preparation,  yet  they  would  still  adhere  to  the  old  and 
first  understandings  of  the  law ;  because  they  loved  some 
81119 'wUch,  as  they  had  known,  were  forbidden  by  those 
negative  precepts,  if  they  would  have  opened  their  hearts  to 
understajud  thein  as  they  should. 

> .  .  .  .    • 

.!»  I|or.  ep.  vi6^^. H      «Sat.  i.3,  68. 
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6  (4).  That  the  fifth  commandment  is  affirmative  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  commandments  that  are  negative^  hath  a 
peculiar  reason,  but  nothing  against  the  former  discourse : 
for  it  being  a  sanction  of  obedience  to  our  superiors  under 
God,  is  to  be  expressed  in  actions  and  external  significa- 
tions ;  not  only  because  these  only  can  do  benefit,  service, 
and  advantages  to  our  parents  and  princesi  but  because  of 
nothing  else  can  they  be  judges.  Men  take  no  cognizance 
of  thoughts  and  secret  purposes,  but  of  outward  significa- 
tions ;  and,  therefore,  the  precept  was  to  be  affirmative,  that 
is,  preceptive  of  outward  actions.  2.  There  is  in  children 
toward  their  parents  so  much  natural  love,  and  so  m\ich  fear, 
and  they  are  so  long  under  their  poWer  and  the  needs  of 
minority,  that  it  will  very  rarely  happen,  that  children  can 
despise  their  parents  or  curse  them:  their  own  interest,  and 
their  own  passions,  and  their  own  affairs>  will  secure  tJie 
negative  measures  of  that  commandment;  and  therefore  the 
world  was,  in  this  instance,  disposed  to  receive*  greater  de- 
grees of  injunction  and  a  higher  commandment :  nature,  in 
this  instance,  doing  the  same  office  for  them  as  the  whole^ 
law  did  in  the  other ;  that  is,  it  was  wou^ayoryog,  '  a  school* 
master,'  to  bring  them  to  Christ:  and  if  they  had  been  as 
much  disposed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  rare  and  excel- 
lent affirmative  commandments  of  Christ  in  the  matter  of 
chastity,  and  charity,  and  meekness,  and  humility,  as  in  tlie 
matter  of  duty  to  their  parents,  there  would  haCVe  been  less 
need  of  the  interposition  and  interval  of  the  law  of  iMoses 
before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

7.  And  these  observations  are  verified  by  the  avri&rfofi, 
or  '  corresponding  part :'  for  the  precepts  of  Christ  are 
-  positive  and  affirmative,  as  appears  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which  is  the  summary  of  his  law ;— ^in  whichi  when 
he  expounded  the  negative  commands  of  Moses,  he*  still 
superadded  an  affirmative  of  his  own:  so  that  it  vnll  be 
nothing  but  matter  of  speculation  to  discourse,  whether  or 
no,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  the  affirmatives  were  included  in 
the  negatives  ;  it  is  certain  the  Pharisees  did  not  understand 
them  so ;  and  they  are  not  always  involved  in  the  nature  of 
each  other,  and  the  promises  of  the  law  were  not  suflicient  to 
encourage  the  ayaOoe^yla,  *  the  doing  of  good  works,*  though 
t|ie  fear  was  enough  to  restrain  ^e  evil.:  but  that  which 
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concerns  the  conscience,  is  that  which  now  is  evident  andj 
palpable.     In  the  laws  of  J^sus  Christ,  the  hegative  and: 
affirmatiye  are  but  correlatives,  *  opposita  relaliva/  and  do, 
infer  each  other.    Thus  we  find  it  expressed  <*  often,  "  Whoso, 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust,  hath  committed  adultery :"  that 
was  our  blessed  Xord's  commentary  on  the  sixth  command-; 
ment,  which  was  negative;  but  he  adds%  "  If  thy  right  eye 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out."— So  again,  "  Resist  not  evil;" 
that  is  the  negative  precept;  but  Christ  adds,  "  If  any  man 
sues  thee  at  the  law  and  takes  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also."-:- So  in  the  matter  of  oaths,  Christ  said,  "  Swear 
not  at  all :"  for  he  still  added  a  more  severe  negative  to  the 
negative  of  the  law ;  but  then  he  adds  his  own  affirmative : 
^*  Let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay ;"  that  is, 
let  it  be  plain  and  simple,  meek  and  positive,  easy  and  inge- 
nuous. 

8.  Thus  our  blessed  Lord  did  in  his  recitation  and  expo* 
sitioh  of  the  moral  commandments  delivered  by  Moses ;  in 
the  interpretation  and  enlargement  of  which,  although  it  was 
proper  to  declare  a  negative  by  a  negative,  yet  he  would 
follow  his  own  method  and  design,  and  superadd  his  own 
affirmative ;  and  when  he  was  doing  the  office  of  a  lawgiver 
rather  than  of  a  prophet  and  expounder  of  the  old  law,  thercf 
his  words  were  positive  and  affirmative.  Witness  the  eight 
beatitudes;  the  precepts  of  charity  and  humility,  of  giving 
«md  forgiving,  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  many  others :  but 
because  in  the  doing  all  this,  he  made  large  discourses,  and 
gave  laws  and  exhortations,  precepts  and  reasons,  promises 
ft&d  threatentngs,  in  complication  and  mutual  consequences; 
therefore  we  are,  without  further  inquiry;  sufficiently  in* 
structeid,  that  our  duty  is  now  intended  to  be  complete ;  and 
as  we  must  abstain  firom  all  evil,  so  we  must  do  all  the  good 
we  can. 

9.  Bat  this  is  to  be  understood  with  its  proper  caution* 
For  we  say  in  logic,  *  ad  negationem  non  semper  seqtiitdr 
affirmatio  oppositi :'  ^  every  negative  does  not  presently  inht 
tevery  contrary  affirmative,'  as  a  matter  of  doty.  It  follott^s 
weD,  *  Thou  slialt  not  forswear  thyself,  btit  thou  sbalt  pay  to 
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the  Lord  thy  vows/  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  therefore 
thou  shalt  make  v6w^.  So  in  these  also  there  is  no  conse- 
quence of  obligation^  Thou  shalt  not  take  from  thy  neigh- 
bour what  is  his ;  therefore  thou  shalt  give  to  thy  neighbour : 
—thou  must  take  from  none;  therefore  thou  must  give. to 
all: — thou  must  not  give  false  testimony;  therefore  thou 
must  tell  all  the  truth  thou  kjiowest : — thou  mayest  not  give 
wrong  judgment^  therefore  you  must  give  right ;— *for  it  may 
so  happen  that  you  need  not  give  any  at  all.  These  instances 
point  out  to  us  the  measures  of  affirmatives,  which  follow 
from  the  contrary  negations.     Thus  : 

10  (I).  Affirmative  duty  follows  from  the.negiative;  not 
in  contraries,  but  in  contradictories.  To  make  a  vow  and 
break  a  vow  are  contraries;  and,  therefore,  it  follows  not, 
because  I  must  not  break  a  vow,  therefore  I  must  make  one : 
but  to  break  a  vow  and  not  to  break  it  are  contradictories^ 
and>  therefore,  if  one  be  forbidden,  the  other  is  commanded ; 
and  if  the  commandment  be  expressed  in  negatives,  '  Thou 
shalt  not  break  (hy  vows,'  the  affirmative.is  in  the  bosom  of 
it,  therefore  thou ahalt keep  them:  because,  unless  this. part 
of  the  Gontradiction.be  done^  the  other  is,  and  therefore  it  ia 
BiDt  enough,  that  we  do  nothing  expressly  against  the  icH 
stance,  of  the  vow ;  but  we^nust  also  understand  oursdres 
obliged  to  the  performance  of  it,  according  to  the  fo^t 
intention.  The  reason  of  this  is,  because  between  two 'eoiH 
traries  tiiere  can  be  a  ,third  thing  of  a. disparate  nature';  aiot 
at  all  included  or  concluded  by  either  part,  either  by  inference 
or  by  opposition.     :  [ 

11  (2.)  From,  a  inegative  an  affirmative  is  not  always 
inferred,  in  a  particular  instance.  We  must  not  be  uncha* 
ritable  in  any  instance;  but  it  followis  not,  that,,  by  virtueof 
this  commandment,,  therefore  we  must  be  charitable^  or  do 
our  alms  in  every  instance :  for  every  man  id  not  bawd  to 
redeem  cap|ives,  or  to  visit  prisoners :  the  reason  is^  because 
uncharitableness  and  visiting  prisoners  are  not  opposed  in 
their  whole  matter  and  nature ;  but  the  comnuuidment  wbich 
is  contrary  to  uncharitaUeness,  can  be  obeyed  according,  to 
all  its  intention,  although  it  be  not  instanced  in  that  partjr 
cular.  But  this  is  to  be  added ;  that  when,  by  accidents 
and  circumstances,  and  the  efficacy  of  some  othe^  command- 
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ment,  we  are  called  upon  to  this  instance ;  then  that  this  be 
done,  is  by  virtue  even  of  the  negative,  by  the  prohibition  of 
uncharitableness, — because,  when  we  are  (Jeterxnined  to  an 
instance,  the  sanction  of  the  whole  commandment  is  incuni- 
bent  on  it,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  without  it ;  but  in  othet 
cases  it  is  indifferent,  and  is  obeyed  by  any  instance,  that  fe 
fitted  to  our  circumstances  and  to  our  powers.  It  is  like  a 
man's  stomach,  which,  of  itself,  is  indifferent  to  any  good 
meat,  but  when^  by  a  particular  K^cifftg  or  accident,  it  requires 
this  and  nothing  else,  it  must  either  have  this  or  it  will  fast* 
3o  are  affirmative  laws ;  though  they  oblige  to  every  in- 
stance, and  are  indifferent  to  any  that  we  can  and  may,  yet 
spmetimes  we  are  determined  to  this  and  no  other,  and  then 
the  whple  force  of  the  law  is  upon  it.  But  else,  ordinarily  it 
is  true,  that  the  universal  negative  infers  only  the  indefinite 
affirmative,  not  the  particular :  the  universal  is  only  inferred 
by  the  consequence,  the  particular  by  accidents  and  circum- 
8taBce$. 

13  (3).  From  a  negative  law  the  affirmative  is  inferred, 
bat  not  in  the  same  degree  of  duty  and  necessity.  It  is  not 
so  great  a  sin,  if  we  neglect  an  act  of  charity,  or  an  oppof^- 
tunity  of  doing  glory  to  God,  as  if  we  do  an  act  of  uncha- 
ritableness,  or  positively  dishonour  God.  The  reason  is, 
because  ains  of  omission  are  less  than  sins  of  i^ommissiori, 
because  negligence  is  not  so  bad  as  malice,— and  of  omis- 
sion, sometimes,  there  is  no  evil  cause,  but  a  mere  negative 
or  unavoidable  inadvertency ;  but  of  a  sin  of  commission,  the 
cause  is  always  positive,  and  therefore  always  intolerable. 

13  .(4)^  The  affirmative  which  is  inferred  by  the  negative 
lawi  of  Christ,  is  not  absolute  aiid  unlimited  like  the  negative, 
but  modificated-  and  limited  l^  its  proper  and  extrinsic 
measures.'  -Wemust^  in  no  ease  and  for  no  regard,  hinder 
oar  in^peent 'neighbour  from  doing  his  necessary  work;  but 
it  does  no);  foUoWy  that  therefore  we  must  always  set  his 
work  forward, -and  lend  him  oxen  to  plough  his  land :  for  it 
is  in  nq.ea^  lawful  to  do  evil,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  lawful 
QOt  to  do  good :  that  is,  there  is  something  more  required  to 
specificate  a  positive  act  besides  the  consequence  of  a  nega<- 
tive  law.  For  although  the  body  of  an  iaction  is  there  com^ 
manded,  yet  because  the  body  of  the  action  must  be  invest^ 
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mOk  circumstances,  tbey  also  must  have  their  proper  cafuses, 
.or  they  cannot  have  a  direct  necessity.     "  Never  turn  tiiy 
Bkce  from  any  poor  man/'  is  a  aegative  precept :  to  which 
-the  affirmative  of  Christ  doth  rightly  correspond,  "  Give  to 
every  qne  that  asks/'    Now,  although  the  negative  is  uni- 
versally to  be  observed  in  its  own  just  sense,  "  Ut  ne  averae- 
-mur  k  paupere ;" — that  is,  that  we  deny  not  to  be  charitable 
to  him ; — yet,  when  this  comes  to  be  specificated  by  positive 
actionfii,  the  commandment  is  not  the  only  measure ;  but 
.some  conditions  are  required  of  him  that  is  to  receive ;  and 
«0me  of  him  that  is  to  give : —  for  to  him  that  will  not  work', 
when  he  can,  we  are  not  to  give;  and  he  that  needs  it  for 
himself,  is  not  obliged  to  part  with  it  to  his  brother;  sup- 
posing their  needs  are  equal  or  not  extreme*   To  this  purpose 
is  that  known  rule,  th^t  '  negative  precepts  oblige  always, 
and  to  an  actual  obedience  in  all  times:'  but  '  affirmative, 
^thqugh  they  always  oblige,  yet  they  can  be  obeyed  but  in 
their  own  season.'     So  that,  although  every  negative  pjr^cept 
^is  infinite  and  hath  no  limit,  yet  the  affirmative  haye  ex- 
trinsic measures  and  positions  of  their  own,  something; to 
make  them  laws  to  me  and  you,  though  the  consequence  of 
the  negative  is  sufficient  to  make  them  to  be  laws  to  all 
mankind.    So  that»  although  negative  precepts  may  be  the 
mother  of  affirmatives,  yet  the  child  is  but  a  dwarf,  and:  not 
like  the  mother ;  and  besides  that,  it  is  exposed  tp  ;be.  nursed 
by  chance  and  by  circumstances,  by  strangers  and  all.  the 
measures  of  contingency,. 

14  (5).  When  affirma^tives  are  included  in,  and  inferred 
from  the  negatives,  the  proportion  of  them  is  not  positive 
but  comparative.  Thus  when  our  blessed  Lord  had  given 
coDamandment,  '  Resist  not  evil,'  that  is,  we  should  not  do 
evil  for  evil, — the  affirmative,  which  is  properly  consequent 
from  this^  is,  ^  Do  good  for  evil:'  and  this  iS  obliging  ac- 
.;  cording  to  the  former  measures :  but  when  you  inquire  further 
,  into  the  proportions,  and  ask  aft.er  the  instances,. which  our 
blessed  Saviour  made,  we  shall  find  that  their  obligation  is 
not  positive  but  comparative  :  "  If  a  man  stpke  thee  oo  thy 
chee]c,  turn  the  other  also;" — that  is,  rather  than  revenge 
thyself  for  one  injury,  receive  another:  and. rather  than  vex 
;bim  who  forces  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with,  him^ two  mil^s  : 
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not  that  Christ  intends  thou  should  offer  to  do  thysdf  a 
shrewd  turn,  or  invite  another ;  nor  that  thou  shouldst  suffer 
it,  if  thou  canst  fairly  avoid  it :  but  that  thou  shouldst  choose 
rather  to  suffer  two  evils^  than  do  one.  But  this  is  especially 
to  be  reduced  to  practice  in  matters  of  counsel  rather  than 
precept;  that  is,  when  the  affirmative  inferred  from  the 
negative  is  matter  of  perfection  rather  than  positive  neces- 
sity, then  the  comparative  proportion  is  a  duty;  but  the 
absolute  proportion  and  measure  is  but  counsels  To  oblige 
an  enemy,  and  do  him  acts  of  favour  and  benefit,  is  an 
excellency  of  charity,  for  which  Christians  shall  receive  a 
glorious  reward :  but  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  which 
if  upon  probable  reasons,  and  fairly  inducing  circumstanced, 
it  be  omitted,  a  man  shall  give  no  answer  for  :  but  when  the 
case  is  so,  that  it  must  be  that  I  must  either  take  revenge  of 
him,  or  else  rescue  him  from  that  revenge  by  an  act  of  kind- 
ness, by  a  labour  of  love,  or  an  expense  of  charity,  then  this 
becomes  a  duty ;  for  in  comparative  measures  every  affirma- 
tive is  at  least  obligatory :  that  is,  we  must  rather  be  at  any 
trouble,  or  expense,  to  do  sm  affirmative,  than  prevaricate  a 
negative  commandment. 

15.  But  then  as  to  the  other  part  of  the  rule,  that  '  in 
the  tiffirmative  commandment  the  negative  is  included,'  there 
is  no  other  difficulty  but  this, — that  caution  be  had,  that  the 
negative  be  opposed  to  the  affirmative  in  relation  to  the 
same  subject :  for  because  we  are  bound  to  love  our  friends, 
therefore  we  must  not  hate  them ;  but  it  follows  hot  (as  the 
Pharisees  did  iUsely  comment  on  this  text)  because  we  must 
love  our  friends,  therefore  we  must  hate  our  enemies;  for 
these  two  ace  not  opposed  as  affirmiative  and  negative  in  the 
same  sij^ject,  hot  as  two  affirmatives  relating  to  subjects 
that  are  divers. 

16.  But  this  is  sometimes  not  to  be  understood  of  the 
precise  commandment  itself,  but  of  the  appendages ;  I  mean 
the  promises  and  threatenings :  for  though  it  follows,  we  must 
do  good  to  our  neighbour ;  therefore  we  must  do  no  evil  to 
him ;  yet  it  does  not  follow, '  Do  this  and  live ;  therefore  if 
ye  do  not  do  it,  ye  shall  die :'  the  reason  of  that  is  this,  be- 
cause there  are  some  things  encouraged  with  excellent  re- 
wards, the  negatives  of  which  are  permitted  to  us  with 
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impanity:  thus  it  is  said  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  "When 

thou  makest  a  feast,  invite  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 

recoinpense  in  heaven;"  but  then  if  we  do  not  invite  the 

poor,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  shall  be  punished  in  hell:; 

b«t  we  shall  not  have  that  recompense,  which  the  bcspitable 

man  shall  have:  so  that  to  invite  the  poor  is  an  affirmative 

precept ;  but  in  this  the  negative  is  not  included ;  '  Thou 

shalft  not  invite  the  rich/  or  if  thou  doest,  thou  shalt.' he 

.punished  :  but  that  4t  is  not  so  excellent  a  thing;,  it  is  .not 

so  encouraged  by  the. proposition  of  an  eternal  reward^'  but 

.expires  in  a  temporal  interest :  so  that. the  negative  included 

frelateS:to  the  reward,  not  to  the  precept,  and  mouis.tlm 

.only :  if  thou  dost  not  invite  the  poor,  thpu  sbaltt  not  ]iave 

^aoy  reward  in  heaven  for  feasting  and  making  entertain- 

iQients,    But^he  sign  of  this  is,  L  when  the  .precept  ie.jQnly 

in  the.  particular  instance  of  a  general  commandment  ;ias^  this 

.of  jayiting  the  poor  is  of  alms  or  charity :  or  else,  2*  .when 

•it  is.matter  of  counsel  and  not  of  express  precept:  then  .the 

negative  is  not  directly  included  in  the  preceptive  woxds^ 

but  in  the  reward  that  is  appendant. 

17.  Lastly,  when  it  is  said  that  in  theaffirmative  precepts 
:the  negatives  are  included;  the  word  'negative'  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  moral  sense;  that  is,  so ^ as .:to  include 
tiheprivatives  also :.  thus  when  we  are  conunaoided  to  lovb 
:  our  brother,  it  is  not  only  forbidden  ^to  us  to  hate  him/;^;but 
,we.  Are  .also . commanded  not  to  omit  toexpeesB-  our  love 
:by  symbolical  actions:  for  not  only  contrarieties 'Bad' repug- 
.  nancies  to  the  duty^  of  the  commandment,  but  even  omissiims 
alsQyare  forbidden:  and  this  is  highly  to  be  ^regarded  inAfae 
matters  of  pharity ;  which  toward  enemies  we  iise^  to  estimate 
by  Qur  not  cursing  him,  our  not  hurting  him,  our.  not  being 
revenged  on  him :  these,  indeed,  are  proper  -instances  of  the 
:negative  included ;  but  the  privatives  also  are  to  be^oonsi- 
dered ;  for  not  loving  him  is  hating  him ;  our  refusing  to- do 
.hint  kindness,  our  not  praying  for  him,  our  unaptness  to  do 
him*  good  'Offices,'  our  remembering  and  reporting ^hii^  in- 
justice/our  refusing  to  converse  with  him  and  denyjnghim 
the.comforts  of  our  society,  when,  without. danger  or  injuiy 
to  ourselves,  we  may  converse ;  is  a  prevaricating  the  nega- 
^tive  or  privative  measures  of  the  commandment.         t 
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RULE  II. 

When  a  Hegative  and  an  Affirmative  seem  opposite  in  any 
Sense,  the  Affirmative  is  to  be  expounded  by  the  N^ative, 
'    not  the  Negative  by  the  j/ffirmative. 

i.  Thus  are  those  various  expressions  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
to  be  considered  and  understood,  *  Unless  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
die  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have .  no  li£Q  in 
you  :*  and  yet  our  blessed  Lord  says,  '  He  that  eateth  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  hath  life  abiding  in  him.'  Now  to 
Uieqi  who  suppose  these  words  to  jelate  to  the  sacraxnental 
manducation,  the  question  is,  whether  or  no  it  be  necessary 
to  drink  the  blood  in. specie,  as  well  as  to  eat.  the  flesh?,  be- 
cause of  the  exclusive  negative  jrequiring  both  under,  the 
forfeiture  of  eternal  life;  or  shall.it  suffice  to  receive  the 
flesh  oi^>  because  life  is  promised  to  be  ia.  him  who.  .eats 
the  flesh,  in  that,  place  no  mention  being  made  of:  drinking 

the  blood? 

2.  To  this  the  answer  is  made  by  this  rule  v  the. negative 
cannot  be  lessened  by  the  affirmative,  because  a  negfttive 
can  have  no  degrees,  as  an  affirmative  can;  and..jf.the 
i^rmative  were  in  this  case,  sufficient,  when  the  negative  is 
express^  to  require. more,. then  the  affirmative  were  directly 
contrary  to  <the  negative:  but,  on  the  other  side,  though 
the  ^affirmative  requires  less  than  the  ^egative^.  there  is  no 
Gcmtradiction.  1.  because,  in  matters  of  duty*  whatsoever 
is  any  where  required,  is  every  where  supposed;  and  no 
interpretation  V  can  lessen  it  from,  wlmt  itJs  in  its  whole  in* 
tegrity  •  2.  Secau^e  all  our  duty  is  not  every  where  repeated^ 
bat  ike  not .  repeating  it  in  any « place  cann!ot  annul  the 
obligation  in  tbat^  plac€|,  where  it  is  expressly  required. 
3.^  Because  a.  threatening  in  all  laws  is  of  more,  force  and 
efficacy  than  a  promise ;  and. therefore  when,  under  a  threat* 
ening,.more  is  required^  the  promise  that^is  affixed  to  i^  part 
of  it,  must  be  understood  by  the  analpgy  and  promise  to  tbiit 
t]ti»ateniag,.  because  one  thing  is  enough  to  destroy  us^  but 
one,  thing  is  not  enough  to  preserve  us :  '^  BonjUMfli  ss  intogrft 
causa,  malum  ex  quaUbet  particulari/'  4.  U@6AUse  it  In  ordi- 
nary in  Scripture  to  give  die  promise  to  overy  psrt  of  dutyi 
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which  yet  shall  never  be  paid  to  that  alone ;  thus  to  purity, 
to  poverty  of  spirit,  to  mercy,  to  faith,  to  alms,  to  patience, 
to  hope,  the  promises  of  blessedness  are  given ;  but  although 
it  is  said,  **  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God ;"  and  *'  the  poor 
in  spirit  shall  have  the  kingdom ;"  and  "they  that  quit  houses 
and  lapds  for  Christ's  sake,  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the 
other  world ;"  yet  unless  all  that  is  required,  be  put  together 
in  the  duty,  nothing  of  the  reward  shall  be  given  to  the 
person.  Every  part  of  an  exclusive  negative  is  an  indis- 
pensible  duty ;  but  every  affirmative  that  is  encouraged  by 
^  promise,  does  not  contain  a  whole  duty,  but  a  part  of 
duty,  which,  by  being  symbolical  to  the  whole,  is  encouraged 
as  every  other  part  is,  but  is  not  paid  but  in  an  entire  pay* 
ment,  to  an  entire  obedience. 

3.  This  also  is  true,  when  in  the  affirmative  more  is  ^put 
thta  in  the  negative ;  for  even  then  the  negative  is  the  strict 
measure  of  the  commandment,  and  the  limit  of  its  absolute 
necessity  and  exaction.  ^^  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized, 
tthall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned^." 
Here  the  negative  is  the  utmost  limit;  the  'necesse  ease'  is 
degcribed  in  that ;  the  '  bene  esse,'  and  the  ordinary  expecta- 
tion, in  the  other:  by  which  we  are  thus  to  understand  this 
and  such  other  expressions,  that  the  negative  contains  the 
indispensable  duty ;  and  supposes  an  obligation  that  nothing 
caai  excuse  in  persons  capable ;  but  the  affirmative  thai  sup- 
poses more,  is  yet  for  that  which  is  over  and  ■.  above  conteiit 
with  a  less  necessity,  and  admits  of  easier  dispensation :  for 
it  containing  all  that  is  expected,  is  like. a  'sunmium  jus^' 
which  though  by  the  method  of  laws  it  is  often  expres8ed> 
that  obedience  may  be  invited  as  forward  as  it  can,  yet  the 
kruifisia,  or  the  abatement,  is  in  the  negative;  that  is  the 
lowest,  and  therefore  it  is  bound  up  with-  the  penalty*.  For 
to  the  highest  duty  the  reward  is  promised,  and  it  is  more 
than  enough,  to  pay  it,  but  the  punishment  is  threatened  by 
lower  measures:  God  abates  much  before  he  smites;  and 
though  he  will  reward  every  good  we  do,  yet  every,  good 
that  is  omitted,  is  not  punished  with  death.  .  But  thi3  is  to 
be  understood,  when  the  good  is  of  that  nature,  that  it  may- 
be omitted  upon  a  probable  cause,  or  without  malice ;  or 
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without  the  direct  prevarication  of  an  express  commandments 
For  many  good  things  are  wholly  put  to  us  upon  the  account 
of  hope  and  promises^  and  not  of  commandments;  and  obe- 
dience: though  in  these  also  God  makes  what  abatements 
he  please :  but  we  are  to  make  none  at  all. 


RULE  III. 

In  the  affirmative  and  negative  Precepts  of  Christ,  not  onlif 

what  is  in  the  Words  of  the  Commandment ,  but  whatso^er 

'    is  symbolical  or  alike,  is  equally  forbidden  or  commanded,    • 

1.  When  St.  Paul  had  enumerated  the  works  of  the  flesh,> 
and  had  put  into  the  catalogue  most  of  those  crimes,  which 
are  commonly  named  in  laws  aiid  fame,  and  the  manner^' 
of  men;  he  adds%  nai  ra  o/Aoia  roirQti,  *' and  those  things 
which  are  like  to  these."  For,  1.  there  are  some  things, 
which  are  too  bad  to  name^  such  were  the  impurities  of  the 
*  Tribades,  '  Fellatrices/  '  Drauci/  '  Pathici/  '  Paedicatores/ 
of  which  the  apostle  says,  **  it  is  a  shame  even  to  name  such 
things,  as  are  done  of  them  in  secret :"  wddn  art/ildg,  that  is 
the  general  word  which  the  apostle  uses  for  them  all,  *'  dis- 
honourable lusts."  Now  when  all  unnatural  lusts  are  for-r 
bidden,  all  mixtures  but  what  are  hallowed  by  marriage,  and 
the  order  of  nature,  it  is  no  part  of  the  perfection  of  the  la w^ 
to  name  the  species  of  impurity,  and  the  circumstances  of 
that  vileness,  which  gets  new  names  as  men  please  to  undo 
themselves  by  tricks  and  artifices  of  shame. 

2.  There  are  some  sins,  which  are  like  new  diseases,  vile 
and  infectious  in  one  year,  or  in  one  age,  which  were  never 
heard  of  before,  and  die  with  reproach,  and  are  never  heard 
of  agiain.  That  a  woman  should  grow  to  that  impudence  as 
to  marry  her  adulterer  in  the  same  town  where  her  husband 
was  living,  and  a  prince, — was  so  rare  a  contingency j;  that 
though  it  was  once  done  in  Rome,  yet  no  law  was  needful  to 
preyeni  it.  And  there  needed  no  law  to  forbid  a  man  to  inarry 
a  boy ;  yet  Nero  did  marry  Sporus,  and  he  married  Dory- 
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pborus,  whom  Tacitus  calls  Pytbagotas :  but  this  Was  no  le^fih 
a  Bin,  because  it  was  not  the  express  vocal  contradiction  of  a 
law;  it  was  against  a  law  that  nam^  it  not. 

3.  There  are  some  sins/ which  nature  and  th^  public, 
manners  of  the  world  do  so  condemn>  that  th^y  need  no. 
special  mention  in  the  laws.     No  law  forbids  us  to  eat  man's 
flesh,  and  yet  all  the  civil  part  of  mankindhate  and  condemn 
them  that  do  it ;  and  those  Egyptians  who  did  **  deperire 
defunctorum  cadavera/'  **  fall  in  love  with  the  dead  bodies'' 
which  they  did  anoint,  were  condemned  by  the  voice  of  all 
the  world,  without  the  charges  of  an  e!xpress  law/  And.  idl 
that  read  the  narratives  of  the  Gnostic  impurities,  how  they 
didvin  the;  impurest  sense,  ^^  litare  in  sanguine  femibeo,"  and 
make  their  eucharist  of  matter  of  abomination,  have  enough 
of  prime  reason  and  common  notices  of  laws  and  things  id 
oOBdenm  their  vileness,  though  they  never  study  the^uestibn^- 
orinquire  which  commandment  they  prevaricate*     -..     >  . -r  . 
-   }4»  There  iare  some  sins  like  others  that  are  ^nam^d:;  whidb 
avtnot  distinct  kinds,  but  like  the  mondt^s  of  Africaf  pro^^ 
dueled  by  heterogeneous' mixtures,  or  equivochl  generaim£i'7 
ihusi  to  geld  a  child>  to  nlakle  him  have  argdbd  voice/ is  :ib^ 
Kke  cruelty,  atid  the  unmercifulness  of  homicide  or  ^tltilil^ 
tion,  and  is  such-  a  curiosity  of  voluptuousness  and  sens^oality; 
l^t  though  it  Wants  a  nam^  to  signify  itsvrhole  binfidnessy 
yet  it  must  .stand   conddnned/  though  tbefe  be'  no-^text' 
against  it  described  expressly  iii  the  tables  of  the'law;:-Toi 
give  money  for  ecclesiastical  prefermentsr  is  so  ^'  like  the  siit 
of  Simon  Magus/^  that  it  hath  obtained  his  nsone  and  his 
reproach/end  yet  it  is  not  the  same  crime;  butupim  ih^ 
account  of  St.  PaoPs  hfrnrnfAUy  or'  similitude/  it  hath  the Bame 
coildenmatibn#    Thus  pt^ygainy  is  like  adultery;  mid  .mar- 
rying after  divorce  (except  oidy  in  the  case  of  i  fornication)  i» 
Uid'pblygamy.     Concerning  which  things,  there  is  one  mea- 
sure in  general;  and  some  other  more  particular.  il;*£i» 
getiieral.  ■■''''     'f  ■'•'•:••   ■   •  '■•  -•  -.*  ••"••'  :  •••'■ 

iJi  *■  The  likeness  of  things  to-~tiiose  which'  are  expriessly 
forbidden,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  forms  and  eutsides,  and 
material  resemblances,  but  by  the  intrinsic  irregularity  and 
repMMm  of  the  prohibitionZ-^^To  kill  a  wife  or  daughter  taken 
in  adultery,  even  in  those  countries  where  by  the  laws  it  is 
permitted,  looks  as  like  mvrder,. as-killing  can:  but  because 
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the  laws  allow  the  interested  man  to  be  the  executioner,  it  ii; 
the  public  hand,  not  the  private,  that  takes  the  vengeance : 
and  therefore  they  are  not  alike  in  a  culpable  similitude. 
But  on  the  other  side,  to  take  my  goods  wherever  I  find 
them,  looks  like  justice;  but,  because  of  justice^  a  man  is  not 
to  be  judge  and  executioner  in  his  own  case,  and  this  thing 
is>  in  many  cases,  forbidden  by  the  laws,  this  is  against  jus- 
tice ;  for  it  is  not  enough,  that  it  is  his  own ;  for  although  it 
is  ^justum/  a  just  thing  to  take  my  own,  yet  to  do  it  &om 
a  thief  by  private  authority  where  it  is  forbidden  by  the 
public,  is  '  justum  injust^  factum/  ^a  just  thing  done  after 
an  Hinjust  manner.'  But  if  there  be  a  likeness  of  injustice,  a 
prevarication  of  the  same  reason,  an  equal  injury,  then  not 
the  letter  of  tiaie  law,  but  the  reason  and  the  spirit  of  it,  is  its 
condemnation.  ^  Par  pari  referre,'  Ho  give  back  the  good 
I  haye  borrowed,Ms  one  of  the  great  lines  of  justice;  and^ 
upon  this  account,  we  are  bound  to  pay  debts,  to  perform 
contracts,  to  make  equal  returns  of  valuable  considerations, 
-rand  whatever  is  against  this,  is  against  justice.  But  then 
because  acts  of  kindness  are  the  transition  of  a  good  from 
one  to  another,  atid  although  it  is  without  a  bargain,  yet  it 
is  not  without  an  obligation,  ingratitude  comes  under  the 
rmifdotOp  it  is  so  like  injustice  that  it  is  the  worse  for  it.  It 
is. expressly,  commanded  that  we  should  ptovide  for  our 
children  acQOrding  to  our  powers:  and  therefore  they  that 
expose. then^,  ^re  worse  than  infidels,  and  have  denied  the 
faith  :  but  then  to  deqy  to  nurse  their  own  children  (unlesa 
it  he  upon  a  just  and  a  reasonable  cause,  upon  charity  or 
necessity)  ib.so  like  exposing  them,  that  it  must  s^nd  as 
reprobate  under  the  sentence  of  the  same  commandment. 
'  3  (2).  But  the  particular  measures  of  this  rule  are  these  : 
Whatsoever  is  of  the  same  specification,  is  of  the  same  obli- 
gation ain)  necessity*  ]But  if  men  would  be  ingenuous,  and 
worthy  in  giving  sentences  of  their  actions,  and  understanding 
the  measures  of  their  duty,  there  could  be  no  di£Sculty  in 
this.  For  men  are  easy  enough  to  consent  to  a  general  rule, 
but  they  will  not  suffer  their  own  case  to  be  concerned  in  it : 
and  they  understand  the  particulars  too  fast,  when  it  is  the 
interest  of  their  brother,;  but  if  it  be  their  own,  they  know 
nothing  of  it.  It  is  written,  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  Qod,''  and  all, f he  world  consented  to  the  law  since 
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the  promulgation;  but  yet  many  nations,  and  many  ag«s  of 
Christendom^  did  admit  the -trials  of  rights  by  duels,  and  of 
innocency  by  fire  ordeal :  which  was  as  direct  a  tempting 
of  God,  as  any  thing  next  to  desperation  itself;  and  by  this 
is  sufficiently  reproved.  If  the  labourer  be  worthy  of  his 
hire^  then  so  is  the  priest;  if  the  priest  of  the  old  law^  then 
also  the  minister  of  the  Gospel :  which  particular  I  choose 
to  instance  in,  that,  by  occasion  of  it^  I  may  give  cautioo 
against  that,  which  causes  error  in  the  application  of  this 
measure,  and  sense  of  laws^  unto  the  conscience. 

4.  For  because  all  actions  are  invested  and  varied  with 
many  circumstances,  they  who  are  concerned  in  a  particular^ 
with  which  they  are  willing  to   escape,  think  every  new 
circumstance  to  be  a  warrant  great  enough  to  exempt  him 
from  the  general  rule.    Thus,  if  a  rule  was  given  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  they  who  would  not  have  it  drawn  into  conse- 
quence in  the  Gospel,  observe  that  differing  circnmstanoe  lof 
tiie  divers  laws ;  and  think  it  answer  enough  to  say, '  it';wa9 
so  in  the  law,  but  what  is  that  to  the  Gospel?'    Now  this 
answer  is  only  true,  when  the  law  and  the  Gospel  have  con- 
trary measures  in  the   same  instance;    that  is,  when  the 
instance  did  not  only  relate  to  the  law  of  Moses,  but  is 
against  the  analogy  of  the  Gospel.    Thus,  no  unclean  thing 
was  to  come  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord;  and  therefose 
the  leper,  or  the  polluted  *  in  profluvio  sanguinis,' or  *;8e- 
minis,'  might  not  come  into    the   temple;   but  then  if  we 
argue,  this  is  much  more  true  in  the  Gospel,  which  i&  &  state 
of  greater  purity  than  the  law,  we  can  conclude  nothihg, 
because  the  measures  of  legal  and  evangelical  purity  ave 
wholly  differing;   and,  therefore,  here  the  relation  to   the 
several  states  and  laws  is  considerable,  and  makes  a  material 
difference.    But  when  there  is  nothing  in  one  that  appro^ 
priates  it  to  itself,  and  nothing  in  the  other  that  excludes  it^ 
then  the  circumstance  and  relation  alters  nothing  of  the  pro- 
position :  and  so  it  is  in  the  matter  of  maintenance  for  the 
evangelical  minister. 

But  no  circumstance  can  alter  the  question,  unless  -it-'be 
a  material  ingredient  in  the  very  cOnstittitioh  o(  it,- ji^6id: 
changes  the  reason  of  the  former  usage.  Thus,  when,- fcy  the 
commandment,  we  are  tied  to  give  every  one  their  own,  if 
the  owner  be  a  madman,  and  in  his  fury  demands  his.  swerd ; 
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'fdthougfa  this  particular  be  a  specification  of  the  general  rale^ 
(yet  it  is  altered  by  a  circumstance^  which,  changes  the  reascxi 
of  the  law,  or  supposes  it  changed.  So  when  David  brought 
his  men  to  eat  show-bread  in  the  days  of  need«  the  priest 
asked,  if  the  young  men  had  abstained  from  their  wives, 
^yiiig*  that  then  they  might ;  but  he  that  shall  argue  from 
hence,  that,  no  man  can  receive  the  sacramental  bread,  but 
he  that  hath  been  continent  in  that  instance,  may  be  surely 
enough  janswered^  by  telling  him  that  such  contacts  did 
sometimes,  and  to  some  purposes,  contract  legal  impurities, 
but  not  evangelical,  in  which  only  the  purity  of  the  spirit  is 
required,  or  if  also  corporal  were  required,  yet  such  ap- 
proaches, under  the  protection  of  marriage,  are  declared  to 
be  MOiTYi  ofAlarrog,  as  great  a  purity  as  chastity  itself,  of  which 
this  is  one  kind.^  But  when  there  is  no  cause  of  change  of 
the  ingredient  in  the  article,  if  it  be  of  the  same  nature, 
though  difiering  in  extrinsical  or  unconcerning  circumstances, 
it  is  byway  of  specification  included  in  the  rule,  and  is  to  be 
conducted  by  its  measures. 

6  (3).  Whatsoever  is  equivalent  to  the  instance  of  the 
law,  is  also  within  its  sanction  and  constitution.     By  *  equi- 
valent,' (speaking  morally,  not  logically)  I  mean  that  which 
is  inferred  firom  the  greater  to  the  less  affirmatively:   or,. 
2.  from  the  less  to  the  greater  negatively :  or,  3.  from  that 
which  is  equal  to  it,  both  affirmatively  and  negatively.    For 
thus  laws  are  extended  on  all  hands;    the  same  law  that 
forbids  murder,  forbids  cruel  thoughts  and  violent  anger, 
whatsoever  tempts  to  murder,  or  is  the  beginning  of  it,  or  is 
in  the  natural  progression  towards  it.     So,  on  the  other  side^ 
the  law  commands  us  to  obey  our  superiors  (meaning  the 
spiritual);  the  same  law,  though  it  there  names  them  not, 
does  more  strongly  command  us  to  obey  princes ;  for  they 
also  ''  are  over  us,  and  watch  for  the  good  of  our.  souls,  and 
mv^i  give  an  account  for  them*'."    Thus,  if  husbands  must 
give  honour  to  their  wives,  then  wives  must  give  honour 
much  rather  to  their  husbands.     If  you  may  not  steal  out 
of  ;my  hou^e,  you  must  not  spoil  my  goods  in  it ;  mucb  less 
iQay  you  fire  my  house,  and  bum  my  goods  too ;  if  you  must 
be  faithful  in  little  things,  much  more  in  greater  things ;  if 
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you  must  give  your  life  for  God,  much  rather  must  you  give 
your  goods ;  if  you  must  not  defile  a  temple,  much  less  must 
you  dishonour  your  bodies. 

6.  This  also  is  to  be  extended  to  the  proportionable 
obligation  of  correlatives.    For  if  the  relative  be  bound  by 
the  laws  of  Christy  then  so  also  is  the  correlative;  which 
rule  hath  no  exception^  but  an  explication  of  it  is  sufficient 
For  either  the  duty  of  relatives  is  equal,  or  unequal  in 
degrees,  and  it  is  either  in  the  same  instance,  or  in  divers. 
If  the  instances  be  divers,  they  are,  in  all  cases,  expressed 
.competently  in  the  New  Testament;  as  the  duty  that  hus- 
bands and  wives,  tlxat  children  and  parents,  that  master^ 
and  servants,  that  princes  and  subjects,  owe  to  each,  other 
respectively,  and  they  need  not  to  be  conducted  by  involu'^ 
tion    and  consequence,   for   their  duties  are  described   in 
distinct  Unes.    But  if  the  duty  and  instances  be  in  the  same 
kind,  but  differ  in  degrees,  then  the  measure  of  the  degrees 
is  to  be  conducted  by  proportion  to  the  difference  of  persons, 
by  public  honesty,  and  the  sayings  of  wise  and  good  menv 
«and  the  common  usages  of  the  best,  and  the  measures  of 
reason.     But  if  they  be  the  same  in  kind  and  degree,  the^ 
,ihe  rule  and  measure  of  one  is  the  role  and  measure  of  both,^ 
.though  one  only  be  named  in  the  law.     And  this  is  of  use, 
not  only  in  the  equal  instances  of  unequal  relatives,  but  itk 
idl  the  inistances  of  equals ;  as  in    friendships,  societiesT, 
guilds,  colleges,  exchanges,  traffics,  and  the  like.     Ther^ 
;aiust  be  care  taken,  that  according  to  St.  Paul's  rule,  ^^  ther^ 
must  not  be  ana-ig,  ease,  remission,  and  advantage  to  one, 
;and  9;u4^<(,  trouble,  burden,  and  disadvantage  to  the  other ;'' 
but  in  relations  that  are  equal,  the  duty  and  the  expression 
must  be  so  too;  ever  with  this  caution,  that,*— If  the  duty 
be  the  same  between  relatives,  it  cannot  follow  that  the 
privileges  are  the  same.— -The  husband  and  wife  are  equidly 
obliged  in  the  duties  of  love  and  justice ;  but  they  have  not 
equal  powers,  neither  can  the  woman  put  away  the  man,  as 
the  man  can  the  woman.     For  though  man  and  woman  are 
'  pares  in  conjugio,'  tied  to  an  equal  love,  and  ah  equal  d«ty^ 
yet  they  have  not  an  equal  power,  nor  an  equal  hberty ;  in 
go]irernment  and  divorces,  they  are  not  equal.  ' 

7.  But  upon  the  account  of  this  rule,  the  Christiana  have 
a  most  certain  demonstrntioii  of  the  unlawfolness  of  poly- 
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gamy,  or  of  haying  many  wives  at  once.  For  biir  btesd^ 
Savipiir  said,  *'  He  thlt  puts  away  his  wifei,  nhless  it  be  for 
fomicati6n,  and  marries  another,  co^mitteth  adaliery;** 
therefore  he  much  more  i^  an  adulterer  tVho  married 
another,  when  his  wife  is  not  put  away,  and  hath  not  com-» 
mitted  f6miication.  But  in  this  and  the  like  cases,  we  are 
to^  proceed  by  the  measures  of  reason,  and  the  comihon 
tsages  of  laws. 

8  (1).  A  law,  drawii  fVom  a  idw,  must  be  evidently  and 
lipparently  in  the  bowels  of  it  before  such  extraction,  or  els0 
it  must  not  be  obtruded  as  the  sentence  and  intendment  of 
the  lawgiver.  *'  Obey  them,  that  have  the  rule  over  you,"— * 
is  a  plain  commandment ;  but  if  you  infer,  therefore,  in  all 
things  that  they  say,  *  deny  your  own  reason,  and  submit 
your  understanding ;'  this  follows  not,  because  we  are  com- 
manded to  obey  them  only  in  such  things,  where  they  ought 
to  rule  over  us,  but  that  is  not  in  our  understandings,  over 
which  God  alone  is  the  ruler;  and  those  whom  he  hath  sient, 
ai'e  rational  and  authorized  guides,  they  have  power  to 
teach,  and  power  to  exhort,  they  are  to  do  any  thing  that 
can  inform  us,  and  invite  us  to  good ;  and  we  must  follow 
them  in  all  ways  that  lead  us  to  God  :  and  that  thiey  do,  we 
are  to  believe  until  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  contrary ; 
but  because,  beyond  these  iheasures,  the  law  neither  said 
nor  meant  any  thing,  therefore  the  obligation  extends  not  so 
far. 

9  (2).  Whatsoever  is  not  In  the  letter  of  the  law,  is  then 
understood  to  be  intended  by  the  law,  when  it  is  drawn  froni 
thence  by  a  prime  and  immediate  consequence;  in  which 
there  is  no  violence,  nor  artificial  chaiiis,  nor  devices  of  wit 
and  labour.  For  laws  ought  to  be  but  few,  and  they  love 
not  to  be  multiplied  without  apparent  necessity,  and  h&  that 
makes  more  than  Christ  intended,  lays  a  snare  for  his  own 
foot,  and  is  cozened  by  his  own  argument.  Christ  com- 
manded us,  that  we  should  do  our  alms  and  prayers  in  secret : 
from  hence  it  follows,  that  all  solemnities  of  pride,  and  •  aH 
the  dressings  and  adornments  of  our  prayers,  designed  tot 
vanity  and  publication,  are  criminal ;  and  under  this  pifbbibi* 
tion  come  sJl  acts  of  proper  specification.  But  then  if  I  argue 
from  hence  further,  and  say,  '  Therefore  it  is  not  lawful  to 
appoiAt  public  tosemblies  for' prayer  vor,  if  it  be^yet  it  is 
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tQt  lawful  to  ii{>pear  to  men  to  be  passionate  and  devootr 
and  further  yet,  that  private  prayer  is  better  than  public,  and 
therefor^  that  it  is  to  be  preferred  before. the  public^  atid 
therefore  yet  that  ii^e  may  safely  neglect  the  assembling  of 
ourselves  together  for  prayer/  I  argue  foolishly,  and  cannot 
impose  a  necessity  of  dbedience  upon  any.    The  kw  war-^ 
rants  me  to  go  no  further  but  within  sight  of  it:  if  I  go  on^ 
step  from  her  words,  I  am  within  the  call  of  her  voice :  and 
tny  obedience  can  well  be  exacted^  where  it  can  be  well 
proved,  but  never  else«    It  is  in  laws,  as  it  is  in  articles  of 
belief,  to  which  we  are  obliged  primarily,  and  afterwards  to 
ev^ry  thing  that  is  certainly  and  immediately  drawn  from 
theneej    But  if  yoti  go  beyond  one  consequence,  there  ar6 
so  toany  certain,  but   indiscernible*  fallibilities,  so    man^ 
intrigues  of  fancy  in  the  disputer,  and  io  much  unaptness  iit 
the  bearer,  that  it  is  teii  to  one  they  either  do  not  utlderstand 
one  another,  or  do  not  understand  the  tirticle ;  and  so  it  i^ 
in  laws,  so  l6ng  as  we  go  on  in  the  straight  lin^  of  its  letter^ 
and  known  intention,  we  commit  no  error,  or  can  sodn  be 
reproved,  if  we  do :  but  if  we. once  double  a  point,  we  pre^- 
sently  lose  sight  of  the  law ;  as  appears  in  the  instance  now 
given  in  the  precept  of  **  praying  jn  Secret  ;'*  against  which 
}t  is  no  objection  to  say,  the  consequents  were  hot  rightly 
deduced  from  the  w!ords  of  that  precept.     For  I  grant  it;  il 
is  true  Ihey  are  not ;  but  then  I  say,  it  is  also  ten  to  one 
but  it  will  be  so  in  any  instance,  that  shall  be  made  fruitful 
^with  anfractuous  and  involved  consequences^    For  that  is  it 
that  I  say  :  &  man's  reason  is  to  be  suspected  wheii  he;  goes 
a  gteat  way  from  this  rule ;  and  we  by  our  logic  shall  become' 
but  ill  lawgivers^    Whatsoever  can  certainly  and  triily  b^ 
deduced  from  a  law,  does  as  certainly  oblige  us  as  the  in-^ 
j&tance  that  is  named,  or  the  first  specification  of  it^  ot  th« 
direct  consequent,  if  it  could  be  made  as  evident,  a^  it  is 
certain ;  but  because  it  cannot,:  therefore  it  can  oblige  but 
in  the  degree  of  its  clarity  and  manifei^tation,  for  that  is  to 
the  remote  instance,  the  same  as  publication  is  to  the  com- 
mandment itself.     But  the  precepts  or  laws  of  Christ>  are 
like  the  'radix  prosapias,'  the  grand  parent  of  a 'family, 
from    whom    the    direct    descendants  tire  for  ever  to  -  b^ 
reckoned  to  the  kindred^  in  the  straight  and  proper  line; 
biitrlwhen  oiice  it  goes  to  the  transverse  auft  obUat^ral,  t^ey 
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not  only  have  no  title  to  the  inheritance,  but  every  remove 
18  a  step  to  the  losing  the  cognation  and  relation  to  the  chkf 
house. 

10  (3).  In  drawing  the  consequent  duties  from  expreoi 
lawB^  the  fii*st  presumption  is  for  piety,  and  the  honour,  of 
•God,  that  is,  if  the  obligation  be  not  evident;  yet  if  it  be 
evident  that  such  obedience  is. for  the  honour  of  God,  it  is 
more  probably  to  be  supposed  that  that  consequent  was 
intended  by  the  law  of  Gt>d,  whom  it  so  apparently  serve&r. 
But  where  this,  or  the  like  material  iingredient  is  not,  we 
are  to  presume  for  our  liberty,  rather  than  for  the  multi^ 
plication  of  laws ;  because  that  is  charity  and  prudence, 
and  both  of  them  are  v^ry  considerable  in  the  constitution 
and  interpretation  of  a  law.  But  this  is  more  full  in  the  next 
rule. 


RULE  IV, 

Wlien  any  Thing  is  forbidden  by  the  Laws  of  Jesus  Christy  all 
those  Things  are  forbidden  also  which  follow  from  that 
forbidden  Action,  and  for  whose  Sake  it  was  forbidden. 

1«  This  rule  is  of  use  in  all  laws,  and  is  expressed  to  the 
fiame  caution  both  in  the  code  of  the  civil  law,  and  in  the 
jdecretals,  and  the  reason  of  it  is,  because  the  laws  of  any 
lawgiver;  being  the  effects  of  his  greatest  wisdom,  are  de^- 
'  signed  to  the  best  end,  and  are  intended  only  to  operate 
towards  and  to  effect  that  end :  to  this  purpose  laws  ure 
made  to  prevent  evils;  and  though  the  evils  are  not  alw3^ys 
named,  yet  against  them  it  is  that  the  laws  are  cautionary 
and  provisipnary ;  so  that  the  evil  is  much  more  forbidden 
than  that  which  brings  it,  or  leads  it  in ;  because  sometimes 
!lhe  evil  instrument  may  be  destitute  of  its  ;evil  effect^  and 
therefore  i^,  in  many  degrees,  innocent  and  harmless ;  but  if 
the  evil  be  introduced,  it  is  all  iJiat  which  the  lawB  were 
afraid  of.  And,  therefore,  Aristotle*  said  right:,  to  inTixof 
h^iarng  wcTarsiag  oit  ill?  Tsavdavur  alfoSvTat  yap  ra  ^of  ri  rh^, 
*^  We  afe  to  consider  the  end.  of  every  republic,  for.  they 

•>  JBtliic.  IUh  t  c.  8. 
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dioose  all  things  in  order  to  their  6nd  ;"--*-  and  the  laws  are 
wade  for  public  defence,  security,  and  profit;  so  it  is  in 
religion  and  the  laws  of  God.  When  we  give  alms,  we  are 
oommanded  not  to  blow  a  trumpet,  so  being  warned  against 
pride;  but  if,  without  that  instance  or  signification,  we  be 
reaUy  proud^  or  value  ourselves  upon  that  account ;  or 
de^>iBe  our  brother  as  less  holy,  or  oppress  the  fiitherless 
and  widow,  though  without  that  pretence  of  holiness  and 
.tke  advantage^  of  hypocrisy,  they  are  greater  breakers  of 
ibe  commandments,  than  by  their  fond  and  fiintastic  pro- 
dtmations  of  their  charity.  .  Thus  we  find  in  St.  Paul ''an 
^express  prohibition,  that  we  '^  should  not  make  provision  for 
tiie  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof;"  that  is,  that  we  do  not 
take  in  great  stowage  of  meat  and  drink,  or  use  arts  of 
sharpening  the  desire,  or  caressing  the  fancy,  to  make  the 
pleasures  brisk  and  active,  and  the  sense  quick  and  pleased  : 
but  some  there  are  that  make  temperance  the  instrument  of 
pleasure,  and  the  minister  of  sensuality,  and  cw  be  most 
pleased  when  they  take  the  least  care ;  and  some  mind  the 
^bas^res  so  as  they  will  not  tarry  for  the  instruments^  gr 
need  them  not ;  in  these  and  the  like  cases,  if  there  were  no 
distinct  prohibition  of  that  evil  effect,  yet  it  were  sufficiently 
prohibited  in  the  prohibition  of  the  instrument.  But  because 
most  of  the  evil  effects  of  evil  instruments  are,  expressly  and 
by  name,  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament,  this  rule  i&  of 
^e  principally  in  the  aggravation  and  condemnation  of  sin ; 
and  it  means  that  every  judgment  and  every  evil  we  sufier, 
which  we  were  foretold  of,  and  which  is  a  foreseen  effect  of 
such  an  action,  is  to  be  imputed  to  us ;  and  besides  the  direct 
•in,  we  are  also  guilty  of  uncharita1^1eness»  by  doing  that 
^hioh  we  know  wall  hurt  us«  .God,  in  the  forbidding  the 
siO)  commands,  us  also  to  preserve  ourselves,  and,  besides  the 
•ia,  is  angry  at  the  very  death. 

2.  This  rule  hath  two  limitations:  1.  It  is  not  to -he 
understood  of  events  contingent,  and  accidental ;  hot  either 
nattfral  and  proper,  or  foretold  and .  threatened,  ^or  at  least 
usual  and  noted.  He  that  maliciously  sows  ^false  doctrine  ia 
thexhuit^hy  is  answerable,  not  only  for  the^. heresy,  butf(ur 
tbei  mischief  th^t  he  intends,  or.  is  willing  it  shomld  jtf educe ; 

*»  lUni.  xui.  14. 
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but  if  dnotlier  man,  to  spite  him,  or  to  hinder  his  &ine^  shall 
^i  up  a  contrary  heresy,  although  this  was  the  spawn  of  th^e 
first  toad/ yet  because  it  was  an  equivocal  production,  il 
shall  be  no  otherwise  imputed,  but  to  reproach  him  amongst 
men>  to  I'eprove  his  folly,  and  to  be  an  argument  of  a  speedy 
repentance. 

3.  But,  1.  Whatsoever  effect  is  natural  to  a  forbiddeii 
action,  is  directly  upon  the  same  account.  Thus,  whosoever 
divides  the  church,  to  him  are  imputed  all  the  evil  effects  of 
schism,  which  are  its  natural  productions.  If  an  imperious, 
foolish  woman,  by  a  continual  inquietude,  by  her  evil  nature 
and  a  vexatious  spirit,  so  disturb  her  husband's  quiet,  and 
the  ease  of  his  soul,  and  the  comforts  of  his  life,  that  he  alsd 
lose  his  health,— *she  is  not  only  guilty  of  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  love,  and  duty,  and  meekness,  by  which  she  is  bound 
to  God  and  to  her  husband,  but  is  guilty  of  murder,  or  high 
injuriousness  and  uncharitableness,  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  misdiief,  which  she  sees  impressed  and  growing  upon 
him. 

4  (2).  Whatsoever  event  is  foretold  and  threatened,  ^11 
that  also  is  imputed  to  him,  that  does  the  forbidden  action  to 
which  it  is  threatened ;  and  he  is  directly  '  felo  de  se,'  who 
by  lust  brings  upon  himself  the  rottenness  of  life,  far  worse 
than  the  putrefaction  of  the  grave;  and  he  is  a  perfect 
prodigal  of  bis  fortune,  who,  by  committing  sacrilege,  invites 
the  worm,  and  calls  a  spirit  of  unthriftiness  and  consump-* 
tion  to  his  estate ;  and  he  that  grieves  the  Spirit  of  God,, 
and  causes  him  to  depart,  is  guilty  of  that  beggary  and 
baseness  of  spirit,  with  which  such  evil  usages  of  the  holy 
Spirit  of  God  are  often  punished.     For  as  God  forbade  some 
sins,  Qot  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  that  others  which  are 
their  foul  issues,  might  be  strangled  in  the  womb;  so  he 
forbade  all  sins,  and  laid  direct  and  collateral  restraints  upon 
them,   that  man   might  not  be  unhappy,  and   extremely 
miserable.    As,  therefor^  he  who  by  one  sin  introduces 
another,  is  guilty  of  both ;  so  he  who  brings  any  evil  which 
God  graciously  intended  should  not  fall  upon  us,  to  him 
that  evil  is  to  be  imputed,  and  that  evil  also  does  either 
directly  or  accidentally,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject matter,  increase  his  guilt. 

5  (3).  If  an  evil  effect  be  Bot  either  natui^  or  threatened. 
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yet  if  it  happens  ordinarily,  and  be  noted^  it  is  to  be  imputed 
to  him,  who  does  that  evil  and  forbidden  action,  which  does; 
infqr  it.  The  reason  is,  because  he  wilfully  sins  against  the 
purpose  of  the  law,  who  will  not  prevent  that  evil,  which  the 
law  intendeth  to  prevent,  and  makes  the  law  void  -aiKk: 
illusory,  that  is,  destitute  of  its  effect,  and  perfeptly  in  vain 
as  to  that  intention.  Thus  it  is  observed  that  the  father's  or 
the  mother's  curse,  destroys  the  pleasures  of  a  sin,  and  the 
gaiety  of  a  fortune,  and  the  prosperity  of  an  offending,  child  i 
he,  therefore,  that  shall  do  a  forbidden  action,  which  shaU 
bring  such  a  curse  upon  himself,  is  not  only  justly  punished, 
and  is  to  impute  that  to  himself  perfectly  and  alone,-T-but  if, 
upon  his  account,  evil  descend  upon  his  posterity  or  relatives^ 
he  is  guilty  of  that  evil,  and  is  a  direct  sinner  in  their 
punishment. 

6  (2).  The  other  limitation  which  I  am  to  interpose,  is 
this:  That  the  evil  effects  of  an  evil  action  are  imputed  but 
in  proportion  to  the  will  and  actual  understanding,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  which  whatsoever  does  happen,  it  is  collateral 
and  accidental  both  to  the  intention  and  to  the  time.  A 
Tnan's  action  hath  a  proper  life,  of  its  own,  and  it  leaves  a 
permanent  effect,  or  is  productive  of  the  same  by  a  contina*- 
ing  emanation;  this,  if  it, be  foreseen,  and  considered,  and 
chosen,  is  as  imputable  as  if  it  were  present  or  immediate. 
Put  because  a  man  can  see  but  so  far,  and  hath  a  limited 
efflux  and  impression  by  all  his  actions,  he  is  not  to  be 
judged  or  condemned  by  any  thing  that  shall  happen  beyond 
that  proper  extension;  and  if  some  Polonians  or  Transyl- 
vanians,  English  or  French,  make  ill  use  of  the  arguments  of 
Arius,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  .it  shall  be  put  upon: 
Anus's  account  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  his  or  any 
man's  damnation  shall  increase  upon  such  accounts,  which 
as.  they  are  beyond  the  intention  of  the  man,  or  the;e$cacy 
of  his  action,  so  e^lso  beyond  the  distance  of  bis. provision. - 

7.  But  for  this,  ths^t  rule,  which  is  nearest  to  .exaptoess^  is 
t))is,-T-No  effect  which  happens  after  a  ^man^a  deativ;  is  imi- 
pptfible  to  him  as  a  new  sin. -r.  So  far  as  it  was  actutyUy: 
intended  an4  .designed  in  his  lifetime,  or.  foreseen,  and  Bot; 
revieysed/^o  far  it  is  imputed  upon, the  stock;  pfitHe^preseal* 
malice,  not  of  the  future  event;  his  own  act  and  his  own 
i(ftentitm  for  th^  present,  aodjhis  actual  design  of  the  future^ 
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«te  stifficient  load  upon  hioi  ;  but  tben  because  his  act  and 
his  actual  design  could  not  live  after  his  death,  therefore 
nothing  beyond  the  life  of  the  man  can  be  a  new  sin :  be- 
cause as  he  cannot  actually  or  habitually  will  that  events  so 
neither  can  he  rescind  it:  if  he  cannot  will  it  in  any  sense, 
it  can  in  no  sense  be  imputed  ;  but  if  it  could  be  willed^ 
then  it  may  also  be  refused  and  rescinded,  which  because  it 
is  impossible,  therefore  the  increase  of  evil  stands  not  at  his 
door  .that  occasioned  it,  and  cannot  either  will  it  any  more, 
Of  hinder  it.  This  is  that  which  is  meant  by  our  blessed 
Saviour ;  **  The  night  comes  when  no  man  worketh :"  and 
whatsoever  is  beyond  the  line  of  life,  is  also  beyond  the  line 
of  malice;  and,  therefore,  cannot  increase  or  begin  upon  a 
new  score,  when  the  whole  stock  is  spent. 

8.  Lastly,  that  which  proves  all  this,  does  also  further 
explicate  the  rule :  whatsoever  event  depends  upon  the  will 
of  another^  is  so  contingent  in  respect  of  him  that  first  set 
the  evil  on  work,  that  it  is  no  longer  upon  his  account,  than 
he  actually  or  habitually  desires  it  or  endeavours :  because 
now  the  evil  hath  a  new  cause,  and  every  emergent  event  is 
upon  such  a  cause,  a^  cannot  be  forced,  or  indeed  produced, 
by  any  thing  besides  itself:  and,  therefore,  to  itself  only  it 
is  to  be  imputed,  excepting  where  the  malice  of  the  first 
agent  hath  an  actual  or  intended  influx  into  the  second. 


RULE  V. 

The  Laws  ofJe^s  Christ  are  the  Measures  of  the  Spirit,  and 
are  always  to  he  extended  to  a  spiritual  Signijication. 

Iv  It  was  a  fair  character  that  was  given  of  the  Christians*, 

'*  They  obey  the  laws  appointed  for  them,  and,  by  the  piety, 
and  charity  of  their  lives,  excel  even  the  measure  of  the  laws 
themselves:*'  for  by  what  instance  soever  God  would  be 
glorified^  and  by  what  charity  soever  our  brother  can  be 
rdibved,  and  by  what  justice  societies  are  established  and 

.  ^Per^criptor^DiognejCuin.    ••  *    * 
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eontinued,  in  all  that  they  exercise  themselves  according  to 
their  whole  power,  and  would  do  more  if  they  oonld,  and 
sometimes  do  more  than  they  are  required ;  and  oftentimes 
with  better  circumstances  than  are  exacted,  and  always  with 
a  mind  more  ready  than  their  hand. 

2.  Human  laws  can  exact  but  the  outward  action ;  they 
neither  can  command  the  understanding  nor  judge  the  wiXt, 
because  they  cannot  secure  that,  nor  discern  this ;  and  with*^ 
out  these  two,  their  interest  is  well  enough  preserred.  He 
that  pays  my  money,  though  it  be  against  his  will,  do^  me 
justice,  and  is  quit  before  the  king ;  and  if  he  dissembles^ 
yet  if  he  gives  me  good  words,  I  cannot  implead  him  of 
calunjUiy  or  slander.  Thus  the  Pharisees^  understood  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  called  him  innocent  whom  the  laws  could 
not  charge;  but,  therefore,  Christ  calls  them  to  new  ac- 
counts. He  that  offers  a  pure  lamb  to  God,  may  dishobour 
him  with  a  foul  thought:  and  no  sacrifice  is  pure  by  the  skin 
apd  colour,  but  by  the  heart  and  hand  of  him,  that  present! 
]t«  Acts  of  external  religion  are  publications  of  the  divine 
honours,  but  the  heart  does  only  pay  them ;  for  there  it  is 
that  God  does  sit  judge  alone ;  and  though  he  hath  given  us 
bodies  to  converse  below  with  a  material  world,  yet  God's 
temple  is  in  heaven,  in  the  intellectual  world;  and  the 
spirit  .of  a  man  is  the  sacrifice,  and  his  purest  thoughtis  are 
oblations,  and  holy  purposes  are  the  best  presents,  and  the 
crucifixion  of  our  passions  is  the  best  immolation,  the  only 
beasts  of  sacrifice,  and  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  altar,  and 
his  passion  is  the  salt  of  all  our  sacrifices,  and  his  inter- 
cession makes  the  sweet  perfume,  and  so  atonement  is  made 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  we  are  acacepted  iii  our 
services,  and  our  wills  are  crowned  with  the  rewards  of  a 
holy  obedience  :  if  our  hearts  be  right,  our  services  will  never 
be  wanting  or  rejected ;  and  although  our  hearts  can  supply 
the  want  of  external  power,  yet  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can 
supply  the  want  of  our  hearts,  and  of  good  affections ;  these 
must  be  entire;  for  they  are  God's  peculiar  portion,  and, 
therefore,  must  not  be  divided.  Plutarch*^  tells  of  Apol- 
lodorus,  that  he  dreamed  he  was  taken  by  the  Scythians^ 
flayed  alive,  and  then  cut  in  pieces,  and  thrown  into  a  bcHliEig 

^  Matt.  ^i.  and  Matt  xxiit.       «  De  Set.  Num.  Tiad.  Wyttenbach,  p.  39. 
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caldron,  where  his  heart  leaped  forth  into  the  midst  of  all  the 
little  portions  of  ilesh,  and  told  them, '  I  am  the  eause  of  aA 
this  evil/  It  was  something  li^e  that  saying  of  St.  Bernard, 
"  Nihil  ardet  in  inferno,  nisi  propria  voluntas :"  *'  Nothing 
bums  in  the  eternal  flames  of  hell,  but  a  man's  heart,  nothing 
but  his  will:" — for  from  **  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts, 
adulteries,"  &c.,  said  our  blessed  Saviour^:  but,  therefore, 
God  requires  the  heart,  that  is,  that  the  principle  of 
actions  be  secured,  and  the  *  principalis  domus,'  '  the  chief 
house/  where  God  loves  to  dwell  and  reign,  be  kept  without 
thieves  and  murderers.  This,  then,  is  the  first  sense  of  the 
rule ;  that  our  obedience  which  Christ  exacts,  is  a  sincere 
obedience  of  the  will,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  the  outivard 
work.  He  that  gives  alms  to  the  poor,  and  curses  them  in 
his  heart;  he  that  entertains  an  apostle  in  the  name  of  an 
apostle,  and  grudges  the  expenses  of  his  diet;— « is  neither 
charitable  nor  hospitable,  and  shall  neither  have  the  reward 
of  an  apostle  nor  a  brother.  In  vain  it  is  to  wash  a  goblet, 
if  you  mean  to  put  into  it  nothing  but  the  dead  lees  and  vap 
of  wine-;  and  a  fair  tomb  of  amber  was  too  beauteous  and 
rich  an  inclosure  for  Martial's  ^  viper  and  his  fly. 

Introrsns  tiirpem,  speciosum  pelle  decora^ 

But  this  is  a  caution  against  hypocrisy  in  the  moral  sense 
of  the  words,  but  the  legal  sense  of  the  rule  is,  that,  in 
all  laws,  the  first  intention  is,  that  God  be  served  with  the 
will  and  the  affections;  and  that  these  be  never  separated 
from  the  outward  work. 

3  (2).  But  it  is  also  meant,  that  the  whole  design  of  the 
laws  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  perfective  of  the  Spirit,  and  his 
religion  is  a  spiritual  service ;  that  is,  permanent  and  unalter? 
able,  virtuous  and  useful,  natural  and  holy,  not  relative  to 
time  and  place,  or  any  material  circumstances,  nor  integrated 
by  corporal  services ;  the  effect  of  which  is  this  : 

4  (1).  The  body  of  the  Christian  services  does  wholly 
consist  of  natural  religion,  that  is,  such  services,  whereby  we 
can  glorify  God  and  represent  our  own  needs ;  that  is,  prayers 
and  euchaxists,  acts  of  love  and  fear,  faith  and  hope,  love  of 

^  Matt.  xii.  15, 19,  34.  •  iv.  5?.  Blattaire,  p.  81. 
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<3od  and  love  of  our  neighbour,  which  are  all  those  things, 
.by  which  we  can  be  like  God :  by  which  we  can  do  good, 
and  by  which  we  can  receive  any :  and  excepting  the  sacra- 
ments whose  effect  is  spiritual,  and  the  sense  mysterious, 
and  the  rites  easy,  and  the  number  the  smallest  of  all,  there 
is,  in  the  digest  of  the  Christian  law,  no  commandment  of 
any  external  rite  or  ceremony. 

5  (2).  As  it  intends  wholly  an  exclusion  of  the  Mosaic 
ceremonies,  so  it  will  not  admit  a  body  of  new  and  super- 
induced ceremonies ;  for  they  are,  or  may  be,  as  much  against 
.the  analogy  of  the  spiritual  law  of  Christ,  as  the  other.  The 
xeremonies  of  the  Christian'services  must  be  no  part  of  the 
religion ;  but  either  must  be  the  circumstances  of  the  reli- 
.gion,  or  the  intemperate  acts  of  some  virtue :  the  Christian 
.must  be  in  a  place  when  he  prays,  and  that  place  may  be 
determined,  and  thither  he  must  go,  and  yet  he  may  go  any 
whither  else ;  his  action  is  finite,  and  must  be  done  in  time, 
and  that  time  may  be  appointed  him,  and  then  he  must  do 
4t  at  that  time,  and  yet  he  may  do  it  at  any  time  else :  if  he 
be  commanded  by  his  superiors  to  pray  kneeling,  he  loust 
kneel  at  the  appointment  of  the  law ;  and  yet  he  may,  in  his 
own  devotions  at. another  time,  fall  upon  his  face  or  pray 
standing.  But  the  Christian  and  the  Mosaic  ceremonies 
rthus  differ: 

1.  The  Mosaic  rites  were  appointed  by  God ;  the  Chris- 
tian only  by  men. 

2*  Consequently  they  are  necessary  parts  of  religion, 
these  are  not. 

3.  The  Mosaic  ceremonies  did  oblige  every  where ;  the 
Christian  only  in  public. 

4.  They  were  integral  parts  of  the  religion :  these  are  but 
^circumstances  and  investitures  of  the  religious  actions. 

6.  These  are  to  be  done  vnih  liberty ;  but  the  Jews  were 
in  bondage  under  theirs. 

6.  Ours  are  alterable,  theirs  lasting  as  theijr  religion* 

7.  Theirs  were  many  and  burdensome,  ours  ought  to  be 
few;  of  the  number  of  which  our  superiors  are  to  judge  by 

xharity,  and  the  nature  and  common  notices  of  things,  and 
the  analogy  of  the  liberty  and  laws  of  Christianity.  But 
although  there  are  no  publicly  described  measures  before- 
hand, by  which  princes  or  prelates  shall  appoint,  the  number 
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bf  their  ceremonies;  yet  there  is  in  reason  and  comtnoti 
voicyes  sufficient  to  reprove  the  folly  of  him,  iivho  because 
he  would  have  his  body  decently  vested  shall  wear  five  and 
twenty  cloaks :  '  stola  et  tunica ;'  something  for  warmth  and 
something  for  ornament  does  well;  but  she.  that  wears  so 
many  adornments  on  her  head  and  girdle,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  half  a  day  to  dress  her,  is  a  servant  of  the  tire  of  her  own 
head;  and  thinks  neither  her  soul  nor  her  body,  but  her 
clothieB,  to  be  the  principal.  By  this  I  intend  to  reprove  die 
infinite  number  of  ceremonies  in  the  Roman  church;  they 
are  described  in  a  great  book  ^  in  folio ;' 

,  Qoem  mea  nou  totum  bibliotheca  capit :  t 

toy  purse  will  not  reach  to  buy  it  j  but  it  is  too  like  the  ith- 
pertinency  of  the  busily  idle  women  I  now  mentioned ;  and 
although,  by  such  means,  religion  is  made  pompous  iand  apt 
to  allure  them  that  admire  gay  nothings,  and  fine  pretti-^ 
tiesses ;  yet  then  it  also  spends  their  religious  passions  and 
wonder  in  that,  which  effects  nothing  upon  the  soul.     It  is 
certain,  that  actions  of  religion  must  be  fitted  with  all  those 
things,  which  minister  to  deoient,  and  grave,  and  orderly,  and 
s^leboin  actions  :  but  they  must  be  lio  more  but  a  just  investi-^ 
ture  of  the  religious  action;  and  every  thing  can  distract  us 
in  our  prayers,  and  all  the  arts  of  watchfulness  and  caution 
are  too  little  to  fi3t  our  intentions  in  them ;  and  therefore 
whatsoever  can  become  a  proper  entertainment  of  the  mind^ 
can  also  be  a  diversion  of  the  devotion  and  a  hindrance  to 
the  prayer.     The  sum  is  this ; — ceremonies  may  be  the  acci-^ 
dents  of  worship,  but  nothing  of  the  substance. — This  they 
were  among  the  Jews,  that  they  may  be  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians, time  and  place  for  the  action :  habit  and  posture  for  the 
men ;  that  is  all  Religion  needs,  whatsoever  else  is  grave  and 
decent,  and  whiatsoever  else  is  orderly,  is  not  to  be  rejected : 
but  if  it  be  not  these,  it  is  not  to  be  imposed  :  and  when  they 
become  numerous  or  grievous,  they  are  to  be  removed  by  the 
siame  lawful  hand,  that  brought  them  in. 

6  (3).  In  the  Christian  law,  all  purities  and  impurities  are 
Jlspiritual ;  and  the  soul  contracts  no  religious  change  without 
her  own  act  t  he  that  touches  a  dead  body,  though  he  does 
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not  washy  may  lift  up  pure  hands  in  prayer ;  but  if  his  BCfti 
be  unclean,  no  water,  no  ceremony  will  wash  him  pure  with* 
Out  repentance : 

O  niminm  facilei  qui  tristia  crimina  ctedif 
Tolli  flnmiiica  posse  patatis  aqna* 

It  had  been  well,  if,  in  all  ages,  this  had  been  considered^  iLfid 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  marriage :  for  when  single  life 
was  preferred  before   the  married  for  the   accidental   ad-** 
▼antages  to  piety  (especially  in  times  of  persecution),  which 
might  be  enjoyed  there  rather  than  here,  sonie  from  thence 
extended  their  declamation  further, —  and  drawing  in  all  the 
auxiliaries  from  the  old  law,  began  to  prefer  single  life  before 
marriage,  as  being  a  state  of  gi'eater  purity;  iatid  then,  by 
Httle,  they  went  on  thiilking  marriage  to  be  less  pure,  till  at 
last  they  believed  it  to  be  a  stat6  of  carnality ;  and  with  tile 
persuasions  of  men,  effected  by  such  discourses,  were  also 
mingled  the  discourses  of  heretics,  who  directly  condemned 
marriage,  and  that  which  descended  froih  this  mixture  of 
doctrines,  some  false>  and  the  othisrs  not  true,  was  a  less 
honourable  opinion  of  that  holy  institution  on  which  God 
founded  the  first  blessing  of  mankind ;  and  which  Christ  hlth 
consecrated  into  a  mystery,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  Sanctis 
fied  by>  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,  and  which  is  the  semi« 
nary  of  the  church,  aiid   that  nursery  from  Ivbisnce  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  peopled.    But  if  marriage  be  lawful 
then  he  that  lives  in  that  state  as  he  should,  contracts  no 
impurities, — but  is  capable  of  atiy  holy  ministry,  and  re« 
ceptive  of  any  sacrament,  and  fit  for  any' employment,  and 
capable  of  any  office,  and  worthy  of  any  dignify.     Let  them 
who  have  reason  and  experience  to  verify  their  affirmative 
speak  all  the  great  things  of  single  life  that  can  be  said  of 
it,  and  they  may  say  much ;  for  the  advantages  are  many 
which  are  in  a  single  life,  and  in  a  private  state,  and  an  tin^ 
active  condition,  and  a  small  fortune,  and  retirement;  but 
then,  although  every  one  of  these  hath  some; — yet  a  public 
9tate,  and  an  active  life,  and  a  full  fortune,  and  public  offices, 
and  a  married  life,  have  also  advantages  of  their  oWn,  and 
blessings  and  virtues  appropriate ;  and  in  all  God  may:  be 
equally  served,  according  as  the  men  are,  and  the  advantages 
neglected  or  improved.    But  that  which  I  insist  upon  is, 
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thai;  to  be  rich  is  no  sin^  and  to  be  a  public  person  is  nd 
crime,  and  to  be  married  is  no  impurity :  and,  therefore,  to 
suspect  a  disproportion  between  this  state,  and  spiritual 
actions  or  offices,  is  a  jealousy  whose  parent  is  heresy,  and 
pride  and  interest  are  its  nurses.  Fornication  is  uncleanness, 
-^and  concubinate  and  voluntary  pollutions,  and  unnatural 
lusts,  are  uncleanness,  and  make  us  unworthy  to  approach 
either  to  the  altar  or  to  the  rails;  but  marriage,  that  fills 
heaven,  makes  no  man  unfit  for  churches  or  holy  offices. 
.7.  Upon  this  account  I  am  also  to  take  away  those  scruples 
which  have  been  thrown  into  men's  consciences  by  s(^a^ 
indiscreet  persons,  concerning  involuntary  pollutions;  con- 
cerning whic}i  we  find  many  absurd  stories  of  friars,  and 
of  pretended  temptations  and  spites  of  the  devil  to  hinder 
them  from  receiving  the  holy  sacrament,  by  procuring  jsucb 
accidents  to  them  before  the  solemnity:  which  persuasion 
was  wholly  upon  this  account,  that  the  spirit  could  be  pol- 
luted by  sometiiing  that  is  without;  and  that  the  accidents 
of  the  body  could  defile  the  soul,  and  this  and  the  like  were 
the  accidents  that  could  do  it.  In  which  cased  it  is  without 
all  peradventure  true,  that  if  the  soul  consented  not  before 
or  after,  neither  nature,  nor  nature's  enemy,  are  to  be  taken 
into  the  accounts,  of  just  dispositions  or  indispositions  to 
spiritual  ministries ;  if  we  serve  God  with  our  whole  mtnd^ 
and  with  all  our  heart,  and  do  what  we  can  that  is  good,  and 
avoid  all  evil  that  we  can  avoid,  wie  cannot  be  pidejudiced  by 
what  we  cannot  avoid. 

8  (4).  Although  the  spirituality  of  the  Qospel  exdudet 
all  shadows  of  ceremonies,  and  all  bodily  rites,  from  being 
of  the  substance  of  religion ;  yet  this  spirituaUty  does  not 
exclude  the  ministry  and  service  of  the  body;  for  the  wori^ 
fehip  of  the  body  may  also  be  spiritual :  to  Worship  God  with 
our  bodies  is  TioyiMti  ?<ar^eta,  a  '  reasonable  b,*^  and  therefore  a 
'  spiritual  worship.'  Thus  when  the  eyes  are  lift  up  in  prayer, 
when  the  bowels  yearn  with  pity,  when  the  hands  are  ex«- 
tended  to  fill  the  poor  man's  basket,  the  body  serves  the 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  serves  God,  and  all  is  a  spiritual  religion. 
But  because  a  bodity  religion,  such  as  was  that  of  the  JewSy 
icannot  be  a  spiritual  religion,  such  as  must  be  that  of  the 
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Christians^  and  yet  the  service  of  the  body  is  also  a  part  ol 
the  ministry  of  the  Spirit ;  the  rule  which  can  determine  our 
conscience  in  the  instances  of  this  article,  is  this :  . 

Whatsoever  is  an  elicit  or  imperate  Act  of  Virtue,  whether  it 
be  acted  by  the  Soul  or  by  the  Body,  is  an  Act  of  spiritual 
Religion. 

For  in  virtues,  there  is  a  body  and  a  soul ;  and  all  transient 
actions^  or  '  ad  extra/  have  something  of  materiality  in  them^ 
^hich  must  be  ministered  to  by  the  body.  For  therefore 
our  blessed  Lord  hath  commanded  mortification  of  our  bo- 
dies, that  our  bodies  may  become  spiritual ;  and  as  acts  of 
understanding  are  ministered  to  by  material  phantasms,  so 
are  the  most  spiritual  acts  of  virtue,  the  love  and  the  fear 
of  God  by  sad  spectacles,  and  gracious  accidents,  by  feeling 
good  and  su£Pering  evil ;  and  as  the  actions  of  discerning 
sensitive  objects  are  direct  products  of  the  soul,  but  yet  have 
for  every  one  of  the  faculties  a  proper  organ  in  the  body ; 
80  have  the  virtues  of  a  Christian ;  they  are  acts  and  habits 
of  a  sanctified  soul,  but  to  some  the  hand  does  co-operate^ 
to  some  the  eyes,  and  to  some  all  the  body,  that  as  the 
graces  of  the  soul  are  commencements  and  dispositions  ta 
glory ;  so  these  spiritual  ministries  of  the  body  may  noiirish 
it,  and  dispose  the  body  to  its  perfect  spirituality  in  the  rer 
surrection  of  the  just.  i 

8.  But  then  these  ministries  of  the  body  are  then  only  to 
be  adjudged  a  spiritual  service,  when  the  soul  and  the  body 
make  but  one  entire  agent,  just  as  when  the  soul  sees  by  the 
eye,  we  say  the  eye  sees ;  because  that  seeing  is  the  action 
or  passion  of  the  soul,  which  uses  that  organ  in  her  opera-^ 
tion :  so  when  the  act  of  the  body  and  soul  is  but  one  and 
the  same  product  of  religion,  it  is  the  soul  and  the  spirit 
vrhich  is  the  principal  agent,  and  from  thence  the  action 
must  be  denominated  to  be  spiritual.  But  as  when  the  eye 
is  made  to  twinkle  and  look  sprightfully,  or  amorously,  or  i» 
proposed  as  a  piece  of  beauty,  and  does  something  of  its 
own,  but  no  natural  and  proper  ministry  of  the  soul,  it  is  the 
instrument  of  vice  or  vanity,  and  not  of  the  soul :  so  it  isi.  in 
the  services  of  the  body,  if  the  body  of  our  services  be  Aot 
the  product  of  the  soul,  and  the  imperate  act  of  some  virtue, 
or  the  proper  specific  act  of  some.grace^  it  can  never  be  a 
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part  of  the  religion,  St.  Paul  *  hath  given  us  perfect  measures 
in  thid  inquiry,  "  To  give  our  body  to  be  burned,  to  give  all 
our  goods  to  the  poor,  to  have  all  faith/'  are  but  the  bodies 
and  outsides  or  material  parts  of  our  religion,  and  are  good 
for  nothing :  but  when  all  these  proceed  from  charity,  that 
is,  from  a  willing,  a  loving  spirit,  from  a  heart  that  is  right 
to  (}od,  that  is  desirous  to  please  him,-— then  faith  justifies, 
and  giving  gifts  to  the  poor,  is  true  alms,  and  giving  our 
bodies  to  the  fire,  is  a  holy  martyrdom  :  and,  in  this  sense, 
dressing  bodies  to  their  burial,  is  an  act  of  a  spiritual  grace ; 
to  (i4om  places  of  prayer,  to  build  them  and  fit  them  for  the 
^ervioe  of  God,  is  ah  act  of  spiritual  religion,— to  minister 
to  the  poor,  to  dress  children,  to  make  them  clean,  to  teach 
them  their  catechisms,  though  bodily  ministries,  are  yet 
actions  of  the  spiritual  reUgion  of  a  Christian.  But  from 
tbis>  those  things  only  are  excluded,  which  either  are  not 
the  direct  productions  of  a  sanctified  soul,  or  proper  and 
pnideiit  ministries  to  some  virtue. 

9  (5),  The  spirituality  of  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  have 
y^  one  effect  more :  in  all  contracts  or  interfering  of  laws, 
or  senses  of  the  laws,  the  spiritual  sense  is  to  be  preferred, 
the  spiritual  action  is  to  be  chosen.  By  which  it  is  not 
meant,  that  ever  there  can  be  a  dispute  between  the  act  of 
the  mind  and  an  act  of  the  body ;  because  as  no  man,  and 
no  iMng,  can  hinder  th^  soul  from  willing  or  understanding, 
from  loving  or  hating,  from  fearing  or  slighting,  from  valuing 
or  neglecting  its  proper  object :  so  the  act  of  the  body, 
which  is  to  minister  to  the  soul,  cannot  stand  in  contra- 
diction to  that,  to  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 
it  is  subordinate.  But  the  meaning  is,  when  laws  are  to  be 
expounded,  that  sense  is  to  be  chosen,  which  more  relates  to 
an  act  of  grace,  than  that,  which  is  nothing  but  an  external 
D^inistry.  Thus,  if  the  question  be  between  the  beamtifying 
of  a  chapel,  or  the  Vescuing  of  the  poor  from  famine,  although 
that  might  be  an  act  of  spiritual  religion,  when  religion 
requires  that  specification  of  an  act ;  yet  because  that  hath 
less  of  the  spirit  in  it  than  the  other,  and  is  not  required  in 
the  presence  of  the  other,  this  is  to  be  adjudged  the  more 
spiritual,  because  it  is  the  more  holy.     If  the  question  be 

'1  Cor.  xiii. 
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between  keeping  of  a  holy  day;  or  domig  charitable  reliefs  to. 
necessitous  people,  Christ,  iii  the  instance  of  the  sabbath, 
hath  taught  us  to  prefer  charity  before  external  ministries ; 
obedience  before  sacrifice,  inercy  before  oblations ;  and  did 
not  only  make  way  for  the  taking  off  all  mere  bodily  riteiB, 
b^t  also  for  the  expounding  his  own  laws  to  the  more 
spiritual  sense,  that  is,  to  the  compliance  with  the  most 
excellent  and  useful  grace.  So  also  for  the  exposition  of 
laws  expressed  by  material  significations  :  as  cutting  off  the 
hand,  plucking  out  the  right  eye,  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
drinking  his  blood,  —  the  flesh,  that  is,  carnal  commentaries, 
profit  nothing :  but  these  words  are  spirit  and  life ;  that  is, 
they  are  neither  to  be  understood  nor  practised  in  the 
material,  but  spiritual  sense. 

10.  But  as  to  the  gceneral  conduct  of  the  conscience  in 
all  these  inquiries,  the  rule  is  this  :  —  All  acts  of  virtue  are  to 
be  preferred  before  the  instruments  of  it :  and  that  which 
exercises  it,  before  that  which  signifies  it;  and  the  inward 
acts  before  the  outward.— Thus  when  fasting  is  appointed  in 
order  to  prayer,  and  yet  both  cannot  be  together  (for  that  by. 
fasting  we  are  disabled  to  pray),  there  it  is,  that  prayer  must 
be  preferred  and  fasting  let  alone.     If  corporal  austerities  be 
undertaken  for  mortification  of  a  rebellious  body;  if  they 
hinder  the  body  in  the  direct  ministries  to  the  soul  in  other 
cases,  and  become  uncharitable,  charity  is  to  take  place^ 
and   the   austerities  may  be   supplied  by   something   else. 
Now  this  rule  hath  in  it  no  exception  nor  variety  but  this : 
that  it  is  to  be  understood   in   instances   of  corporal  and 
spiritual  acts,  that  are  of  a  disparate  nature,  and  but  only 
accidentally  subordinate,  as  fasting  to  prayer,  keeping  holy- 
days  for  the  special  ministries  of  religion,  lyings  upon  the 
ground  to  chastity,  and  the  like  :  but  in  the  actions  internal, 
which  are  proper  exercises  of  a  virtue, — the  external,  which  is 
directly,  naturally,  or  by  institution,  subordinate  to  the  in- 
ternal, must  never  be  omitted  upon  pretence  of  preferring 
the  internal,  because  they  never  can  contradict  one  another ; 
as  it  never  can  be  disputed  whether  the  soul  or  the  eye  shall 
see  ;  for  the  soul  sees  by  the  eye,  and  cannot  see  without  it ; 
and  it  may  so  happen  in  the  external  acts  of  virtue  ministering 
to  the  internal;  as,  in  some  cases,  a  man  is  not  charitable, 
unless  he  extends  his  hand  to  the  poor,  or  lifts  him  out  of  a 
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ditchy  or  guides  him  in  the  way.  This  instance  andf  sense  of 
the  rule  we  learn  from  St.  James  ^ :  ''  If  a  brother  or  a  sister 
be  naked  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say 
unto  them,  Be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  notwithstanding  ye  give 
them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what 
doth  it  profit?''  That  is,  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  internal 
charity  without  the  external :  in  many  cases,  it  cannot  be 
without  it ;  and  when  it  can,  it  is  because  there  is  no  object 
for  the  act,  or  no  possibility  to  do  it,  and  then  the  intemd 
is  to  be  done,  not  by  way  of  preference  to  the  external,  but 
in  destitution  of  it  and  supply.  But  this  will  be  yet  further 
explicated  in  the  following  rule. 

^  James,  ii.  15. 


END  OF  THE  TWELFTH  VOLUME. 


J.  MOTI8,  GREVILLE  STREET,  LOMOOM. 
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